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Geography, 

_ The territory known as the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia 
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tory consists of .a table-land varying from 3,000 to 4,500 feet in 
height, though in the north-eastern portion, and especially in the 
vicinity of Lake Tanganyika, the altitude is greater. 


History. 

The little that is known of the early history of Northern 
Rhodesia is very fragmentary and is gleaned from the accounts 
of the few intrepid travellers who penoiared into this unknown | 
territory. 

The Portuguese Governor of Sena, Dr. Lacerda, encouraged by 
the report of the half-breed Fereira who returned from Kasembe’s 
capital, close to the eastern shores of Lake Mweru in June, 1798, 
decided to set out on the expedition he had planned the year before, 
and on 8rd July, 1798, left Tete for the north. He was accom- 
panied by Father Francisco, Jose and Pinto, twelve officers and 
fifty men-at-arms, but failed to reach his goal, and died within 
a few miles of Kasembe’s capital. Father Pinto led the remnants 
of the expedition back to Sena, and it is from Dr. Lacerda’s 
diaries, which Father Pinto with great difficulty saved, that the 
first authentic history of what is now North-Eastern Rhodesia was 
taken. Dr. Lacerda was followed in the early 19th century by two 
Portuguese traders, Baptista and Jose, who brought back stories 
of the great interior kingdom of the Balunda, which extended 
from Lake Mweru to the confines of Barotseland and included 
the whole of the country drained by the Upper Congo and its tribu- 
taries. This kingdom is reputed to have lasted from the 16th to 
the 19th century. Very few historical facts are known about it, 
but the name of Mwatiamvo, the dynastic title of the paramount 
chief, is associated, like Monomotapa, with many half-legendary 
stories. Neither of these expeditions was of any great geographical 
value and it was not till 1851, when Dr. Livingstone made his 
great missionary journeys and ‘travelled through Barotseland and 
in 1855 discovered the Victoria Falls, that the civilized world had 
its first authentic information of Northern Rhodesia. Other and 
later explorers who brought back stories of the barbarism of the 
natives, of the wealth of game, and of the glories of the Victoria 
Falls, were Serpa Pinto, Cameron, Selous and Arnot. 

From the very early days when the hordes of migratory Bantu 
swept southward from Central and Northern Africa, Northern 
Rhodesia has been subject to constant invasions from stronger 
tribes on its borders, so much so, that the vast majority of the pre- 
sent native population, though of Bantu origin, is descended from 
men who themselves invaded this country not earlier than 
1700 A.D. One or two small tribes, numbering now only a very 
few thousand, such as the Masubia on the Zambesi, are all that 
remain of the inhabitants of Northern Rhodesia prior to that date. 
Though the story of these invasions has passed into oblivion, their 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 


The territory known as the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia 
lies between longitudes 22° E. and 33° 38’ EB. and between lati- 
tudes 8° 15' S. and 18° S. It is bounded on the west by Angola, 
on the north-west by the Belgian Congo, on the north-east by 
Tanganyika Territory, on the east by the Nyasaland Protectorate 
and Portuguese East Africa, and on the south by Southern 
Rhodesia and the mandated territory of South West Africa, com- 
prising in all an area that is computed to be about 290,320 square 
miles. The River Zambesi forms the greater part of the southern 
boundary ; its two main northern tributaries are the rivers Kafue 
and Luangwa. With the exception of these river valleys, the terri- 
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tory consists of .a table-land varying from 3,000 to 4,500 feet in 
height, though in the north-eastern portion, and especially in the 
vicinity of Lake Tanganyika, the altitude is greater. 


History. 

The little that is known of the early history of Northern 
Rhodesia is very fragmentary and is gleaned from the accounts 
of the few intrepid travellers who penetrated into this unknown | 
territory. ; 

The Portuguese Governor of Sena, Dr. Lacerda, encouraged by 
the report of the half-breed Fereira who returned from Kasembe’s 
capital, close to the eastern shores of Lake Mweru in June, 1798, 
decided to set out on the expedition he had planned the year before, 
and on 3rd July, 1798, left Tete for the north. He was accom- 
panied by Father Francisco, Jose and Pinto, twelve officers and 
fifty men-at-arms, but failed to reach his goal, and died within 
a few miles of Kasembe’s capital. Father Pinto led the remnants 
of the expedition back to Sena, and it is from Dr. Lacerda’s 
diaries, which Father Pinto with great difficulty saved, that the 
first authentic history of what is now North-Eastern Rhodesia was 
taken. Dr. Lacerda was followed in the early 19th century by two 
Portuguese traders, Baptista and Jose, who brought back stories 
of the great interior kingdom of the Balunda, which extended 
from Lake Mweru to the confines of Barotseland and included 
the whole of the country drained by the Upper Congo and its tribu- 
taries. This kingdom is reputed to have lasted from the 16th to 
the 19th century. Very few historical facts are known about it, 
but the name of Mwatiamvo, the dynastic title of the paramount 
chief, is associated, like Monomotapa, with many half-legendary 
stories. Neither of these expeditions was of any great geographical 
value and it was not till 1851, when Dr. Livingstone made his 
great missionary journeys and travelled through Barotseland and 
in 1855 discovered the Victoria Falls, that the civilized world had 
its frst authentic information of Northern Rhodesia. Other and 
later explorers who brought back stories of the barbarism of the 
natives, of the wealth of game, and of the glories of the Victoria 
Falls, were Serpa Pinto, Cameron, Selous and Arnot. 

From the very early days when the hordes of migratory Bantu 
swept southward from Central and Northern Africa, Northern 
Rhodesia has been subject to constant invasions from stronger 
tribes on its borders, so much so, that the vast majority of the pre- 
sent native population, though of Bantu origin, is descended from 
men who themselves invaded this country not earlier than 
1700 A.D. One or two small tribes, numbering now only a very 
few thousand, such as the Masubia on the Zambesi, are all that 
remain of the inhabitants of Northern Rhodesia prior to that date. 
Though the story of these invasions has passed into oblivion, their 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 


The territory known as the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia 
lies between longitudes 22° E. and 33° 33’ E. and between lati- 
tudes 8° 15’ S. and 18° §. It is bounded on the west by Angola, 
on the north-west by the Belgian Congo, on the north-east by 
Tanganyika Territory, on the east by the Nyasaland Protectorate 
and Portuguese East Africa, and on the south by Southern 
Rhodesia and the mandated territory of South West Africa, com- 
prising in all an area that is computed to be about 290,320 square 
miles. The River Zambesi forms the greater part of the southern 
boundary ; its two main northern tributaries are the rivers Kafue 
and Luangwa. With the exception of these river valleys, the terri- 
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tory consists of .a table-land varying from 3,000 to 4,500 feet in 
height, though in the north-eastern portion, and especially in the 
vicinity of Lake Tanganyika, the altitude is greater. 


History. 

The little that is known of the early history of Northern 
Rhodesia is very fragmentary and is gleaned from the accounts 
of the few intrepid travellers who penetrated into this unknown | 
territory. : 

The Portuguese Governor of Sena, Dr. Lacerda, encouraged by 
the report of the half-breed Fereira who returned from Kasembe’s 
capital, close to the eastern shores of Lake Mweru in June, 1798, 
decided to set out on the expedition he had planned the year before, 
and on 8rd July, 1798, left Tete for the north. He was accom- 
panied by Father Francisco, Jose and Pinto, twelve officers and 
fifty men-at-arms, but failed to reach his goal, and died within 
a few miles of Kasembe’s capital. Father Pinto led the remnants 
of the expedition back to Sena, and it is from Dr. Lacerda’s 
diaries, which Father Pinto with great difficulty saved, that the 
first authentic history of what is now North-Eastern Rhodesia was 
taken. Dr. Lacerda was followed in the early 19th century by two 
Portuguese traders, Baptista and Jose, who brought back stories 
of the great interior kingdom of the Balunda, which extended 
from Lake Mweru to the confines of Barotseland and included 
the whole of the country drained by the Upper Congo and its tribu- 
taries. This kingdom is reputed to have lasted from the 16th to 
the 19th century. Very few historical facts are known about it, 
but the name of Mwatiamvo, the dynastic title of the paramount 
chief, is associated, like Monomotapa, with many half-legendary 
stories. Neither of these expeditions was of any great geographical 
value and it was not till 1851, when Dr. Livingstone made his 
great missionary journeys and travelled through Barotseland and 
in 1855 discovered the Victoria Falls, that the civilized world had 
its first authentic information of Northern Rhodesia. Other and 
later explorers who brought back stories of the barbarism of the 
natives, of the wealth of game, and of the glories of the Victoria 
Falls, were Serpa Pinto, Cameron, Selous and Arnot. 

From the very early days when the hordes of migratory Bantu 
swept southward from Central and Northern Africa, Northern 
Rhodesia has been subject to constant invasions from stronger 
tribes on its borders, so much so, that the vast majority of the pre- 
sent native population, though of Bantu origin, is descended from 
men who themselves invaded this country not earlier than 
1700 A.D. One or two small tribes, numbering now only a very 
few thousand, such as the Masubia on the Zambesi, are all that 
remain of the inhabitants of Northern Rhodesia prior to that date. 
Though the story of these invasions has passed into oblivion, their 
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traces remain in the extraordinary number and diversity of races 
and of languages in the country. 


At the present time the population of the territory has been 
classified into seventy-three different tribes, the most important 
of which are the Wemba, Ngoni, Chewa, and Wisa in the north- 
eastern districts, the Rozi, Tonga, Luvale, Lenje, and Ila in the 
north-western districts, and the Senga, Lala, and Lunda, mem- 
bers of which are resident in both the eastern and western areas. 
There are some thirty different dialects in use, but many of them 
vary so slightly that a knowledge of six of the principal languages 
will enable a person to converse with every native in the coun- 
try. Chinyanja is in use as the official language of the police and 
is probably the language most generally spoken by Europeans; it 
is in reality a Nyasaland language—the word means ‘‘ Language 
of the Lake ’’—but it is also spoken to some extent round Fort 
Jameson. In many instances the tribes overlap and encroach upon 
each other, and it is not uncommon to find a group of villages of 
one tribe entirely surrounded by villages of another tribe. Many 
of the tribes on the borders extend into neighbouring territories ; 
in some instances the paramount chief resides in a foreign country 
and only a small proportion of the tribe lives in Northern Rhodesia. 


The chief invaders of the early part of the 19th century were 
the Arabs from the north, the Angoni, a branch of the early Zulus 
who fled from the oppressive tyranny of Tchaka and who settled 
in the north-east of the territory, and the Makalolo, an offshoot of 
the Basuto family, who in the beginning of the 19th century fought 
their way from the south through Bechuanaland and across the 
Zambesi under the noted Chief Sebitoani; they conquered the 
Batoka, the Masubia, and the Marozi and founded a kingdom 
which was distinguished by a comparatively high degree of social 
organization. 

The duration of the Makololo kingdom was short, lasting between 
twenty and thirty years. Soon after the death of Sebitoani, the 
Marozi rebelled and massacred the Makololo to a man, keeping 
their women. As a result of this the influence of their occupation 
is still to be seen in the Sikololo language, which is largely spoken 
amongst the tribes near the Zambesi. The Marozi under 
Lewanika enlarged their kingdom by conquering several surround- 
ing tribes, such as the Mankoya, the Malovale, and the Batoka. 
Beyond these limits their authority was both nebulous and 
ephemeral. 

In the year 1891 Lewanika was informed that the protection of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been extended to his country as 
he had requested that it should be, and on 17th October, 1900, the 
Barotse Concession was signed by him and his chiefs and repre- 
sentatives of the Chartered Company. The concession was con- 
firmed in due course by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and under its terms the Company acquired certain trading and 
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mineral rights over the whole of Lewanika’s dominion, while the 
paramount chief was to receive, among other advantages, an annual 
subsidy of £850. 

During this time the slave trade established by the Arabs con- 
tinued unchecked. Its baleful influence had gradually spread from 
the shores of Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika over the whole terri- 
tory ; but with the establishment of a Government post at Abercorn 
in. 1893 the slave trade in this part of Africa received its first serious 
check. In each succeeding year more Arab settlements on the Lake 
shore were destroyed. Sir Harry Johnston defeated the Arab Chief 
Mlozi at Karonga in 1894, and the last caravan of slaves, which 
was intercepted on its way to the east coast, was released at Fort 
Jameson in 1898. Even after that, bands of slave-raiders were 
occasionally encountered on the north-east boundary and 
skirmishes with them took place as late as 1900; but with the final 
establishment of the administration of the British South Africa 
Company the slavers quickly disappeared from the country. 


The status of the conquered tribes under Lewanika’s dominion 
was that of a mild form of slavery. This social serfdom was brought 
to an end by the edict of Lewanika, who in 1906 agreed to the 
emancipation of the slave tribes. 


Before 1899 the whole territory had been vaguely included in 
the Charter granted to the British South Africa Company, but in 
that year the Barotseland-North Western Rhodesia Order in 
Council placed the Company’s administration of the western 
portion of the country on a firm basis; it was closely followed by 
the North-Eastern Rhodesia Order in Council of 1900 which had a 
similar effect. The two territories were amalgamated in 1911 
under the designation of Northern Rhodesia, and the administration 
of the Company (subject to the exercise of certain powers of control 
by the Crown) continued until 1924. In that year the administra- 
tion of the territory was assumed by the Crown in terms of a 
settlement arrived at between the Crown and the Company, and the 
first Governor was appointed on 1st April, 1924. 


Climate. 


There are considerable differences between various parts of the 
country. The Zambesi, the Luangwa and the Kafue valleys 
experience a much greater humidity and a more trying heat than 
do the plateaux above 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The hottest months are 
October and November before the rains break, when the mean 
maximum is 97° in the Zambesi valley stations and 85° at plateau 
stations. The mean maximum for the eight months of the hot 
season (September to April) is approximately 90-3° with a mean 
minimum of 64-5°, while the corresponding figures for the four 
noonths of the cold season (May to August) are 78-7° and 46-6°. 
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The following table gives representative temperatures for the. 
territory experienced during 1934 :— 


Highest Lowest Abso- Abso- 
mean Month, _ mean Month, _ lute Month. lute _ Month, 
Maz. °F. Min. °F. Maz.°F. MinoF. 
Livingstone, 
3,150 ft... 94-9 Oct. 50-5 July 101-9 Oct. 44:2 July 
Broken Hill, 
3,920 ft. ... 87:4 Oct. 50-4 July 97-0 Oct. 42-3 Sept. 
Isoka, 


4,210 ft. ... 90-8 Nov. 60:2 June 99:0 Nov. 55-0 Gm 


3,400 ft. ... 1026 Oct. 48-4 July 106-0 {GR } 42-0 July 


Highest temperature aes ore see + eee 116° Kanchindu. 
Lowest ” a ots «+» 33° Kasempa. 

The rainy season ‘dated commences in November and lasts until 
April. Slight showers occur to the north-east of the territory in 
August and to the north-east and north-west in September. In 
October the rains begin to spread over the whole territory, reaching 
@ maximum in December. 

The intensity of rainfall decreases in January, this falling-off 
appearing to be the nearest approach to the break in the rains, 
which is characteristic of the two seasonal areas of the central 
tropical zone. 

In February the rains re-establish themselves over the whole of 
the central area of the territory, following much the same contour 
alignment as in December. In March the zone of heavy rainfall 
shifts well to the north and east. In April the rains have definitely 
moved north and in May have practically ceased. 

The greatest rainfall recorded in 24 hours was at Petauke on 
15th December, 19384, and was 6-30 inches. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 
Central Administration. 


The office of Governor was created by an Order of His Majesty 
in Council dated 20th February, 1924, and the first Governor 
assumed his duties on Ist April, 1924. 

The Governor is advised by an Executive Council which con- 
sists of five members—the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General, 
the Treasurer, the Secretary for Native Affairs, and the Director 
of Medical Services. Provision is also made for the inclusion of 
extraordinary members on special occasions. 

The Order in Council provided that a Legislative Council should 
be constituted in accordance with the terms of the Northern 
Rhodesia (Legislative Council) Order in Council, dated 20th 
February, 1924, to consist of the Governor as President, the mem- 
bers of Executive Council ex officio, nominated official members 
not exceeding four in number, and five elected unofficial members. 
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In 1929 the number of elected unofficial members was increased 
to seven consequent upon the very considerable increase in the 
European population. 


Provincial Administration. 


For administrative purposes the territory was formerly divided 
into nine provinces, each of which was under a Provincial Com- 
missioner responsible for his province to the Governor. The pro- 
vinces. were grouped together under five Provincial Commissioners 
in 1933 and as from 1st January, 1935, the number of provinces 
will be reduced to five. The provinces are divided into districts 
under the charge of District Commissioners responsible to the 
Provincial Commissioners. 


Native Administration. 


In 1929 the Native Authority Ordinance was passed and sub- 
sequently applied to all the territory with the exception of Barotse- 
land, which was exempted from the application of the Ordinance 
on account of the rights which the paramount chief and his khotla 
(judicial and deliberative assembly) preserved under the concessions 
granted to the Chartered Company. 

The Ordinance empowers the Governor to appoint in specified 
areas Native Authorities, consisting of one or more chiefs or other 
natives, to be responsible for the performance of the obligations 
imposed upon them by the Ordinance and for the maintenance 
of order and good government in the area. The Governor also 
has the power to suspend or dismiss members of such Native 
Authorities. The duties of the Authorities are clearly defined in 
the Ordinance, which confers upon them power to make rules for 
certain objects. It is the duty of all natives to assist such Native 
Authorities in the work of administration. 

The system is developing and the work of the Authorities is 
improving as the chiefs gain experience. 

Native treasuries have not yet been established, but steps are 
being taken to educate the Native Authorities in the matter of 
finance and the administration of public funds. : 


III.—POPULATION. 


The first census of the territory took place on 7th May, 1911, 
prior to the amalgamation in the same year of North-Eastern 
and North-Western Rhodesia under the title Northern Rhodesia ; 
the second was held on 3rd May, 1921, and the third on 5th May, 
1931. 

The following table shows the increase of population since 1911 
(the figures for European population for 1931 are census figures, 
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whilst all those for African population are taken from the reports 
of the Secretary for Native Affairs) :— 


Increase. Increase. Africans to 
Year. Europeans. _per cent. Africans. percent. one \. 
1911... eee 1,497 821,063 548-47 
1921... w 3,634 143 979,704 19 269-59 
19381 ... ... 18,846 381 1,372,235 40 99 
1932 ... ber 10,553 *23-7 1,382,705 “76 131 
1933... ae 11,278 6-87 1,371,213 *.83 121-58 
1934... oe = 11,464 1:65 1,366,425 * +33 119-21 

* Decrease. 


The increase in the number of Europeans between 1921 and 
1931 was due to the influx which took place during the develop- 
ment of the copper mines in the Ndola district between 1927 and 
1931. The mines had nearly completed construction towards the 
end of the year 1931 and a considerable number of Europeans left 
the territory in consequence. 

The economic depression which set in towards the end of 1931 
has been the cause of a further drop of 23°7 per cent. during 
1932. In 1933 and 1934 an increase was brought about by the 
renewed activity at the copper mines. The figures given have 
been collected from the annual reports of District Commissioners 
throughout the territory and may be regarded as being reason- 
ably accurate. : 

The numbers of Asiatics and non-native coloured persons in the 
territory at the 1931 census amounted to 176 and 425 respectively. 

The African population is now estimated to be 1,366,425 which 
shows a decrease of 4,788 or ‘34 per cent. on the previous year, 
and its average density through the territory is 4°7 to the square 
mile. The average birth-rate calculated on statistics taken at 
411 villages with a population of 42,768 during 1934 was 52°9 per 
thousand, and the percentage of infantile mortality was 29°11 (in- 
fants under the age of one year 17°3 per cent., under two years 
11‘8 per cent.). _ 

The European population at 11,464 shows an increase of 186 
over 1933 or 1°6 per cent. The death-rate is 9°42 as compared 
with 9°13 during 1933 and 11°08 during 1931. 


Vital Statistics. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1983. 1934. 
Number of deaths oe = 93 163 210 117 103 108 
Death-rate per 1,000... 9-32 13-58 15-16 11-08 9-13 9-42 
Deaths of infants under 21 28 28 p73 13 16 


1 year of age. 
Death-rate per 1,000 of 99-62 102-56 84-08 72:29 40-88 47-61 
births. 


Births + 315 


The crude birth-rate was 27°48 per mille as compared with 33°78 
in 1983 and 34.94 in 1932. 
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Immigration. 


9,192 Europeans entered Northern Rhodesia during 1934. This 
number includes immigrants, returning residents, visitors, and a 
small percentage of persons in transit. The immigrants numbered 
1,726 of whom 1,596 were British ; of the 130 aliens, 17 per cent. 
were citizens of the United States of America. 

The following comparative table of immigrants shows the pro- 
gress of the territory :— 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

156 1,038 1,066 1,861 3,651 1,702 615 801 1,726 


Seventy-one persons with dependants were removed from the 
territory under the Immigration Ordinance. Of this number 
fifty-four were indigent, nine criminal, five illiterate, and three un- 
desirable on economic grounds. 

Accurate figures of emigration are not available. 

Twenty-seven destitute persons were repatriated at Government 
expense to neighbouring territories or overseas—a considerable de- 
crease on the 1933 total of 173 and the 1932 total of 409. Of 
the twenty-seven repatriations, twenty-six were effected during the 
first half-year, and the scale of repatriation has now returned to 
normal. 


Asiatic Population. 


The approximate Asiatic population as at 31st December, 1934, 
was 188, an increase of nine over 19383. All these Asiatics were 
British Indians with the exception of three Seychelles Islanders. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The medical facilities available to the European and native popu- 
lations in the past were maintained throughout the year, and were 
as follows :— 


European Hospitals. Native Hospitals. 


Livingstone. Livingstone. 
Lusaka. Choma. 
Broken Hill. Mazabuka, 
Ndola. Lusaka. 
Kasama. Broken Hill. 
Fort Jameson. Ndola. 
Mongu. Kasama. 
Fort Rosebery. 
Fort Jameson. 
Mongu. 
Balovale. 


In addition to the above-mentioned hospitals, Government main- 
tained twenty-five dispensaries on Government stations and thirteen 
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in rural districts in charge of native orderlies. The rural dis- 
pensaries were visited periodically by the medical officer of the 
district. 

Owing to the vastness of the territory and the lack of means of 
communication, the treatment of the African population presents 
considerable difficulty. It is hoped that the finances of the terri- 
tory will improve in the near future and that it will be possible 
to establish the chain of rural dispensaries envisaged in 1931. 


A new European hospital is under construction at Lusaka, and 
it is hoped that it will be ready for occupation in June, 1935. 


A three-roomed hospital, for the use of the paramount chief and 
his family, was erected at Mongu in September by the Barotse 
Trust Fund. 

A great deal of valuable medical work has been done by the 
various missions, who contro] twenty-seven hospitals under the 
supervision of doctors and trained nurses; these services to the 
natives are subsidized by Government to the extent of £2,950 per 
annum. 

The large mines in the copper belt maintain their own medical 
staff and well-equipped hospitals in which they care for their 
employees. All destitute Europeans and unemployed natives are 
treated at Government expense, but where possible they are trans- 
ported to the Government hospital at Ndola. 

The railway maintained either full-time or part-time medical 
officers at Livingstone, Lusaka, Broken Hill, and Ndola, who gave 
medical treatment to railway employees as required. 


School inspections.—Medical inspections of all European schools 
were carried out twice and parents advised as regards the health 
of their children. 

The subsidies granted to dental surgeons at Livingstone, Lusaka, 
Broken Hill, Ndola, and Fort Jameson for the regular inspection 
and treatment of school children were continued throughout the 
year. 

No appointments to the posts vacated in 1988 were made during 
the year, with the result that only existing health services were 
maintained, all medical officers performing the duties of medical 
officers of health in addition to their clinical duties. 

However, despite the drastic economy measures, it is gratifying to 
note that the general health of the country throughout the year 
was good and no epidemic disease of great importance was recorded. 


Malaria and Blackwater Fever—A sum of £500 was provided 
in the 1934 Estimates for anti-malaria work, which has been 
continued in and around most townships, and results have beep 
most encouraging. 
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The anti-mosquito measures adopted at the mines, especially at 
Luanshya, have proved of very considerable value, and are 
striking examples of what could be done were funds available. 

The following table of deaths will indicate the general improve- 
ment of conditions since the commencement of the anti-malaria 
campaign. It is regretted that the mortality rate of blackwater 
has not improved a great deal, and it must be emphasized that most 
cases occur among indigent Europeans, living in unhygienic 
surroundings, over whom there is no control. 


1931. 1982. 1933. 1934. 
Malaria on 22 16 3 10 
Blackwater is 19 22 20 11 


Trypanosomiasis.—Thirteen cases of this disease were reported 
during the year, the distribution being as follows. All these cases 
were natives and only one death occurred, at Choma. 


Livingstone ex Bechuanaland 
Choma 

Luanshya ... 

Mufulira ... 

Nkana 

Kasama 

Fort Rosebery 

Fort Jameson 


| & | 
wl morte wrrpmoHH 


The case admitted to Livingstone hospital was brought in early 
in December from Kasane, Bechuanaland, together with a number 
of suspected cases for observation. No further cases have been 
reported from that district. 


Typhoid.—Twenty-one European and forty native cases were 
reported during the year, with one native death at Nkana. 
The distribution of these notifications is as follows :— 








Typhoid. Paratyphoid. 
European. Native. European. Native. 
Livingstone 6 5 4 _ 
Choma 2 _ _ re 
Lusaka... 1 _, _ _ 
Broken Hill 2 _— 4 es 
Luanshya _ 29 _ _ 
Nkana ... _ 1 — a 
Mwinilunga 2 _ = pas 
Balovale ... — 5 _ — 
13 40 8 = 
A 


» 
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Cereurc-spinal Meningiitis—Seven cases were reported during 


tue vear. all of which were natives. The distribution is as 
iobows :— 
Cases. Deaths. 
Mazabuka 1 rose 
Lusaka 2 2 
Ndola 1 1 
Luaushva 1 _ 
Mutulira 1 _ 
Nkana 1 - 
a 38 


Variola.—Sixteen cases were reported during the year, thirteen 
at Mumbwa and three at Lusaka. The outbreaks were of a mild 
form and no deaths occurred. 

The fact that there were no other notifications is conclusive 
evidence that the extensive vaccination campaign has had the 
desired results. 

Measles.—A severe epidemic was reported from Kalabo in the 
Barotse Province during August: 611 cases with 44 deaths were 
reported. all the deaths being amongst infants. All necessary pre- 
cautious as regards isolation. etc.. were taken and a further spread 
of the disease effectively checked. 


Influenza.—The seasonal occurrence of this disease has been very 
marked during the year, especially at Livingstone and in the mining 
area. There has been a remarkable decrease in the mortality rate 
at Livingstone, as compared with previous vears, and this is due 
partly to the fact that natives have begun to appreciate the 
advantages of seeking hospital treatment immediately, instead of 
being admitted in a moribund condition, and partly to the milder 
type of the infection. 

The following percentages of deaths at Livingstone will illustrate 
these remarks :— 

1932. 1983. 1934. 

17-8 13 6-4 
The following is a summary of cases which occurred during the 
year — 


Cases. Deaths. 
European. Native. European. Native. 
Livingstone wae aes 165 969 —_ 46 
Roan Antelope ... 2s 88 312 —_ —_ 
Broken Hill Dev. Co. ... 64 133 _ _ 
Mufulira ... es ee 108 169 — = 
Nkana... os ay 229 339 1 ll 


Rabies.—The occurrence of rabid dogs was reported from time 
to time and all persons suspected of being in contact with these 
animals were protected by inoculation. 
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Child Welfare. 


The welfare clinics previously established at Livingstone, Lusaka, 
Ndola, and Luanshya functioned throughout the year, and reports 
received are most encouraging. : 


Livingstone —The Livingstone clinic is run by the District 
Nursing and Welfare Association under the direction of the Medical 
Officer of Health, who is chairman of the Association, and funds are 
derived from grants received from Government, the Beit Trustees, 
Rhodesia Railwpys, Ltd., and the Municipality of Livingstone. The 
Government grant is £200 per annum. The nurse’s duties are 
divided between the European and native welfare clinics, which are 
held twice weekly, the native clinic and dispensary at the location, 
and visits to sick people in the town. 

The following figures show her activities during the year :— 


Cases. Attendances. 
Maramba dispensary (native) ... 866 12,540 
Native welfare clinic ae Ae 173 1.127 
European welfare clinic ... ane 44 444 


Lusaka.—The European and native clinics opened in September, 
1933, did excellent work throughout the year. Mrs. F. Adam 
Thomson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., was appointed in charge of the 
two clinics, and is paid by the Government. The moderate running 
expenses in connexion with the European clinic were defrayed by 
the local Welfare Association and all expenses of the native clinic, 
other than transport charges, which were met by Government, were 
paid out of the Beer Hall profits by the Management Board. 

127 European children attended for treatment, which figure repre- 
sents 75 per cent. of the children under 5 years of age, in the whole 
district. 6,499 native cases were treated, with 26,090 attendances. 

The Medical Officer reports that the clinic is steadily growing 
more popular, especially with the native women, who are beginning 
to appreciate the value of ante-natal treatment. 

No figures are yet available for the Ndola and Luanshya clinics, 
but periodical reports indicate that a great deal of work is being 
done for both sections of the community. 


Native Labour. 


The Roan Antelope, Nkana, Mufulira, and Broken Hill mines 
have been active throughout the year, and the number of natives 
employed increased from 11,861 in January to 16,904 in December. 
There is little or no recruiting done at present and this is due to 
general conditions of labour, which have been sufficient to induce 
thousands of natives to seek employment on the copper belt. All 
employees on these mines are housed and fed under hygienic con- 
ditions, and every attention is given to the sick. Modern ideas 
on health and hygiene are inculcated into the minds of the natives 
and there is no doubt that these men, when returning to their 
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vilaget OL ibe wermination of tueir contracts. wil not be satisfied 
w ive unger their uormal conczuons. aud wil tuns spread iis 
Eada yen pe W Tue lore Yerste areas. 

Tue aovauceent of the native is ont a meter of time. and the 
mnporiauce of tues large native Communities In close proximity to 
BLuropewue aud under strict European supervision canzot be over- 
esunaved. : 


V.—HOUSING. 
European Government Honsing. 


Apart from the exvensive buliding operations at the site of the 
new capiial. no buildings were eremed during the rear. 

The od Government houses and single qaavvers are brick build- 
quge of the bungalow type. with large rooms and spacious verandahs, 
whicts are closed in wih mosquito gauze. Outside Kitchens and 

rb closets within convenient distance of the honses are provided. 

Catenin buildings erected during the last three vears are 
built op modern lines. with indoor kitchens and earth closets, water- 
borne sewage being installed where possible. 

Buildings erected at the new capital during the vear are of an 
eutirely new design and are mostly double-storied. Six blocks of 
flats. each containing eight two-roomed units, kitchen. ete., Gor- 
ernment House, aud the new central offices were completed. A 
new European hospital and Nurses’ Home have also been started. 

Al) these buildings are provided with water-borne sewage systems, 
disposal being effected by means of septic tanks. The sanitary 
fittings are of standard modern design. 














European Non-Government Honsing. 

Modern buildings, most suitable to this countrr, and equipped 
with every convenience, are to be found on all the mines on the 
copper belt. Most privately-owned residences throughout the terri- 
tory are similar to the older type of Government houses. Owing 
to the economic position, little or no building was started during 
the year. 


Native Housing. 


Native housing throughout the territory, and especially in the 
urban districts, Is a matter of great importance. In the more 
settled areas, especially on the railway line and in the mining 
areas, great strides in the right direction have been taken. Native 
esplovees on the mines are to-day housed in well-véntilated brick 
buildings. Separate kitchens, wash-houses and latrines are pro- 
vided, and regular inspections are made to enforce cleanliness and 
to inculcate hygienic habits. 

A model native servants’ compound has been built at the new 
capital for a limited number of natives of the better type. The 
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buildings are two-roomed and three-roomed and are a distinct 
improvement on any buildings erected in the past. The new native 
compound at the capital site is composed of brick buildings of the 
circular type, with outside kitchens, wash-houses and water-borne 
sewage. 

Every effort, as far as funds will permit, is being made to induce 
natives in the rural districts to build better huts. -Models of the 
type advocated are being built at all Government stations to serve 
as guest-huts for visiting chiefs and headmen, and all District 
Officers and missionaries have been given printed copies of Dr. 
de Boer’s Report on the North-Eastern Districts, which contains 
full information regarding the type of hut required and general 
hints on hygiene and sanitation. 

The economic and social development of the native is a matter 
of time, but there is no doubt that the organized control of natives 
in industrial areas will have the effect of inducing them to live 
under more hygienic conditions when eventually they return to 
their villages. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Land and Agriculture. 


Of the total area of the territory of approximately 275,000 square 
miles, some 13,700 square miles, or about 44 per cent., have been 
alienated to Europeans. Most of the alienated land is used for 
grazing. 

The following table illustrates the trend of arable farming since 
1926. These figures and those in other tables relate only to 
settlers’ holdings ; no statistics of native production are available :— 


Total under 
Season. Maize. Tobacco. Wheat. cultivation. 
acres. . acres. acres. acres. 
1926-27 ... ioe 44,837 6,719 2,780 69,837 
1927-28 ... es 43,889 7,358 1,734 62,928 
1928-29 ... ee 39,215 3,232 2,572 67,207 
1929-30 ... wae 47,085 3,585 2,085 66,429 
1930-31 ... see 42,974 2,328 1,694 76,092 
1931-32 ... a6 42,757 2,472 2,261 73,000* 
1932-33 ... oss 34,036 2,236 2,271 63,000* 
1933-34 ... ase 36,487 3,375 2,845 65,000* 


* Estimated. 


The final column includes acreages under minor crops, orchards and bare fallows. 


The 1938-34 season was generally favourable to the production 
of summer cereals. The total rainfall was low but the rains were 
well distributed. 

The maize crop was abundant and the average yield, 6-9 bags 
per acre, is equal to the record established in 1931-32. The acreage 
was slightly greater than that of the preceding season but is still 
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The equivalent of about 9,000 cases of locally-produced citrus fruit 
was sold. 

Arable farming conditions showed considerable improvement on 
the railway line. Maize prices were high until the new crop came 
on the market but then fell to a low level owing mainly to com- 
petition with native grain traded at ridiculously low prices. Never- 
theless it appears that the bulk of the European crop will be ab- 
sorbed at prices which will be remunerative to the better growers, 
for labour charges have halved since the beginning of the decade. 
From a study of maize yields obtained since the war it is evident 
that not only are bad years less disastrous than they used to be 
but favourable seasons are more fully exploited. The upward trend 
in maize yields may be ascribed to the abandonment of inferior 
lands and to the marked growth of the practice of green-manuring. 
The Creamery proved of great service to farmers in possession of 
dairy herds and more crops are being grown for feeding purposes. 
The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease caused great anxiety over 
the export of tobacco and wheat. Happily the restrictions, though 
irksome, have not prevented tobacco from entering the United 
Kingdom and South African markets. 

Several of the young coffee estates at Abercorn are now in bear- 
ing. The preliminary indications of quality are unquestionably 
satisfactory, but the future of the industry will depend on the 
maintenance of prices and on the ability of the bushes to give 
a reasonable sustained yield under local conditions. Apart from 
the White Borer there is no serious pest at present. It is now 
evident that irrigation and heavy manuring will be essential on 
the light soils of the Abercorn coffee plantations. Some 340 cwt. 
of coffee was produced during the year. 

Red locust swarms had bred in almost all districts by the end 
of January and hopper emergence was much earlier than in former 
years. Happily it was also less heavy. In late February disease 
caused by the fungus empusa grylli appeared for the first time and 
spread rapidly among hoppers and adults until July, when it had 
apparently accounted for all swarms of local origin. The disease 
did not appear sufficiently early to prevent some damage to matur- 
ing crops from young flying swarms. 

In October a new influx of swarms from Angola and the Belgian 
Congo swept the territory and egg-laying commenced in Novem- 
ber. Most fortunately the fungus disease appeared in December 
and considerably reduced the extent of the later layings. Moreover 
egg parasitism showed a marked increase and the fungus disease 
is now spreading amongst hopper bands. 


Veterinary. 

Two outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease occurred during the 
year. The first was in the quarantine camp at Kazungula amongst 
cattle imported from Bechuanaland. The disease was kept con- 
fined to the quarantine area. The second outbreak occurred in 
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Namwala and spread to the Lusaka and Mazabuka areas. All 
stock in the infected areas have been inoculated by the intramucosal 
tongue method and there has been no further recurrence of out- 
breaks. 


Veterinary reports from Barotseland indicate that that Pro- 
vince is now free of foot-and-mouth disease. A veterinary patrol 
on the Barotse-Angola border is maintained for the prevention of 
illicit movement of stock from across the border. 


Cases of heartwater, a tick-borne disease, were very frequent 
during the latter part of the year, undoubtedly owing to the fact 
that continuous rains interfered with dipping at short intervals. 


Losses from other bacterial and virus disease were insignificant. 
Direct and indirect losses from ecto-metazoal and endo-metazoal 
parasites were heavy. 


Increased mining activities on the copper belt created a greatly 
increased demand for slaughter stock and ranchers had the oppor- 
tunity to dispose of suitable animals. If the present demand con- 
tinues the native herds will have to be more largely drawn on 
than has been the case lately. An increase in the ruling prices 
may induce the non-European stock owners to dispose of much 
larger amounts of cattle and so relieve the present overstocking 
in the Native Reserves. 

The Livestock Co-operative Society had in the beginning of the 
year some difficulty in disposing of slaughter stock offered by its 
members. The stock was readily absorbed during the last quarter 
of the year at favourable prices. 


The Creamery, established with Government support at Lusaka, 
has increased its output during the year and is well supported by 
the farmers. The foundation of the Creamery has created a great 
demand for dairy stock and a fair number of Friesland and Red 
Poll sires have been imported recently. 

The supply Of fresh milk available for disposal on the mines falls 
far short of the demand. Dairymen in those parts suffer great losses 
of dairy cows from trypanosomiasis. The losses have in some cases 
been successfully reduced by regular treatment of the stock with 
the trypanocidal preparation called Antimosan. 

The territory remained’closed for the importation of slaughter 
cattle from Southern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland. 


Frozen and chilled mutton as well as live sheep for slaughter 
had to be imported from the south to meet the local demands. 
Some of the local farmers realized good prices for locally-reared 
animals. 

The period under review has been a bad year for stock. An 
insufficient rainfall and destruction of vegetation by locusts reduced 
the carrying capacity of the pastures and losses from poverty were 
greatly increased. 


4 ah, 
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Mining. 
Producing Mines. 

Roan Antelope Mine.—Production of copper during 1934 has 
been based on an adjustment of the supply to meet the demand 
and the éntire output, amounting to 62,330 tons, of copper was 
shipped and sold to United Kingdom and Continental consumers. 

Underground development work is progressing rapidly westwards 
on both sides of the ore-body. The ore so produced will be handled 
by the large vertical shafts which have been laid out 7,000 feet 
west of the present main shaft. 

A second reverberatory furnace has been built and’'¢ame into 
operation in October. Other additions to the smelter include a 
third converter and a second ingot-casting machine. 

Additions to the power station include a 12,000 K.W. turbo 
alternator, a large turbo blower, and a 10,000 cubic foot steam 
turbo air compressor. 

The crushing and treatment plant have operated to full capacity 
for a large part of the year. Additions to the crushing plant have 
been started which will increase the capacity of the concentrator. 


Nkana Mine.—2,307,000 tons of ore averaging 3-79 per cent. 
copper were mined in 1934 from stopes above the 600 foot level. 
Stope development is in progress down to the 750 foot lével. On 
the 900 foot level the main drive advanced towards the limits of 
the ore-body. Development has been started on the 1,050 foot, 
1,250 foot, and 1,450 foot levels. 

In the Mindola section of the mine four shafts are being sunk. 
The vertical shaft is 700 feet deep. No. 2 Incline shaft is down to 
1,189 feet, and development from the 650 foot level station has cut 
the ore-body which shows a satisfactory copper content. An anode 
refining furnace and casting wheel have been added to the smelter. 
The electrolytic refinery was completed at the end of October and 
the cells started up in rotation. By the end of December 600 tons 
of electrolytic copper had been produced. 

1,280,000 lb. of cobalt were exported as ferro-cobalt alloy. 


Mufulira Mine.—Underground work was confined to sub-level 
and main drive development in preparation for stoping. The ore 
from this was sufficient to supply the plant requirements. The 
concentrates from the plant were smelted at Nkana and from 
these 18,097 tons of copper were obtained. The sinking of the 
main shaft was resumed in July. By the end of the year it had 
been sunk and timbered with steel setts to 670 feet, including 
stations at 460 and 660 feet. 

An extensive construction programme started in the middle of 
the year. The crushing and concentrating plant will be increased 
from 1,500 tons to 6,000 tons per day capacity and a smelter will 
be erected. 

Broken Hill Mine.—Mining has been directed almost entirely to 
supplying the plant with zine ore, from which 19,540 tons of 
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electrolytic zinc was produced. The vanadium export of 601 tons 
was from stocks on hand. 198 tons of lead were produced from 
residues and lead zinc sulphide ore mined during the year. 

An extra roasting furnace has been added to the sulphuric acid 
plant, increased production being required to supply acid to the 
electrolytic refinery at Nkana. 

Luiri Gold Areas.—Work was resumed on these areas in July, 
1934. The workings at Matala were de-watered to the 200 foot 
level, and drives east and west of the reef started. The shaft will 
be sunk to 300 feet to open up the reef on this level. On the 
Dunrobin and other prospects the ore-bodies are béing tested by 
diamond drill holes. The power plant has been reconditioned and 
a 500 cubic foot air compressor installed. 


New Jessie Mine.—The reef on Klipspringer No. 2 has supplied 
the ore for the mill during the year. Several reefs have been struck 
on both the Klipspringer blocks of claims. A two-compartment 
vertical shaft was sunk to 150 feet on the Jessie D.B. claims from 
which crosscuts east and west are being driven to intersect the 
reefs. Old sand dumps are being re-treated in the cyanide plant. 

Sasare West Mine.—This small gold mine tributed from the 
North Charterland Exploration Company (1910) Limited continues 
to give a good return on a small tonnage mined. 

Sachenga Mica.—Two mining locations in this area have been 
pegged and a small amount of mica produced. 

Development ‘Mines.—Nchanga, Chambishi, Kansansbi, and 
Bwana Mkubwa have not been worked during the year. 

Cassiterides.—Seven mining locations have been pegged on 
alluvial tin discovered in the Southern Province in the hills to the 
east of Choma. 

Prospecting. 

Rhokana Concessions (Rhodesia Congo Border Concession and 
Nkana Concession).—Prospecting was suspended for the first four 
months of 1934. During the remainder of the year, 685 square 
miles were prospected and geologically mapped. Several small gold 
and copper occurrences were found. Gold-bearing alluvials were 
sampled but the values were too low to be worked profitably. 


Loangwa Concessions.—Extensive deposits of flake graphite about 
45 miles north-west of Lundazi have been prospected by trenching. 
Gold occurrences which were located during the preliminary travers- 
ing are being intensively prospected with encouraging results. An 
option has been obtained on the Rhino Mine belonging to the North 
Rhodesia Company Limited, and the old shafts are being re- 
conditioned and deepened to develop and sample the ore-body. 

A total of 2,595 square miles were traversed and geologically 
mapped during the year Of these, 1,184 square miles were in the 
North Charterland area of the concession. 
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Rhodesia Minerals Concessions.—In these concessions 1,010 
square miles were traversed and mapped. Five gold occurrences 
were discovered and trenched, three of which have yielded excep- 
tionally high assays. Further work is necessary before their merits 
can be assessed. 

General. 

There has been a marked expansion in the copper mines. This 
was particularly the case in the later half of the year at Nkana, 
where production had to be increased to meet the requirements of 
the electrolytic refinery without reducing the output of blister 
copper. 

The total output of copper in blister for 1934 was 33,090 tons 
higher than 1933, an increase of 30 per cent. No new mines have 
been opened. 

: Mineral Production. 

In addition to the mineral production given below, 4,525 tons of 
copper were produced at Nkana for the manufacture of anodes for 
the refinery :— 


£ 8. d. 

Gold a oe As on 2,112-61 ounces 14,511 8 0 
Silver as os ate cae 187-13 ,, 1600 
Copper (ia blister) one «+. 187,294-65 tons 4,147,086 0 0 
Copper (electrolytic) ...  ... 601-86 ,, 18,848 5 0 
Lead Sie ots eee = 184-15 ,, 1,951 14 0 
Zine wee “6 are +» 19,640 on 265,697 12 0 
Vanadium a oA «ss  7,129-04 Ib. 4,633 18 0 
Manganese Ore ... is sé 2,041-35 tons 3,062 0 0 
Mica a a ws v .2,179 Ib. 326 17 0 
Cobalt... as aoe «+» 1,280,002 ” 320,000 10 0 
$4,776,134 4 0 





The total value of the minerals produced in 1933 was £3,845 ,560. 


VIT.—_COMMERCE. 


The external trade of the territory improved considerably during 
the year 1934, and the steady progress which has been made since 
the upward tendency in import trade started in August, 1933, has 
now placed the trading conditions of the territory in a comparatively 
satisfactory position. 

The value of merchandise imported during the year under review 
amounted to £2,957,117 as against £1,931,829 in 1933, an increase 
of £1,025 ,288 or 53-1 per cent. In addition, Government stores 
to the value of £42,204 and specie to the value of £4,416 were 
imported. 

The total exports of merchandise were valued at £4,530,933 as 
compared with £3,715,396 in 1933, an increase of £815,537 or 
21-9 per cent. In addition specie to the value of £9,462 was 
exported. 

The large increase in imports during the year as compared with 
1933 is to a large extent due to the importations in connexion with 
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the copper-refining plant at Nkana and the development at the 
Mufulira copper mines. This is exemplified by the metals and 
machinery class, the value for which increased from £486,546 in 
1933 to £1,186,523 in 1934. At the same time very satisfactory 
improvement is shown throughout all the remaining classes of im- 
ports. The increase shown in the value of exports reflects the 
increased production from the copper mines which maintained 
a steady output during the year. 

The British Empire supplied 75-8 per cent. of the total imports 
of merchandise during 1934 and the percentages of Empire imports 
for the previous four years were as follows :—1930, 69-9 per cent., 
1931, 73-8 per cent., 1932, 74-8 per cent. and 1933, 76-8 per cent. 
The United Kingdom supplied 39-5 per cent. and the United States 
of America was the largest supplier of the foreign countries with 
11-7 per cent. of the import trade. ; 

Minerals constituted 97-1 per cent. of the total value of domestic 
exports during the year, copper alone representing 84-2 per cent. 
The United Kingdom and Germany furnished the principal markets 
for our domestic exports, taking 44-3 ‘per cent. and 24-4 per cent. 
respectively of the total value. 

The trade balance is in favour of exports to the extent of 
£1,573,816 whereas in 1933 it was £1,783,567. 

The following figures show the value of imports and merchandise 
and the value of exports—excluding specie—for the past ten 
years :— 





Year. Imports, Heports. 
1925 oer ve ose 1,284,025 432,997 
1926 ae 1,667,584 484,382 
1927 1,957,138 755,525 
1928 2,366,317 847,068 
1929 3,602,417 899,736 
1930 4,862,722 885,976 
1931 5,140,548 1,178,515 
1932 1,864,902 2,675,248 
1933 1,931,829 3,716,396 
1934 eek 2,957,117 4,530,933 

Imports. 


The following summary furnishes a comparison of the value of 
merchandise imported during the years 1931 to 1934 which 
originated from British and from foreign countries :— 


Imports from : 1931. 1932. 1933. roe 
£ £ £ 

Union of South Africa es +» 854,635 395,018 404,540 617,112 

Southern Rhodesia ... ase 617,327 328,959 346,261 422,574 
United Kingdom and other British 

"Pomseasions .. oe see 2,423,617 670,465 732,072 1,803,779 

Le PA NETL EN RUS ee ee 

Total British Empire ... ... 3,795,579 1,894,442 1,482,873 2,243,465 

Foreign Countries aa se 1,844,969 470,460 448,956 713,652 

AC DUR OUR Mig al ee eee aed Pane 


Total Merchandise ... —_«...#5,140,548 £1,864,902 £1,931,829 £2,957,117 
GD kn ica Fi nee ae 
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For the purpose of illustrating the routes of trade, the follow- 
ing table shows the value of merchandise received from the Union 
of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia and directly from overseas 
during the years 1931 to 1934 :— 


Imports from : 
Union of South Africa 


Southern Rhodesia 
Imported from overseas 


Total ... 


1931. 1932. 
£ £ 
«+ 1,467,722 451,144 
+. 1,483,074 914,537 
+» 2,189,752 499,221 


1933. 

£ 
502,643 
857,248 
571,938 


+-.£5,140,548 £1,864,902 £1,931,829 


1934. 
£ 
699,131 
1,040,278 
1,217,708 


£2,957,117 


The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 
principal classes of imports during the years 1930 to 1934 :— 


1930. 
£ 
Animals (living) 71,082 
Foodstuffs, etc. 457,870 
Ales, spirits, wines, 
etc. (potable) 174,604 
Spirits (non-potable) 2,032 
Tobacco 88,203 
Textiles, apparel, 
yarns, fibres 609,741 
Metals, metal manu- 
factures, machinery 
and vehicles «» 2,206,841 
Minerals, earthen- 
ware, glasses and 
cement... «-. 304,207 
Oils, waxes, resins, 
paints and var- 
nishes es ++» 286,951 
Drugs, chemicals and 
fertilizers ... a 87,920 
Leather, rubber and 
manufactures 
thereof «+» 117,628 
Wood, cane, wicker 
and manufactures 
thereof 208,427 
Books, paper, and 
stationery ... 62,415 
Jewellery, time- 
pieces, fancy goods, 
ete. ... wees 63,546 
Miscellaneous ‘121,405 


1931. 1932. 
£ £ 
68,315 29,036 
468,297 262,22] 
145,686 84,485 

4,564 1,523 
92,124 61,622 
579,192 319,836 
2,504,339 391,531 
257,910 132,251 
244,379 (142,811 
91,623 52,828 
133,080 57,032 
152,421 51,493 
71,294 36,260 
59,804 29,778 
267,520 212,196 


1933. 

£ 
367 
197,810 


74,475 
1,400 
53,432 


308,423 


486,546 


176,292 


126,318 


64,175 


58,854 


48,092 


34,805 


25,419 
276,421 


1934. 
£ 
13,845 
229,381 


88,051 
1,929 
62,071 


350,346 


1,186,523 


247,218 


137,548 


85,588 


78,362 


71,749 


38,526 


28,310 
337,670 





Total Imports ...£4,862,722 £5,140,548 £1,864,902 £1,931,829  £2,967,117 
ese Ee Oe a ee 
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Exports, 


The following table shows the value of the total exports during 
the years 1931 to 1934 :— 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ £ 
Domestic exports ... ... «988,441 2,436,170 3,588,609 4,399,990 
Imported goods re-exported «187,030 239,078 +=—«126,787 130,048 


‘Artistes exported through the post... 3,044 included included _ included 
inabove. inabove. in above. 








Total merchandise vexpored .-. 1,178,515 2,675,248 3,715,396 4,530,933 
Specie... 30,430 30,437 31,958 9,462 
Grand total vs asevev£,208,945 £2,705,685 £3,747,354  £4,540,395 





The following summary furnishes a comparison of the value of 
exports to the Union, Southern Rhodesia, the United Kingdom 
and other British Possessions, and to foreign countries, distinguish- 
ing domestic exports and imported goods re-exported, during the 
years 1931 to 1934 (excluding specie for all years and articles 
exported through the post for the year 1931) :— 








Domestic Exports. Fi 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
£ £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa Se a 57,527 29,300 60,325 69,580 
Southern Rhodesia ... ate 30,182 31,644 18,766 20,210 
United Kingdom and other British 
Possessions ve aes ave 828,884 778,024 1,179,719 1,947,989 
Foreign countries... iis we 576,848 1,597,302 2,329,799 2,362,211 
Total domestic exports ... ... £988,441 £2,436,170 £3,588,609 £4,399,990 
Imported Goods Re-Hzported. £ £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa ae as 73,685 74,881 30,896 37,870 
Southern Rhodesia ... 80,989 124,108 68,480 63,879 
United Kingdom and other British 
Possessions age 3,470 7,504 14,941 19,211 
Foreign countries... ... ... 28,886 32,685 12,470 —9,083 





Total imported goods re-exported £187,030 £239,078 £126,787 £130,943 





The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 
principal items of domestic exports for the years 1930 to 1934 :— 
1930. 1981. 1982. 1933. ae 


£ £ £ £ 
Copper... ... vs. ss, 226,882 505,204 2,087,620 3,114,618 3,706,788 
Cobalt alloy ... si ee _ pie 39,008 191,755 
Zine... "341,660 200,675 1,088 275,834 330,454 
Vanadic oxide (fused) a — 73,760 164,752 —«-19,688 (16,676 
Vanadium... .- 24,710 17,871 32,268 = 21,648 
Gold ... + =—:26,611 36,390 = 41,277 6,833 6,351 
Tobacco (unmanufactured) .. 57,163 33,346 39,209 «© 35,196 41,669 
Wood, manufactured and 42,216 


partly manufactured ... 17,053 20,929 23,414 36,829 
Hides, skins and horns =i«.j.-—«s«:1,486 19,807 8,725 8,647 9,967 
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VIII— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The position in regard to employment improved not inconsider- 
ably during the year, and many more natives were able to find 


. employment than in 1938, though there still remained very large 


numbers who did not succeed in doing so. The number of natives 
in employment at the end of 1934 amounted to about 49,700 as 
compared with 39,350 at the end of 1933, 42,000 at the end of 
1932 and 79,000 at the end of 1931. Wages remained generally 
speaking on about the same level as in 1933. The principal in- 
creases in employment among natives were in mining, in which 
14,245 were employed on an average as against 9,920 in 1933, 
agriculture, in which the respective figures were 8,981 and 5,624, 
building, the figures in which were 3,770 and 1,640, manufactures 
representing respectively 2,761 and 1,648, and domestic, which 
showed an increase from 9,335 in 1933 to 10,388 in 1934. Other 
forms of employment such as railways and Government, showed 
very much the same figures as those for 1933. 

No recruiting of labour took place in the territory during the 
year, but there was a considerable independent exodus of natives 
in search of work to Southern Rhodesia and to the Lupa Gold- 
fields in Tanganyika Territory. At the latter labour centre oppor- 
tunities for employment increased until by the end of the year 
it was estimated that some 10,000 natives of Northern Rhodesia 
were working there. 

At the end of 1934 there were 104,963 natives of Northern 
Rhodesia working in Southern Rhodesia, the number of those em- 
ployed on mines being 42,876, an increase of 4,676 as compared 
with the same date in 1933. 

Generally speaking native employees receive rations in addition 
to their pay, though in some cases they draw an allowance in lieu 
of food issues. The cost of the allowance varies from about 9s. 
per month in towns to from 4s. to 6s. in the country districts. 
Wages remained very low for labourers in agriculture and building, 
and there was no noticeable increase as compared with 1933. In 
mining they were at about the same level as in 1933, while in 
manufactures there was a slight decrease. 


Wages ranged as follows during the year :— 


Clerks: from £2 to £8 per month. 

Artisans : from 30s. to £5 per month. 

Labourers : 
Mines, surface: from 7s. to 28s. per month. 
Mines, underground : from 10s. to 40s. per month. 
Agriculture: from 4s. to 15s. per month. 
Manufactures: from 10s. to 12s. 6d. per month. 
Railways: from 10s. to 20s. per month. 
Roads: from 10s. to 12s. 6d. per month. 
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The rates of pay on mines include those paid on small workings 
which apparently were not included last year when the figures 
shown referred to the rates on the big copper mines only. 


The cost of living for Europeans is governed mainly by the cost 
of transport. Transport charges, even in the case of places on 
the railway, add considerably to the price of commodities. When 
transport by motor or other means is necessary, as it is in the case 
of places off the line of rail, the average price is still further 
increased. 


The average price of various commodities on the line of rail is as 
follows :— 


Bread, per Ib. loaf ... 

Local flour (1st grade) per ‘b. 
Patna rice, per Ib. 

Mazawattee tea, per lb... 
Sugar (white granulated) per lb. 
Coffee (av., loose and tinned) per lb. 
Butter, per lb. : 
Bacon, per lb. 

Eggs (European farms), per doz. 
Milk, per pint ‘ 
Beef, per lb. : 

Soap (Sunlight) per ‘packet 
Kerosene, tin of 4 gallons ... 
Motor spirit (Shell) per gallon 


DDHOWOOO? 
os 
CBOMDROSCOOHROHHO 


Be 
wnroorn 


The cost of clothing is from 30 to 50 per cent. hate than 
European prices. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


For the education of European children there were, in 1934, 
controlled schools at Livingstone, Choma, Mazabuka, Lusaka, 
Broken Hill, Bwana Mkubwa, Ndola, Luanshya, and Nkana offer- 
ing primary education up to Standard VII, with the additional 
subjects, Latin, French and Algebra in Standards VI and VII 
and Geometry in Standard VII. There were schools at Mulendema, 
Silver Rest, and Maufulira offering primary education up to 
Standard V. All these schools were under Govérnment manage- 
ment, the tuition fees varying from 7s. 6d. to £1 17s. 6d. per 
quarter. The Convent School, Broken Hill, offering education up 
to the standard of the South African Matriculation Certificate 
Examination, and Mrs. Jeffrey’s school at Fort Jameson were 
controlled schools but under private management. During the 
year a number of small uncontrolled schools also remained open. 
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Boarding accommodation was available for girls at the Beit 
School, Choma, and for boys at the Codrington School, Mazabuka, 
the boarding fees being £12 10s. per quarter in each case, and 
for boys and girls at Lusaka School, where the boarding fees were 
£9 per quarter. All three of these schools were under Government 
management. The Convent School, Broken Hill, under Pavers 
management, also provided boarding accommodation. 


Forty-nine teachers were employed in the controlled schools 
under Government management, the enrolment at the end of 1934 
being 922. In addition, 111 children were attending controlled 
schools under private management and 46 were receiving education 
through the Southern Rhodesia correspondence classes. 


Education for natives in Northern Rhodesia is still mainly pro- 
vided through the agency of mission societies. These, however, 
receive financial support from Government and professional guid. 
ance from the inspecting officers of the Native Education 
Department. 


Sixteen of the mission societies operating in the country maintain 
village elementary schools, boys’ and girls’ boarding schools, and 
teacher-training institutions recognized as eligible for Government 
grants. A total sum of £12,570 was directly distributed amongst 
them in recurrent grants for the nine months ending 30th 
September, 1934. This amount included a grant of £1,000 from 
the Beit Railway Trustees, £750 from the Carnegie Corporation, 
and £1,279 from the Barotse National Fund, the latter being 
distributed among three societies carrying on educational work in 
Barotseland. 


Recurrent expenditure on Native Education during the year 
1934, amounted to :— 


£ 
From Government Revenue uae nao .. 18,568 
Beit Railway Trust sae ane Jes ee 1,000 
Carnegie Corporation... Pee a =e 750 
£20,318 





Recurrent expenditure on education under the Barotse Trust Fund 
io the nine months January-September, 1934, was approximately 

3,148. 

Since the year 1929 the sum of £13,800, generously granted by 
the Beit Railway Trustees, has been spent on building and equip- 
ping the Jeanes; Normal and Middle Elementary Schools at 
Mazabuka. In connexion with the establishment of the Native 
Trades School at Lusaka, buildings have been erected between 
1932 and 1934 by means of appropriations from Loan funds. A 
further sum of £700 was granted in 1934 to mission societies for 
school buildings. 
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Oming ty the growin of am in 
years, tts bersning rae cle to 
and te enanre thak the Ioness by Government are being 
atilized satisfactorily aod that a steady iccprovernent in the standard 
A education te being mnaintained. 









One hundred and twenty African teachers passed the written part 
f the Government Certificate Examinations during the year. There 
are now SIA natives who have passed the written section of the 
examination and A235 who have been given certificates after inspec- 
tion of their practices) work. 


Annnal returns show that the Government and the mission socie- 
tea employed on 31st Decernber, 1934, some 1,700 teachers in 
1,570 schools and sub-grade schools. The majority of these teachers 
mint still be claswed as catechists or evangelists in charge of so-called 
“bush” schools and have never had an adequate course of pro- 
fessional training. 


Approximntely 430. certificated teachers were in the service of 
missions at the end of the year and qualified for the Government 
vront-inewid, 


One hundred and fourteen European teachers and technical in- 
alruclors were engaged in native education during the year. 


Heventeon Muropeans and twenty-eight African teachers and in- 
xtructors, including the staff of the Barotse National School, 
comprined the stu of the Native Education Department. 


Rovurna, which must be regarded as approximate, show that 
1b,b40 boys and 6,774 girls attended recognized schools, while 
roughly 48,000 children attended sub-grade schools. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty pupils are at present attending Government element- 
ary and middle schools including the Barotse National School which 
ix maintained entirely by the Barotse National Trust Fund. It is 
ostimatod that there are about 250,000 children of school age in 
Northern Rhodesia, 

The foregoing figures give some idea of the magnitude of the task 
of improving the standard of village elementary education to which 
Government and mission societies are devoting themselves. _ The 
Jeanes Training School, established by Government at Mazabuka, 
is an important and effective agent in the work. At present there 
ave sintoen selected mission teachers being trained as Jeanes 
ieachors. Their wives also receive training in hygiene, child wel- 
fare, and domestic snbjects such as cooking, sewing, etc. 

At. Mbereshi (Liondon Missionary Society), women teachers are 
boing trained along Jeanes lines. A grant of £500 per year is given 
towards the cost of their training, half being borne by Government 
and half by tho Carnegie Corporation. ‘There are twenty girls’ 
hoardmy schools subsidized by Government. with an enrolment of 
approximately S00 pupils, Domestic and vocational training is ap 
unportant foaturve of the envricnla of these girls’ schools. 
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Boys receive training as carpenters, masons, and bricklayers at 
the Barotse National School, at Mbereshi (London Missionary 
Society), and to a lesser degree at several other mission stations. 
The Government Trade School for the training of carpenters, 
masons, and bricklayers at Lusaka was opened early in the year 
with thirty-six apprentices in training. 

Government has also established an elementary and middle board- 
ing school for boys at Mazabuka and elementary and middle co- 
educational schools at Ndola and Kasama. The Government Normal 
School at Mazabuka trains teachers for Government requirements 
and for the smaller missions which have no training schools of their 
own. 


The proportion of recurrent expenditure (including grants from 
Trust funds) on native education to the total expenditure of the 
territory was at the rate of approximately 3-9 per cent. ; the amount 
spent per head of native population on native education was approxi- 
mately 4-8d., but it must be borne in mind that much the greater 
part of native education is carried out by the various missions, and 
it is impossible to compute with any accuracy what their educational 
services represent in terms of monetary expenditure. If it were 
possible to arrive at such a sum, the figure of 4-8d. given above 
would be very largely increased. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Railways. 

The railway from Southern Rhodesia via the Victoria Falls to the 
Belgian Congo passes through North-Western Rhodesia and branch 
lines serving the Roan Antelope, Nkana, and Mufulira copper mines 
radiate from the main line at Ndola. Three through passenger 
trains, on which dining-cars and sleeping accommodation are avail- 
able, run weekly in each direction over the main line. In addition, 
local mixed trains with second-class and native accommodation run 
daily in each direction between Livingstone and Ndola. No dining- 
cars are attached to these latter trains, but stops are made at a 
convenient place sufficiently long to allow of passengers taking a 
meal at the local hotel. In addition to these, a regular goods-train 
service is in operation for the conveyance of goods and mineral 
traffic, and loads of 1,300 tons in the northward direction are regu- 
larly obtained over long sections by these latter trains. 


River Transport. 

Transport to stations in the Barotse valley is by barge along the 
Zambesi river, but for rapid transport light aeroplanes are now 
being used to Mongu, where there is a Government aerodrome. 
There is no sleeping accommodation on the barges, which are made 
fast to the river bank for the night whilst travellers camp on shore. 
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The journey up the Zambesi from Livingstone to Mongu by barge 
takes from twelve days to three weeks : by air it is effected in three 
hours. 


Roads. 


The roads of the territory are of earth with the exception of 
the portion of the Great North road which runs from the Victoria 
Falls to Livingstone—a distance of some eight miles—which is 
bitumen-surfaced. 


The arterial road system consists of three main routes, viz., 
the Great North road from Livingstone, which runs adjacent to 
the railway as far as Kapiri Mposhi (460 miles) where it turns 
north-east to Abercorn and Mpulungu on Lake Tanganyika, a 
total distance of 982 miles. The principal towns and Government 
stations on this route are Kalomo, Choma, Mazabuka, Lusaka, 
Broken Hill, Mpika, Kasama, and Abercorn. At Mpulungu the 
lake steamer connects with Kigoma on the Tanganyika Railway. 


The Congo Border road branches off from the Great North road 
at Kapiri Mposhi and traverses the copper belt, Bwana Mkubwa, 
Ndola, Nkana, Nchanga, and Solwezi being the principal towns 
through which it passes. From Solwezi the road turns south- 
wards and passing through Kasempa and Mumbwa joins the Great 
North road again 45 miles south of Broken Hill. The length of 
the Congo Border road is 650 miles. 


The Great East road leaves the Great North road at Lusaka and 
proceeds to Fort Jameson and the Nyasaland border, where it con- 
nects up with the Nyasaland road system. The distance to Fort 
Jameson is 392 miles and this town is 12 miles from the Nyasa- 
land border. 


In addition to the main routes mentioned above, there are 4,950 
miles of secondary roads which connect settled areas and Govern- 
ment stations throughout the greater part of the territory. 


The roads generally are passable for traffic during nine months 
of the year, but during the rainy season, from December to April, 
traffic is restricted to 7,000 lb. gross loading. 


The arterial roads have, with the exception of the Congo Border 
road, been bridged and culverted with permanent structures. On 
the Great East road the Luangwa Bridge, 850 ft. long, was com- 
pleted in November, 1933, and opened to traffic. This bridge was 
presented by the Beit Trust. 

On other roads, water-ways are crossed by bush timber bridges. 


A number of pontoons are provided at other major river crossings, 
for the use of which the Government charges a moderate fee. 


Travellers can be accommodated at hotels and rest-houses at 
suitable points on all the arterial road systems. 
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Postal. 


The volume of correspondence dealt with by the Northern 
Rhodesia Post Office, which during the years 1932 and 1933 had 
fallen to a considerably lower level than during the two preceding 
years, in 1984 recovered a good part of the ground lost. The total 
number of items—letters, postcards, newspapers, bookpackets, 
parcels and registered articles—received and despatched during the 
four years 1931 to 1934 were as follows :— 





1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Received... «+ 5,463,166 3,978,530 3,356,106 4,680,828 
Despatched se 4,101,864 3,070,330 2,439,164 3,206,274 
Total --- 9,565,030 7,048,860 5,795,270 7,887,102 





The value of stamps sold was £24,748, a larger amount than 
during any of the preceding four years. The value sold in 1933 
was £21,936. : 

Postal orders and money orders were issued during 1983 to the 
value of £69,108 and during 1934 to the value of £91,198. 

Postal orders and money orders were paid during 1933 to the 
value of £31,570 and during 1934 to £34,871. 

‘* Cash-on-delivery ’’ parcel facilities continued to be available 
and the number (8,566) and total value (£17,844) of the parcels 
showed an increase over the figures for 1933. 


Telegraphs. 


The main telegraph route runs beside the railway from the 
Victoria Falls Bridge to the Congo Border, with branches from 
Ndola to Luanshya, Ndola to Nkana and thence to Mufulira. 
Fort Jameson is connected with the Nyasaland system, Kasama 
and Abercorn with the Tanganyika system. 

The volume of telegraph traffic dealt with during the year was 
greater than in 1933, the net telegraph revenue slightly greater. 


1933. 1934. 
Paid telegrams ... see 49,265 51,595 
Official telegrams ... ee 16,262 14,958 
Number of words... oe 859,204 1,264,637 
Net revenue ert a8 £8,001 £8,329 
Telephones, 


(a) Exchanges.—Automatic exchanges are in operation at Broken 
Hill, Livingstone, Luanshya, Lusaka, Masabuka, and Ndola. 
Private licensed automatic exchanges are established at the Roan 
Antelope Mine (Luanshya), the Mufulira Mine, Bwana Mkubwa, 
and Nkana. 

Manual exchanges are in operation at Chisamba, Choma, Kalomo, 
and Mufulira. 
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Trunk call offices are open for public service at Bwana Mkubwa, 
Chingola, Kafue, Kapiri Mposhi, Monze, Nkana, and Pemba. 

The licensed exchanges have facilities for trunk intercommunica- 
tion. 

(b) Trunk Communication.—During 1931 and 1932 the revenue 
from exchange rentals included payments by Government depart- 
ments. Free service was granted from the 1st April, 1933. No 
charge is made for Government trunk calls. 


Revenue. 
1934. 1933. 1932. 1931. 
& £ £ & 
Exchange rentals* ... 3,667 2,987 3,332 1,521 
Call office and trunk fees 3,249 2,058 941 277 
iscellaneous ove 118 83 12 = 
£7,034 £5,128 £4,285 £1,798 











* Excluding rentals due by Government Departments. 


Wireless. 


(a) Aeronautical Services.—Aeronautical wireless stations have 
been installed at Mpika and Broken Hill for radiocommunication 
services principally in connexion with the Imperial Airways Cape 
to Cairo Air Route. Both are equipped for point-to-point communi- 
cation by means of short-wave emissions and for communication 
with aircraft in flight, on a wave-length of 900 metres. 

(b) Internal and International Services.—In addition to aero- 
nautical radiocommunication services, Broken Hill and Mpika 
maintain a public service, as Mpika is otherwise isolated. Short- 
wave stations have been installed at Abercorn, Livingstone, Mongu, 
and Fort Jameson and an experimental short-wave station at 
Lusaka. 

International communication is maintained by Broken Hill with 
the territories of Tanganyika, Southern Rhodesia, and the Union 
of South Africa. 

Revenue is included in telegraph revenue. 


Civil Aviation. 


Steady progress continues to be made in air communications. 
The main air routes are as follows :— 

(1) Livingstone to Mongu via the Zambesi River.—On this 
route an aerodrome exists at Sesheke and landing grounds at 
Sioma and Senanga. 

(2) Livingstone to Ndola.—This route is provided with a 
landing ground at Kalomo, aerodromes at Mazabuka, Kafue, 
Lusaka, a landing ground at Chisamba, and aerodromes at 
Broken Hill and Kapiri Mposhi. 
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Landing grounds will also shortly be available at Choma 
and Monze on that portion of the route between Kalomo and 
Mazabuka. 


(3) Livingstone to Fort Jameson.—Landing grounds exist 
at Nyangwena (Hot Springs), Rufunsa, and Luangwa Beit 
Bridge. It is hoped early in 1935 to establish two emergency 
landing grounds between Luangwa Beit Bridge landing ground 
and Fort Jameson aerodrome and to construct a new aero- 
drome at Fort Jameson. 


(4) Imperial Airways Route.—This route is equipped with 
a landing ground at Leopard’s Hill midway between the 
Southern Rhodesia border and Broken Hill, aerodromes at 
Broken Hill, Kanona, Mtuga, Mpika, Shiwa Ngandu, 
Chinsali, and Isoka, and emergency landing grounds at 
Ndabala, Kalonji, and Mwinimpanza. 


Aerodromes also exist at Abercorn, Mwinilunga, Kalabo, and 
Mumbwa. A new aerodrome is in course of construction at Mongu. 


Landing grounds are also in course of construction at Balovale 
and Mankoya in the Barotse Province and at Kasama and at 
Chibwe between Kasama and Abercorn in the Northern Province. 


All aerodromes are maintained in good condition and every 
endeavour is made as far as possible to maintain emergency landing 
grounds in a satisfactory condition for landing in case of need. 


Airways. 


The service of Imperial Airways has operated with regularity 
throughout the year. 


In July a French air service began operations between 
Madagascar and Broken Hill, connecting with Imperial Airways 
for the carriage of mails only. This service is a weekly one. 


An air mail service operates between Elisabethville and Broken 
Hill to coincide with the arrival of the Imperial Airways machines. 


The Rhodesia and Nyasaland Airways Ltd., with headquarters 
at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, have operated a weekly service 
between Livingstone and Ndola since the beginning of May. The 
machines of this Company arrive at Livingstone on Saturdays from 
the south, proceed north on Sundays and return to Livingstone on 
the southbound journey each Wednesday. 


One aeroplane is stationed at Livingstone and is available for 
hire. This machine is a W.A.C.O. biplane four-seater and is 
owned by Mr. N. D. MacGill, a local resident, who is also the 
pilot. 
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XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


The Standard Bank of South Africa Limited and Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) operate in the territory, with 
branches or agencies at the more important centres. The total 
deposits at these banks at 31st December, 1934, amounted to 
£873,070 as compared with £764,224 at the end of the previous 
year, an increase of over 14 per cent. The Post Office Savings 
Bank deposits amounted to £24,956 at 81st Decémber, 1934, as 
compared with £15,890 at the end of the previous year. 

There is no Land or Agricultural Bank in the territory. 


The Bank Notes and Coinage Ordinance, 1931, Bank Notes and 
Coinage (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932, and Proclamation No. 3 
of 1933 prescribe as legal tender at par throughout the territory 
(a) Bank of England notes, (b) bank-notes issued by the Standard 
Bank of South Africa Limited and Barclays Bank (Dominion 
Colonial and Overseas) at their officés at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, (c) the standard coinage in use in England, and (d) silver 
coinage of Southern Rhodesia for any amount not exceeding £2 
sterling value. The enactment of the first Ordinance on 12th 
October, 1931, marked the departure of Northern Rhodesia from 
the gold standard of currency. 


The English standards of weights and measures are in force. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


No building work was carried out except at the new capital. The 
following are those buildings completed or under construction :— 


Lusaka (New Capital).—Chief Secretary’s house, three Executive 
Council houses, six blocks of flats, Government House, Central 
Offices, European Hospital, one double-storey house, and one 
bungalow. 

The new capital. water supply was nearly completed. This is 
to consist of a 250 ft. borehole, electrically driven pumps, chlorinat- 
ing and softening plants and some seven miles of water mains. 

Two and a half miles of oil-surfaced macadam road were laid and 
two miles of laterite roadway were laid in the new capital. 


XTII.— JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 
Justice is administered by the High Court of Northern Rhodesia 
and by the Magistrates’ Courts subject to appeal to and review by 
the High Court. 
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During the year the High Court dealt with 144 civil matters as 
against 158 in the preceding year, and heard sixteen actions and 
four appeals. Twelve petitions in bankruptcy were presented. 
Sessions were held during the year at points along the line of rail- 
way in March and October. 113 criminal cases came before the 
Court exclusive of reviews of judgments in the lower Courts; these 
latter numbered 295 of which 231 convictions involving one or more 
persons were approved, forty-eight quashed, six altered, two referred 
back and subsequently approved, and in the remaining eight cases 
the accused were bound over. 


Native Courts. 


The Native Courts Ordinance was passed at the same time as the 
Native Authority Ordinance and was, like the latter Ordinance, 
applied to all the territory, with the exception of Bardtseland, as 
from 1st April, 1930. 

Native Courts are established and constituted by the Governor 
and are of two grades. In addition to administering native law and 
custom, in so far as such is not repugnant to natural justice and 
morality, they are given power under the Native Court Rules to try 
certain offences against the laws of the territory. Their power to 
inflict punishment is strictly limited and the Magistrates’ Courts 
have jurisdiction to revise and review their judgments, and in 
certain instances to order the re-trial of a case. District Officers 
may sit as assessors in Native Courts. 

The Governor has the power to suspend and dismiss members, 
and Provincial Commissioners have a similar power, subject to a 
report being made to the Governor on each occasion on which it 
is exercised. ; 

The general conduct of the Native Courts continues to be satis- 
factory and slow but steady progress is being made. Complaints 
against decisions have been few and justice in accordance with 
native custom is administered. 


Police. 


Police prosecuted a total number of 9,513 cases during the year 
1934. This shows an increase of 176 cases over the figures for 1933. 
There was an increase of 32 offences committed by Europeans under 
the Penal Code and a decrease of 59 offences under the local laws. 
Offences by natives under the Penal Code showed an increase of 
89, and under the local Jaws an increase of 164. 

The following is a comparison of the more serious cases with 
those tried during 1933 :— 


Total. 
Crime. Europeans. Natives. 1934, 1933. 
Rifray. Oi ee es oe at 8 140. ~—.s«142 134 
Arson ave . See oe at _ 23 23 16 


Assault, common... sss 134 163 160 
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Total. 

Crime. Europeans. Natives. 1934. 1933. 
Assault, 0.A.B.H. ao a wee 13 lll 124 124 
Assault on police cen ae oes 1 9 10 18 
Burglary... ... 1 100 101 160 
Embezzlement ... - 7 7 1 
Extortion aoe - 1 1 1 
Forgery and uttering 6 129 135 36 
Fraud and false pretences 32 38 70 39 
Housebreaking and thef _ 207 207 197 
Incest... ose wee _ _ _ 1 
Indecent assault ... 2 17 19 17 
Indecent curiosity _ /7 7 3 
Indecent exposure _ _ _ 2 
Manslaughter 6 19 25 21 
Murder ... ai 1 17 18 19 
Attempted murde: _ 5 5 1 
Perjury. weve 4 5 9 5 
Rape and attempted rape 1 12 13 4 
Receiving see aoe _ 67 67 719 
Robbery... -_ 7 7 9 
Theft, all forms 9 1,028 1,037 1,035 
Unlawful wounding — 12 12 9 


The foregoing figures include only those cases taken to Court by 
the police and does not include cases heard by Magistrates at 
stations where the police are not posted. : 


Prisons. 


There are six central prisons in the Territory, situated at Living- 
stone, Broken Hill, Kasama, Mongu, Fort Jameson, and Lusaka. 
A detention camp was instituted at Lusaka during the year and 
this was declared a central prison on the 19th September, 1934. 
In addition to the central prisons there are also twenty-eight local 
prisons situated at each of the other Government stations. 


Committals to all prisons during the year were as follows :-— 


Livingstone... si ot sh dey ioe 760 
Broken Hill... RA aS ay a er 714 
Fort Jameson ... i ise es ee oe 178 
Kasama ee ae se rr an Se: 181 
Mongu ... oy oie at aft ons fh 926 
Lusaka wah oe tas oN bak eh 290 
All local prisons aC oe — whe ... 9,228 





Total ... 12,272 





The daily average number of prisoners for all prisons was 1,399. 
The daily average of sick was 50. 


There were three executions during the year as against two in 
1933. 
There were twenty-five deaths from natural causes. 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The only Session of the Legislative Council during the year 
under review was held. in December, when nineteen Ordinances 
were passed, of which the more important measures were :— 


The Native Tax (Amendment). (No. 3 of 1934.) 

The Registration of United Kingdom Patents. (No. 17 of 
1934.) 

The Non-Native Personal Tax. (No. 19 of 1934.) 

The Trades Licensing (Amendment). (No. 14 of 1934.) 

The Customs and. Excise Duties (Amendment). (No. 6 of 
1934.) 

The Municipal Corporations (Amendment). (No. 18 of 1934.) 

The Legislative Council (Amendment). (No. 7 of 1934.) 

The Bank Notes and Coinage (Amendment). (No. 12 of 
1934.) 


The Entertainments Tax (Amendment). (No. 13 of 1934.) 


The necessity of providing more adequate protection to the 
interests of those engaged in mining operations in the territory is 
recognized in the énactment of the Registration of United Kingdom 
Patents Ordinance, which provides for the abolition of the registra- 
tion of patents granted in Southern Rhodesia but re-enacts the 
principle that in Northern Rhodesia patent rights should depend 
upon a patent issued in the United Kingdom rather than on any 
original application in the territory itself. 


The Native Tax (Amendment) Ordinance increases the power 
of District Officers to exempt natives from payment of tax, and 
also reduces the maximum term of imprisonment in default of 
sufficient distress. The Non-Native Personal Tax Ordinance 
imposes a tax of £1 on every non-native, exclusive of married 
females, who has reached the age of 21 years. Other revenue 
measures are the Trades Licensing (Amendment) Ordinance, which 
requires a licence to be takén out by an insurance agent where 
such person does not ordinarily reside in the territory, and the 
Entertainments Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, which continues the 
entertainments tax until 31st December, 1935. 


Apart from effecting certain minor amendments to tariff items, 
the Customs and Excise Duties (Amendment) Ordinance repeals 
the power of the Governor to prohibit or restrict the importation 
of wheat grown elsewhere than in those parts of the British 
Empire in South Africa south of the Zambesi River, which power 
might have conflicted with the obligations of the territory arising 
out of the Congo Basin Treaties. 

The Municipal Corporations (Amendment) Ordinance tightens 
up the provisions of the law in regard to the disqualification of 
certain persons for membership of municipal councils, extends the 
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statutory period within which a valuation of assessable property 
should be made, and effects a minor amendment relating to the 
collection of licence fees for native-owned dogs. 

The Legislative Council (Amendment) Ordinance provides that 
a person who has been convicted of a crime punishable with im- 
prisonment for six months or longer shall be disqualified for 
election or, if the offence has been committed after election, for 
sitting or voting. 

Although Southern Rhodesia silver coins have already been 
declared legal tender in the territory, and provision exists for the 
legalizing of tender of nickel and copper coins of that Colony, no 
power was contained in the law for the declaration as such of 
cupro-nickel and bronze coins. The necessary amendment is 
effected by the Bank Notes and Coinage (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The more important subsidiary legislation is as follows :— 


Government 

Notice No. 
The Maintenance Orders (Enforcement) Rules aoe ie te 39 
The Foot-and-mouth Disease Regulations, 1934... wie tel 59 
The Mining Regulations, 1934... 71 


The Cattle Diseases (Probibited Imports) ‘(Southern Rhodesia) 86 
Regulations, 1934. 
The Cattle Diseases (Prohibited Imports) (Bechuanaland) 88 


Regulations, 1934..- 
The British Protected Persons Order, 1934 ... ees sae ase 91 
The Mining (Amendment) Regulations, 1934 .. as 97 
The Public Health (Building) (Amendment) Regulations, 19341. Jo 
The Bwana Mkubwa Mine Township By-laws, 1934 116 


The Carriage by Air (Colonies, Protectorates: and Mandated 125 
Territories) Order, 1934. 
Proclamation No. 5 of 1934 re-establishing the Provinces aS «. 136 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The revenue and expenditure for the past seven years have 
been :— 


Expenditure. Total 
Year. Revenue. Recurrent. Extraordinary. ea erage 
£ £ £ 

1928-29... ase 541,606 496,399 28,769 525,168 
1929-30... «+» 672,289 532,367 22,160 554,527 
1930-31... see 830,254 668,083 36,903 704,986 
1931-32... ... 856,376 793,798 26,258 820,056 
1932 29 «+ 649,538 777,290 13,216 790,606 
1933 oe +. 718,283 173,985 4,894 778,879 
1934 eee ove 693,337 710,774 2,129 712,903 


These figures exclude repayments to the Imperial Exchequer of 
grants-in-aid received in 1924-25 and 1925-26, and the loan of 
£240,000 received from the Colonial Development Fund and lent 
to the Rhokana Corporation in 1934. 








+ 
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Loan expenditure on capital development amounted to :— 
£566,801 at 38lst March, 1981. 
£1,216,681 at 31st March, 1932. 
£1,475 ,130 at 31st December, 1932. 
£1 ,821,123 at 31st December, 1933. 
£1,991,387 at 31st December, 1934. 


The public debt consists of £1,250,000 5 per cent. inscribed stock 
1950-70 issued in 1932 and £1,097,000 34 per cent. inscribed stock 
1955-65 issued in 1933. 


The assets of the territory at the 31st December, 1934, consisted 


of : — 
& 
Cash os a ae ee ee «» 876,787 
Investments nes 44,070 
Advances pending ‘the receipt 0 of f grants from d 
Beit Railway Trust... a 3,821 
Sundry debtors... ie s A ies 27,654 
Stores Be ae ees 2 ee a: 81,252 
£483 ,584 
The liabilities were :— £ 
Post Office Savings Bank pepustiots nes ass 25,024 
Native Reserves Fund... ie er 11,709 
Sundry creditors ... 3 77,293 
Northern Rhodesia 34 per “cent. Loan 1955-65 
unexpended balance... v. 254,587 
£368 ,613 
Surplus assets ae ee ate oe .. 114,971 
£483,584 


The main headings of taxation and yields during 1934 were as 
follows :— 


£& 
Licences... ae rae ee a aud 30,698 
Native tax ... wag ay a a .. 108,142 
Stamp duties kG een ae ee 6,486 
Customs and Excise duties ae one ... 270,662 
Income tax.. ae a ae yee «94,529 





£510,517 
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Licence fees are principally derived from trading, vehicles, arms, 
shooting of game, sale of liquor, and prospecting of minerals. 


The annual native tax rates and the yields in 1934 are as 
follows :— 


Barotse Province eaeucine. Balovale district) 
—12s. 6d. pe i as 18,624 


Barotse Province (Bales district) —7s. 6d.. 
Eastern Provinces—10s.. . 
Western Provinces (excluding Myianahes ae 
trict) —12s. 6d. wie Pei wie a 89,518 
Alien wihives 2198: ‘6d. 
Mwinilinga district—7s. 6d. 


£108,142 





The tax is increased automatically by 1s. if not paid within nine 
months of the date on which it is due. All male natives are liable 
to pay one tax annually if they have reached eighteen years of age 
and are not indigent by reason of age, disease or such other cause 
as the District Officer may accept. Women and children are not 
liable and there is no tax on additional huts or on plural wives. It 
is not the practice to enforce payment on local natives who have 
been absent from the territory for periods exceeding twelve months 
if they are able to produce a tax receipt from an adjoining territory 
for that period and if they have not cultivated lands locally. The 
persons liable for tax are recorded in registers compiled under the 
supervision of District Officers. Collection is direct by officials of 
the Government and not by Native Authorities. Recovery for 
default is by distress through the Courts. The tax may be accepted 
in grdin or stock or other produce at the discretion of the District 
Officer, but the practice is rare. The law does not impose labour in 
lieu of tax. Thirty per cent. of the Barotse tax is paid to a Trust 
Fund and applied directly to expenditure on native interests in 
the Barotse area. 


Stamp duties, denoted by adhesive revenue stamps, are payable 
on all documents executed or received in the territory. The principal 
duties are :— 


£8. d 

Agreements tes ax ae ses we 00 6 
Bills of Exchange 

Not exceeding £50... 00 6 

Exceeding £50 and not ereeding £100... 010 

Every additional £100 ... : oy, 010 

Cheques 00 2 
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Land Grants £38. d. 

Not exceeding 10 acres... aa 010 0 

Rising to but not exceeding 3, 000 a acres ... 4 0 0 

Every additional 1,000 acres... Es 100 
Equitable Mortgages . 

Every £100.. ee hss an 020 

Receipt ohare: sum aiteens a Bo oh 00 2 
Conveyances 

Every £50 of value of Property sold or con- 

veyed 4 - 010 0 


For Customs purposes Newton fhodesis is divided into two 
zones known as the Congo and Zambesi Basins. The Congo Basin 
can roughly be taken to be all the territory north of a line drawn 
on a map of Northern Rhodesia in a south-westerly direction from 
Fife in the north-east to the border where the territory joins the 
south-east corner of the Belgian Congo. The remainder of the 
territory to the west and the south constitutes the Zambesi Basin. 
The Zambesi Basin is by far the more important part of the terri- 
tory industrially, and more than 90 per cent. of the total trade is 
transacted in this area. 

The Zambesi Basin is subject to Customs Agreements with 
Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, and with the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, Basutoland, and Swaziland. The 
Agreements provide in general for considerable rebates upon inter- 
change of local manufactures, and for free interchange of raw pro- 
ducts with limitation in regard to leaf tobacco. 


The Congo Basin part of the territory is within the area defined 
by the Berlin Conference of 1885, and under the terms of the 
Convention revising the General Act of Berlin of 26th February, 
1885, and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels of the 2nd 
July, 1890, signed at St. Germain-en-Laye on the 10th September, 
1919, commercial equality within this area must be granted to 
nationals of the Signatory Fowers and those of States Members 
of the League of Nations which adhere to the Convention. This 
part of the territory is therefore excluded from the terms of the 
Customs Agreements mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Empire preference is given in the case of the following classes 
of goods, which are mainly liable to ad valorem rates of duty :— 
clothing, blankets and rugs, cotton piece-goods and all articles 
usually imported for household and native use, the duty on Empire 
products being in almost every instance 10 per cent. or 12 per 
cent. and the duty on foreign products varying from 15 to 25 per 
cent.: in the case of cotton and silk piece-goods, shirts, singlets, 
and rubber shoes, from foreign countries, the tariff provides for 
alternative specific rates if the duty should be greater. Agricul- 
tural, electrical, mining, and other industrial machinery, pipes and ~ 
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piping, metals and metal manufactures imported for industrial pur- 
poses, if of British manufacture, are free of duty, and if of foreign 
origin are subject to an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent., except 
foreign electrical machinery which is 15 per cent. 


Specific rates of duty apply to practically all imported foodstuffs 
and to spirituous liquors, wines, beers, and tobacco : upon the latter 
items no preference is granted except under the terms of the 
Customs Agreements with the neighbouring territories in the south, 
but varying rates of preference are granted to foodstuffs of British 
origin. 

The Customs Tariff contains two scales of duty :— 

Scale ‘‘ A ’’—in respect of goods not entitled to preferential 
treatment ; 


Scale ‘‘ B ’’—in respect of goods from the United Kingdom 
and British Possessions, and ‘all goods imported into the 
Congo Basin area. 


Ports of Entry. 


The following are the ports of entry into and exit from Northern 
Rhodesia :—Ndola, Livingstone, Fort Jameson, Broken Hill (free 
warehousing ports), Abercorn, Solwezi, Fort Rosebery, Chingola, 
Kawambwa, Mpika, Balovale, Mwinilunga, Isoka, Chiengi, Feira, 
Kazungula, Lundazi, and Mufulira. 


Customs Agreements. 


The terms of the agreement with the Union of South Africa 
provide for the transfer of the Union rates or the Northern 
Rhodesia rates if higher when imported goods are removed from 
the Union to Northern Rhodésia and for the transfer of Union rates 
when imported goods are removed from Northern Rhodesia to the 
Union. In respect of local manufactures removed between the two 
territories, Government payments of 12 per cent. of the export 
value of foodstuffs and 6 per cent. of the export value of all other 
local manufactures are transferred except in the case of cigarettes, 
tobacco, beer, wines and spirits, which are directly taxed at tariff 
rates subject to the following rebates : cigarettes and tobacco manu- 
factures, 75 per cent.; beer and wines, 50 per cent.; and spirits, 
25 per cent. Free interchange of raw products is provided for, but 
Northern Rhodesia leaf tobacco exported to the Union is limited 
to 400,000 Ib. per annum free of duty, and similarly Union leaf 
tobacco exported to Northern Rhodesia is limited to 50,000 Ib. 


The terms of the agreement with Southern Rhodesia provide for 
a uniform tariff so far as possible and the transfer of the higher 
duty imposed in either territory when imported goods are removed 
from one territory to the other. In respect of local manufactures 
removed between the two territories, Government payments of 
12 per cént. of the export value of foodstuffs and 6 per cent. of the 
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export value of all other local manufactures are transferred, except 
in the case of beer, wines, and spirits, which are directly taxed 
at tariff rates subject to the following rebates :—beer and wines, 
50 per cent.; spirits, 25 per cent. Cigarettes and tobacco of 
Southern Rhodesia or Northern Rhodesia manufacture are not 
liable to import rates upon removal from one territory to the other 
but are subject to a transferred payment of the appropriate excise 
duties. 

On Union manufactures removed between Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia the payment previously received from the Union 
Government is transferred between the Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia Governments. 


Income tax on individuals is charged as follows :— 


8. d. 

For every £1 of the first £100 of chargeable income 0 6 

» » £1 ,, next £100 a m9 10 

» » £l 4 4, £100 rs * 16 

» » &1 4, 4, £100 S PA 20 

» » £1 4 4, £100 Mi ” 26 

» » £8 ,, > £500 ” ” 3 0 

» » £1 4, 4, £500 1 - 3 6 

And for every £1 in excess of £1,500 40 


The following deductions are allowed :—personal £300; for a 
wife £420; for children £100 each; for a dependant the amount 
expended, not exceeding £100; for life insurance, premiums not 
exceeding one-sixth of the income remaining aftér deducting the 
personal deduction. 

An indivdual who is a non-resident and not a British subject is 
eligible for the personal deduction of £300 only. Company income 
tax is at the rate of four shillings in the pound. Relief is allowed 
in respect of United Kingdom and Empire income-tax. 
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APPENDIX. 


PUBLICATIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING TO 
NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


Bertrand, A—“The Kingdom of the Barotse, Upper Zambesi”’. 

British South Africa Company’s Reports on the Administration of Rhodesia. 

Bradley, K. G.—" Africa Notwithstanding” \ published by Lovat Dickson & Co. 

< Alighting ” 

Burton, Sir Richard.—*The Lande ot the Cazembe”. Translation of Dr. Lacerda’s 
diaries and information about Portuguese expeditions. London. Published 
by the Royal Geographical Society, 1873. 

Coillard, F.—* On the Threshold of Central Africa”. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
Contains an account of the social and political status of the Natives. 

Coxhead, J. C. C.—“Native Tribes of North-Eastern Rhodesia”. Published by the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Decle, L.—‘‘ Three Years in Savage Africa”. Methuen & Co., London. Describes 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya is traversed centrally 
from east to west by the Equator and from north to south by 
meridian line 374° Hast of Greenwich. It extends from 4° North 
to 4° South of the Equator and from 34° East longitude to 41° East. 
The land area is 219,730 square miles and the water area includes 
the larger portion of Lake Rudolf and the eastern waters of Victoria 
Nyanza including the Kavirondo Gulf. The official time used is 
the zone time 23 hours fast on Greenwich. Physiographically 
Kenya consists of: (1) a region poorly watered comprising 
some three-fifths of the total area of the Colony; (2) a 
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plateau raised by volcanic action to a height varying from 3,000 
to 9,000 feet ; (3) the Great Rift Valley containing Lakes Rudolf, 
Nakuru, Naivasha, and others; (4) a portion of the basin of the 
Victoria Nyanza which is 3,726 feet above sea-level. The Nzoia, 
Yala, Kuja, and Amala Rivers flow into Lake Victoria, the 
Turkwell and Kerio into, or towards, Lake Rudolf, while from 
the southern and eastern slopes of Kenya and from the Aberdares 
there flow numerous tributaries of the Tana River which enters 
the Indian Ocean near Lamu. 


Mount Kenya, from which the Colony takes its name, is 17,040 
feet in height and is capped by perpetual snow and ice. 


Climate. 


The range of temperature in various parts of Kenya is very 
wide, varying from a mean shade temperature of 80° F. on parts of 
the coast to 58°F.-—65°F. in the highland areas. 


The rainfall is generally well distributed and ranges from about 
10 inches per annum in the arid northern areas to 86 inches per 
annum in the vicinity of Lake Victoria. The average rainfall 
in the main agricultural and pastoral areas ranges from 3 to 
40 inches. The heaviest rainfall occurs from March to June and 
from October to December. 


History. 


It seems probable that the Arabs and Persians traded along the 
East African coast from the earliest times. In 1498, Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and sailed up the coast 
to Mombasa which was then a flourishing trading city. Between 
that date and 1729, when they were finally expelled, the Portuguese 
were in intermittent occupation of Mombasa. British intervention 
on the east coast began in December, 1823, when H.M.S. Barracouta 
arrived at Mombasa during the course of a survey expedition. 
At the request of the inhabitants the island was provisionally 
placed under British protection. The Protectorate was not con- 
firmed by the British Government and it appears to have lapsed 
after a period of two years. There is no record of its formal 
termination. In 1829, Seyyid Said attacked Mombasa, and placed 
there a garrison of 300 Baluchis who were starved into submission 
by the Mazuri who were, in turn, subdued by Seyyid Said in 1837. 
A period of great prosperity along the coast ensued. On the 
death of Seyyid Said in 1856, Seyyid Majid succeeded to Zanzibar 
and the mainland dominions. He died in 1870, and was succeeded 
by his brother Seyyid Bargash, during whose reign British influence 
grew steadily under Sir John Kirk, and the partition of Africa 
among the European powers took place. 
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In 1848, Rebman first saw Kilimanjaro, and the following year 
Krapf first saw the snows of Kenya. Further exploration was 
directed to the discovery of the sources of the Nile. Speke first 
saw the Victoria Nyanza in 1858, and discovered its outlet at the 
Ripon Falls in 1863. Later in the same year Samuel Baker dis- 
covered the Albert Nyanza, and in 1888 Count Teleki von Szek 
discovered Lake Rudolf. In 1887, Seyyid Bargash, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, granted a concession on the mainland between the 
Umba and Tana Rivers to the British East African Association 
which was incorporated under Royal Charter as the Imperial 
British East Africa Company in the following year. The early 
activities of the British East Africa Company were concentrated 
mainly on the coast. In 1889, a considerable caravan was despatched 
to explore the interior under F. J. Jackson, who established a station 
at Machakos, and proceeded by way of Kikuyu, Naivasha, and 
Sotik to Mumias. Captain F. D. Lugard later formed a chain of 
posts connecting Mombasa with Machakos. In 1892, the survey 
of the Uganda Railway was begun, and three years later the first 
rails were laid. In 1895,a British Protectorate was declared over 
the Company’s territory between the coast and Naivasha, the country 
west of Naivasha having been included in the Uganda Protectorate. 
In 1902, the boundaries of the Protectorate were altered to include 
what was previously the Eastern Province of Uganda and the 
conditions under which land could be alienated to colonists were 
laid down. By 1903, there were nearly 100 European settlers in 
or near Nairobi. 

In 1905, the Protectorate was transferred from the authority of 
the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office. A Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, and Executive and Legislative Councils, were 
appointed under an Order in Council in 1906. 

All foreign consular jurisdiction was transferred to the British 
Court during 1908. During the years preceding the Great War the Pro- 
tectorate developed steadily and grants-in-aid from the Imperial 
Exchequer were discontinued in 1913. Considerable numbers of 
European and native troops were engaged on active service during 
the Great War. 

Nominated unofficial members first sat in Legislative Council 
in 1907, and in 1919 the principle of elective representation was 
introduced. In 1923, this principle was extended on the basis of 
a communal franchise to the Indian and Arab communities. 
Unofficial members first sat on Executive Council in 1920. By 
the Kenya Annexation Order in Council, 1920, the territories outside 
the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar were recognized 
as a Colony ; the coastal belt remains a Protectorate. In 1925, the 
Province of Jubaland was ceded to Italy. 

The Uganda Railway was, in 1921, constituted as a separate 
financial entity under the control of the Central Railway Council 
and in 1925 the office of the High Commissioner for Transport 
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was established. The High Commissioner is the Governor of 
Kenya*, and in that capacity he is advised by a Railway Council, 
consisting of official and unofficial representatives of Kenya and 
Uganda. 


IIl.—GOVERNMENT. 


His Excellency Brigadier-General Sir Joseph Aloysius Byrne, 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B., administered the Government throughout 
the year. 

The supreme executive power in the Colony is vested in the 
Governor who is advised by an Executive Council of eight ex-officio 
members, and such other official and unofficial members as may be 
appointed. 

During 1934, four unofficial members were so appointed, two being 
European elected members of the Legislative Council, one an Indian 
elected member, and one a nominated unofficial member 
representing native interests. 

The Colonial Secretary is the Chief Executive Officer of 
Government, and through him the Governor’s orders are trans- 
mitted to the Heads of Departments and Provincial Commissioners 
who are responsible for their execution. The Colony is divided 
into four Provinces, each in the charge of a Provincial Commissioner, 
and three extra-Provincial Districts. Within the Districts which 
comprise the various Provinces the executive functions of 
Government are vested in District Officers. The Legislative 
Council consists of the Governor as President, eleven ex officio 
members, not more than nine nominated official members, 
eleven European elected members, not more than five Indian 
elected members, one Arab elected member, and two nom- 
inated unofficial members to represent the interests of the 
African community. If one of the nominated official members 
is not specifically appointed to represent the interests of the Arab 
community, an additional unofficial member is nominated to 
represent such interests. The Governor has the right to veto any 
measure passed by the Legislative Council. Certain minor powers 
are vested in the District and Municipal Authorities in settled areas 
and in the Local Native Councils in the native areas. 


Local Government. 


Settled areas—The present system of local government in the 
settled areas dates from the year 1928. Previously all urban 
areas, with the exception of Nairobi, had been administered as 
townships, the District. Officers being advised by Township Com- 
mittees in the more important townships. In the rural settled 
areas they had the advice of District Committees and a measure 


* By an Order in Council made on the 13th of August, 1935, the High Com- 
missionership is vested in the Governors of Kenya and Uganda, jointly. 
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of local control over roads of access was exercised by Local 
Road Boards. Legislation was enacted in 1928 giving effect 
generally to the recommendations of the Local Government Com- 
inission appointed in 1926 under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Feetham, C.M.G., and the municipality of Nairobi 
was reconstituted with a Municipal Council in November, 1928. 
Shortly afterwards municipalities were set up at Mombasa, Nakuru, 
and Eldoret, with Municipal Boards, while District Councils were 
established in the settled portions of the Districts of Nairobi, 
Kyambu, Fort Hall, Naivasha, Nakuru, Kisumu-Londiani, Uasin- 
Gishu, and Trans-Nzoia. At the same time a Local Government 
Inspector was appointed to deal with local government adminis- 
tration under a Commissioner for Local Government, an office which 
was combined with that of Commissioner of Lands, and until 
the end of 1933 formed part of the Secretariat organization. 


As the result of legislation introduced in 1933 Municipal Boards 
now elect their own Chairman, with the exception of Mombasa 
where the District Commissioner is still statutorily Chairman of the 
Board. Attention was directed to the possibility of further 
economies both in the expenditure of local authorities and in the 
contributions made by the Government to their revenues. The 
total gross revenue of the four municipalities amounted in 1934 to 
£198,152 (subject to audit) of which £134,082 accrued to the Nairobi 
municipality. Of this total revenue the Government contributed 
in grants approximately 20 per cent., the balance being raised 
from assessment rates, licence fees and charges for services 
rendered. Municipal Authorities may levy assessment rates on 
capital values up to a maximum of 2 per cent. on site values. In 
1934, a rate of 1} per cent. on site values was levied in Nairobi 
and yielded £26,762 from ratepayers. In Mombasa a small improve- 
ments rate was imposed in addition to the site value rate. Nakuru 
and Eldoret have as yet imposed no assessment rates, but rely on 
municipal licence fees and charges supplemented by consolidated 
grants from Government amounting to £2,300 in each case in 1934. 


Nairobi, Nakuru and Eldoret control their own water-supplies. In 
Nairobi and Mombasa the public health staff is municipal, and town 
planning schemes are in progress under the Town Planning and 
Development Ordinance, 1931. The execution of the Mombasa 
town planning scheme was continued under a sanctioned loan of 
£250,000, of which £189,000 has so far been raised. The Municipal 
Board took over the liability for this loan from Government in 
1931. 


In the rural areas, the six District Councils confine their executive 
functions to roads, the funds for which are derived at present solely 
from Government grants. These grants amounted to £32,186 in 1933 
and 1934, as compared with £34,598 in 1932, £43,418 in 1931, and 
£53,098 in 1930. The Councils have improved their district roads ina 
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satisfactory manner. Various causes have contributed to the post- 
ponement by Councils of the imposition of local rates, and in so far as 
Councils remain financially dependent on Government grants and 
deal only with roads, they represent only a modified and incomplete 
form of local government. In 1934, the Trans-Nzoia District Council 
again imposed a hospital-rate in the nature of a poll tax on adult 
male Europeans resident in the District, for the purpose of main- 
taining the Kitale Hospital which the Council acquired during 1932, 
and a similar rate is also levied in the Uasin-Gishu District for the 
Eldoret Hospital, which is maintained jointly by the District 
Council and the Eldoret Municipal Board. 


In other rural settled areas and townships, District Committees, 
Road Boards, and Township Committees continued to do useful 
work. : 


Native areas—The Local Native Councils in Kenya are a deliberate 
creation under the Native Authority (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1924. Their powers and functions are defined in that Ordinance 
and embrace the welfare and good government of the native in- 
habitants of the areas where they have been established in respect 
of matters affecting purely local native administration, and particu- 
larly the provision, maintenance, and regulation of food and water- 
supplies, forests, roads, bridges, culverts, public health, the use of 
land, education, markets and market dues, agriculture, and live 
stock, etc. The District Commissioners are the Presidents of the 
Councils and membership is determined partly by election and partly 
by nomination, the proportion of members chosen by each of the 
two methods varying from Council to Council. At the present 
time in the majority of Councils the greater portion of members 
are illiterate. The funds, which are controlled by the Councils, 
are derived from two main sources: (a) from the proceeds of local 
native rates which they are empowered to impose on the inhabitants 
of the areas over which they have control; (b) from the proceeds 
of the rents of land, forest royalties, etc., levied within those areas. 
The number of Councils remained at 22 throughout the year. 


The provision of educational facilities continues to occupy the 
foremost place amongst the various services rendered by Local 
Native Councils during 1934. 


Details of revenue and expenditure are shown in the following 
comparative table :— 
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III.— POPULATION. 


Census enumerations of the non-native population of Kenya were 
made in 1911, 1921, 1926, and 1931. The numbers of Europeans 
and Asiatics returned at these census enumerations are shown in 
the following table :— 


1911. 1921. 1926. 1931. 


European, males ... one we» 2,022 5,800 7,199 9,404 
» females toe. eae NEB 3,851 5,330 7,408 
Asiatics, males... 0k ee 24,342 26,299 36,747 
» females... 6.0 6 11,640 14,841 20,388 
Total males ase one ase _ 30,142 33,498 46,151 
» females nk 15,491 20,171 27,796 


The percentage increase in each section of the population during 
the last two decades is :— 


European. Asiatic. 
1911-1921... 0 204 203 
1921-1931... ms 74 59 


The proportions in which the various races entered into the 
total of the non-native population in Kenya at each census year 
will be seen from the following summary :— 


Racial proportions of the total non-native population. 
1911. 1921. 1926. 1931. 
Number. 


European ... 3,175 13-1 9,651 21-1 12,529 23-3 16,812 22-7 
Indian +» 10,651 44-1 22,822 50-0 26,759 49-9 39,644 53:6 


Goan vee 1,186 4-7 2,431 5-3 2,565 4:8 3,979 5-4 
Arab ++ 9,100 37-7 10,102 22-1-—-:10,557 19-7 12,166 16-5 
Others see 99 0-4 627 1-5 1,259 2-3 1,346 91-8 








Totals ... 24,161 100-0 45,633 100-0 53,669 100-0 73,947 100-0 





The ratio of females to males at each census for the two main 
racial sections of the community is :— 


Europeans. Asiatics. 
(females to 100 males). (females to 100 males). 
1911 * 57 = 
1921 Sy 66 48 
1926 eae 74 56 


1931 fs 79 55 








Denies 
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The age distribution in ten-yearly groups will be seen from the 


two following tables :— 


Europeans. 
Age. 1921. 
0-9 1,604 
10-19 850 
20-29 2,160 
30-39 2,694. 
40-49 1,535 
50-59 583 
60 and over 225 
Asiatics. 
1921. 
0-9 7,865 
10-19 5,501 
20-29 9,731 
30-39 6,886 
40-49 3,360 
50-59 1,498 
60 and over 1,141 
The occupations classified under seven main heads are as follows : 
Europeans. 
1921. 
Agriculture 1,893 
Industry 559 
Commerce eee 937 
Government and. municipal 1,082 
Professional es 441 
Personal or domestic ... oes. 182 
Retired, married women, and children 1,350 
Asiatics. 
1921. 
Agriculture 498 
Industry 3,679 
Commerce 6,086 
Government, and municipal 3,390 
Professional to 50 
Personal or domestic ... 1,241 
Retired, married women, and ‘children 9,351 


1926. 
2,253 
1,303 
2,439 
3,220 
2,024 

868 
422 


1926. 
9,895 
7,087 
9,478 
7,469 
3,784 
1,767 
1,710 


1926. 
2,199 
607 
1,290 
1,294 
706 
310 
1,830 


1926. 
185 
4,924 
7,769 
3,181 
181 
961 
8,720 


1931. 
2,872 
1,683 
3,408 
4,010 
2,640 
1,298 
1,011 


1981. 
14,605 
9,835. 
13,273. 
9,497 
5,073 
2,024 
2,928 


1931. 
2,522 
991 
2,168 
1,735 
1,124 
343 
2,215 


1931. 
640 
6,446 
14,338 
2,972 
264 
1,452 
11,383 


ii 


The percentage of the whole population in each class employed 
in each of these eight divisions, as recorded at the two census 


enumerations of 1926 and 1931, is as follows :— 





European. 
1926. 1981. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Agricultural 18 15 
Industrial . 5 6 
Commercial oe Sua 10 13 
Government and municipal ets 10 10 
Professional oS; bas oe 6 7 
Personal... tee ons ay 2 2 
Retired ... lL 49 4 
Married women and children aoa 43 


Asiatic. 
1926. 1931. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

2 1 

12 1l 

19 25 

8 5 

1 1 

2 3 

} 56 54 
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A recent investigation into the question of length of residence in 
Kenya has enabled the following table to be drawn up. The 
question is an important one in reference to problems of settlement :- 
Years of residence. Europeans. Asiatics. 
1-5 aes 8 one 7,207 20,847 
6-10 aa oe ery 3,402 7,610 
11-15 ase os ao 1,820 4,536 
16220: Bas, Sse ee 1,805 3,459 
21-25 ee od tes 772 1,565 
26280'" 2 ra tees. 272 1,150 
31-35 oe tee eee 80 639 
36-40 aoe oe as 9 372 
41-45 oes tee vida 4 151 
46-50 ae fer oa 1 147 
51-55 ae tee 5 _ 39 
56-60 Gi oa aoe _ 75 
61-65 _ 24 
66-70 —_ 27 
71-75 _ Il 
76-80 _ 9 
81-85 one = — 
86-90 ee _ 4 
91-95 ea se aes _ 2 
The following table shows the approximate number of each race 
during 1933 and 1934 :— 
Census population. Estimated population. 
6th March, 31st December, 31st December, 
1931, 19383. 1934. 
Europeans Wns 16,812 17,332 17,601 
Indians ... ae 39,644 33,735 34,955 
Goans ... ees 3,979 3,246 3,316 
Arabs... tse 12,166 11,932 12,131 
Others ... ae 1,346 1,390 1,401 
73,947 67,635 69,304 





Note.—No reliable returns of births and deaths are available, The estimates in 
the above table are based on an assumed natural increase of 6 per cent, per annum 
for Europeans and 10 per cent. per annum for Asiatics, and on the annual excess of 


migration via Mombasa. 
Native Population. 


No accurate census of the native population has yet been made. 
The population figures are based’ on estimates made by the 
administrative authorities, and are related to the number of male 
adult taxpayers in the various districts. They are, in consequence, 

The estimated 


subject to a comparatively wide margin of error. 
native population in 1934 was 3,024,975 as compared with an estimate 


in 1927 of 2,793,963, which represents an increase over that period 
of approximately 8 per cent. No reliable figures of births, deaths, 


and infantile mortality are obtainable. : 
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The geographical distribution of the native population is as 
follows :— 


Province. 1934. 
Central Province... or eed 1,212,567 
Nyanza aa rae say ee 1,138,749 
Rift Valley ... ie re me 229,301 
Coast Bo ae ae 258,597 
Masai District | ‘ ‘ ees 45,805 
Northern Frontier District ae 66,462 
Turkana aoe , ee 305 73,494 
Total Pan aa oe 3,024,975 
IV.— HEALTH. 


General Administration and Organization. 

In Kenya, as elsewhere, the ultimate responsibility for the safe- 
guarding and promotion of the public health rests with the Central 
Government. In every area of the Colony, however, there is a 
“Local Authority ” which to a greater or less degree has, under the 
general supervision of the State, responsibility in health matters. 
In Nairobi and Mombasa the greater part of the health staff is now 
employed by the Local Authority. In the other towns, in the 
European settled areas and in the native reserves the authority 
is the District Commissioner and the health staff is employed by 
Government. Where in the smaller towns there is a Municipal 
Board, the Board is in effect, though not in law, the Local Health 
Authority as its opinion is always sought by the Executive 
Authority. In the native reserves every endeavour is made to 
interest the Local Native Councils in health matters and these 
endeavours are meeting with some success. In consonance with 
Government policy the Director of Medical Services is responsible 
for providing and distributing both medical relief and health staff 
to the extent allowed in the sanctioned Estimates, and he acts 
in consultation with both the Commissioner for Local Government 
and the Chief Native Commissioner. 


Sanitary Work and Administration. 


In Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakuru, and Eldoret, sanitary work and 
administration is almost entirely a function of the local representative 
authorities and on the whole has been effectively carried out. No 
major improvements regarding sewage disposal, scavenging, refuse 
disposal, drainage or water supplies were undertaken during the 
year in either urban or rural areas of the Colony. 

In the native reserves, despite the prevailing depression, fair 
progress has been maintained in the housing and pit latrine 
campaign. Some advance can also be recorded in connexion 
with the protection of local water supplies, the improvements of 
sanitation at trading centres, reclamation of swamps, etc. 
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Medical Relief. 


In three towns medical relief for Europeans is still provided in 
Government hospitals, but non-Government hospitals and private 
nursing homes are now established in a number of the larger centres 
and are being increasingly used by the European population. 

In the native reserves, although medical relief is provided by or 
through the agency of Missionary Societies, medical services are 
for the most part provided directly by the State. The greater 
part of the provision made under the Medical Estimates is expended 
on this service. 

The demand for medical relief continues steadily to increase and 
in 1934 the total number of new cases treated again exceeded that 
of the previous year, the totals being :— 

1934 is an 1,227,862 new cases. 
1933. .. 1,112,864 ,, , 

This has been accomplished despite a further decrease in expendi- 
ture. 

The demand for surgical] relief also continues to increase. During 
the year in native hospitals alone over five thousand operations 
were carried out under general anaesthesia. 


Special Clinics. 


Special clinics for maternity and child welfare work, and for the 
treatment of venereal disease, have been established at a number of 
centres. Increasing use is being made of the facilities provided. 


Health of Employed Labourers. 


Labour conditions on estates, on the railway, and in townships 
have remained much the same as in the preceding two years, a8 
employers of labour have had no funds at their disposal for major 
improvements. No serious outbreak of disease occurred and on the 
whole the health of labourers was satisfactory. 


Vital Statistics and the Public Health. 

The position with regard to the registration of births and deaths 
remains unsatisfactory. It has not been possible to provide for 
the registration and notification of births and deaths among 
Africans and, therefore, no mortality rates can be determined for 
that race. 

The death-rates per thousand of the population for Nairobi, 
so far as it has been possible to estimate them, are as follows :— 


Crude death-rate, all races ... .. 18-51 per thousand. 
Recorded death-rate, all races « =: 14-86 es 
os ys Europeans ... 8-51 . 
3 m Asian «15-19 We 
African ve: 15-95 ss 


No reliable figures are available for Mombasa or other towns, 
or in respect of the African population in the native reserves as & 
whole. 














nb 
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Propaganda. 


Large numbers of health pamphlets in English and Kiswahili 
were issued during the year. 


V.—HOUSING. 


European housing in the towns of Kenya is on the whole excellent, 
and in the rural areas it is slowly but steadily improving. Asian 
housing in almost every town still leaves much to be desired, but a 
marked improvement in the housing of this section of the community 
has taken place during the past few years. As regards African 
housing, no major schemes were adopted in the urban areas during 
the year. In the native reserves, however, many improved houses 
were erected, and the movement for better housing is growing, 
partly as a result of propaganda on the part of the Medical Depart- 
ment and other Departments and bodies engaged in social and 
educational work. Many of these houses are surprisingly good and 
with a return of prosperity further progress in this direction may be 
confidently expected. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Mineral. 


Prospecting and mining continued on an increasing scale in the 
Nyanza and Masai Provinces during 1934. Several of the larger 
companies which are now well advanced in their development 
programme will soon be in full production, and have applied for 
21 year leases. 


According to returns received, approximately £446,512 was 
spent by the mining industry during the year. No. 2 area was 
opened to prospecting on the 17th of May and encouraging reports 
have led to a large incursion of prospectors and considerable 


‘ activity. This area which lies between Kakamega Goldfields and 


Lake Victoria Nyanza extends to over 1,000 square miles. 


A certain amount of attention has been given to a reported 
mineralized belt in the Coast Province, a portion of which has been 
closed, for the present, to general prospecting. 


The following table illustrates the extent of mining activities. 


Approximate 
Class of Right or Title. Square Percentage 
miles. of Total. 
Claims ... os 100-00 app. 3-2 
Exclusive Prospecting Licences 3,018-26 96-55 
Leases (applied for and me be 
granted) ae 5 8-329 0-25 


At present the ice of lode, or reef, prospecting and 
mining is considerably in. excess of alluvial although there is 
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Medical Relief. 


In three towns medical relief for Europeans is still provided in 
Government hospitals, but non-Government hospitals and private 
nursing homes are now established in a number of the larger centres 
and are being increasingly used by the European population. 

In the native reserves, although medical relief is provided by or 
through the agency of Missionary Societies, medical services are 
for the most part provided directly by the State. The greater 
part of the provision made under the Medical Estimates is expended 
on this service. 

The demand for medical relief continues steadily to increase and 
in 1934 the total number of new cases treated again exceeded that 
of the previous year, the totals being :-— 

1934 a fers 1,227,862 new cases. 
1933... 1. ~~ 1,112,864 4, ,, 

This has been accomplished despite a further decrease in expendi- 
ture. 

The demand for surgical relief also continues to increase. During 
the year in native hospitals alone over five thousand operations 
were carried out under general anaesthesia. 


Special Clinics. 
Special clinics for maternity and child welfare work, and for the 
treatment of venereal disease, have been established at a number of 
centres. Increasing use is being made of the facilities provided. 


Health of Employed Labourers. 


Labour conditions on estates, on the railway, and in townships 
have remained much the same as in the preceding two years, as 
employers of labour have had no funds at their disposal for major 
improvements. No serious outbreak of disease occurred and on the 
whole the health of labourers was satisfactory. 


Vital Statisties and the Public Health. 

The position with regard to the registration of births and deaths 
remains unsatisfactory. It has not been possible to provide for 
the registration and notification of births and deaths among 
Africans and, therefore, no mortality rates can be determined for 
that race. 

The death-rates per thousand of the population for Nairobi, 
so far as it has been possible to estimate them, are as follows :— 


Crude death-rate, all races ... «18-51 per thousand. 
Recorded death-rate, all races «. 14-86 PP 
<5 3 Europeans ... 8-51 ss 
Ye Se Asian .. = =:15-19 mn 
African we 15-95 


2 


No reliable figures are available for Mombasa or other towns, 
or in respect of the African population in the native reserves as & 
whole. 
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Propaganda. 


Large numbers of health pamphlets in English and Kiswahili 
were issued during the year. 


V.— HOUSING. 


European housing in the towns of Kenya is on the whole excellent, 
and in the rural areas it is slowly but steadily improving. Asian 
housing in almost every town still leaves much to be desired, but a 
marked improvement in the housing of this section of the community 
has taken place during the past few years. As regards African 
housing, no major schemes were adopted in the urban areas during 
the year. In the native reserves, however, many improved houses 
were erected, and the movement for better housing is growing, 
partly as a result of propaganda on the part of the Medical Depart- 
ment and other Departments and bodies engaged in social and 
educational work. Many of these houses are surprisingly good and 
with a return of prosperity further progress in this direction may be 
confidently expected. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Mineral. 


Prospecting and mining continued on an increasing scale in the 
Nyanza and Masai Provinces during 1934. Several of the larger 
companies which are now well advanced in their development 
programme will soon be in full production, and have applied for 
21 year leases. 


According to returns received, approximately £446,512 was 
spent by the mining industry during the year. No. 2 area was 
opened to prospecting on the 17th of May and encouraging reports 

_have led to a large incursion of prospectors and considerable 
activity. This area which lies between Kakamega Goldfields and 
Lake Victoria Nyanza extends to over 1,000 square miles. 


A certain amount of attention has been given to a reported 
mineralized belt in the Coast Province, a portion of which has been 
closed, for the present, to general prospecting. 


The following table illustrates the extent of mining activities. 


Approximate 
Class of Right or Title. Square Percentage 
miles. of Total. 
Claims ... sh 100-00 app. 3-2 
Exclusive Prospecting Licences 3,018-26 96-55 
Leases (applied for and aa be 
granted) oe ‘i 8-329 0-25 


At present the devdonment of lode, or reef, prospecting and 
mining is considerably in excess of alluvial although there is 
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increasing activity on the Yala River. Approximately 1,645.8 
square miles of Areas No. 3 and No. 4 of the Kitson Report of 1933 
remain unallocated and closed to general prospecting. 


The mineral production in 1933 and 1934 was :— 


1933, 1934. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £oad 
Gold 10,531 fine oz. 67,665 12,110-183 fine oz. 83,616 18 9 
Silver 1,613, 113 1,969-08  ,, — 192 14 4 
Lime... 750 tons 750 800 tons 800 0 0 
Marble ... 250 ,, 2,500 500, 5,000 0 0 


Agriculture and Live Stock. 


Of the main products of the Colony, sisal, tea, wheat, and essential 
oils are grown exclusively by Europeans. Coffee was formerly 
grown exclusively by Europeans, but Africans are now being per- 
mitted to grow it in small experimental blocks under licence and 
strict supervision in certain defined areas. Maize, sugar-cane, wattle, 
numerous kinds of beans, potatoes, and fruit are produced by 
Europeans, Indians, and Africans. Cotton, sorghums, millets, 
miscellaneous root crops, and other crops are grown almost ex- 
clusively by Africans in their reserves. 


Prices for primary products remained at a low level during the 
year under review and producers continued operations under 
considerable difficulties. 


No crop census of European production was taken in respect of 
the 1934-1935 season, but the following table gives a comparison 
between the crop years 1933-34 and 1932-33 :— 











1933-1934. 1932-1933. 
Crop. 
Acreage. Yield. Acreage. Yield. 

Coffee 102,238 235,009 cwt. 100,387 303,998 owt. 
Maize 112,949 746,893 bags | 164,018 1,139,616 bags 
Wheat 35,001 145,581 bags 30,114 63,498 bags 
Barley 4,435 22,824 bags 3,025 15,845 bags 
Sisal 141,495 20,127 tons 139,834 17,369 tons 
Tea ... 12,471 3,063,687 Ib. 12,034 2,421,056 Ib. 
Sugar ee 12,704 112,980 cwt. | 12,088 106,320 owt. 
Pyrethrum ... 401 _ Unknown _ 











A large proportion of the produce grown by Europeans is exported, 
while African produce is mainly consumed in the Colony. 
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The following table shows the animal products sold by Europeans 
during the census years 1928-1929 to 1933-1934 :— 


Milk 
(whole). Cream. Butterfat. Butter. Cheese. Ghee. Wool. 
jal. gal. Ib. bb. wb. bb. bb. 


gal. : . 
1933-34 939,484 85,678 754,808 307,349 140,635 35,708 931,330 
1932-33 1,138,743 73,389 923,042 350,505 155,525 47,110 721,542 
1931-32 1,018,868 77,063 675,910 285,320 111,582 96,471 813,662 
1930-31 1,101,704 145,796 614,790 312,694 131,168 114,527 654,846 

*1929-30 1,027,375 287,657 (a) 371,675 108,875 116,117 893,258 

*1928-29 791,452 212,914 (a) 290,905 145,609 65,215 939,612 


ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTION. 


With regard to European production, the cultivation of cereals, 
pulses, essential oil crops, etc., and the production of animal 
products is chiefly in the hands of individual farmers. The actual 
manufacture of butter is largely undertaken by co-operative 
creameries. Coffee is produced partly by companies but mainly 
by individual planters. The production of sisal, requiring as it 
does a large capital outlay, is conducted mainly by companies. 

In respect of African agriculture, production is almost entirely 
in the hands of peasant families who, in the main, cultivate sufficient 
crops to supply their food requirements, together with a surplus 
which they sell in order to obtain money for their other needs. 


Inp1an AGRICULTURE. 


Indian agriculture is limited to the Kibos-Miwani area in the 
Nyanza Province and to small scattered areas in the Central and 
Coast Provinces. In the Nyanza Province it is estimated that 
approximately 4,884 acres are under sugar-cane and 1,681 acres are 
planted with maize. In the Coast Province some 3,800 acres are 
held by Indians, this area being devoted almost exclusively to 
coconuts. 


Native AGRICULTURE. 


Considerable progress in agricultural development has been 
achieved during recent years through improvement, by breeding, 
selection, and importations, in the quality and variety of crops 
grown, through improved cultural methods, and by means of organ- 
ized marketing. The benefits from the trials of new and better 
crops conducted in former years are now becoming apparent. The 
prevention of soil erosion in the reserves continued to receive 
attention and the successful reclamation of many swamps in the 
Central Province has aroused the keen interest of the natives. 





* In respect of the period Ist August to 31st July: 
(a) Included in “Cream.” 
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Improvement of crops largely depends upon ample supplies of 
seed of high yielding quality and in the past this was provided 
from public funds. Local Native Councils have now provided land 
and funds for seed farms in most agricultural districts. These 
farms have proved their value and will be extended as circum- 
stances permit. Local Native Councils also vote funds for the 
payment of a certain number of African Agricultural Instructors. 


Native agricultural schools have been established near Nairobi, 
mainly for the Kikuyu and Ukamba Provinces, and at Bukura 
for the Nyanza and Rift Valley Provinces. At these schools 
improved methods of crop and animal husbandry are taught. 
Particular attention is devoted to mixed farming in small-holdings 
due regard being paid to a proper rotation of crops designed to 
maintain soil fertility. The pupils are also taught to make proper 
use on the land of the live stock kept in the farmyard near the house 
on the small-holding. Instruction is also given in the prevention 
of soil erosion. 

Five veterinary training centres are now in full operation and 
sixth is being commenced. The various branches of the manage- 
ment of cattle and treatment of disease are taught and, because 
quarantine stations are centred on these schools, facilities are 
given for instruction in the control of disease. Under supervision, 
pupils carry out inoculation of cattle and other veterinary work. 

An important branch of work in native reserves is the organized 
marketing of native produce with the object of raising both prices 
and the standard of quality. The system consists of marketing 
produce through a commission agent. Local Native Councils 
erect suitable stores as collection centres adjacent to the railway 
stations. At present organized marketing is limited to wattle 
bark in the Central Province, cotton in the Nyanza Province, and 
cotton and cashew nuts in the Coast Province. Legislation to 
extend the system is under consideration. 

Propaganda for the better preparation of hides and skins con- 
tinues. The premium offered for shade-dried as compared with 
sun-dried hides is now sufficient to induce natives to undertake the 
extra work involved in the preparation of shade-dryed hides. 

The presence of disease necessitates the strict administration of 
quarantine regulations prohibiting the movement of cattle from 
native reserves, except through authorized quarantine stations, 
but sufficient movement is permitted to supply market requirements. 


Manufactures. 

Beer and stout—The manufacture of these beverages is in the 
hands of @ company, and the number of standard gallons produced 
in 1934 amounted to 112,813. 

Soap is manufactured by companies mainly situated on the 
coast, and exports of local manufacture during the year amounted 
to 12,810 cwt. valued at £7,928. 
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Aluminium hollow-ware—The progress of local manufacture is 
reflected in the following figures :—_ 


Imports. ° Exports of Local 

Manufacture 

Tons. £ Tons. i 

1930 ... cae aes ase 89 14,470 3 444 
1931 ... ove Aye ae 12 2,322 18 2,935 
1932... 8s eae) ans 2 957 21 4,771 
1933... ee wae eee 3 827 34 6,951 
1934 ... we Pe sue 2 667 66 12,602 

VII.—COMMERCE. 
General. 


Because Kenya and Uganda are one administrative unit for the 
purposes of Customs, an accurate estimate of the balance of trade 
of the territories individually is impracticable. On the one hand, 
Kenya is largely a distributing centre and, on the other, the overseas 
trade of Uganda passes, in the main, through Mombasa, the principal 
port of Kenya. In addition, produce originating in Tanganyika 
Territory amounting in value to £592,023 was transported through 
Kenya and shipped at Mombasa during the year, and goods imported 
into Kenya and subsequently transferred to Tanganyika Territory 
in 1934 were valued at £619,283. The combined value of trade 
imports and total exports (ie., exports of domestic produce and 
re-exports) of Kenya and Uganda for the year 1934 amounted to 
£12,929,562 as compared with £11,993,318 in 1933, and £10,538,567 
in 1932, the total volume of trade of all classes, including importa- 
tions on Government account, transit and transhipment traffic, 
being valued at £13,483,079 as against £12,471,539 in 1933 and 
£10,959,941 in 1932. The value of total imports during the year 
was £5,708,025 as against £4,898,722 in 1933, an increase of £809,303 
or 16-52 per cent. Exports of the domestic produce of the 
territories were valued at £5,683,637, as compared with £5,711,609 
in 1933. Of this total, goods to the value of £1,909,871 originated 
in Kenya, the domestic exports of Uganda calculated in terms of 
the f.o.b. value at the port of final shipment from the two territories 
being valued at £3,773,766. Bonded stocks on hand at 31st 
December, 1934, amounted to £171,429 or £30,199 less than the 
value of goods remaining on hand in bonded warehouses at the end 
of the previous year. 

So far as the export trade in Kenya produce is concerned, a 
decrease in value of £337,128 or 15 per cent. as compared with 
exports during the previous year is recorded. Coffee exports 
decreased by 70,213 cwt. in quantity and £339,438 in value, maize 
by 691,591 cwt. in quantity and £107,945 in value, sugar by 9,479 
ewt. in quantity and £9,274 in value, and sodium carbonate by 
12,219 cwt. valued at £54,349. There were, however, encouraging 
increases in quantity and value for the following commodities, viz., 
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tea 4,653 cwt., £35,395 ; sisal fibre 4,166 tons, £61,503 ; hides and 
skins 8,918 cwt., £36,447; wattle bark 42,496 cwt., £5,044; watile 
extract 20,925 cwt., £8,561; cotton 1,088 centals, £4,899. 


While the foregoing figures reflect a measure of trade recovery 
throughout the combined territories, the continuation during 
the year of unfavourable climatic conditions, resulting in a further 
diminution of domestic exports, tended to retard the return of 
more stable conditions in Kenya. Some improvement was, however, 
experienced in production for the local market, as indicated, for 
example, by the Colony’s reduced requirements of imported wheat, 
which was valued at £1,977 as compared with £52,786 in 1933, 
by an increase of about £6,000 or 4-6 per cent. in the consumption 
of locally grown tea ; and by an increase of £30,000 in the value of 
local products transferred to Uganda. The expansion in entrepét 
business and activity in the gold fields were principally responsible 
for the stimulus to general trading reflected by the increase of 
imports and by the improvement of Customs revenue collections. 


Net collections of Customs revenue amounted to £979,092 as 
compared with £874,055 accruing in 1933. 


Of this sum £611,572 was allocated to Kenya and £367,520 to 
Uganda. 


Imports. 


The following statement gives particulars of the countries from 
which imports have originated during the last three years, the main 
articles of importation from the countries enumerated being shown 
in each case :— 


Percentage of 
Country. Import Trade. Main Items. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 


United Kingdom 39-29 38°28 37-66 Ale, beer, stout, etc., biscuits, con- 
fectionery, provisions, gin, whisky, 
cigarettes, cement, iron and steel 
and manufactures thereof, alu- 
minium, tin and manufactures 
thereof, tools, cutlery, hardware, 
etc., electrical goods and appara- 
tus, machinery, cotton piece 
goods, woollen and artificial silk 
goods, wearing apparel, chemicals, 
drugs, paints, soap, oils, stationery, 
etc., bicycles, motor-cars, lorries 
and parts, tyres, polishes, books, 
brushes, explosives, guns and 
rifles, cosmetics, toys, etc. 

India oe 719 6-50 5:37 Rice, wheat flour, cotton piece 
goods, jute bags and sacks. 

Union of South 1-93 2°44 1-56 Coal. 

Africa. 

Canada we 187 1-90 1-43 Motor-cars, lorries, and parts and 

tyres. 
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Percentage of 
Country. Import Trade. Main Items. 
1932. 1933. 1984. 

‘Tanganyika 12-26 13-14 14-59 Rice, ghee, tobacco and cigarettes, 
Mandated copra, coffee, cotton, and hides 
Territory. and skins. 

Other British 1-16 1-16 0-32 Fruit, provisions, etc. 


Possessions. 





Total British 63-40 63-42 60-93 





Empire. 

Germany ww. = 2°61 3-13 3-48 Beer, tools, machinery, cotton 
blankets, stationery, etc., cycle 
parts, lamps. 

Belgo-Luxemburg 1-60 1-85 1-68 Corrugated iron, machinery, cotton 

Economic blankets. 
Union. ‘ 
France we = 1-61 1-24 1-10 Brandy, wines, cotton blankets, 
tyres. 
Italy we 124 1-13 1-08 Wines, cotton and woollen blankets, 
apparel, cotton and woollen piece- 
goods. 
Netherlands ... 3:97 3-43 1-39 Tobacco, beer, cotton piece-goods 
and blankets. 
Japan 10-99 12-92 15-00 Cotton and silk piece-goods, tyres, 
cement, wearirig apparel, boots 
and shoes. 
Persia see 2°52 2-97 4:14 Fuel oil, petrol and kerosene. 
United Statesof 5-28 4:34 6-11 Motor vehicles, oil, petrol, kerosene, 
America. tyres. | 

Dutch East 3-35 1-83 1-77 Fuel oil, petrol and kerosene. 
Indies. 

Other Foreign 3-43 3°74 3-32 Milk, matches, piece-goods, étc. 
Countries. 





Total Foreign 36-60 36-58 39-07 
. Countries. 


Cotton Textiles.—During 1934 the value of cotton textiles imported 
was £797,854 or 13-98 per cent. of all goods imported. Transfers 
to Uganda were valued at £409,139. 


The average value per yard of imported cotton textiles was 
3-0d. as compared with 3-0d. in 1933 and 3-4d. in 1932; cotton 
blankets showing a value per blanket of 1s. 3-7d. as against 1s. 2-9d. 
in 1933 and 1s. 4-6d. in 1932. 

Importations from Japan show an increase in value as compared 
with importations from all other sources amounting in 1934 to 
64 per cent. of the total textile trade as compared with 51 per cent. 
in 1933 and 43 per cent. in 1932. The share of the United Kingdom 
in this trade has slightly declined in value and the increase in 
importations from Japan has been mainly at the expense of other 
foreign countries with the exception of Germany. If calculations 
are made on a yardage basis, however, the dominant position of 

Japan in this trade is accentuated. 
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Czechoslovakia, Holland, and Germany provided the bulk of 
imported cotton blankets, grey sheeting (americani) being supplied 
mainly by Japan. 

Artificial and Natural Silk Textiles—Imports of artificial silk 
goods were valued at £76,347 and natural silk goods at £28,454 of 
which totals Japan supplied £68,785 and £20,991 respectively. 
The total linear yardage was 3,861,679 in the case of artificial silk 
and 566,936 in the case of silk, and of these totals 3,660,639 and 
404,655 respectively originated in Japan. Imports of artificial 
silk from the United Kingdom were valued at £3,129 and imports 
of natural silk at £495. 

Vehicles and Tyres.—The details of the principal imports for the 


year 1934 are as follows :— 


(a) Vehicles : 
Country of Origin. Bicycles. Motor-cars. Motor-car Motor 
United Kingdom «- No. 3,442 329 _ 170 
Value (£) 13,293 46,187 17,100 42,931 
Canada ... No. _ 203 _ 326 
26,493 4,016 33,725 


Value (£) _ 
Japan... en we No. 1,804 _ =, 
Value (£) 2,376 _ 284 re 

1 426 531 











United States of America No. — 
Value (£) 3 51,821 22,549 60,154 
Other countries No. 3 12 _— 5 
Value (£) 16 1,400 3,110 736 
Total... we No. 5,250 970 _ 1,032 
Value (£) 15,688 125,901 47,059 137,546 

(b) Tyres. 

Car covers. Bicycle covers. Lorry covers. 
United Kingdom we No. 5, 59,232 1,776 
Value (£) 9,178 7,517 7,237 
Canada ... ee; «. No. 2,027 _ 658 
Value (£) 2,913 —_ 2,633 
Japan... ewe Now 1,486 65,824 1,523 
Value (£) 2,308 3,529 3,819 
United States of America No. 3,634 2S 1,624 
Value (£) 4,744 _ 5,911 
Other countries a. No. 814 32,387 567 
Value (£) 3,014 5,996 5,320 
Total ..  ... No. 13,621 157,443 6,048 
: Value (£) 22,152 17,042 24,920 





Building Materials.—Decreases are recorded in importations 
of building materials during the year under review. Cement 
imports decreased to 15,390 tons valued at £35,208, of which the 
United Kingdom supplied 10,828 tons valued at £28,710 and Japan 


4,508 tons valued at £6,395. 
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Cement clinker imported was 4,468 tons valued at £6,172, as 
compared with 4,995 tons valued at £6,994 in 1933, the country 
of origin being the United Kingdom. 


‘Galvanized iron imports were 4,531 tons valued at £62,104, 
Belgium supplying 3,369 tons and the United Kingdom 1,062 tons 
valued at £45,441 and £15,363 respectively. 


Re-Exports, Transit and Transhipment Trade. 


The value of goods re-exported during 1934 amounted to £1,821,505 
or 33-58 per cent. of the total value of trade imports, as compared 
with £1,595,687 or 34-05 per cent. in 1933. Transit and tranship- 
ment traffic reached the values of £72,723 and £197,189 respectively, 
as against £68,805 and £196,716 in 1933. 


Exports. 


General.—The domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda are mainly 
agricultural, the principal exceptions being carbonate of soda 
procured at Lake Magadi in Kenya and tin ore mined in Uganda, 
and were valued at £5,683,637, as compared with £5,711,609 in 1933, 
a decrease of -48 per cent. 


The following table indicates the overseas distribution of the 
principal articles of export during the year under review :— 
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Czechoslovakia, Holland, and Germany provided the bulk of 
imported cotton blankets, grey sheeting (americani) being supplied 
mainly by Japan. 

Artificial and Natural Silk Textiles—Imports of artificial silk 
goods were valued at £76,347 and natural silk goods at £28,454 of 
which totals Japan supplied £68,785 and £20,991 respectively. 
The total linear yardage was 3,861,679 in the case of artificial silk 
and 566,936 in the case of silk, and of these totals 3,660,639 and 
404,655 respectively originated in Japan. Imports of artificial 
silk from the United Kingdom were valued at £3,129 and imports 
of natural silk at £495. 

Vehicles and Tyres.—The details of the principal imports for the 
year 1934 are as follows :— 

(a) Vehicles : 
Bicycles. Motor-cars. Motor-car Motor 











Country of Origin. 

parts. lorries. 
United Kingdom «+ No. 3,442 329 _ 170 
Value (£) 13,293 46,187 17,100 42,931 
Canada ... a «. No. —_ 203 —_ 326 
Value (£) _ 26,493 4,016 33,725 

Japan... as we No. 1,804 _ _ _ 

Value (£) 2,376 _ 284 - 
United States of America No. 1 426 ane 531 
Value (£) 3 51,821 22,549 60,154 
Other countries Sees NOY 3 12 _ 5 
Value (£) 16 1,400 3,110 736 

Total... «. No. 5,250 970 _ 1, 
Value (£) 15,688 125,901 47,059 137,546 

(b) Tyres. 

Car covers. Bicycle covers. Lorry covers. 
United Kingdom No. 5,660 59,232 1,776 
Value (£) 9,178 7,517 7,287 
Canada ... ee «No. 027 _ 658 
Value (£) 2,913 an 2,633 
Japan. 1 ws No. 1,486 65,824 1,528 
Value (£) 2,303 3,629 3,819 
United States of America No. 3,634 = 1,524 
Value (£) 4,744 _ 5,911 
Other countries w. No. 814 32,387 567 
Value (£) 3,014 5,996 5,320 
Total... ws. No. 13,621 157,443 6,048 
7d Value (£) 22,152 17,042 24,920 





Building Materials.—Decreases are recorded in importations 
of building materials during the year under review. Cement 
imports decreased to 15,390 tons valued at £35,208, of which the 
United Kingdom supplied 10,828 tons valued at £28,710 and Japan 


4,508 tons valued at £6,395. 
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Cement clinker imported was 4,468 tons valued at £6,172, as 
compared with 4,995 tons valued at £6,994 in 1933, the country 
of origin being the United Kingdom. 


‘Galvanized iron imports were 4,531 tons valued at £62,104, 
Belgium supplying 3,369 tons and the United Kingdom 1,062 tons 
valued at £45,441 and £15,363 respectively. 


Re-Exports, Transit and Transhipment Trade. 


The value of goods re-exported during 1934 amounted to £1,821,505 
or 33-58 per cent. of the total value of trade imports, as compared 
with £1,595,687 or 34-05 per cent. in 1933. Transit and tranship- 
ment traffic reached the values of £72,723 and £197,189 respectively, 
as against £68,805 and £196,716 in 1933. 


Exports. 


General.—The domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda are mainly 
agricultural, the principal exceptions being carbonate of soda 
procured at Lake Magadi in Kenya and tin ore mined in Uganda, 
and were valued at £5,683,637, as compared with £5,711,609 in 1933, 
@ decrease of -48 per cent. 


The following table indicates the overseas distribution of the 
principal articles of export during the year under review :— 
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Under the Customs Agreement of 1927 the free interchange of 
imported goods between Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika Territory 
is allowed, the value of imported merchandise transferred from 
Kenya-Uganda to Tanganyika Territory during 1934 amounting to 
£589,543 (including specie valued at £139,047) and the total Customs 
duty collected by the Kenya and Uganda Customs Administration 
and transferred to Tanganyika Territory under this Agreement 
reached a figure of £115,326. Trafficin imported goods in the reverse 
direction was valued at £119,681 (including specie to the value of 
£68,450) the Customs duty involved being £16,064. Tanganyika 
Territory produce passing through Kenya for shipment at Mombasa 
amounted in value to £597,023. 


Air Traffic. 

Considerable use of the Customs aerodromes established at 
Mombasa, Nairobi, Kisumu, and Entebbe was made by aircraft on 
foreign service during the year and comparative figures are as 
follows :— 








Landed. Shipped. 





Year. Number | Number Value of Number 


Numb 
of craft of of craft “of | Pameot 


of 








arrived. | passengers.) "9 departed. | passengers.| “79° 

£ £ 
19382... 434 441 6,321 436 449 72,152 
1933... ATT 500 18,692* 460 491 109,572 
1934. 572 577 21,480* 541 517 172,942 








* Bullion transhipped £11,681 and £12,819 respectively. 


x 
Outward cargo included bullion valued at £64,815, £89,981 and 
£158,867 respectively. 


Excise and Beer Duties. 


The co-ordination and allocation of Excise duties between Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika Territory is covered by the Excise Agree- 
ments Ordinance, 1931, and the rates of duty imposed during the 
year were as follows :— 


Shs. Cis. 
Sugar oo oo «- 1 00 per cwt. 
Tea ne ate ae 10 per Ib. 
Cigarettes .. ea 75 (Cs, 


Manufactured tobacco i 50. 
Beer : ... 40 00 per standard barrel of 
36 gallons. 








Sak: 
lombay 
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The following statement gives particulars of the allocation of 

Excise duties during the year under review, according to territories 
of production and consumption :— , 


Country of Consumption. 
Kenya. Uganda. Tanganyika Total. 



































Territory. 

Sugar: £ £ £ £ 
Kenya produce is a w» 4,537 79 416 5,032 
Uganda ,, 35349 4,140 2,618 10,107 
Tanganyika Territory” ‘produce 25 1 _ 26 

transferred. 
Total... san ie we 7,911 4,220 3,034 15,165 

Tea: ° 
Kenya produce es ane we 4,621 1,710 1,675 8,006 
Uganda _,, 27 331 1 359 
Tanganyika Territory "produce 8 — _ 8 | 

transferred. 
Total ... eee oon ss 4,656 2,041 1,676 8,373 

. Tobacco and Cigarettes: 

Kenya produce des wre ves 4 _— _ 4 
Uganda _,, 586 7,602 2,395 10,583 
Tanganyika Territory " produce 1,588 11,576 22 13,186 

transferred. 
Total... ae aes «+ 2,178 19,178 2,417 23,773 

Beer: 

Kenya produce ans a «. 5,136 662 328 6,126 
Tanganyika Territory produce 22 _ _ 22 
transferred. 
Total... ase on «+ 5,158 662 328 6,148 
Grand Total ... one «--£19,903 £26,101 £7,455 £53,459 





Ivory. 

Two sales by public auction of Kenya and Uganda Government 
ivory were undertaken by the Department during the year. The 
total weight of ivory sold was 72,410 Ib. (Kenya 31,546 Ib., 
Uganda 40,864 Ib.) and the total amount realized was £21,175 
(Kenya £9,637, Uganda £11,538). 





VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Wages. 


An analysis recently made of the records of 500 registered domestic 
servants shows that the prevailing wage-rates are approximately 


as follows :—_ 
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Range. Average. 
Sh. per month. Sh. per month. 

Cooks ad Sr vis ... 20 to 80 28/50 
House boys 2 a . 15 ,, 50 18 
Dhobies oes 20 ,, 50 25 
Kitchen boys we ae bee 8 ,, 25 14 
Garden boys so ae as 8 ,, 25 14 
Nurses Aa ote <6 .. 20 ,, 60 34 
Chauffeurs ... ee wee .» 26 ,,100 30 


These are inclusive figures, rations being provided by the servants. 
The rates of wages paid to unskilled labourers varies from Shs.6 to 
Shs.14 per month, plus rations. The rate varies according to the 
class of work performed, e.g., underground workers in a mine would 
receive higher wages than those who work on the surface. These 
rates are considerably less than those which prevailed in 1929. 
Since Kenya first began to feel the force of the world depression 
in 1930, there has been a general downward tendency, which has 
continued during 1934. This downward tendency has also manifested 
itself in the wages of Europeans and Indians engaged in commerce, 
and in the remuneration of skilled labour generally. 


Cost of Living. 

Figures relating to the cost of living were collated by the 
Statistical Department annually from 1927 until 1933. At the end 
of the latter year, however, owing to the necessity for economy, 
the Department, as previously constituted, was abolished. Con- 
sequently index numbers showing the general trend of the commodity 
price-levels for 1934 are not available. The following table shows 
the approximate retail cost in Nairobi in December, 1934, of & 
number of the more common commodities :— 


Shs. Cts. 
Bread ace per Ib. 35 
Flour, Ist grade (imported) ae ey tee % 35 
Flour, Ist ,, (local) ... oe ae aes se 30 
Flour, 2nd ,, yy see ae wes aoe ee 17 
Tea (imported) .. as 3 65 
Tea Ist grade (local) ey 2 00 
Tea 2nd 4, 5 . 1 85 
Tea 3rd tee S a 1 70 
Sugar, white, Ist grade (local) as ae Fs 40 
Sugar, white, 2nd _,, 4s see: oy ee A 25 
Jam (imported) A 1 50 
Jam (local)... ni 1 40 
Dried fruit a tee x 1 60 
Coffee, ground, loose, oe rade (local) ie sy > 1 60 
Coffee, ,, Sie at. be A 1 00 
Condensed milk (ported) ” de ays .. perl4oz.tin 1 00 
Butter (local creamery) . . per Ib. 1 50 
Butter (farm) “ t i 


Cheese, Ist grade (local) | a = a me a 
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Shs. Cts. 
Eggs (Native) nf aes ae vs aes per doz. 60 
Eggs (European) . wee. See as, Use = 2 00 
Milk, fresh .. mae ba ae oes per pint 25 
Beef (average price) Mee oS ee See per lb. 716 
Pork (average price) eae PES es ay eo 1 00 
Mutton (average price) BS as ase oH 55 68 
Sea fish nee a Mee Pa 1 00 
Lake fish (approx. 1 Ib. each) oe ee Wes 7 70 
Bacon (average price) ex wes ee oes ees 1 50 
Mean index number (January, 1927 = 1,000) 906 


The cost of accommodation, including food, in European boarding- 
houses varies from £7 per month upwards. 


As regards the cost of living for natives, the staple foodstuff is 
maize meal and the average consumption thereof approximately 
2 lb. per day, the total cost being approximately Shs.3 per mensem. 
Other foodstuffs, including meat, beans, etc., also form part of the 
native diet, and the amount consumed by one native may be valued 
at roughly Shs.2 per mensem. As rations for labourers are provided 
by employers in kind, the natives themselves are not affected by 
fluctuations in the price. This does not apply to natives living 
in native reserves. Normally, these produce sufficient food for 
themselves and their families, but, during times of famine, foodstufis 
have to be purchased. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
European Education. 


Government secondary education is provided at two schools, 
the Prince of Wales School at Kabete for boys and the 
Girls’ Secondary School in Nairobi. There were 212 pupils in 
these two secondary schools and the total number of pupils re- 
ceiving education in all Government schools, numbering 14, was 
1,156 at the end of the year. Of these, 451 were boarders and 705 
day scholars, and 683 were boys and 473 girls. There were 17 
private schools with a total of 671 pupils. Four of these rank as 
secondary schools, though many pupils in them are in the primary 
stage only. Two preparatory schools for boys (total roll 97) prepare 
pupils for entrance to public schools overseas. 


Indian and Goan Education. 


There are two large Government secondary schools for Indian boys, 
one in Nairobi and the other in Mombasa. The organization makes 
it necessary to include a large number of primary pupils in both 
these schools. Altogether the roll of these two institutions is 1,184. 
The ‘total roll in the remaining Government Indian schools is 1,785 
of whom 1,286 are boys and 499 are girls. There are boarding 
facilities at one school only, the Secondary School, Nairobi, which has 
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41 boarders. After taking the Preliminary Cambridge examination, 
pupils may proceed to the Junior Cambridge and, later, the London 
Matriculation examinations. 

During the year under review, 45 schools in various parts of the 
country were in receipt of a grant-in-aid; in these schools there 
were 3,296 pupils. One school only was of sevondary status. 
In eight unaided schools there was a total roll of 350. 

Altogether in non-Government Indian schools there were 3,646 
pupils of whom 1,462 were boys and 2,184 girls. 


Arab Education. 

Arab schools exist at Shimo la Tewa (where secondary education 
is concentrated), at Malindi and at Mombasa. There are two 
out-schools connected with the Ali bin Salim School, Malindi, and 
there is a small night school at Lamu. There were 532 on the roll 
of the six Arab schools, of whom six were girls. 

In the Cambridge examinations, of five candidates for the Junior 
three passed, and of 13 candidates for the Preliminary six passed. 


African Education. 

The Local Native Councils continue to show great interest in 
educational development and contributed the sum of £5,209 towards 
the maintenance of Government African schools, and £9,069 in 
capital expenditure. 

Secondary education remains under the control of the Missions, 
the Alliance High School at Kikuyu catering for pupils from schools 
of the Protestant Alliance of Missions, and the Catholic Training 
School at Kabaa for pupils from Catholic schools. These two 
schools have a total roll of 220. 

There were 11 central Government African schools with a total 
roll of 1,492, 33 village schools with 2,364, and two agricultural 
schools with 115.: The Jeanes School at Kabete continues to train 
visiting teachers, agricultural and health workers; co-operation is 
maintained with the Agricultural and Medical Departments with 
regard to the Training of these agricultural and health workers. 
The roll was 38 men and 28 women. The number of technical 
apprentices at the Native Industrial Training Depot was 357. 

During the year the sum of £35,557 was expended on grants-in-aid 
from central funds. This sum together with the sum of £4,173 
contributed by Local Native Councils assisted 291 African schools 
which had a total roll of 34,270 pupils. In addition there were 
1,083 schools with a roll of 65,548 pupils which were not in receipt 
of any financial assistance. 


Administration. 

The post of Chief Inspector of Schools remained in abeyance, 
and at the close of the year the staff, consisted of the Director, the 
Supervisor of Technical Education, and five Inspectors of Schools. 
Inspectors were stationed at the Coast, Nairobi, Kikuyu, and 
Nyanza. 
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The four Advisory Councils for European, Indian, Arab, and 
African Education respectively and the various School Committees 
met and rendered valuable service in advising the Director. The 
work of the African Advisory Council included the final drafting of 
the new grant-in-aid rules to become operative in 1935, the District 
Education Boards Ordinance, and the revision of syllabuses. 


Examination Results. 

















Cambridge Junior. 
Europeans. Goans and Indians. Arabs. 
Entered. Passed. Entered. Passed. Entered. Passed. 
1929 51 23 38 20 = = 
1930 47 25 47 21 —_ _ 
1931 43 16 90 58 _ _ 
1932 44 26 109 52 _ _ 
1933 58 46 104 64 6 3 
1934 48 31 143 56 5 3 
Cambridge School Certificate.* 
1929 9 6 
1930 16 6 
1931 20 14 
1932 20 14 
1933 26 a 
1934 38 5 — _ _ 


* A pass with the spe credits gives London Matriculation exemption. 
Cambridge Higher School Certificate. 
1934 1 


1 = a = = 
London Matriculation Examination. 

1929 = es 16 4 = = 
1930 _ _— 29 5 — aoe 
1931 _ _ 21 14 —_ — 
1932 _ > 14 8 _ _> 
1933 — _ 50 28 — _ 
1934 _ _— 41 24 _ —_ 


Welfare Institutions. - 

The Lady Northey Home for European children is maintained by 
public subscription and fees collected. The Lady Grigg Welfare 
Institutions for Indians and Africans continue their good work. 
The League of Mercy, the British Legion and the Salvation Army 
carry out valuable services on behalf of the needy, especially 
children. As usual the Seaside Holiday Camp for European 
Children was held in Mombasa during the August vacation. A 
considerable number of children from the Highlands were assisted 
to enable them to enjoy a holiday at sea level. Funds to assist 
such cases are raised by voluntary contributions. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


The scheme under which the Postal and Telegraph Services of 
Kenya and Uganda were amalgamated with those of Tanganyika 
in 1933, continued to work smoothly and satisfactorily. The two 
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years during which the amalgamation has now been in operation 
have established conclusively that it has been a success, both 
financially and in every other respect. 

The Trans-African weekly air mail service, which is operated by 
Imperial Airways Limited, was maintained with creditable 
regularity. Towards the end of the year the Company had com- 
pleted arrangements for a duplication of the service early in 
January and this has since been effected. The extension England— 
India—Malaya air service to Australia has reduced the transit 
time for air mails from Kenya to Australia to 12 days. 

The Nairobi—Mombasa—Tanga—Zanzibar—Dar es salaam in- 
ternal air service, which operates as a feeder of the main Imperial 
Airways service, was very efficiently maintained by the contractors, 
Messrs. Wilson Airways Limited. 

The number and weight of air mail letter packets posted in 
Kenya amounted to 488,072 and 12,200 Ib. respectively. Inward 
air correspondence amounted to 409,578 items, weighing 11,700 lb. 
Approximately 25-5 per cent. of the Colony’s total overseas letter 
mail correspondence was conveyed by air. 

The air parcel service is still restricted to Great Britain and 
certain Empire countries on the southern section of the route. 
During the year 3,621 air parcels were posted in the Colony and 
2,429 received. 

The air mail money order service, hitherto limited to Great 
Britain, was extended to India as from the Ist October. During 
the year, 715 air mail money orders of a total value of £5,123 were 
issued. The number and value of air mail orders paid was 90 and 
£787 respectively. 

The various overseas surface seanaperk mail services were fairly 
regular during the year. Sixty-three mails were despatched to, 
and fifty-one mails received from, Great Britain, the average time in 
transit between Mombasa and London being approximately 19 
days. 

Internal mail services extend to all parts of the Colony. The 
policy of replacing native runners by mechanical transport is being 
steadily pursued. 

The estimated total number of letters, postcards, newspapers 
and other packets dealt with during the year was 12,749,392. 
Although correspondence posted in the Colony showed an increase, 
there was a falling off in correspondence received from abroad, 

The number of parcels handled inclusive of air mail and cash-on- 
delivery parcels increased from 129,774 to 134,975 as compared with 
1933. The number of cash-on-delivery parcels dealt with was 
8,758 having a value of £23,718. 

Money orders issued during the year numbered 22,784 to a value 
of £113,261. Those paid numbered 15,863 and amounted to 
£67,799. There was a small decline in the volume of this class of 
business. 
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British postal orders issued and paid during the year amounted to 
92,316 in number and £52,168 in value. These figures are an 
improvement on the previous year. 


Telegraphs and Telephones. 


The number of inland telegrams dealt with was 274,533, an 
increase of 12 per cent. on the previous year. External telegrams 
numbered 106,455. Telegrams to and from Great Britain numbered 
48,887. Of this traffic, 34,924 were transmitted via Kenya Radio. 


The telephone trunk system was satisfactorily maintained, but 
there was no noteworthy extension of this service. The number of 
trunk calls made during the year was 109,863, an increase of 11 per 
cent. over 1933. 


A general increase took place in the number of telephones in use, 
and at the end of the year the number of subscribers at the principal 
public exchanges was as follows: Nairobi, 832; Mombasa, 314; 
Nakuru, 56; Eldoret, 60. 


The internal telephone and telegraph system consists of 2,732 
miles of pole route and a wire mileage of 15,853. Most administra- 
tive centres are connected by telegraph. 


Communication in the Northern Frontier and Turkana areas is 
maintained by a wireless system consisting of nine small stations 
(500 watts) which are maintained and operated by military units 
and handle civil as well as military telegrams. 


Telegraph communication overseas is maintained by Cable and 
Wireless Limited, by means of a wireless station at Nairobi working 
direct with England, and a cable from Mombasa. The Company 
also controls the coast wireless station at Mombasa at which a 
24 hours’ service is maintained. Communications with South 
Africa are available by a Government land-line. 


A broadcasting station at Nairobi is also maintained and operated 
by Cable and Wireless Limited, and provides a local service under 
an agreement and without cost to the Colony. The station trans- 
mits on wave lengths of 350 metres and 49-5 metres simultaneously. 
Reception on the medium wave is satisfactory within its effective 
range, but the quality of reception on the short wave varies in 
different parts of the Colony. The programmes consist mainly of 
reproduction of gramophone records, British Official Wireless 
Press, local news, market and weather reports, and occasional 
relays of items of interest from the programmes of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s Empire station. The number of licensed 
listeners at the end of the year was 1,152, representing a substantial 
increase on the previous year. 


Roads. 


The expenditure recorded during the year on the maintenance 
and improvement of the public road system, exclusive of roads 
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maintained by local authorities, amounted to £56,125, a reduction of 
£6,650 on the expenditure in 1933. 

The capital expenditure on road works amounted to £2,637 
from revenue and £790 from loan. 


Harbours. 

The total tonnages (import and export) handled at Kilindini 
Harbour during the years 1933 and 1934 are given below. These 
figures do not include oil imports discharged through the Magadi 
Soda Company’s pipe-lines, nor soda exported from that Company’s 
pier. Coal imports are shown separately. 


Coat Imports. 


1933. 1934. 
82,805 tons. 53,815 tons. 
Imports ann Exports OTHER THAN CoAL. 
Year Imports Exports Total 
; B/L tons. B/L tons. B/L tons. 
1933... ... 250,665 451,123 701,788 
19384... .. 274,677 390,467 665,144 


The total trade of the Port of Mombasa including Kilindini 
Harbour and the Old Port for the year 1934 as compared with 
1933 is summarized in the following statement :— 


1933. 1934. 

Number of steamships 599 584 
Net tonnage of steamers 1,820,709 1,902,356 
Imports—B/L tons 336,776 335,645 
Exports 5S me ses 472,603 386,913 
Passengers landed :—- 

European 5,497 5,977 

Non-European ‘ 10,423 » 12,789 
Passengers embarked :- a 

European... ee 5,511 6,083 

Non-European 11,593 10,161 


Shipping. 
The registered tonnage (inwards and outwards) at all Kenya 
seaports during the year as compared with 1933 was as follows :— 


1933. 1934. 
Vanga ... es eae cee 6,710 8,635 
Funzi... obs eae sds 14,327 8,525 
Mombasa wees ee «8,702,510 8,871,465 
Ki’ 2 Se ae Os 5,182 6,917 
Malindi... 000. ee ae 18,832 15,699 
Lamu 67,199 38,454 

3,076 3,385 


Kapini 
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Railways. 


The carriage of public goods provided a revenue of £1,958,672 
and the tonnage of the traffic amounted to 728,706 tons, as compared 
with £1,821,279 and 766,363 tons in 1933. 


Passenger Traffic—Revenue from passenger traffic showed an 
increase on 1933 figures. In 1934, 484,138 passengers contributed 
a revenue of £161,541, while in 1933, 512,999 passengers contributed 
a revenue of £159,050. The following table indicates the numbers 
of passengers travelling in the various classes as compared with 


1933 :— 
Passengers carried. 
Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. Total. 
1933... 0, 7,741 27,996 477,262 512,999 
1934... 7,739 27,002 449,397 484,138 


The traffic on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert, and on the River 
Nile, on which Administration services are maintained, is shown 
in the following table :— 


1933. 1934. 
Earnings... ae Ree wae £101,000 £114,000 
Working expenditure ... fess £60,927 £60,245 
Tonnage carried Be way 90,809 92,116 


Fuel Consumption.—The following figures show the consumption 
of coal, wood, and oil fuel on the railway during 1934 as compared 





with 1933. 
1933. 1934. 
Tons. Cost. Tons. Cost. 
£ £ 
62,558 71,633 61,422 66,811 
673 1,706 658 1,639 
130,759 46,436 114,773 37,597 
On the lake steamers the figures were :— 
1933. 1934, 
Tons. Cost. Tons. Cost. 
£ £ 
Ol oo... 8,389 8,463 2,945 7,586 
Wood .. ses 8,708 3,588 7,197 3,370 


Railways and Harbours Working Results.—The results of working 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours and ancillary 
services during 1934 are shown in the following table :— 


Railways. Harbours. Total. 
£ £ £ 


Earnings... 0. eevee ane, 2,297,285 «382,755 2,560,040 
Ordinary working expenditure... .... 994,287 132,156 1,126,443 





Surplus of receipts over ordinary working 1,232,998 200,599 1,433,597 
expenditure. 
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The expenditure on capital account at the end of 1934 amounted 
to £22,422,119. Interest-bearing capital provided £13,983,009 of 
this sum, the balance being contributed by :— 


£ 
Parliamentary grants, 1896 and 1902 ive 5,686,437 
Accrued interest on 1924 Loan ae bc 421,662 
Contributions from revenue :— : 

Direct (formerly called expenditure extra- 

ordinary) . ie 649,803 

Through Betterment ‘Funds (capitalized)... 1,581,078 
Through Marine Insurance Fund capital 

ized) a hi 100,130 

£8,439,110 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
A MEASURES. 


Banks. 
The following banking institutions are established in the Colony:— 

The National Bank of India, Limited, with branches at 
Mombasa, Nairobi, Nakuru, Kisumu, and Eldoret ; 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, with branches 
at Mombasa, Nairobi, Nakuru, Kisumu, Eldoret, Kitale, 
Nyeri, Kakamega, and an agency at Nanyuki; 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) with 
branches at Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakuru, Eldoret, Kitale, 
and Kakamega. 


In 1931, a Land and Agricultural Bank under the control of 
Government was formed with a capital of £240,000 which was 
increased to £500,000 in 1933. The Bank makes advances to 
farmers, repayable over periods up to 30 years on first mortgage 
security, charging interest at the rate of 64 per cent. per annum. 
Up to 31st December, 1934, the Bank had made 390 advances 
totalling £472,415, of which £27,920 had been repaid at that date. 
Under an amending Ordinance passed in 1934, provision was made for 
short term loans and up to 3lst December, 1934, twelve such 
advances totalling £2,340 had been issued. 


Currency. 
The standard coin is the East African shilling with subsidiary 
coinage of the following denominations :— 
50 cents (silver) ; 
10 cents, 5 cents and 1 cent (bronze). 
A note issue is maintained and notes of the following denomina- 
tions are in circulation :—Sh. 10,000, 1,000, 200, 100, 20, 10 and 5. 
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In addition to the above a considerable amount of old rupee and 
florin currency, both coin and notes, has been in circulation in the. 
Colony, but on the Ist of January, 1932, this currency ceased to be 
legal tender. 

The currency is controlled by the East African Currency Board, 
London, which replaced the old local Board of Currency Commis- 
sioners in 1921. The Board is represented in the Colony by local 
Currency Officers. 


Weights and Measures. 

The standard weights and measures of the Colony are identical 
with those in use in Great Britain, namely the Imperial pound, yard, 
and gallon. Although the Kenya Weights and Measures Ordinance 
is applicable to the whole Colony and Protectorate, annual 
verifications and periodical inspections are in practice confined to 
the towns and larger trading centres. A total of 7,139 weights, 
measures, and instruments were stamped, rejected or adjusted, 
from which was derived revenue amounting to £112. A further 
total of 827 weights, measures, and instruments were examined 
during the course of visits of inspection resulting in prosecutions 
in certain cases. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The total expenditure incurred by the Public Works Department 
on services administered by it amounted to £285,375, and of this 
sum £205,418 was on account of revenue services provided for 
under Public Works Heads, £11,671 from various extra-departmental 
sources, and £68,286 from loan. The revenue collected by the 
Department amounted to £57,123. 

The total expenditure on capital works amounted to £71,956 
in direct charges, and of this amount £10,592 was obtained from 
revenue and £61,363 from loan (exclusive of over-head charges). 


Revenue expenditure was distributed as follows :— 


£ 
Buildings... : aS we 8,625 
Water and Drainage a Ane 915 
Roads and Bridges ... a ve 2,637 
Miscellaneous Works Be eos 3,415 

Loan expenditure was :— 

£ 
Buildings... ; aoe ... 60,340 
Water and Drainage age nee 233 
Communications... : ms 790 


The principal capital work in course of construction was the New 
Law Courts at Nairobi. Payments during the year amounted to 
£56,710, and the building was approaching completion at the end of 
the year. 
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XIII.— JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 

The Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa is a superior Court of 
Record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals from the 
Courts of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, Uganda, 
Nyasaland and Zanzibar Protectorates, and the Tanganyika Terri- 
tory. The Judges of the Court of Appeal are the Judges and the 
Acting Judges for the time being of the Supreme Court of Kenya, the 
High Courts of Uganda, Nyasaland, and Tanganyika, and His 
Britannic Majesty’s Court for Zanzibar. During 1934 the Court 
held three ordinary sessions and four special sessions. The total 
number of appeals filed was 217, of which 80 were from Kenya. 

Throughout the year the Courts operating in the Colony were as 
follows :— 


(1) The Supreme Court sitting at Nairobi, Mombasa, and on 
circuit, in which the Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges have 
been actively engaged ; 

(2) the Courts of the Resident Magistrates at Nairobi (two), 
Mombasa, Nakuru, Kisumu, and Eldoret, presided over by 
legally qualified officers or by officers seconded from the 
Administration ; 

(3) the Courts of the First, Second and Third Class, presided 
over by Provincial Commissioners, District Commissioners, and 

. District Officers ; and 
(4) the Courts conducted by Liwalis, Cadis, and Mudirs. 


The Northern Frontier and Turkana Districts have been created 
special districts within the meaning of sections 14 and 15 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Officers-in-Charge of these districts 
are the Officers specially authorized under the latter section. The 
District Commissioners in the Northern Frontier District have been 
given the powers of First Class Magistrates. 


Courts. 

The number of criminal cases committed for trial to the Supreme 
Court aggregated 181, involving 300 charges against 276 individuals. 
These figures compared with 165 cases and 234 charges during 
1933. Of the total 255 charges actually tried during 1934, 245 
were against males and ten against females. Convictions numbered 
187, acquittals 46, and discharges 22. Europeans were convicted 
on two, Asiatics on 19, and natives on 166 charges. Of the punish- 
ments imposed, two convicts were fined, 99 sentenced to peremptory 
imprisonment, one to fine and imprisonment, one to imprisonment 
in default of payment of fine or surety, nine to whipping with fine 
or imprisonment or detention camp or both, four were bound over 
or otherwise disposed of, 47 were sentenced to death, and six 
detained during the Governor’s pleasure, 15 were sentenced to 
imprisonment for life and three sentenced to detention camp. 
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The number of Supreme Court civil cases filed during the year 
was 418, a decrease of 55 on the number for 1933. Probate and 
Administration causes numbered 150 compared with 174 opened 
in 1933, and 44 Bankruptcy petitions were filed compared with 
68 for the previous year. In addition .five Trust causes were 
opened and 12 Divorce causes were filed. 

There were 128 civil and criminal appeals from Subordinate 
Courts, 311 criminal revisions and 873 confirmation cases. 

During the year, 55,301 charges were brought in Subordinate 
Courts, an increase of 6,575 on the figures for 1933. These charges 
were disposed of as follows: convictions, 50,465; acquittals, 1,580 ; 
discharges, 3,256. This includes 969 charges brought against 
juvenile offenders, involving 897 convictions and 72 discharges. 


Details of the sentences imposed are as follows :—- 








Fines ve, 125773 
Detention camp in default of payment of fine or r surety 14,106 
Imprisonment in default of fine or POY cee ae 3,143 
Fine and detention camp ie : re ae 307 
Detention camp ... ae 7H w= 8,556 
Fine and peremptory imprisonment tee on eee 885 
Peremptory imprisonment F we 4,781 
Whipping with fine, or imprisonment, or both ive 62 
Whipping ... en 338 
Whipping with fine, or detention camp, « or both see 13 
Bound over; cautioned; repatriated ... : 6,165 
Other punishments ; tax or compensation ¢ or wages 
paid ; bailestreated ... fe ean “ 4,383 
Detained pending Governor’s orders... a 3 
Committed to prison for failure to find security ee Nil 
Total convictions... or, «. 50,465 
Police. 


The Kenya Police is composed of African and a small percentage 
of Asiatic personnel under the command of European officers and 
non-commissioned officers. The Force is distributed mainly at 
police stations throughout the settled and urban areas of the Colony 
and Protectorate. The work of each police station is controlled by 
a European or Asiatic non-commissioned officer and the stations are 
grouped under the direction of a commissioned officer. Police 
detachments are stationed in the Northern Frontier District. African 
police are stationed in a few of the native reserves and Turkana 
where they operate under the direct control of officers of the Adminis- 
tration, but the enforcement of law and order in most of the 
reserves is the responsibility of the local tribal police. The per- 
sonnel of the Force was increased during the year by one chief 
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inspector for duty in the Finger Print Bureau, and three assistant 
inspectors, second grade, for duty at the goldfields in Central 
Kavirondo, Kakamega town, and patrol duty in the Nekuru area. 


Cognizable offences under the Penal Code reported to the police 
in settled and urban areas in 1934 totalled 5,476. Of that number 
5,281 were true cases, an increase of 680 true cases on the total 
for 1933. Accused persons in 3,659 cases were brought for trial 
before the Lower or Supreme Courts. The total stated value of 
property stolen was Shs. 279,267/-, of which Shs. 97,941/- 
or 35 per cent. was recovered. 


A small patrol of police continue to be employed to maintain 
order on the boundaries of the Kisii-Lumbwa native reserves. 
By reason of the lawlessness of the Samburu tribe it became 
necessary in June to establish a police post of 20 African subordinate 
officers in the Samburu District. In October it was found necessary 
to augment further this post temporarily by ten African police. 


Detachments were maintained in the gold mining areas at 
Kakamega, Gori River, and Lolgorien and at Yala. 


Prisons. 


The 70 penal establishments under the administration of the 
Commissioner of Prisons are composed of three first-class prisons 
for the accommodation of long-term prisoners (sentenced to three 
years or over), four second-class prisons for medium-term prisoners 
(sentenced to between six months and three years) and 21 third- 
class prisons at district headquarters (for those sentenced to less 
than six months imprisonment). There are also 42 detention camps 
for the accommodation of natives who have not previously under- 
gone more than one term of imprisonment, and who are sentenced 
to detention for minor offences, usually imposed in default of pay- 
ment of fine. No sentence of detention may exceed six months. 

The total number of persons committed to prisons and detention 
camps during 1934 was 40,852, representing an increase of 18 per 
cent. over the number committed during 1933. The increase 
in the last four years has been nearly 100 per cent. Of the above 
total, 8,748 were sentenced to imprisonment, 22,201 were sentenced 
to detention, 115 were civil debtors, 247 were lunatics, and 9,541 were 
admitted on remand and subsequently not sentenced to imprison- 
ment. Of the total of 8,748 persons committed to serve sentences 
of imprisonment, 18 were Europeans, 187 were Goans, Indians, Arabs 
and Somalis, and 8,543 were Africans. Female and juvenile con- 
victed prisoners numbered 317 and 316 respectively. 

The general health of prisoners was good; the percentage of 
prisoners on the sick list dropped from 3-9 in 1933 to 3-3 per cent. 
in 1934, which is the lowest figure recorded since 1927. The total 
of 95 deaths during the year was 54 higher than the total for 1933. 
Pneumonia alone accounted for 48 deaths. 
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Highteen juveniles served terms of imprisonment and these 
were all confined in class I and II prisons where there are 
European officers in charge. Juveniles were segregated from adult 
prisoners whilst undergoing sentence. A further seven juveniles were 
sentenced to terms in a reformatory and were transferred to Kabete, 
whilst 291 underwent sentences of caning only. Out of the total 
34 had been previously convicted. 


Release on licence is granted to certain offenders on completion 
of two-thirds of their sentences of not less than three years. During 
1934, 129 convicts were released on licence, as compared with 80 in 
1933. 


The technical training of convicts, which is carried on in the 
three class I prisons of the Colony, and consists of tailoring, car- 
pentry, and the making of sisal mats, string, rope and coir 
and grass mats has progressed considerably. All uniforms for 
the prisons staffs and all convict clothing are made in the prison 
workshops, while orders for uniforms for other Government 
departments are obtained annually. The output from the tailoring 
and carpentry shops is increasing. During 1934, £3,988 was ex- 
pended on raw materials for prison industries. The amount paid 
into the Treasury as revenue derived from prison industries was 
£7,406. Of this sum £635 was obtained from the hire of convict 
‘labour. 


During 1934, £889 worth of foodstuffs was grown in prison farms, 
the principal crops being maize (157 tons), beans (14 tons) and 
potatoes (31 tons). Drought seriously affected the output from 
prison farms. 

In order to reduce the overcrowding of some of the established 
prisons, two prison camps were established in 1934—one for 120 
convicts for road work under the supervision of the Public Works 
Department and one for 250 convicts for quarrying and ballast 
breaking for the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours 
Administration. The establishment of these camps served the dual 
purpose of easing overcrowding and of providing productive hard 
labour for African convicts. 

The system of periodical review by the Governor of all sentences, 
including commuted death sentences, of seven years and over was 
continued in 1934. During the year the cases of 23 convicts were 
submitted for review. Of these three convicts were promised 
accelerated release subject to continued good behaviour, four 
were recommended for release on licence, and the cases of eleven 
convicts were deferred for reconsideration at a later date. 

In October, 1934, by the provisions of the new Juveniles Ordinance, 
based on the English Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, class IT 
and III approved schools were established at Kabete in place of the 
existing Kabete reformatory. The administration of these approved 
schools came under the Commissioner of Prisons assisted by a 
Board known as the Approved Schools Board. The training in 
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these approved schools is directed mainly to agriculture, animal 
husbandry and gardening, together with a sound manual training. 
A housemaster from one of His Majesty’s Borstal Institutions in 
England has taken over charge of the approved schools and it is 
hoped that by the introduction of a modified Borstal system, 
adapted to the requirements of the African youth, it will be possible 
to effect, as time goes on, the reclamation of the majority of boys 
sent to the schools from a life of crime. 

The total number of committals to the schools during 1934 was 
35, and the daily average of inmates 105. The total number of 
discharges during the year was 81, of whom one died in hospital, 
one was transferred to prison, and 79 completed their sentences. 


XIV.— LEGISLATION. 


Sixty-five Ordinances were passed during the year 1934. A 
summary of the more important enactments is given below. 


No. 11. The Sisal Industry Ordinance, 1934, imposes a levy on 
the export of sisal fibre, the amount of such levy being paid into a 
fund together with a grant-in-aid from the Government on a pound 
for pound basis. The fund is administered by a Committee and is 
generally devoted to the improvement of the sisal industry. 

No. 12. The Native Exemption Ordinance, 1934, repeals and 
replaces the Native Exemption Ordinance (Chapter 128 of the 
Revised Edition of the Laws of Kenya). The Ordinance provides 
for the exemption of certain categories of natives from the operation 
of specific laws. 

No. 13. The Special Districts (Administration) Ordinance, 1934, 
which is based on the Frontier Crimes Regulations, 1901, of India 
(Regulation No. III of 1901), provides for the better administration 
of Provinces which, from their geographical position or the primitive 
stage of the development of the inhabitants, require special legis- 
lation. 

No. 18. The Post Office Ordinance, 1934, is modelled on the Post 
Office Ordinance of the Colony of Nigeria (Ordinance No. 31 of 
1928), and replaces the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, hitherto in 
force in the Colony. 

No. 19. The Diamond Industry Protection Ordinance, 1934, which 
is modelled on the existing legislation in Tanganyika Territory 
(Chapter 103), is designed to control the possession, purchase and 
sale of uncut diamonds, and generally to provide for the protection 
of the diamond industry. 

No. 21. The Limitation Ordinance, 1934, replaces the Indian 
Limitation Act of 1877 and substitutes therefor the English law of 
limitation. A few of the provisions of the Indian Act have, however, 
been retained. 
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No. 22. The Juveniles Ordinance, 1934, repeals and replaces 
the Reformatory Schools Ordinance (Chapter 39 of the Revised 
Edition of the Laws of Kenya) and the Juvenile Offenders Ordinance 
No. 15 of 1933. It is based on the Children and Young Persons 
Act of 1933, and provides for the trial and punishment of juvenile 
offenders. 

No. 27. The European Civil Service Provident Fund Ordinance, 
1934, establishes a Provident Fund for members of the recently 
inaugurated Local European Civil Service of the Colony, and pro- 
vides for contributions to the Fund to be made by members of the 
said Service and by Government. 

No. 35. The Agricultural Mortgagors’ Relief Ordinance, 1934.— 
An Agricultural Mortgages Committee was appointed in 1933 to 
consider whether, in the then circumstances of the agricultural 
community, any special legislative measures were necessary to 
protect its interests and afford it reasonable security of tenure. 
The Ordinance, which follows similar legislation in force in British 
Columbia, New Zealand and Queensland, is founded on the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

No. 36. The Native Lands Trust (Amendment) Ordinance, 1934.— 
This legislation is a temporary measure pending the enactment of 
a comprehensive Ordinance arising out of the recommendations of 
the Kenya Land Commission, 1933. 


No. 38. The District Education Boards Ordinance, 19384, makes 
provision of the establishment of District Education Boards com- 
posed in part of representatives of Local Native Councils, school 
managers and Government officials. 

No. 40. The Native Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance, 1934, con- 
solidates in one comprehensive Ordinance the previous legislation 
regarding the collection of hut and poll tax from natives, together 
with the rules detailing the procedure for such collection. The 
Ordinance widens the scope for the exemption of deserving persons 
who are unable to pay, but provides for the payment of tax by 
women hut owners who are financially able to do so. 


No. 45. The Telegraphic Press Messages Ordinance, 1934, which 
is based on the Palestine Telegraphic Press Messages Ordinance, 
1982, confers temporary exclusive rights in respect of telegraphic 
press messages. 

No. 46. The Tea Ordinance, 1934, restricts the production of 
tea in the Colony, and gives effect to the International Restriction 
Scheme which embraces all the large and most of the smaller tea- 
producing countries of the world. F 

No. 53. The Preservation of Objects of Archaeological and 
Palaeontological Interest Ordinance, 1934, repeals and replaces the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Ordinance, 1927, as amended by 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation (Amendment) Ordinance, 
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1932. It consolidates, amplifies and improves the law relating 
to the protection, preservation and treatment of arc: sock 
and palaeontological sites and objects, in which the Colony has 
proved to be exceptionally rich. 

No. 54. The Coffee Industry Ordinance, 1934. consolidates the 
Jaw relating to the advancement and control of the coffee industry 
in the Colony. It re-enacts the provisions of the Coffee Industry 
Ordinance, 1932, but embodies certain amendments, the most 
important of which is the inclusion of provision for the compulsory 
registration of distinguishing marks used by persons to identify 
coffee grown by them when such coffee is marked. 

No. 55. The Interpretation (Definition of “ Native”) Ordinance, 
1934, amends and defines in more precise terms the definition of the 
expression ‘‘ Native.” 

No. 61. The Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance, 1934, which is 
based on the Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance, 1933, makes provision 
for the levy during 1935 of a non-native poll tax at a rate graduated 
according to the tax-payer’s income. 

No. 62. The Liquor Ordinance, 1934, provides for the control of 
the sale of liquor, and gives effect to the recommendations of the 
Liquor Licensing Committee appointed in 1933. It re-enacts the 
provisions of the existing law and embodies the amendments pro- 
posed by the Committee. 

No. 63. The Licensing Ordinance, 1934, which repeals the 
Licensing Ordinance, 1933, makes provision for the licensing of 
certain professions, businesses, arts, callings and industries within 
the Colony, and fixes the licence fees payable therefor. 

No. 64. The Asian Civil Service Provident Fund Ordinance, 1934, 
establishes a Provident Fund for members of the Local Asian 
Civil Service of the Colony and provides for contributions to the 
Fund to be made by members of the Service and by Government. 








XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


SvaTEMENT oF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR Five 
Years Enpep 31st DecempBer, 1934. 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1930 ... «» 3,241,600 3,438,874 
1931 ...  ... 3,066,930 3,216,089 
1932... ... 3,010,214 3,119,723 
1933... .... 3,121,497 3,168,035 
1934... .... 3,182,989 3,180,795 


iis 
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SraTEMENT oF LOAN PostTION oF COLONY AT 
3lst DecemMBER, 1934. Pusiic Dest anp Smnxina Funp. 


Public Debt. 
Amount Rate of Price of Expenditure 
Floated. of Issue. Interest. Issue. Redeemable. at 31st 
December, 1934. 
£ Per cent. Per cent. £ 

1921 . 5,000,000 6 95 1946-56 5,000,000 
1927 «= 5,000,000 5 994 1948-58 5,000,000 
1928 «++ 3,600,000 4h 95 1950 3,383,760 
1930 + 3,400,000 4h 984 1961-71 3,044,471 
1938 «- 305,600 34 984 1957-67 224,929 

17,205,600 16,653,160 


Sinking Fund. ' 
Sinking Fund contributions of not less than 1 per cent. commence 
not later than three years from the date of issue. 
The rate of contribution established in respect of each loan is 
1 per cent. 
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Statement oF AssETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE COLONY AND 
ProrncroraTe oF Kenya ON 31st DrcemBeErR, 1934. 


Liabilities. 

£ sh. cts. 

Deposits 796,516 9 30 

Drafts oe z 3,202 14 36 

Loan Funds, unspent 552,439 11 05 
balances. 

Excess of assets over 207,638 10 79 
liabilities. 


£1,559,797 5 50 


Assets. 

£ sh. cts. 
Investments 488,153 17 19 
Advances ... 344,712 6 70 
Suspense ... A 1,291 18 06 
Loans to local 33,299 17 78 

bodies. 

Cash 692,339 5 77 


£1,559,797 65 50 


Main Heads of Taxation and the Yield of each. 


1934, £ 
Customs Revenue ... aes «.. 611,606 
Hut and Poll Tax (Native) 514,480 
Non-Native Poll Tax 68,307 
Petrol Tax ... «. 65,631 
Estate Duty fe «» 16,942 
European Education Tax ... 11,249 
Asiatic Education Tax 11,384 
Entertainment Tax 5,847 


£1,295,446 


Excise and Stamp Duties, 
1934, £ 


Stamp Duties, various Revenue purposes... 


Beer, Excise Duty 
Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 


57,014 
5,158 
7,911 
4,657 
2,178 





£76,918 





Customs Tariff. 


In October, 1934, legislation was enacted effecting tariff adjust- 
ments on an alternative specific or ad valorem basis on certain 
textile goods and on bicycles, and extending the scope of certain 
tariff exemptions with particular reference to mineral mixtures for 
stock feeding, trailers used as attachments to motor and steam 
road and farm tractors, and batching oil and ingredients thereof 
for use in manufacture of rope, twine and sacking. 
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New Taxation Measures. 


The following taxation measures passed by the Legislative 
Council in August, 1933, remained in force throughout the year :— 


(1) The Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance, making provision 
for the levy of a non-native poll tax at a rate graduated according 
to the taxpayer’s income, was estimated to produce a revenue 
of £66,000 in 1934 as against an estimated revenue of about 
£35,000 under the old Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance, which 
levied tax at a flat rate of Sh.30 per head. Actual receipts 
in 1934 totalled £68,307. The additional revenue resulting 
from this measure may therefore be assessed at approximately 
£33,307 in 1934. 


(2) The Licensing Ordinance, 1933, which provides for the 
licensing of certain trades, professions, and occupations within 
the Colony, was estimated to bring in additional revenue 
amounting to about £31,000 per annum, but actual receipts 
in 1934 totalled £33,113 only as compared with an estimated 
revenue under the old Traders Licensing Ordinance of £19,400. 
The additional revenue resulting from this measure in 1934 
may therefore be assessed at approximately £13,713. 


A Committee was appointed in September, 1934, to examine 
the provisions of the Ordinance in the light of experience gained. 
Following the report of the Committee, the Licensing Ordinance, 
1933, was repealed and a new Licensing Ordinance (No. 63 of 
1934) was passed which came into operation on the lst January, 
1935. 


(3) The Tax on Imported Packages Ordinance was in force 
throughout the year and brought in revenue amounting to 
£8,259 in 1934. This tax took the form of a charge of 25 cents 
on each package imported into the Colony, and legislation 
similar to that introduced in Kenya was introduced in Uganda 
and Tanganyika. The tax was found to be vexatious in 
practice and the neighbouring territories refused to continue 
it after the end of 1934. The Kenya Government had no 
alternative but to follow suit, as retention of this tax applied 
to Kenya alone would do permanent harm to the Colony’s 
entrepdt trade. 


(4) The amendments to the Stamp Ordinance produced 
additional revenue estimated at £6,882 in the case of the tax 
of Sh.10 levied on every £100 or part of £100 of nominal share 
capital, on the registration of a company and on the registra- 
tion of any increase of share capital made after the first regis- 
tration of the company; and estimated at £750 in the case of 
the graduated scale of stamp duty, varying with the period, 
imposed on Bills of Sale and Promissory Notes. 
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The yield of additional revenue attributable to these taxation 
measures in 1934 may therefore be expressed approximately as 
follows :— 


s 
Non-Native Poll Tax a «.. 38,3807 
Trade and Professional Licences «18,713 
Package Tax ‘ 8,259 


Amendments to Stamp Ordinance 7,632 





Total a ... £62,911 





Native Hut and Poll Tax. 


Rate.—The rates of hut and poll tax imposed under Chapter 51 
of the Revised Edition of the Laws of Kenya (The Native Hut 
and Poll Tax Ordinance) are as follows :— 


Per Hut or Poll. 
Shs. 
Turkana District... ei wee 6 
Kamasia District nad a5 6 
Meru District o35 ai oe 8 
Kitui District 9 


Northern Frontier ‘District and : 


Samburu ... wae es str 240 
Masai District pon noe any 14 
Other Districts aoe see ne S12) 
Duruma fon ees Poe w= nil. 


Section 3 of the Northern Frontier Poll Tax Ordinance (No. 53 of 
1930) empowers the Governor to order that the poll tax prescribed 
under Section 4 shall be paid by the tribesmen of any tribe which is 
ordinarily resident in the Northern Frontier District. The 
Governor has power to reduce the amount of the tax payable by 
the natives of any specified area, and in certain districts temporary 
reductions have been made. 


Method of Assessment.—A uniform tax at the prescribed rate is 
paid on each hut (dwelling house) owned by the taxpayer. 

A poll tax at the prescribed rate is payable by all able-bodied 
male natives of the apparent age of 16 years or over who do not 
pay the hut tax. 

Hut and poll tax is collected by District Officers. The taxpayer 
is given a receipt in the form of a hut or poll tax ticket for each tax 
paid. At the same time the payment is noted in the register of 
taxpayers. 


_ Yield.—tThe yield of native hut and poll tax in 1934 amounted to 
£514,480. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Selected Publications. 


Blue Book. Annually. Crown Agents for the Colonies. 10s. 

Annual Reports of the several Government Departmente. 

Administrative and Political History of the Masai Reserve. By G. R. Sandford. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 1919. £1. 


Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in Eastern and 
Central Africa. Cmd. 3234. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1929. 6s. 


Statement of Conclusions of His Majesty’s Government in United Kingdom as 
regards Closer Union in East Africa. Cmd. 3574. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1930. 4d. 

Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa. Cmd. 3573. His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 1930. 3d. 

Papers relating to the Question of Closer Union of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. 
Colonial, No. 57. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1931. Is. 6d. 

Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa. 

Vol. I. Report (H.L. 184). His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1931. 4s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Minutes of Evidence (H.L. No. 29). His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1931. £1 10s. Od. 

Vol. IIIf. Appendices (H.L. No. 29). His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1931. 
4a. 6d. 

Closer Union in East Africa. Correspondence arising from Report of Joint Select 
Committee. Cmd. 4141. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932. 1s. 

Report of the Kenya Land Commission, Cmd. 4556. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1934, 11s. Od. 


Report of the Kenya Land Commission, Cmd. 4556. Evidence and Memoranda 
(3 vols.). Colonial No. 91. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. £2 each volume. 
Land and Land Conditions in the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. Land 

Department, Nairobi. 1922. 1s. 
Kakamega Goldfield. Interim Report by Sir Albert Kitson. Government Printer, 
Nairobi. (Also obtainable from Crown Agents for the Colonies.) 1932. Is. 


Report on Tanganyika Concessions Ltd. Application for exclusive prospecting 
licence. By Sir Albert Kitson. Is. 

Report on Divisions of Areas Nos. 3 and 4. By Sir Albert Kitson. 1s. 

Geological Reconnaissances in Kavirondo and other districts of Kenya. Final 
Report by Sir Albert Kitson. Is. 

Geological Survey of Kenya. Loldaika—Ngare Ndare Area. By Murray Hughes. 
6d. 

Geological Survey of Kenya. Lolgorien Area. By Murray Hughes. 1s. 

Geological Survey of Kenya. Notes on the Geological Succession Tectonics and 
Economic Geology. By Murray Hughes. 2s. 

Suggestions to Prospectors. By Murray Hughes. 1s. 

Mining Laws. 1934. 6s. 

Kenya Law Reports. Annually. 27s. 6d. 

Liquor Licensing Committee’s Report. 1934. Is. 

Licensing Committee’s Report. 1934. Is. 

Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Administration of Justice. 1933. 
Cmd. 4623. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 3s. 
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Tana River Expedition Report. 1934. 2s. 6d. 

Underground Water Resources of Kenya. 1934. By H. L. Sikes. 5s. 
Native Betterment Fund Report. 1933. 2s. 

Expenditure Advisory Committee’s Report. 1933. 2s. 6d. 

Kenya Water Problems. By Beeby Thomson. 14s. 

Non-Native Census Report. 1931. 68. 

Report on Irrigation by Mr. Lewis. 1925. 5s. 

Native Reserve Boundaries. 1926. 5s. 

Report of Governors’ Conference. 1926. 2s. 6d. 

Kenya Legislative Council Debates. (Each volume) 10s. 


The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya. By Major G.St.J. Orde Browne. (Seeley Service, 
1925.) 2ls. 


Kenya Mountain, by E. A. T. Dutton. Cape, 1930. 21s. 

Early Days in East Africa. By Sir Frederick Jackson. Edward Arnold, 1930. 21s. 
Eastern Africa To-day. By F.S. Joelaon. “ East Africa,” 1928. 58. 

Kenya, its Industries, Trade, Sport and Climate, 1928. 


The Kenya Manual, 1930. East African Standard, Ltd., 63,.Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


Kenya Days. By M. Aline Buxton. Arnold, 1928. 12s. 6d. 


Kenya, from Chartered Company to Crown Colony. By C.W. Hobley. Witherby, 
1929. 16s. 


Kenya without Prejudice. By H. 0. Weller. ‘‘ East Africa,” 1931. 68. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on the 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 
50s. per annum. (This rate does not include Mandated 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased and 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
BARBADOS. KELANTAN: 
BASUTOLAND. 
BECHUANALAND PRorecrorate, KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
BERMUDA LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
: MAURITIUS. 
BRITISH GUIANA. MAURITIUS 
BRITISH HONDURAS. NEW HE . 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO. NorTHERN RHODESIA. 
BRUNEI, STATE OF NYASALAND. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). ST. HELENA. 
CEYLON. ST. LUCIA. 
CYPRUS. ST. VINCENT. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS, SEYCHELLES. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. SIERRA LEONE. 
FUL SOMALILAND. 
GAMBIA. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
GIBRALTAR. SWAZILAND, 
GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
GOLD COAST. TRENGGANU. 
GRENADA. TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
HONG KONG. TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
JAMAICA. UGANDA. 
JOHORE. ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 








MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


Further particulars as to the latest reports and prices obtainable from 
the Sale Offices of 


His Mayjesty’s SraTIoNery OFFICE 





CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 

CoLonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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Annual Report on the Social and Economic 
Progress of the People of 


BASUTOLAND, 1934 


(For Reports for 1932 and 1933 see Nos. 1628 and 1666 
respectively (Price 1s. 6d. each).) 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Basutoland, which is a native Territory in South Africa, is 
bounded on the west by the Orange Free State, on the north by 
the Orange Free State and Natal, on the east by Natal and East 
Griqualand, and on the south by the Cape Province. Its area is 
11,716 square miles. It lies between 28° 35’ and 30° 40’ South 
latitude and between 27° and 29° 30’ Hast longitude. 

The altitude varies from 5,000 ft. to 11,000 ft. above sea-level, 
and the climate is, on the whole, healthy. The Maluti Mountains, 
which occupy most of the territory to the east, were in former : 
years reserved for grazing purposes but, owing to the pressure in ‘ 
the lowlands where the bulk of the population is concentrated, this | 
more or less inaccessible area is gradually becoming comparatively 
thickly populated. One result of this occupation of the mountain 
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area is the disappearance of big game, such as eland and hartebeest, 
which used to abound some 30 years ago, and the gradual elimina- 
tion of the smaller buck and wild fowl. 

The climate is good for Europeans and natives alike. The high 
altitude and pure atmosphere prove most invigorating. Phthisis 
pulmonalis is little known except among Europeans who have come 
to the country on account of this disease, and if they come in the 
early stages of the disease they improve at once. Persons suffering 
from malarial fever or its results are benefited greatly by a short 
residence in Basutoland. 

The mean temperature of the air over the surface of the territory 
during the year 1934 was 56-66° F., and was 0-73° F. below the 
normal. The warmest month was January, with a mean of 
64.08° F., and the coldest, July, with 44.47° F., thus giving a 
range in mean temperature for the year of 19.56° F. 

The rainfall recorded for the year at Mafeteng observatory was 
81-69 inches as against 24-07 in 1933, and 23-16 inches in 1932. 
The following amounts were registered elsewhere in the territory : 
Qacha’s Nek, 41-28; Teyateyaneng, 43-83; Leribe, 49.33; Butha 
Buthe, 52-19 and Maseru, 44-07. 

The Basuto as a nation did not come into prominence until 1818 
when Moshesh, a minor chief of the Bakwena tribe in North 
Basutoland, gathered together the remnants of the various clans that 
had been scattered by the raids of the Zulu and Matebele. 

The new nation went through many vicissitudes of fortune, 
first with the emigrant Boers of the Great Trek, and then with the 
British under General Cathcart in 1852. From 1856 until 1868 
there were a series of wars with the Orange Free State burghers, 
and, being hard pressed and having lost a large portion of his 
country (now known as the ‘‘ Conquered Territory ’’), Moshesh 
sought the protection of the British Government. This was granted 
and carried into effect by Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor of 
the Cape, by a Proclamation dated 12th March, 1868. 

It is interesting to note that, although Moshesh asked for British 
protection, the Basuto were received as British subjects and not as 
protected subjects by the Proclamation of 1868, part of which 
read :— ; 

‘‘ Now therefore, I do hereby proclaim and declare that from 
and after publication hereof the said tribe of Basuto shall be 
taken to be British subjects, and the territory of the said tribe 
shall be taken to be British territory.”’ 


The country remained in a very unsettled condition until it was 
annexed to the Cape Colony by an. Act of the Cape Legislature, 
No. 12 of 1871. The Act expressly declared that the territory was 
not to be subject to the general law of the Colony, and gave the 
Governor power to legislate for it by proclamation and to extend to 
it by proclamation any Cape Act not otherwise in force therein. 
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The people never took kindly to the Cape Colonial rule, and after 
various disturbances the Government of the Cape, in 1880, ex- 
tended to Basutoland the provisions of the Cape Peace Preservation 
Act of 1878, which included a clause for the general disarmament 
of the Basuto. They refused to accept the terms and, after a war 
lasting nearly a year, an agreement was arrived at under which 
the Act was repealed and certain fines paid by the tribe. 


Although outwardly peace was restored, there still remained 
several chiefs who would not submit, and it was eventually decided 
by the Government of the Cape Colony to hand over the administra- 
tion to the Imperial Government. This was effected by Order in 
Council of 2nd February, 1884, which was proclaimed and brought 
into force by Proclamation No. 75A of 18th March, 1884. This 
proclamation defined the boundaries of the territory and restored 
it to the direct control of the Queen through Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner for South Africa. 


11.—GOVERNMENT. 


The territory is now governed by a Resident Commissioner under 
the direction of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, the latter possessing 
legislative authority, which is exercised by proclamation promul- 
gated in the official Gazette. Until 1927 the Resident Commis- 
sioner was assisted by a Deputy Resident Commissioner who under- 
took all the judicial work of the Resident Commissioner’s Court in 
addition to a great deal of the native political work. This post is 
now combined with that of Government Secretary. The Resident 
Commissioner is also the Treasurer, and this portion of his duties 
is delegated to the Financial Secretary who prepares the Estimates 
and the Annual Accounts. Until 1931 the office of the High Com- 
missioner was held by the Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa, but with the close of the Earl of Athlone’s period of office 
the two posts were separated. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into seven 
districts under Assistant Commissioners: Maseru, Leribe (includ- 
ing the sub-district of Butha Buthe), Teyateyaneng, Mafeteng, 
Mohales Hoek, Quthing and Qacha’s Nek (with the sub-district of 
Mokhotlong). These districts are divided into wards presided over 
by the hereditary chiefs and those allied to the Moshesh family, who 
are responsible to the Paramount Chief in all matters relative to 
native law and custom. 


By Proclamation No. 7 of 31st March, 1910, there was estab- 
lished a Basutoland Council in place of the National Pitso which 
was previously held once every year. The Council consists of 100 
members, including the Paramount Cchief as Chief Councillor, with 
the Resident Commissioner as President. The Resident Commis- 
sioner nominates 5 members, and the remaining 94 are nominated 
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by the Paramount Chief and confirmed in their appointments by 
the Resident Commissioner. The Council exists for the discussion 
of the domestic affairs of the territory. 

III.—POPULATION. 
No census has been taken since 1921. The following figures in- 
dicate the racial distribution of the population at that time :— 





Coloured other 
District. Europeans. Bantu. than Bantu. 

Leribe Cy sass 260 107,794 211 
Berea . esse 132 56,674 136 
Maseru con +8 612 99,378 266 
Mafeteng ee 262 67,279 221 
Mohale’s ato af 159 60,568 281 
Quthing ne 115 38,051 96 
Qacha’s Nek .. ‘ite ae 63 66,193 30 

Totals... ae 1,603 495,937 1,241 





Besides the population as enumerated above, 47,141 Basuto were 
stated to be absent at various labour centres outside the territory 
when the census was taken. The present population is estimated 
at 570,000. 

The following is a comparative statement of the density of the 
population (other than Europeans) at the censuses of 1904, 1911, 


and 1921 :— 
1904, 1911. 1921. 


Number of persons per square mile we 33°78 38-97 48-30 
Number of acres per head of population ... 18-94 16-42 13-25 

_ Number of occupied huts per square mile... 8-42 10-86 16-99 
3-61 2-84 


Number of persons to each occupied hut... 4:01 
There is no compulsory registration of births, deaths, or marriagés 
according to native custom. Marriages according to Christian rites 
numbered 776 during the year under review, as compared ae 846 
during 1933 and 944 during 1932. 
IV.—HEALTH. 
A return of ‘communicable diseases for the past three years is 


given below :— 
1982. 1933. 1984. 
1,485 676 969 








Influenza an ei ae F 
Typhoid ses aa Fa - 258 265 607 
Dysentery : 135 90 73 
Typhus 2 238 2,478 1,491 
Whooping cough 948 211 312 
Measles a 142 =167 54 
Smallpox ine re 1 1 — 
Scarlet fever ... : ne aa 38 16 2 
Pulmonary tuberculosis... . 890 3818 254 
Anthrax aaa eee sie sts 3 4 7 
Totals ... ... 8,603 4,226 38,769 
A3 
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The number of cases of typhus dropped from 2,478 in 1933 to 
1,491, a decrease of 987. This disease was rife throughout the 
whole territory during the first six months of the year, but in the 
latter months deverminization and disinfectation depots were 
started in the various camps and portable apparatus was procured 
to attack the disease in the outlying areas, and the outbreak was 
got under control. 


Venereal disease has not increased, but treatment by means of 
injections is still not fully appreciated by the Basuto. 


There were 64,988 attendances at the Government dispensaries, 
1,307 more than in 1933. Of these, 43,051 were first attendances 
and 21,937 subsequent attendances. 

The total number of in-patients treated at the hospitals was 
3,117 including 77 remaining in at the end of 1933. This was 
340 more than last year. There were 105 patients in the hospitals 
at the end of 1934. Of the patients treated during 1934 the number 
who died was 293, an increased mortality compared with the 
previous year when the mortality amongst 3,777 patients was 281. 
In 1934, there were 112 deaths from typhus fever out of a total of 
376 cases treated, whereas in 1933 there were 86 deaths out of 307 
cases. This would tend to prove that typhus, the disease with the 
highest mortality, has been virulent during 1934 with a death-rate 
a 30 per cent. of hospital treated cases as against 25 per cent. in 
1933. 


The following table gives details of the hospital and dispensary 
work in each district during 1934 :— 








3 In- Out- Subsequent Vaccin- 
District. Patients. Patients. Attendances. ations. Revenue. 
£s da 
Maseru... ws 955 7,920 7,256 = 548 12 9 
Leribe... =. —640 7,021 3,546 — 429 4 6 
Mafeteng ... ws. = 483 8,874 4,393 364 418 4 6 
Mohale’s Hoek ... 447 4,852 1,615 _ 221 11 3 
Quthing ... we 254 5,689 2,181 _ 223 16 0 
Qacha’s Nek w 800 4,253 1,934 aS 158 19 6 
Teyateyaneng ae 88 4,442 1,012 _ 169 11 0 
Total ... 3,117 43,051 21,937 364 £2,16919 6 





Leper Settlement. 


The actual populaton of the Settlement on 31st December, 1934, 
was 728 as compared with 736 on 31st Décember, 1933, a decrease 
of 8. There were 36 fewer admissions, 2 less re-admissions, 6 more 
deaths, and 12 fewer discharges. As has been pointed out in 
previous reports, the result of the introduction of the inspectorate 
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system in 1929 was greatly to increase the population of the Settle- 
ment in a few years, and for about two years a large proportion 
of the patients found by the inspectors were in an advanced and 
hopeless stage of the disease. Since 1931, there has been a steady 
improvement in the character of the new cases found, and the 
number of patients admitted to the Asylum annually has fallen 
from 187 in 1929 to 102 in 1934. 

In all the districts of Basutoland except the eastern one, 
Qacha’s Nek, the situation is now very satisfactory. Very few 
certified lepers remain at large for an unreasonable length of time. 
The numbers being found by the inspectors are becoming smaller, 
and most of the cases are such that an untrained person would fail 
to recognize that the disease is present. Qacha’s Nek continues 
to be the darkest spot, although even there the improvement has 
been considerable. Of 97 patients certified in Qacha’s Nek between 
the beginning of 1932 and October, 1934, it was found that 18 
either remained at their homes or had gone into concealment. The 
establishment of a village at Qacha’s Nek in which patients with 
their families might be persuaded to go into voluntary segregation 
on the lines advocated almost universally by the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association is under consideration. 


The following comparative table shows the number of admissions, 
etc. :-— 



































* Re- : Dis- 
Admitted. admitted. Died. Deserted. charged. 
1933.| 1934.| 1933.) 1934. 1099| 1934.| 1933.| 1934.) 1933, 1934. 
Males ... ays 65 49 21 16 38 53 16 8 23 12 
Females Maa 73 53 12 15 38 29 10 7 24 23 
Totals ... | 138 | 102 33 31 76 82 26 15 47 35 





A detailed Annual Report on Health is published separately. 


V.—HOUSING. 

Basutoland is a purely native territory. There are no factories 
or industrial undertakings, and the problem of the proper accom- 
modation of workers has not arisen. 

The Basuto live in villages under tribal authority and their huts 
are, on the whole, healthy, if primitive. These huts are generally 
built of sods or stone, with a mud floor and a thatched roof; and 
the average number of persons to each hut occupied is 2-84. 

The small European population consists of civil servants, mis- 
sionaries and traders, and is, as a rule, well housed in buildings of 
cut stone or brick. 
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VI.—PRODUCTION. 


There are no fisheries ; and no mining operations are carried out 
in Basutoland. 


Production is dealt with under two heads, Agricultural and 
Animal Husbandry. 


Agriculture. 


No land in Basutoland is cultivated by Europeans with the 
exception of a few fields in the vicinity of mission stations, which 
are used for demonstration purposes ; these are held under the same 
system of land tenure as those of the natives. Cultivation is, in 
the main, carried out by individual native agriculturists who are 
allotted land by the chiefs. Until the crop is reaped the land is 
under the sole management of the individual, after which it falls 
back to the community for grazing. Generally, three pieces of land 
are given out in this way to every married man—one each for wheat, 
maize and sorghum. It is estimated that approximately one- 
fifteenth of the country is under the plough. 


The chief agricultural products of the territory are maize, sorghun 
and wheat. Peas, beans, barley, oats, pumpkins, potatoes, and 
other vegetables are also grown but not to any appreciable extent. 
Maize and sorghum form the staple diet of the people, and conse- 
quently only a very small percentage of these commodities is 
exported. 

The agricultural season following on the abnormal drought of 
1933 -was a most difficult one. The spring planting season was 
short owing to the late advent of the rains, and a large number of 
people did not start planting their crops until late in November. 
Owing to the death of a large percentage of the ploughing oxen 
and to the remainder, which had survived the drought, being in 
such poor condition, the natives were forced, in many instances, to 
plant their maize and sorghum by hand with the use of the hoe. 
The Government introduced a scheme whereby needy natives could 
obtain 30 Ib. of seed maize of the White Flint type from store- 
keepers on the understanding that they would return the same 
amount at harvest. Although some of this seed was undoubtedly 
used as food the results of the whole scheme were most successful 
and did great good throughout the territory. As good crops were 
reaped, there was no need for famine relief measures during the 
winter months of 1934. About 75 per cent. of the maize seed 
issued was returned to Government. 


The season was one of the mildest ever experienced and the 
growth of the crops was not finally cut short by frost until June. 
This was a very. large factor in the general success of the harvests 
of all crops. The rainfall during 1934 was also very good, though 
starting later than usual, and the average fall throughout the 
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territory was 39-20 inches. Due to this and to the great reduction 
in the numbers of live stock as a result of the 1933 drought, the 
grazing generally improved out of all knowledge. 


Maize. 


It is estimated that some 100,000 acres of land were planted with 
maize and from this acreage 407,000 bags were reaped. Although 
a ouch smaller acreage than usual was planted, owing to favour- 
able weather conditions and the late advent of the frost the yield 
per acre was above the average. 


Sorghum. 


There was far less sorghum planted than usual owing to the 
difficulties of cultivation and of obtaining seed. Forty thousand 
acres were planted and some 203,000 bags were reaped. 


Wheat. 


This cereal is becoming much more popular as a food amongst 
the Basuto and is the only comparatively safe crop that finds a 
ready sale which can be grown in the higher altitudes of the 
territory at 7,000 feet and over. The climatic conditions of 
Basutoland are peculiarly favourable to the growth of a ‘‘ strong ”’ 
wheat which is most useful for blending with other wheats when 
making flour. The policy of the Government is to introduce seed 
with the above characteristics so that in a few years the territory 
will be able to produce a grade of strong wheat suitable for blending 
with Union wheats which should find a ready market. 


The wheat production per acre for 1934 showed an improvement 
over that for 1933. The crops in the lowlands were poor, but 
outstanding crops were reaped in the mountains and foot-hills. 
Forty-five thousand acres were sown with wheat from which 
approximately 153,000 bags were harvested. During the year 
10,051 bags were imported, mostly for seed, and 90,000 bags were 
exported as against 56,000 in 1933. 


The Rooi Klein Koring wheat seed imported in 1932 has not 
proved successful owing to rust, and its cultivation is being dis- 
continued. 


As a result of the poor harvest of 1933 there was a great scarcity 
of seed wheat throughout the territory and few natives were able 
to afford to purchase sufficient for their needs. A scheme was 
therefore approved whereby the Government subsidized the sale of 
seed to enable natives to purchase from traders at 10s. for 100 lb. of 
imported and 5s. for 100 Ib. of local seed wheat. Some 8,000 bags 
were issued in this way, and from a perusal of the figures given 
above it will be seen that the result was most satisfactory. 
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Peas and beans. 


These are, as a rule, grown with fair success by the Basuto. 
The former is one of the most productive crops in the higher alti- 
tudes, but the latter is only grown to any extent in the lowlands. 
Propaganda is being used to induce the natives to grow more legu- 
minous crops both from a food point of view and as a useful crop 
to be grown in rotation with cereals. 


The bean crop was exceptionally bad throughout the lowlands. 
More peas than usual were planted in the mountain and semi- 
mountain. districts, and from some 15,000 acres approximately 
50,000 bags were reaped—a large increase on previous years. 


Other Crops. 


Barley is grown mostly in the mountain districts as fodder, but 
many natives are now using the grain for bread-making. Barley 
is a most useful catch crop for the mountain districts, being one of 
the quickest and easiest to grow. 


Oats are chiefly grown for forage ; very little grain is marketed. 


Pumpkins form quite an important item of the diet of the Basuto 
during the latter part of the summer and early winter, being grown 
among other crops and in gardens in the villages. 


Potatoes.—This useful article of food is not grown to the extent 
it should be although, following the advice of the demonstrators 
and the example set by the Mission demonstration centres, the 
Basuto are beginning to plant many more potatoes than in the past. 
During the famine some wonderful crops of potatoes were seen in 
native gardens which were a great help to the growers. 


Tobacco.—Tobacco of a coarse type is grown by many natives 
for their own consumption on plots near their huts. The growing 
of tobacco for sale is now undertaken to a limited extent. 


GENERAL. 


During the year under review it is estimated that some 815,000 
bags of grain were grown in Basutoland, 10,000 bags of wheat, 
189,000 bags of maize and 78,000 bags of sorghum were imported 
early in the year to cover local shortages. In a normal year the 
Territory produces sufficient food to meet the neéds of the people. 


Propaganda is being undertaken by the Agricultural Department 
to induce the Basuto to start small vegetable gardens near their 
huts and to lead water to them from nearby streams where 
possible. During the last few years the number of gardens has 
increased tremendously. 


Schools in many instances have been given vegetable seed by 
the Government and have started quite creditable small gardens. 
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The importance of gardening and the growing of vegetables 
cannot be overestimated in a thickly populated country like Basuto- 
land, as this method of agriculture produces more weight per acre 
than any other and provides a greater variety of food. 


Agricultural Demonstration Work. 


There are at present 24 demonstrators employed in the Territory. 
Agricultural education has been continued at Roma, Lerotholi 
Technical School, Morija, Masite and Leloaleng. 


The work undertaken by all demonstrators throughout the 
country during the period under review was most useful and credit 
is due to them for the way in which they helped to increase the 
general food supply of the country by supervising and assisting 
with the planting of the Government issue of 30 lbs. of seed maize 
to the poor and needy natives. All demonstration implements 
were put at the disposal of the nation during this period. 


During the seasons of the year when not employed on actual 
agricultural demonstration operations, the demonstrators are em- 
ployed on touring their districts lecturing on gardening, donga pre- 
vention, the proper methods of cultivating and planting maize, 
sorghum and wheat and the selection of seed of the right type. 


Agricultural Societies. 


Every endeavour is being made to foster and encourage the 
growth and formation of agricultural societies and associations 
throughout the Territory, with an appreciable amount of success. 
A few fairly strong societies are now in operation in different 
parts of Basutoland, especially at Leribe, Mohales Hoek and 
Masite. Progress is slow as it is difficult to get the Basuto to 
co-operate and constant help and talks are necessary to keep them 
together. 


Som Erosion. 


A very grave evil to both agriculture and animal husbandry which 
the agricultural department of Basutoland has to combat is the 
erosion of the soil. Many thousands of tons of the richest soil 
of Basutoland are estimated to be washed away annually by the 
torrential summer rains, and the steady yearly increase in erosion 
in the lowlands and the mountain areas has caused the Administra- 
tion much concern. 


One of the chief factors in the increase of erosion is the steady 
migration of the natives from the lowlands to the mountain areas, 
and the consequent change in the nature of the hinterland from a 
purely pastoral to a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural aspect, 
necessitating as it does the ploughing of the mountain slopes by the 
natives. The Paramount Chief has now appointed men in the 
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various districts to watch this, and it is hoped that discrimination 
in the choice of sites for ploughing will greatly alleviate the denuda- 
tion which exists to-day. 


The natural recovery of the veld of the country has continued to 
be most marked owing to the good rainfall and the great decrease 
in the number of stock now owned by the Basuto. 


During the year, operations on an extensive scale were started 
by the Agricultural Department to reclaim the Qoaling valley which 
was becoming badly eroded by dongas and sheet erosion, and which 
in the course of a few years would have been entirely denuded of 
pasture. Up-to-date methods of combating soil erosion by means 
of damming up the dongas and distributing the water over the 
whole surface of the ground by contour furrows have been under- 
taken, with excellent results for the first year. Much of the bare 
ground has become regrassed and the existing grass has recovered 
and thickened out, making beautiful pasture. 


FORESTRY. 


There are no indigenous trees of any commercial value in Basuto- 
land, the only two varieties which attain to any size being the in- 
digenous willow and the cheche which are chiefly used for fuel. 
There is no natural forest. Some sheltered kloofs and mountain 
slopes are still covered with the natural small bush, but this has 
been sadly depleted by overstocking and by cutting for fuel in the 
past. White poplar and weeping willow have been planted by the 
Basuto to a considerable extent and are most useful in the preven- 
tion of soil erosion. They are also used as fuel and as timber 
for hut-building. 

The Basuto are encouraged to plant trees, and nurseries are 
maintained in all the Government camps; but, on the whole, the 
nation is very apathetic in this respect. 

The great mortality which was taking place throughout the Terri- 
tory among the exotic trees which had been planted has now ceased 
owing to the unhealthy ones having died and to the good rainfall 
in 1934 which has given a new lease of life to those remaining. 


Animal Husbandry. 


This department of production has, in the past, been the most 
important in the territory, the principal factors being sheep and 
goat breeding and the production of wool and mohair, and cattle 
raising. Horses have also played their part in the economic 
development of the territory. During the year the conditions for 
all domesticated animals have, on the whole, been very fair owing 
to the abundance of grazing as a result of the diminution in 
numbers, and to the favourable climatic conditions. 
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Sheep and Goats.—A campaign by the Veterinary Department 
against scab carried on over a period of nine years, during which 
202 dipping tanks were erected, was brought to a successful end in 
1932 when scab was practically eradicated. Since then the satis- 
‘factory state of affairs has been maintained by constant inspection 
and regular dipping. During the year under review 2,218,648 table 
inspections and 10,738,414 field examinations were made. 

The drought of 1933 culminated in an abnormally wet summer 
and as a result internal parasites heavily attacked the young sheep 
and goats, causing serious losses. One of these parasites, the nodular 
worm, is a recent invader probably introduced by infected sheep 
from outside sources. These internal parasites are being dealt with 
by dosing but it is an expensive business and many of the flock 
owners cannot afford to purchase remedies or are apathetic. 

A scheme for the purchase and issue of good breeding Merino 
rams has been approved. The Veterinary Department have castrated 
hundreds of crossbred rams and this with the introduction of new 
breeding stock should have a marked effect on the quality of 
Basutoland wool. 

The country, with its excellent pasturage and climate, is capable 
of producing high grade wool and mohair provided progressive 
methods are employed. The market for mohair still lacks stability 
and consequently there seems to be little encouragement for the 
producer. It is therefore particularly desirable to encourage the 
production of good merino wool. 

A census taken at the end of 1934 shows an increase of some 
200,000 sheep and 13,000 goats making a total number of 1,673,800 
sheep and 544,850 goats in the territory. As the result of the good 
prices obtaining for wool and mohair during 1933, all the stocks 
which had been held back year after year were disposed of, and the 
statistics show that only some 6,685,000 lb. were exported during 
1934. This large reduction in the export of this commodity con- 
siderably reduced the spending power of the Basuto. 

Cattle.—Very few slaughter cattle are produced in the territory 
but there is a good trade in draught oxen with the Union, the 
Basuto ox being much sought after, as it is small and hardy. 

With the object of eliminating undesirable bulls and thereby 
improving the type of cattle produced, the Veterinary staff castrated 
many bulls during the year. The country is eminently favourable 
for cattle and there is practically no menace from disease although 
occasional cases of anthrax occur. No census of cattle has been 
taken since 1921 but the number of cattle at the end of 1933 was 
estimated at 400,000. 


' Horses, mules and donkeys.—It is estimated that there are 
75,350 horses in the territory at the present time. Owing to the 
territory having been depleted of its best animals for remount pur- 
poses during the South African war the famous breed of sturdy, 
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hardy, Basuto ponies has deteriorated and efforts to improve matters 
by the provision of a stud of thoroughbred stallions have not been 
altogether successful, although they have left their mark. Govern- 
ment is now considering the introduction of Arab blood, but in 
addition it will be necessary to educate the horsemasters with 
regard to selection and the care of the young horses. These are 
often ridden when too young thus retarding their growth. The 
country is eminently suited for breeding horses but at present the 
supply is not equal to the local demand and horses are being 
imported from the Union. 


During the year one of the thoroughbred stud horses died as the 
result of an accident, leaving one horse to do service. Forty-nine 
mares were served ; of these 34 are owned by natives of the territory 
and 15 by Europeans. It is proposed in the near future to introduce 
Arab stallions from Nigeria in the hope that by this infusion of 
new blood the original sturdy built, sure-footed, hardy animal will 
be reproduced in our future Basuto pony. 


Mules.—An attempt is to be made to breed mules by importing 
Catalonian jacks. Mules are of considerable economic importance 
to the territory not only for ploughing and transport purposes but 
as pack animals, for which purposes they are vastly superior to the 
horse. At present there are approximately 1,100 mules, most of 
them having been imported from the Union. 


Donkeys.—It is estimated that there are approximately 15,000 
donkeys in the territory to-day. The breeding of these animals 
is not encouraged owing to the damage they do to the pasture, and 
further importations are prohibited by legislation. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The following is a comparative statement of the imports and ex- 
ports by general traders during the last three years :— 
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Other Statistics. 
(1) Government imports ... ae So -» £62,550 
Number. 
(2) Sheep and goats exported ... ies a. 12,046 
(8) Sheep and goats imported ... ns ee 4,488 
(4) Cattle exported aie 3 am «81,967 
Cattle imported bed se ss te 7,887 
: Ibs. lbs. 
(5) Wool exported by traders... 5,093 858 
Wool exported by hawkers and 
individuals ... ‘ ee 863,939 
Total woolexported ... 5,957,797 
Mohair exported by traders ... “702 018 
Mohair exported by hawkers and 
individuals ... ; . 25,710 
Total mohair exported ... wee wee 727,728 
Total wool and mohair ... aa ... 6,685,525 


All exports are made to the Union of South Africa, and imports 
are as a general rule made through the same channel. The past 
few years have been characterized by the low prices obtaining for 
wool and mohair, the staple products of the territory, on the value 
of which the main purchasing power of the native depends. An 
improvement was shown towards the end of the year, when the 
ruling price for the spring clip was 6d. per Ib. Until normal times 
prevail again there is little prospect of further development of trade 
with Great Britain. The principal articles of United Kingdom 
manufacture for which there exists definite possibilities of further 
development in trade are blankets, native trade goods, and agricul- 
tural implements (including steam or motor driven machinery). 
The blanket factory, started some years ago in Harrismith, in the 
Orange Free State, takes an increasingly large portion of the blanket 
trade which was formerly given to manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom. 


It is unfortunate that British motor-cars continue to be unable to 
compete successfully with United States makes in this territory. 
Out of a total of 426 private cars and taxis registered in Basutoland 
during 1934, 888 were American and 35 of British make. Of the 
new cars introduced into Basutoland during the year, 86 were 
American and 19 were British. The British commercial vehicle has 
not made the progress hoped for, and of a total of 144 commercial 
vehicles registered in 1934 only 10 were of British make, the balance 
being American. 
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VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


There are no factories or industrial undertakings in the territory, 
and there is only one mile of railway, which is owned and operated 
by the South African Railways Administration. 


Salaries and wages earned by Europeans vary from £200 to £850 
per annum in the case of Government Servants and from £120 to 
£500 per annum in the case of employees of trading concerns. 


Native wages vary from £24 to £204 per annum in the case of 
Government employees ; and from £15 to £48 per annum in the case 
of store boys, etc., employed by traders. 


The average cost of living for single natives is estimated at £1 per 
mensem, and for married natives £3 per mensem. The cost of 
living of Europeans varies considerably and is in a great measure 
dependent on the social or official position of the person concerned. 


; IX—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education in Basutoland is mainly in the hands of three Missions, 
the Paris Evangelical Mission Society, the Roman Catholic Mission, 
and the English Church Mission, who receive grants-in-aid from 
the Government. These mission schools are scattered over the 
country according to the density of the population, and there are 
very few children who are not within reach of a school. 

The educational system of Basutoland is intended primarily to 
serve the interests of the vast majority of the pupils, many of whom 
leave school after attending for three or four years only. To this 
end the education in the lower classes is almost entirely in the 
vernacular so that the child becomes literate in his own language 
and is not taken out of his environment. The country is unfor- 
tunately not well suited to the teaching of indigenous arts and 
crafts owing to the lack of material, but wherever possible sewing 
is encouraged amongst the girls, and gardening or other manual 
work amongst the boys. 

“There are 553 aided elementary schools, Gackee mainly through 
the vernacular, although English is started in the upper classes. 
In addition to these there are 217 unaided primary schools where 
the teaching is similar to that given in the aided schools. Primary 
intermediate instruction is given in 40 schools, of which three are 
Government schools, managed by committees, while the rest are 
under Mission control. Finally there are nine institutions which 
give specialized training, e.g., academic, normal, industrial or 
agricultural. The total roll in Government and Government-aided 
schools during 1934 was 60,563, and in the unaided registered 
schools was 11,201. 

Apart from the three intermediate schools, the only other 
Government school is the Lerotholi Technical School at Maseru 
which is under its own Director. 

31624 A6 
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The estimated expenditure from the Native Education Fund for 
1934-35 was £41,800. 


No fees are charged in elementary or intermediate schools nor is 
attendance compulsory. Home duties and herding interfere with 
school work and regular attendance, but on the whole Basuto 
children show wonderful keenness in attending school. A written 
examination for Standard VI is open to pupils from all parts of the 
country. Six bursaries are awarded each year, so that children of 
exceptional ability can continue their education at one of the insti- 
tutions. University education is provided at the South African 
Native College at Fort Hare in the Union of South Africa to which 
the Administration contributes £300 per annum besides providing 
an annual bursary for a promising Mosuto student. Thus it is 
possible for a child to proceed from his village school to the South 
African Native College. 

The three Missions which are concerned with educational work 
do a great deal to promote social welfare. Every station is 8 
centre of light and civilization and, with the various branches 
radiating from it, helps to bring all parts of the country within 
reach of missionary influence. 


Recreation is encouraged in every school but owing to the 
scattered nature of the population and the domestic work required 
of the children it is difficult to arrange regular competitions. At 
certain Government Stations and Missions in the lowlands, how- 
ever, sports meetings have been held and have aroused much 
enthusiasm. At all the Government Stations sports clubs have 
been formed, football, tennis, and cricket being the popular 
games. 


Pathfinder and Wayfarer bodies have been started in several 
centres with, as far as it is possible to say in so short a time, every 
prospect of success. 


At most mission centres annual singing competitions are held 
and are very popular with students, teachers, and the general public 
alike. 


A detailed Annual Report on education is published separately. 


European Education.—There are several small schools in’ the 
territory, managed by local committees and supported by the Gov- 
ernment; these provide elementary education for the children at 
District Headquarters. For education beyond the elementary stage 
children are sent to schools in the Union, The Government provides 
annually one bursary (for children under thirteen years of age) of 
£25 for two years; and for some time past now, through the 
generosity of a trading firm, another bursary of £50 per annum for 


two years (also for children under thirteen years) has been 
instituted. 
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X.—_COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Railways. 

The territory is linked with the railway system of the Union of 
South Africa by a short branch line from Maseru to Marseilles on 
the Bloemfontein-Natal main line. One mile of this line is in 
Basutoland. The South African Railway runs near the boundaries 
of the territory and goods are transported by road to the nearest 
railway station across the border. 


Roads and Bridle Paths. 


The greater part of Basutoland is exceptionally mountainous 
and in this area all transport is effected by the use of pack animals. 
A few of the main bridle paths are maintained by the Government. 

On the western side of Basutoland where there is a strip of 
agricultural country stretching from north to south, a fairly good 
toad system has been developed. The main roads traverse the 
whole of this area with branches leading west to the principal 
points of exit. In nearly all cases the roads are gravelled and 
carry motor and ox-waggon traffic in all weather. There are, how- 
ever, a number of unbridged rivers and streams which during flood 
periods often delay travelling for some hours. 


From the main roads a number of feeder roads lead towards the 
interior. By-roads to trading centres and missions connect with 
these feeder roads, penetrating still further into the interior, but 
although several roads now cross the first range of mountains none 
has yet reached the second range. Feeder roads are maintained 
by the Government but are not of a high standard. During the 
year under review a few additional culverts have been constructed 
on them, and as funds are available further improvements will be 
carried out. 


The by-roads are in many instances unsuitable for any type of 
traffic except ox-waggons. They are maintained by traders and 
others to whose station they lead, assisted by annual Government 
grants. 


On the eastern side of Basutoland in the Qacha’s Nek district a 
short system of roads similar to that described above exists, and 
the standard reached is much the same as that obtaining on the 
western side of the territory. 

Following a long period of drought, heavy rain fell in November 
and December, 1933, and during the first four months of 1934. The 
January rainfall for many districts exceeded eleven inches and as 
this included several storms of great severity serious damage was 
done to the roads. Their weakest feature proved to be the drifts 
which in most cases were protected by dry stone walls constructed 
many years ago. A considerable number of these crossings were 
totally destroyed while many others were badly damaged. 
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The principal feature of the work carried out during the year 
has in consequence been the construction wherever possible of sub- 
stantial stone crossings set in cement mortar. 


From November, 1933, to the end of April, 1934, as a famine 
relief measure a considerable number of natives were engaged on 
road work and were of great value in enabling the roads to be kept 
open during the heavy rains. 

Other important improvements were carried out with the assist- 
ance of Famine Relief workers during 1934 as follows :—The ferry 
over the Orange River at Seaka was removed to a new site about 
two miles upstream where the conditions are more favourable than 
at the original site. An important road deviation eliminating 
excessive grades at Bolahla Hill in the Qacha’s Nek district was 
made and a concrete causeway with under-flow pipes was constructed 
over the Little Caledon River near Thaba Bosiu. 

The funds allocated during the last three years for the mainten- 
ance of roads, bridges and ferries, of which 9@ per cent. is used 
for roads, are given below :— : 


£ 
1982 1 a re oes es ..» 18,500 
1933 se int ee eh ed ... 14,000 
1934 ons ee i See wee ... 16,760 


The following is a classification of the class and mileage of roads 
in the territory :-— 


Gravel—820 miles main road and 62 miles feéder road. 
Earth—40 miles main road, and 70 miles feeder road. 


XI._BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


There are no agricultural or co-operative banks within the terri- 
tory; but the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, has 
branch office at Maseru. 


A change in connexion with currency in Basutoland was 
effected during 1933 by Proclamation No. 2 of 1933, which made 
notes of the South African Reserve Bank legal tender for all 
purposes. The issue by the Standard Bank of gold coin was 
suspended as from 28th December, 1932;,and as a result of the 
Reserve Bank having been relieved of its obligation to redeem its 
notes in gold and the consequent increase in the price of gold, the 
Administration, in order to protect the natives of the territory, 


arranged to buy gold coin at the bank rates of exchange at all 
district offices. 


The weights and measures in common use in the territory are 
the British Imperial. 


| 


| 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Owing to the continued financial stringency the activities of the 
Public Works Department were again curtailed during 1934. 


The main work done by the Department during the year was 
the maintenance of Government buildings and water schemes 
throughout the territory. These have all been kept in as good 
repair as the funds available allowed. This is additional to the 
road work dealt with in Chapter X. 


At the Lerotholi Technical School, Maseru, a good stone build- 
ing for use as a sick room has been erected entirely by the pupils. 
The building is a great credit to the school. 


XII.—_JUSTICE AND POLICE. 
Justice. 


The laws in force in Basutoland include those of the Cape of 
Good Hope up to 18th March, 1884, except where repealed or 
altered by Proclamation of the High Commissioner, who is em- 
poweréd to make by proclamation such laws as may be necessary 
for the peace, order, and good government of the territory. 


The Basutoland Courts of Law consist of :— 

(a) The Resident Commissioner’s Court, which constitutes 
the Supreme Court of Basutoland, and from which an appeal 
lies to the Privy Council. Under Proclamation No. 10 of 
1928, as amended, the constitution of the Resident Commis- 
sioner’s Court was altered, and provision made for the 
appointment of a judicial commissioner. The Court is now 
constituted by the Resident Commissioner or, when deputed by 
him thereto, the Deputy Resident Commissioner or the 
Judicial Commissioner sitting alone or together; and there 
may be associated with the Court not more than two officers 
of the Administration, appointed by the Resident Commissioner 
for the purpose by notice in the Gazette. The Resident Com- 
missioner when present and, in his absence, the Judicial Com- 
missioner is President of the Court, and the judgment of the 
Court is the judgment pronounced or approved by the 
President. 

The power conferred on the Resident Commissioner to 
review and correct the proceedings of Courts or officers may be 
exercised also: by: the Judicial Commissioner, and any decision 
recorded or action taken by the Judicial Commissioner in the 
course of such review or correction is of the same force and 
effect as if it had been recorded or taken by the Resident Com- 
missioner. During 1934, Sir Cecil Fforde was appointed as 
Judicial Commissioner for Basutoland. 
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(b) Courts of Assistant Commissioners, who are empowered 
to impose senténces not exceeding two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour or fines not exceeding £50, with jurisdiction 
in civil cases up to £500. These Courts have no jurisdiction 
to try, as Courts of the first instance, any person charged with 
treason, murder, attempt to murder, culpable homicide, rape, 


attempt to commit rape, or sedition. 

These Courts are situated in each of the seven districts and 
in the sub-district of Butha Buthe. Police Officers have been 
given jurisdiction in the Courts of Assistant Commissioners to 
try minor offences, with power to impose sentences not exceed- 
ing six months’ imprisonment with hard labour and fines not 
exceeding £10. A detached Court is also held in the sub- 
district of Mokhotlong, presided over by a Police Officer exer- 
cising minor jurisdiction. 

(c) Chiefs’ Courts —Under Proclamation No. 2B of 1884 
the Paramount Chief and other native chiefs of Basutoland 
were authorised to continue to exercise jurisdiction according 
to Native law and custom in civil and criminal cases within 
such limits as may be defined by any rules established by the 
authority of the Resident Commissioner, subject to a proviso 
that no suit, action or proceeding whatsoever to which any 
European shall be party, either as plaintiff or complainant, 
or as defendant, shall be adjudicated upon by any such chief, 
save by the consent of all parties concerned. An appeal lies 
from the decision of any chief to the Court of the Assistant 
Commissioner of the district within which such chief exercises 
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jurisdiction. 
The following table shows the number of convictions for various 
crimes and offences during the last five years :— 
1930. 19381. 1932. 1933. 1934. 





Nature of Crime. 
In Magisterial Courte— 
Offences against the person ws 219 190 351 95 M47 
Offences against property ... ve 282 299 373 558 504 
Offences against liquor laws wee 47 41 20 6 12 
Other crimes . . -- 1,968 2,406 2,729 1,778 | 1,327 
In Resident Commissioner's Court— 
Murder one aoe “ on 10 11 10 6 a8] 
Culpable homicide ... oo ww  -28 14 62 68 145 
Attempted murder... ee 3 5 4 3 
Rape . 2 9 6 5 1 
Other offences ‘against the person .. 6 9 1 6 7 
Offences against property with 52 50 214 94 56 
violence to the person. 
Other offences against Property aes 31 17 33 45 62 
Other crimes eee sete gt Om, 1 1 3 2 
Police. 


Constitution and Command.—The Basutoland Mounted Police 
is maintained under Proclamation No. 12 of 1921. The Force is 
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under the control of the Resident Commissioner of Basutoland, who 
is the Commandant, with a Staff Officer who is resident in Maseru. 


After being closed down for threé years the police training depot 
was re-opened in May. Seventy-one men were put through the 
usual training; 54 of these were recruits, some enrolled in the 
past year and who had never had any training, and recently joined 
men. Seventeen men were sent in from the various detachments 
for a refresher course. There being no European drill instructor 
available, the depot work was carried out by the native sergeant- 
major and native sergeant-instructor under the supervision of the 
Staff Officer. 


The Finger Print branch of the Police department has again been 
greatly handicapped through the Officer in Charge being seconded 
for other duties. Valuable work has, however, been performed in 
supplying the Courts and the Union Government with previous 
criminal history of accused persons whose finger impressions have 
been submitted for identification. No field work, however, was 
able to be undertaken. During the year, 1,714 impressions were 
received for search, being an increase of 164 compared with the 
previous year. The Bureau has in addition undertaken for record 
purposes the search of finger impression of all deportees and native 
candidates for employment in other departments of the Service. 


Establishment.—The establishment of the Force on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1934, was as follows :— 


Europeans. Native Police. 
Staff Officer ... 1 Sergeant-Major ... 1 
Inspectors 5 Sergeants ... seen. BLA 
Sub-Inspectors 6 Corporals... wae EB 
Warrant Officer a Privates... ... 260 

a Saddlers ... ae 2 

Total 13 — 

_— Total ... 292 


Of the European establishment, two Inspectors were acting as 
Assistant Commissioners for nine and six months respectively 
during the year; one Sub-Inspector was seconded for the whole 
period as clerk to the Assistant Commissioner, Mohales Hoek ; and 
one as the Basutoland Government Representative in Johannesburg. 
The Chief Constable was employed as district Police Officer with 
the rank of Acting Sub-Inspector. 


Distribution and Strength.—Mounted detachments of the Force 
are stationed at Maseru and in the various districts of the territory, 
under the command of European officers of the establishment who 
are responsible for the general police routine being carried out 
within their districts and for the efficiency of their respective 
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detachments. The following table shows the distribution of the 
strength as at 31st December, 1934 :— : 
Non- 


Warrant Commissioned 
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Station. Officers. Officers. Officers. Men. 
Butha Buthe is 1 _ 3 25 
Leribe 1 _ 5 26 
Teyateyaneng 1 _ 2 19 
Maseru 2 _ 38 38 
Depot 1 1 2 1 
Mafeteng.. 1 _ 4 26 
Mohales Hoek 2 _ 2 27 
Quthing. 1 _— 3 37 
Qacha’s Nek 1 _ 4 44 
Mokhotlong ... 1 _ 2 W 

Total 12 30 260 


The conduct and health of the police have been uniformly good 
throughout the year. There was only one dismissal during the 
year, and three discharges on medical grounds, seven deaths, six 
retirements and two discharges on account of unsuitability. 

Crime.—During the year, 971 deportees were accepted from the 
Union after their claims to Basutoland birth had been established. 
This is an increase of 115 persons as compared with last year, 
and in most cases their. absence from the territory had been upwards 
of fifteen years and their records were bad. This influx of criminals 
into the territory has already had a marked effect on the increase in 
crimes of storebreaking and theft. 

During the year, 9,923 patrols were sent out, and the mileage 
covered was 200,800. This shows an increase of 1,944 patrols in 
the corresponding figures for the previous year, which may be 
accounted for by the fact that more men were employed on addi- 
tional extraneous duties, and night patrols in the camps were con- 
siderably strengthened. 

During 1934 2,810 cases were reported and dealt with by the 
police (18 cases awaiting trial at the end of the previous year are 
included). They were disposed of as follows :—1,806 cases were 
brought before the Assistant Commissioners’ Courts, 101 were 
handed to the Native Courts, 125 were under investigation and 53 
awaiting trial at the 31st December, 1934, and 725 cases were 
thrown out for want of evidence. 

Apart from the ordinary police routine, members of the Force 
were called upon. to perform extraneous duties in assisting in the 
collection of hut tax and of wool export duty, in providing prison 
guards, clerical assistance in various district offices, and services 


in the Medical and Veterinary Departments. 
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Prisons. 


There are gaols at the headquarters of each of the seven districts 
into which the territory is divided and in the sub-districts of Butha 
Buthe and Mokhotlong. 

Buildings.—All gaol buildings are of stone with iron roofs and 
cement floors; the inmates are supplied with bed-boards on which 
to sleep. The majority of cells are built to contain on the average 
eight to ten prisoners, but there are usually one or two smaller ones 
for violent or dangerous inmates, or for occasional European con- 
victs. Attached to each prison is an exercise yard and cement baths 
with water laid on. The cook-house is in the yard, and a daily 
scale of ration as laid down by statute is provided. As no special 
accommodation exists in the district gaols for female or European 
prisoners, they are invariably transferred to Maseru. 

Health.—The health of the prisoners during 1934 has, on the 
whole, been good, the daily average on the sick list being 32. 
Fourteen deaths and one execution were recorded during the 
year. All prisoners are medically examined on admission, and the 
Medical Officers make regular visits to the gaols, apart from the 
weekly inspection when they accompany the district administrative 
officer in charge. Prisoners reporting sick are taken to the Govern- 
ment dispensary, and if necessary are admitted to hospital 
where they are put into the ordinary public wards and treated on 
similar lines to other patients. 

Discipline.—During 1934 there have not been so many breaches 
of prison discipline and escapes of prisoners as there were in 1933, 
the numbers for the last three years being 19, 34 and 16 respec- 
tively ; and on the whole the conduct of the prisoners has been 
good. Until 1929 the large majority of convicts were stock thieves, 
persons committed for public violence in connexion with land dis- 
putes and a large percentage of persons convicted for offences 
against the revenue laws. For the most part they were not the 
habitual criminal type, and gaol discipline was therefore more or 
less easy to maintain. Unfortunately, since then, there has been 
an influx of the more criminal type owing to the deportation of bad 
characters from the Union, and their influence has already made 
itself felt in the gaols throughout the territory to the detriment of 
discipline. 

Labour.—During the year under review the policy commenced in 
1931 of utilizing convicts to a greater extent on road construction 
and maintenance in the vicinity of the various camps has.been 
maintained. But, as a general rule, where possible they are trained 
to become useful members of society on release, by instruction in 
such trades as masonry, carpentry, building and other kinds of 
manual labour. 

Sentences.—The majority of offenders are given the option of a 
fine or imprisonment with hard labour. Provision has been made 
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under Proclamation No. 55 of 1921 for the punishment of offenders 
in certain cases under which the Court may in its discretion— 

(a) postpone for a period not exceeding six months the 
passing of sentence, and release the offender on one or more 
conditions ; or 

(b) pass sentence but order the operation of the sentence to 
be suspended for a period not exceeding three years on such 
conditions as the Court may specify in the order; or 

(c) pass sentence of a fine or, in default of payment, im- 
prisonment, but suspend the issue of a warrant for committing 
the offender to a gaol in default of payment until the expiry 
of such period not exceeding twelve months as the Court may 
fix for payment, in instalments or otherwise, of the amount 
of the fine or until default has been made. 

Suspended sentences are invariably awarded in cases of default 
of payment of tax and similar offences against the revenue laws. 

Good conduct remission up to one-fourth of the sentence is 
allowed on all sentences of imprisonment for six months or more. 

Statistics.—During the year under review, 3,004 persons passed 
through the various gaols in the territory, and of these 1,977 were 
committed to penal imprisonment. The corresponding figures for 
1933 were 3,210 and 2,044 respectively. 

Juvenile Offenders.—It has been the practice for several years 
to transfer all juvenile prisoners of from 15 to 20 years of age, 
whose sentences were over three months, to serve their sentences 
at the Peka gaol in order to prevent contact as far as possible 
with adult offenders. When the European officer was removed 
from Peka during 1933, however, the post was practically closed 
down and all juveniles were transferred to Leribe where they are 
kept segregated from adult prisoners so far as possible. The daily 
average number of juveniles in prison during 1934 was 46. 

XIV.—LEGISLATION, 

The following is the more important legislation issued during 
1934 by proclamation in the Gazette :-— 

(1) No. 16.—Consolidating and amending the rules and 
regulations concerning the granting of pensions and of super- 
annuation and other allowances to persons employed in the 


Basutoland Government Service. 
(2) No. 19.—Amending the law relating to customs in 


Basutoland. 
(3) No. 22.—Further amending Proclamation No. 16 of 1907 


relating to Stamp Duties and Fees on documents by means 


of stamps in Basutoland. 
(4) No. 28.—Entitled the Basutoland Medical, Dental and 


Pharmacy (Further Amendment) Proclamation, 1934. 
(5) No. 30.—Amending further the Customs Tariff and 


Excise Duties (Amendment) Proclamation, 1925, of Basutoland 


as amended. 








*ofende 
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(6) No. 33.—Amending the law relating to the introduction 
into or sale or disposal in Basutoland of firearms, cartridges, 


powder or other explosives. 

(7) No. 55.—Further amending Proclamation No. 16 of 1907 
relating to stamp duties and fees on documents payable by 
means of stamps in Basutoland. 

(8) No. 64.—Entitled the Evidence (United Kingdom, 
Foreign, Dominion and Colonial Documents) (Basutoland) 
Proclamation, 1934. 

XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 
The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure for 
the past five financial years :— 





REVENUE. 
Head. 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Native Tax Ses ae +» 136,237 125,665 116,783 121,795 90,017 
Customs and Excise... +» 95,564 77,810 80,842 86,161 90,040 
Posts and Telegraphs ... eae 9,377 8,883 9,964 9,172 12,906 
Licences ... oes oe 9,141 8,068 7,821 7,855 8,466 
Fees of Court or Office Ses ves 1,083 810 1,042 810 773 
Judicial Fines... eee eee 2,039 1,445 976 783 424 
Income Tax eve one se 10,732 5,929 3,957 4,040 4,115 
Poll Tax ... BS ae _ —_ _— _ 1,265 
Fees for Service Rendered oes 1,387 1,105 1,165 1,020 1,023 
Interest ... ese oes 5,101 4,033 3,997 2,473 1,963 
Wool Export Duty aoe +» 82,187 25,436 = 19,265 678 8,107 
Miscellaneous... see ws 8,943 8,654 8,040 22,094 12,155 
Education Levy .. «+ 14,885 18,983 =—-:13,017_— «13,853 ~——:10,340 
Civil Servants, Salary Deductions = — — _ 4,676 4,550 
Totals ... ase -.. £326,676 £281,801 £266,869 £275,410 £246,144 
EXPENDITURE. 
Head. 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Resident Commissioner ... AS 12,724 12,783 12,789 13,280 13,163 
District Administration +» 14,926 15,333 15,121 15,596 16,157 
Police... «. 88,678 37,600 35,455 33,908 33,386 
Administration of. Justice «12,087 —s:13,806 =s-:13,255 = :10,683 +=: 13,923 
Posts and Telegrapbs ... «+ 13,404 12,004 11,027 14,065 10,949 
Public Works Department... 5,276 5,322 5,761 5,166 5,308 
Public Works Extraordinary ... 3,597 5,168 345 39 493 
Public Works Recurrent + 30,621 29,774 += 20,516 = :17,949 = .20,645 
Medical ... ase . + 26,832 28,202 28,394 24,507 25,712 
Education -- 67,105 53,235 49,734 51,587 39,352 
Lerotholi ‘Technical School ses 6,674 5,772 5,541 5,195 5,515 
Agriculture— 
Veterinary... aes «+ 37,104 39,140 +=. 23,630 +=: 12,799 +=: 12,598 
Agricultural... ee ae 5,911 6,849 5,751 7,184 7,351 
Allowances to Chiefs... +» 14,260 13,754 11,628 11,472 11,145 
National Council se et 1,777 1,634 1,613 1,786 736 
Leper Settlement on +. 20,077 21,501 +. 20,317 Ss: 19,820 19,671 
Pensions ... wes one eo» 14,291 12,726 =11,242 + =11,760 14,562 
Miscellaneous... ose aes 8,468 7,225 6,758 6,243 40,910 
Capita] Expenditure... «- 10,060 1,090 4,312 585 538 


Totals ose «-. £333,862 £322,418 £280,189 £263,624 £292,114 
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Debt. 


The Basutoland Administration has no Fublic Debt, but its 
liabilities in connexion with the ‘‘ Guardian’s Fund ’’ and the 
‘“ Native Education Fund ’’ were at 31st March, 1934, £11,171 


and £4,021 respectively. 
Assets and Liabilities. 
The following is a statement of the assets and liabilities at 
31st March, 1934 :— 


28 





Assets. Liabilities. 
£ 8. d. £ sd. 
On Deposit with the 
Crown Agents, Reserved Surplus 
London és 6,500 0 O (Fixed in terms of 
Balances in the High Commiss- 
hands of Sub- ioner’s telegram 
Accountants 12,563 16 8 dated 15th March, 
Advances recoverable 32,46019 5 1929) 70,000 0 0 
Basutoland Educa- Crown Agents, Lon- 
tion Fund 4,021 9 4 don, Current 
Bloemfontein Board Account ... ee 1612 2 
of Executors and Guardian’s Fixed 
Trust Company, Deposit ... 11,171 12 0 
Lid. ake 1,106 011 Sub-Accountants’ 
On Loan to Swaziland Suspense ... oe 4,202 9 4 
Administration 37,000 0 O Stores Imprest 13,485 19 11 
Stores Suspense 8.230 11 0 Wool and Mohair 
Fund A es 2,296 0 4 
Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd. 34,684 3 8 
South African Rail- 
ways and Harbours 2,262 4 8 
Deposits 9517 9 
101,882 17 4 
Balance of Liabilities 2 
36,332 2 6 


in excess of Assets 


£188,214 19 10 


£138,214 19 10 


Description of Main Heads of Taxation. 
Native Tax.—The collection under this head for the year ended 


81st March, 


1984, 
method of collection, etc., 


was £90,017. 
are given on page 31. 


Fuller details as regards the 


Customs and Excise.—Under the Customs Agreement entered 
into with the Union of South Africa in 1910, the Basutoland 
Administration receives annually 0.88575 per cent. of the total 
Customs revenue of the Union, less payments to Northern and 


Southern Rhodesia and South-West Africa. 


The amount received 


for the twelve months ended 31st March, 1934, was £88,375. 

In addition to the above, a duty is levied on importations of Union 
manufactured spirits and beer into Basutoland, and the amount 
received in this connexion for the above period was £1,666, making 
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the total Customs revenue for the territory, £90,041. The rates 
of duty on spirits and beer are governed by Part III of the Schedule 
to Proclamation No. 64 of 1921. 


Licences.—Trades and businesses are subject to annual licences 
in terms of the Schedule to Proclamation No. 28 of 1928, which 
consolidated and amended the laws relating to the carrying on of 
business in Basutoland. A duty at the rate of } per cent. is charged 
upon the purchase consideration in the case of the transfer of a 
General Trader’s Licence. Labour Agents’ and Motor Vehicle 
Registration Licences are governed by Proclamations Nos. 27 
of 1907, and 7 of 1926, respectively. Assistant Commissioners are 
responsible for the collection of all licence fees in their districts. 


The following table gives the chief classes of licences and the 
amount collected in respect of each for the past two years :— 








19383, 1934. 
£ £ 

General Traders... as a 4,775 4,638 
Hawkers... Te oe Rae 349 558 
Labour Agents”... et Me 294 3807 
Commercial Travellers ... ts 479 500 
Labour Runners... de eee: 51 40 
Miscellaneous Fon vee a 709 951 
Motor Registration att ee 1,148 1,397 
Motor Drivers eed ae FA 30 40 
Transfer Fees a a as 20 35 
Totals ... Doe we w= £7,855 £,8466 








Income Tar.—The collection of income tax is governed by the 
Basutoland Income Tax Proclamation No. 52 of 1920, as amended. 
The general provisions of the principal Proclamation apply each 
year to the determination of the taxable amount on which the tax 
is to be levied and the collection of the amount payable in respect 
of that taxable amount, but the actual rates to be levied are fixed 
by Proclamation each year. 

The taxes imposed for the year 1933 were : (i) Normal T ii 
Super Tax ; and the rates were fixed as follows :— ape) 

(i) Normal Tax :— 
(a) In the case of companies, for each pound of th 
amount, two shillings and sixpence. pelos 
(b) In the case of persons other than com 
pound of the taxable amount, one shilling a: 
thousandths of a penny as there are pound 
subject to a maximum rate of two shillings 


panies, for each 
nd as many two- 
S in that amount, 
in every pound. 
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(ii) Super Tax :— : 
(a) When the amount subject to super tax does not exceed 
twenty-four thousand pounds, for each pound of such amount, 
one shilling and as many five-hundredths of a penny as there 
are pounds in that amount. : 
(6) When the amount subject to super tax exceeds twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of such amount, five 


shillings. 
The amount collected for the income-tax year ended 30th June, 
1933, was as follows :— 
& 
Arrear Tax ... ve eee see ie as 140 
Current Tax ... a3 ea. oe Sots se 3,975 
Total... se eh os ay ee 4,115 


The following table shows the sources from which taxable incomes 
were derived and the amount of tax paid from each source, and also 


compares the collection with the previous year :— 





Source. 1932-33 1933-34 + or - 
£& £ £ 

General traders 736 837 + 101 
Civil Servants 1,477 1,557 + 80 
Employed persons 525 565 + 40 
Others... i 436 560 + 123 
Non-residents 617 596 - 21 
£3,791 £4,115 + £323 


Totals 





The number of incomes for current tax and the total amounts of 
taxable incomes in the various categories were :— 
Taxable Income. 


Number. Category. 
£ £& 
53 500 and under 22,743 
44 501 to 750 27,565 
30 751 to 1,000 26 ,233 
17 1,001 to 1,500 21,549 
5 1,501 to 2,000 9,121 
8 2,001 and over 22,417 
157 £129,628 


Wool Export Duty.—The imposition and the collection of the 
duty on wool and mohair exported from the territory are governed 
by the Wool and Mohair Export Duty Proclamation No. 14 of 1923, 
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asamended. This duty was originally imposed to help to defray the 
expenses of the campaign against scab in sheep and goats, which 
was at that time rife throughout Basutoland. 


The duty was suspended as from 1st April, 1932, and re-imposed 
as from the 15th March, 1933, at the rate of 2d. for every 123 lb. 
weight. The total receipts for the year amounted to £8,107. 


Education Levy.—In accordance with Proclamation No. 13 of 
1927, every adult native male domiciled in Basutoland has to pay 
a levy of three shillings per annum, and the total collected each 
year is credited to a special fund known as the ‘‘ Basutoland 
Native Education Fund ’’, and is devoted solely to purposes of 
native education. For purposes of convenience this levy is collected 
in conjunction with the tax, and both are embodied in one receipt 
which is superscribed ‘‘ Native Tax £1 5s.; Education Levy 3s.’’ 


Customs Tariff. 


In accordance with the Customs Agreement entered into with 
the Union Government in 1910, Basutoland maintains a Customs 
tariff similar to that which exists in the Union of South Africa. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 


Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclamation No. 16 of 
1907, as amended, and are mostly chargeable in respect of the 
following instruments, acts, etc., arbitration and awards, bills of 
exchange, bonds, courts of law, acts and deeds of donations, leases, 
transfers, and in respect of duties performed by the Master of Court. 


Native Tax. 


This tax is imposed by the Basutoland Native Tax Proclamation, 
1911. Every adult male native domiciled in Basutoland is liable 
for the payment of a tax at the rate of twenty-five shillings per 
annum and, in addition, if such native has more than one wife 
according to native custom, a further sum of twenty-five shillings 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than three pounds 
fifteen shillings in any one year. A native inhabitant of the 
Union who resides in Basutoland for twelve months becomes liable 
to taxation in respect of that year, unless he is able to prove 
payment of tax in the country of his permanent residence. 


Assistant Commissioners are empowered to exempt from the 
payment of tax, for any one year or more, any native who is 
incapacitated by extreme old age, personal infirmity, or other causes 
from earning a livelihood. 

The Assistant Commissioners are in charge of the collection of 
tax in their districts, which duty they carry out through the chiefs 
and headmen who are nominally responsible to them for the collec- 
tion in their respective wards. Paid native collectors operate in 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 











MIGRATION. 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
ree Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] 1s. 6d. (1s. Sd.) 
MM < : 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. (Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 1)d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717.) 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.} 4s. (4s. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference). (Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. {Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
KENYA. 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (3s. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cimd. 4093.1 2s. (28. 2d.). 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


[Cmd. 4235.] ls. 6d. (18. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 


{Cmd. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 


1933-34. : [Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.): 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March, 1933. 
(Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
(Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (28. 9d.). 
MALAYA. 


Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 


his visit during 1932. {Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (1s. 1d.) 
SEYCHELLES. 


Financial Situation. Keport of Commission, July, 1933. 
(Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Cind. 4034.] 4s. 6d. (48. 10d.). 
WEST INDIES, 
Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1s. 1¢.). 
Report of s Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 


ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 2s. (28, 2d.) 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 


Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934, 
[Cmd. 4586.] 48. Gd. (46. 10¢.). 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 


[Cmd. 3938.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 
















October, 1931. [Cmmd. 3996.} 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
eae ie purk gu: teainigialiin, Labi Setilenénk end Devel 
port on Immigration, nd Settlement and Development, by Sir J. 
Hope Simpson, C.I.E., 1930. [Cmd. 3686] 3s. (3s. arn 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. (Cmd. 3687.] 2s. (2s. 3d.). 






All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
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LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; 
EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Street ; MANCHESTER 1: York Street - 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent ; BELFAST : 80, Chichester Street: 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on the 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 
50s. per annum. (This rate does not include Mandated 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased and 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS, KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
BARBADOS. KELANTAN, 
BASUTOLAND. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. ENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
BERMUDA. . 
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B. PUBLICATIONS 


L—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


_. The Kingdom of Tonga consists of three main groups of islands 
called respectively Tongatabu, Ha’apai, and vate fouetice with 

the outlying islands of Niuafoou, Niuatobutabu, and Tafahi. 
are situated between the 18th and 22nd degrees 


The main groups 
of South latitude and the 173rd and 176th degrees of West longitude 
and extend over an area of approximately 250 square miles. : 
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The islands consist of two parallel chains running north and 
south. The western chain is volcanic in formation and the eastern’ 
coralline. With the exception of Tofua and Falcon Island the 
volcanoes are dormant or extinct. 

. The island of Niuatobutabu was discovered by the Dutch navi- 
gators Schouten and Lemaire in 1616. They did not visit the main 

ups. 

een 1643 Tongatabu was discovered by Tasman, and from that year 
until 1767, when Wallis anchored in Niuatobutabu, there was 110 
contact with the outside world. Captain Cook visited Tongatabu, 
and the Ha’apai group in 1773 and again in 1777, and named the 
islands the Friendly Islands. In 1789 Captain Bligh visited the 
Ha’apai group. It was in the waters of this group that the mutiny 
of the Bounty occurred. 

Niuafoou was discovered by Captain Edwards in H.M.S. Pandora 
in the year 1791. 

_ Contact with the outside world was now established. 


Climate. 


The climate of the Tongan group from May to November is good 
for the tropics. The thermometer rarely registers higher than 
80 degrees and the humidity during these months is, as a rule, 
relatively low. During the wet season, from December to April, 
the temperature rarely rises above 90 degrees, but the humidity, 
especially when the wind is northerly, is high. This season is trying 
for Europeans. The meteorological summary for the year is 
appended to this Report. 


History. 


The early history of Tonga is enshrouded in myth, and any 
attempt to reconstruct the past is based on the list of the Tui Tonga, 
the ancient kings. This list has been compiled by ethnologists and 
dates back to the 10th century. The extent of the dominions of 
these ancient kings is not clearly known, but there is evidence that 
they possessed overlordship over a vast area of Polynesia, whence 
they received tribute. The kingship was hereditary and the power 
of the Tui Tonga was absolute. About the 15th century, after the 
murder of a Tui Tonga, his successor, while retaining his sacred 
powers, divested himself of much of his executive authority, which 
he transférred to his brother whom he henceforth called the Tui 
Haatakalaua. At this time it may be said that there were two 
kings in Tonga, the spiritual and the temporal. About the middle of 
the 17th century the temporal king transferred his executive power 
to a brother, retaining for himself the presentation of offerings from 
his people. The new chief was called the Tui Kanokupolu, and 
succession to the title, though not hereditary, was kept within the 
family. From the date of the creation of the new title the powers 
of.the Tui Tonga and the Tui Haatakalaua gradually passed into 
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the hands of the Tui Kanokupolu and in the middle of the 19th 
eentury, upon the death of the then Tui Tonga, the insignia of the 
ancient title of the Tui Tonga were conferred upon the Tui Kanokv- 
poln. King George I, the founder of the reigning dynasty. While 
the evolution of a sacred line of chiefs is not without historic parallel, 
the double delegation of powers renders difficult the true under- 
standing of the ancient Tongan polity. 


Evidence remains in modern Tonga of the power of the ancient 
Kings in the form of the stone monuments which still exist. Chief 
of these is the Haamoga—a trilithon consisting of two large up- 
right coral] stones about 16 feet high. with a connecting stone, 19 feet 
Jong, laid horizontally across and mortised into the tops of the 
upright pieces, the visible parts of which are estimated to weigh 
between 30 and 40 tons. It was probably erected about the 13th 
eentury. Tradition is not consistent as to the reason which im- 
pelled the then Tui Tonga to erect this monument, but it is evi- 
dentiary of an absolute power. Its state of preservation is excellent. 
Other evidence of the powers of the ancient kings is to be found in 
the langis, the royal burial grounds which still exist in Tonga. 
They consist of quadrilateral mounds, faced by huge blocks of stone, 
rising sometimes in terraces to a height of 20 feet. The stones are 
coral, of immense weight, and can only have been placed in position 
by the concerted labour of a large body of men skilled in the use of 
rollers and levers. The stones out of which the monuments were 
constructed were probably quarried from the coral reefs, though 
there is a strong traditionary evidence that many of them came 
from distant Polynesian islands. 


From the close of the 18th century the history of Tonga can be 
obtained from the chronicles of Europeans who visited the islands 
or from European missionary sources. During the first half of the 
19th century the islands were the scene of civil wars. These were 
finally checked during the reign of King George I who had by 
conquest gathered all power into his own hands. He was finally 
proclaimed King in 1845. King George I came strongly under 
missionary influence and, though his rule was absolute, he determined 
to grant a Constitution, based on the English model, to the Tongans. 
This Constitution, granted over fifty years ago, has been from time 
to time amended, yet in essentials the present Constitution differs 
little from the original. King George died in 1893, at the age of 
ninety-six, after a memorable reign of nearly fifty years. He was 
the creator of modern Tonga. He was succeeded by his great- 
grandson, King George II. The present monarch, Queen Salote 
Tubou, D.B.E., succeeded to the throne on the death of her father 
King George Tubou II in 1918. 


A Protectorate was proclaimed over Tonga in 1900 and a British 
Agent appointed. 

The language of the group is Tongan, though the laws and 
Government Gazettes are published in both English and Tongan. 
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Il.— GOVERNMENT. 


Under the Constitution of Tonga the Government is divided into 
three bodies, the Queen, Privy Council, and Cabinet ; the Legisla- 
tive Assembly ; and the Judiciary. The chief executive body is 
the Queen-in-Council, and executive decisions of lesser import are 
taken in Cabinet over which the Premier presides. The law-making 
power is vested in the Assembly which consists of the members of 
the Privy Council, seven nobles elected by their peers, and seven 
representatives elected by the people. Elections are held triennially. 
A limited law-making power is vested in the Privy Council; any 
legislation passed by the Executive is subject to review at the next 
meeting of the Legislature. At present the technical and financial 
departments are administered by European members of the Tongan 
civil service, and Tongan Ministers control the other departments. 
The northern group of islands, Ha’apai and Vavau, together with the 
outlying islands, are administered by Tongan Governors who are 
members of, and responsible to, the Executive. Minor Tongan 
officials perform statutory duties in connexion with the village life 
of the people. 

No constitutional changes took place during the year. . 


Ill.— POPULATION. 


The Tongan population at the census taken in April, 1934, was 
30,482. The increase in the population during the year ending 
April, 1934, was 2-91 per cent., compared with 4-36 per cent. for 
1933. 

The figures for other races are as follows :— 


Europeans... nate ae iy .. 378 
Half-castes  ... Be sa on wesc SATS 
Other Pacific Islanders... ioe .. 206 
Others Bey tae ae de ae 48 


The incidence of the non-Tongan population has not varied 
appreciably during the last ten years. 

The average density of population for all races is 126-35 per 
square mile. 

The following figures show the vital statistics of the Tongan 
population for the five years ending 31st December last :— 


Number of 
Year. Births. Birth-rate. 
1930 ait Bers Sie os 1,109 89-91 
1931 wos nan arr! vee 1,145 40-30 
1932 srs eee ae tee 1,180 40°47 
1989 PA ie Ae PE 1,139 37-99 
1984... Batok t2 og 1,191 38-88 
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As regards the sexes of the children born the following table 

shows the proportion for the last five years :-— 

Year, Males. Females. 
1930 ose ae oe oe 1,084 -5 1,000 
1931 ase one des one 1,014-1 1,000 
igs i 1,156 -6 1,000 
ings Code ee 1,228-9 1,000 
1934 ee one a <4 1,000 -0 1,013-5 


- [The illegitimate births amounted to 214. The following table 
shows the proportion of illegitimate births to every 100 births 


during the last five years -— eave 
Year. Percentage. 
1930 ... hiss age ... 16-84 
1931 ... oe ees wa 17-53 
1932 ... Wee nen va. 15-42 
1933 ... a ‘pee ... 18-29 
; 1934 ..- i ae .. =17-96 
The following table shows the number of deaths and the death- 
rate for the last five years -— 
Number of 
Year. ¢ Deaths. Death-rate. 
1930 wee aes soe ies 338 12-03 
1931 tes ant “de ie 430 15-08 
1932 wes wee ie ae 417 14-64 
1933 wee des as wae 432 14-36 
1934 we sa soe oes 430 14-03 
The following table shows the infant mortality rate for the last 
CATS — 
pass es : ; In per cent. In per mille 
Year. , of deaths. of births. 
Tab? Bite ee ee” wake 19-20 58-80 
1931 oes os on Bas 16-70 62-80 
1932 ate de oe wee 21-10 14,-50 
1938 ten ese 20-00 75-60 
1934 ae eee woe ee 19-70 71-30 
The followin: table sets out the total number of marriages per- 
formed and the marriage rate for the last five years :— 
Total Rate per mille 
” Year. Number. of population. 
1930 oe one Be oat 285 10-30 
1931 Be ae eee tee 228 7-52 
igah bok oe eee 243 8-02 
1933 we weep 227 71-58 
es es See ves 188°" 6°13 


1934 
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‘The Chief Justice of ‘Fonga is the Registrar-General of births, 
marriages, and deaths of Tongan subjects. Registration in the case 
of British subjects and foreigners is provided for under the provisions 
of the Pacific Order in: Council; 1893, and Regulations made there- 
under, and is effected at the altios of the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific. , 


IV.— HEALTH. © 


The Medical Department: of thé Government of Tonga consists 
of three medical officers, a dentist, a European nurse, three Tongan 
medical practitioners and a Tongan subordinate staff. Three Tongan 
‘nurses are on the staff at Nukualofa Hospital. Four Tongan students 
are studying at the Central Medical School, Suva, Fiji. 


The Tongans receive free medical attention. Other patients are 
charged fees on a scale laid down by the Executive. Fees are paid 
direct into revenue. The dentist receives a retaining fee from the 
Government. Tongans receive free treatment in cases of extractions 
and temporary stoppings. They are also treated freely for eat 
the incidence of which is heavy. 


Provision was made for an expenditure of £7,550 on medical 
and health services. . This sum is equivalent to 14-60 per cent. of 
the estimated revenue for the year. There are three hospitals 
in Tonga. The main hospital at Nukualofa, though it does not 
possess an X-ray plant, is in other respects well équipped to meet 
the needs of the community.- It consists of European and Tongan 
wards, three maternity: wards, in separate buildings, and a dis- 
pensary. The other hospitals-are in Ha’apai and Vavau. They are 
suitable for local requirements. 


Tonga is purely an agricultural country. There are no estates 
‘in the commonly accepted sensé of the term. Reference to the 
system of land tenure is made below. In recording statistical 
information as to the prevalence of disease it follows that the 
figures refer only to the home life of the people and the question of 
disease caused by work in factories or mines does not arise. 


Number of cases 


Disease. during the year. 
Filariasis ... ie se aA 1,250 
Tetanus... ie ros aie 12 
Leprosy... Sia i a 1 

- Conjunctivitis oo... 0.5 see 376 . 
Trachoma fas vei es 61 
Typhoidfever ... 5 on 142 
Yaws aiiog” See ee ote 594 
Dysentery ... eee as 56 
Tuberculosis vey uid b3 106 
Pneumonia -_—..: ao ore te 41 
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8 
Comparative figures of reported cases of typhoid are as follows :— 
Year. Number of cases. 
1930 ses ee ae wae 17 
1931 sae wee wee BS 158 
1932 Sty as ae bes 165 
1933 As eee See as 147 
1934 a wh 142 


The disease is endemic. During the year a total of 1,899 pro- 
phylactic inoculations were given. 
Comparative figures of reported cases of dysentery are as 


Number of cases. 


follows :— 
Year. 
1930 ass ve re aC 55 
1931 wee wee eae aay 24 
1932 mas ate a eee 12 
1933 ee ee ane ate 59 
1934 wee a5 sae ies 56 
Most of the cases notified during the year were bacillary in 
character. 
Comparative figures of reported cases of tuberculosis are as 
follows :— 
Year. Number of cases. 
1930 <a oes eae aise 257 
1931 Shih aoe AN sae 308 
1932 Sac ne se Kas 256 
1933 aes aLe ere tye 230 
1934 106 


d by the Chief Medical Officer that, although notifi- 
ease is not on the decrease and that in the 


It is consideret 
linical grounds. 


cations decreased, the dis 
past many cases were notified on insufficient c 


Comparative figures of reported cases of yaws are as follows :— 
Number of cases. 


Year. 

1930 see Soe an ae 604 
1931 “oe ve oe sane 611 
1932 Sar és ese oo 575 
1933 oat Pe OSs oes 663 
1934 . eae nae seals 594 


During the year a trial of intramuscular injections of Bismuth 
Sodium Tartrate was made and the results were found equally as 
good as those produced by N.A.B. 

The advantage lies in the ease of administration and the cost, @ 
dose of N.A.B. averaging 1s. and that of B.S.T. one-sixth of a penny. 

A total of 499 B.S.T. and 1,559 N.A.B. injections were given. 
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The principal causes of death, when a member of the Medical 
Department was in attendance, were :— 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Tuberculosis we 175 Septic conditions ... 3-6 
Cardiac disease ... 10-9 Gastro-intestinal ... 2-9 
Typhoid fever ... 10-9 Tetanus we 29 
Filariasis ... «. 10-2 Nervous diseases ... 2-9 
Senility ... wee 95 Influenza ... we 20 
Cancer a. 8:0 Parturition ... wx 2:0 
Pneumonia... we 788 Traumatic ... 2-0 


The following is a summary of the work performed during the 
year by the medical staff at the three hospitals :— 


Nukualofa. Vavau. Ha’apai. 

Admissions wee 112 101 14 
Major operations ... 43 43 —_ 

Minor operations ... 1,892 321 170 

Outpatients :— 

Attendances ae 64,481 16,772 9,195 
Visits aes Bas 8,809 2,462 2,691 
Anaesthetics Zee 1,286 265 68 
Confinements a 93 29 70 
Sanitary inspections 333 111 900 


During the year there was no European Medical Officer resident 
in Ha’apai. 

The following is a summary of the work performed during the 
year by the Dental Department. 


Number of patients... .» 1,853 
Extractions a as .. 1,487 
Fillings ... ee on ww. = 899 
Pyorrheea Bee Fe we = 116 


The Government Dentist visited the Northern islands of the Group 
during the year. 

The value of institutional treatment of maternity cases is 
becoming appreciated by the Tongans. The ante-natal clinic at 
Nukualofa Hospital was well attended and mothers are encouraged 
to come to hospital for their confinements, as far as the limitation 
of space permits. An infant welfare clinic has also been established 
and free supplies of food for infants, when necessary, are provided. 


As regards sanitation, the work of erecting cement latrines has 
been completed and the use of a standard pattern approved by the 
Board of Health is compulsory. Progress, though slow, is being 
made in the construction of cement tanks for water conservation 
and in the repairs of existing village tanks. In the past many 
large tanks were built in Tonga with no catchment area except their 
own roofs. The village churches afford excellent catchment but 
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there was a repugnance among the Tongans to use the church roof 
for this purpose. This antipathy has now disappeared. There are 
no rivers or streams in Tonga and it is essential, in the interest of 
the public health, that a complete system of rain-water conservation 
tanks be installed. As a prevention against typhoid and dysentery 
the necessity of an unpolluted supply of drinking water is apparent. 
During periods of drought the people are frequently dependent 
on well-water for general domestic purposes. i 


V.—HOUSING. 


The Tongan native house is built of reed sides and thatched roof. 
It is legal to build a house less than twelve feet in length and 
proportionately broad. The average size, however, is approxi- 
mately twenty feet long and twelve feet broad. The native kitchen 
is merely a shelter built apart from the dwelling house. Ordinary 
pots are used for cooking purposes, but on special occasions food is 
always prepared in a native oven. This consists of a pit about 
three feet deep which is lined with stones. The stones are heated 
by means of a flue and the food—pork, fish, or fowl, and native 
root crops—is baked among the stones, which are covered with 
leaves and earth. 

The Tongan in later years has shown a preference for the European 
style of house and, according to the census figures of 1934 approxi- 
mately one-third of the houses are now of wooden construction with 
corrugated iron roof. These cottages consist of one or more rooms 
and verandah. While they lack the picturesqueness ‘of the native 
house they are easier to maintain. The tendency to prefer the 
European type of house is accentuated by the fact that the supply 
of wood and thatching materials suitable for house building is limited. 
Economic depression has, however, checked the substitution of the 
thatched cottage by the wooden house and the houses built in recent 
years are mostly of native construction. There is no housing problem 
in Tonga and a wage-earning class may be said not to exist, as the 
people are peasant proprietors. The houses are the property of the 
people. Legal provision is made for an annual inspection of houses 
and if any house is found to be in bad repair or badly drained it is 
lawful for the Tongan District Officer to order the owner to rebuild 
or provide proper drainage. Provision is also made for the weeding 
of the land around the houses and an inspection is made in the 
towns every two months to ensure that town sites are kept clean. 


VI PRODUCTION. 


Tonga is purely an agricultural country. The chief crop is copra 
and production is almost entirely confined to the Tongans. There 
are a few European leaseholds but the percentage of copra exported. 
by European planters is negligible. The Tongan is a peasant 
proprietor and cultivates in person his statutory area of 8} acres 
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to which reference is made below. Plantation labour, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, does not therefore exist. Approximately 
-20 per cent of the coconut crop is consumed locally. _ It is used for 
cooking and drinking purposes, or for feeding pigs and fowls. The 
average annual value of the copra crop exported during the 
past five years has been approximately £99,693. Every Tongan 
‘taxpayer is an actual or potential copra producer. There are at 
present 7,887 taxpayers. European influence has not, in the past, 
speaking generally, had any material influence on the method of 
copra production by the Tongan. In modern times legislation 
has been passed to provide for the proper spacing of newly-planted 
trees, and it is now an incident of the tenure of the 8} acre allotment 
of a Tongan that one-half of the area should be planted with cocenut 
trees in rows, and so arranged that the trees are thirty feet apart. 
The legislation further provides for the weeding and inspection of 
allotments. The Tongan cultivator in the past planted his coconut 
trees closely together and it is difficult to persuade the ordinary 
farmer that a thinning out of over-planted areas will result in an 
increased crop. Legislative provision was made in 1926 having 
for its object the improvement in the quality of copra exported, 
and it is an offence for a trader to have in his possession bad or 
‘damaged copra. 


Prior to the War there was a considerable trade with New 
Zealand in bananas and citrus fruits, but the absence of direct 
communication with the Dominion, which ceased during the War, 
killed the trade. During the year 1931 satisfactory transport 
arrangements were made and banana production for export purposes 
recommenced. The first shipment of fruit was made in December, 
1931. In 1932 exports amounted to 47,659 cases valued at £10,452. 
In 1933 exports amounted to 17,098 cases valued at £3,782. The 
banana industry received a severe set-back in 1933, as a result of the 
severe gales experienced towards the latter part of February, when 
practically all the tall varieties of bananas were laid flat and others 
severely damaged. In 1932 an arrangement was concluded with His 
Majesty’s Government in New Zealand allotting a quota share of the . 
Dominion banana market to Fiji and Tonga. The combined quota for 
the two Administrations was fixed at 12,000 cases from May to Sept- 
ember and 15,000 cases from October to April. The Tongan share of 
the quota was subsequently fixed at 20 per cent of the total Fiji-Tonga 
quota, and Tonga commenced shipments on this basis in January, 
1933.. In 1934, owing to lack of shipping, it was only possible to 
send nine shipments, amounting to 26,402 cases, valued at £6,907, 
to the Dominion. The Tongan does not use the ordinary banana, to 
any degree, as a foodstuff and fruit production over market require- 
ments would be used as feeding stuff for pigs. 


In addition to bananas small shipments of pineapples, tomatoes, 


.and kumaras (sweet potatoes), of an approximate value of £800, 


were shipped to New Zealand. 
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The main vegetable food of the Tongan consists of yams, taro, 
kumaras, and plantains. The approximate area under root crops 
is 8,000 acres. These crops are grown for local consumption only 
and it would be impossible to form any accurate estimate of their 
value. 

The soil throughout the group is very fertile and in Tongatabu 
European vegetables of most summer varieties are easily grown 
except during the hot months of December to April. They are 
cultivated chiefly for local consumption by Europeans. The amount 
produced is limited by the extent of the available market. 

Livestock production is confined, in general, to pigs, cattle, and 
goats. There is no export of livestock. 

There are approximately 20,289 pigs in the group. They are 
used as a foodstuff by the Tongans and on ceremonial occasions 
they form an important part of the feast. 

Cattle are limited in number and owned chiefly by Europeans. 
The younger Tongan is showing a tendency to keep cows. This, 
however, is a modern development due to contact with Europeans. 

The Tongan does not as a rule sell his pigs and it would be difficult 
therefore to form an estimate of their value. The number of goats, 
according to the census figure for the year, is 3,621. 

There is no mineral production in Tonga. 

There are no fisheries. 


Vil.—_COMMERCE. 


The following table shows the value of the import and export 
trade during the last five years :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
1930 as6 ee zie on 148,306 169,610 
1931 oes aot ost ave 81,170 90,596 
1932 as ot ses ee 86,006 96,163 
1933 en ve ee Be 86,007 114,447 
1934 ese 48,526 77,842 


The export trade during the year was confined almost entirely to 
copra and bananas. Copra is exported on optional bills of lading, 
and is mostly sold on the Continent. The quantity and value of 
copra exported during the last five years are as follows :— 


Year. Tons. Value. 
£ 
1930 ee a0 ite mee 14,184 169,609 
1931 beR ters me ae a et 8,929 80,361 
1932 eA yee tee oe 8,323 83,298 
1933 os fers aie os 11,397 105,028 
1934 oe 10,154 59,941 


The principal imports, apart from drapery, benzine and kerosene, 
were of Empire origin. The following table shows the countries of 
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origin and value of imports from these countries during the last five 


years — 
Country of origin. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
New Zealand... .. GL,811 33,246 29,743 22,343 10,826 (15,720) 
Australia’... .» 87,674 29,766 28,759 24,410 10,325 (14,451) 
United Kingdom .. 29,707 9,308 10,495 11,155 8,295 ( 4,897) 
India... Arey eae = — 1144 5,208 ( 138) ° 
Fiji... 9,274 5,896 5,026 6,734 3,765 ( 6,528) 


Other British Territories 2,210 327 84 118 = 1,008 ( 128) 
United States of America 12,065 17,377 6,224 10,172 3,090 ( 2,297) 
Japan ... +» 4,070 1,829 6,475 9,528 4,187 ( 3,636) 


Other Foreign “Countries 1,493 420 199 395 =: 1,822 (731) 

Before 1934 imports were classified by the Customs Department of 
the Government of Tonga according to the country of origin. The 
term was used loosely ; the classification was more strictly a classifi- 
cation according to the country from which the goods were consigned. 
In 1934 goods have been classified both in accordance with country 
of origin and country of consignment. The statistics given show in 
brackets for the year 1934 classification according to the method 
employed before 1934. The value of goods imported from Fiji does 
not represent accurately the trade with the Colony. Sugar, a primary 
product of Fiji, is refined in New Zealand before importation to 
Tonga and the trade with New Zealand is consequently greater 
than Customs figures indicate. 

The details and value of the principal imports during the last 
five years are as follows :— 


General Description. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Bags, pygmy 6,721 2,798 5,959 7,076 5,164 
Beer. aes «1,661 1,092 1,098 1,176 857 
Benzine... a bie 2,745 2,436 2,373 3,440 1,086 
Biscuits... an ae 2,995 1,451 1,011 1,079 569 
Butter oes “pe 1,904 1,636 1,273 957 634 
Cigars and cigaretes Poe 920 325 388 407 272 
Cordage and rope... ... 1,168 716 830 1,164 466 
Drapery... ee ve 29,453 13,345 16,185 15,345 5,356 
Flour eae ae +. 11,000 8,252 4,990 5,595 2,534 
Galvanized ware ... ve 2,650 1,017 1,224 1,293 494 
Hardware ... aes v- — 6,129 3,343 2,636 2,801 1,169 
Meata, tinned ... ... 21,168 10,508 —«:10,091 9,369 4,650 
Motor cars and pais ae 6,095 167 447 1,130 7124 
Soap ose we = 2,145 1,454 1,646 1,675 1,416 
Spirits one Tee v. — .2,017 1,186 867 1,141 1,206 
Sugar aye ste we 4,251 3,349 2,392, 2,548 1,742 
Tobacco... ots. ae 1,848 1,029 1,292 1,705 1,073 
Timber... one 4,791 1,519 367 2,773 305 


The heavy fall in “the value of imports is accounted for by the 
slump in the copra market with its consequent reaction on the 
purchasing power of the people. In addition, the importation of 
cheap foreign goods seriously effects the value of imports. The 
position is fully illustrated. by the comparative figures set out above. 





| 
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1866 marked a definite advance. Girls were admitted to Tubou 
College in 1870 and it is on record that girls have been capteins of 
the whole school. 

In 1888 the Roman Catholic Mission founded Api Foou College 
for the further training of selected boys from parochial schools. 

In the various Tongan Codes of Law which have been published 
during the last fifty years statutes dealing with education have been 
included. In 1927 a comprehensive Act was passed. Education 
is compulsory for all Tongans between the ages of six and fourteen 
years. The schools, under the Education Act, are divided into 
three types, primary, middle, and high. The primary schools 
provide an elementary education in the vernacular. There are 70 
Government and 39 denominational primary schools. The average 
daily attendance throughout the year was 5,379. The Tongan 
population at the census taken in April, 1934, was 30,482. Of this 
total 7,877 are taxpayers, i.e., males over the age of sixteen years. 
The number of males and females in the country is approximately 
the same. If, therefore, allowance is made for the children who 
have not reached the school age and those between the ages of 14 
and 16 years, it will be seen that practically all Tongans between 
the ages of six and fourteen attended the primary schools. These 
schools provide an education in accordance with a Government 
syllabus and are subject to an inspection. Elementary instruction is 
given in the three Rs, history of Tonga, geography, hygiene, singing, 
needlework, and native arts. The buildings of the Government 
primary schools were, until the year 1930, provided and maintained 
by the taxpayers of the villages. By an amending law of that year 
they are charged on general revenue. Education is free. In all 
primary schools there is co-education. 

It has not been possible to establish the middle schools pro- 
vided for in the Act. At these an elementary education on an 
English basis will be given. In the primary schools the medium of 
instruction is Tongan, but in several of these elementary instruction 
in English is now given. 

The Colleges to which reference has been made above provide 
a general secondary education of a simple nature. They are 
residential. 

The staff at the Government College consists of three European 
masters, five Tongan masters, and a bandmaster. There are 245 
boys in residence. The ordinary academic subjects are taught; 
the medium of instruction is English. The boys grow their own 
food, mostly vegetables and root crops, on the College plantation. 
The College brass band during term gives a weekly recital in the 
War Memorial Band Rotunda in Nukualofa and plays on official 
occasions. The band was first formed in the College in 1886 under 
the conductorship of the grandson of the royal founder of the 
College. 

The Director. of Education, who is also Principal of the College, 
conducts an annual course of instruction at the College for the head 
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. teachers from the primary schools during the long vacation. In- 


struction is practical and theoretical and the results have proved 
useful. For financial reasons the course was not held during the 
ar. 

Tubou College is a Free Wesleyan Mission school. It is now 
divided into two parts, the boys’ school at Nafualu and the girls’ 
school at Nukualofa. Both are residential. At the end of the year 
there were 293 boys and 96 girls in residence. The staff at the boys’ 
school consists of one European and five Tongans; at the girls’ school 
there is one European and one Tongan teacher. The objective of 
the school at Nafualu is the training of boys in academic subjects 
to fit them for general usefulness in the country and especially in 


. the Church, as primary school teachers in Mission schools. In 


examinations conducted by the Government the record of the school 
is particularly good. It possesses a museum housed in an historic 
Tongan church which was removed from Nukualofa and re-erected 
in the school grounds. The museum building is the finest example 
of Tongan architecture now extant. The collection consists of over 
200 exhibits. 

At the girls’ school the curriculum is similar to that taught in the 
boys’ school, domestic science being substituted for the agricultural 
training given to the boys. 

At Api Foou College, there are 120 students in residence. The 
staff consists of one European and one Tongan. 

Secondary education for girls, apart from Mission, is undeveloped. 

No provision is made by the Government for the education of 
European children. The Missions have schools which the children 
attend: Instruction of an elementary type only is given. 

A scholarship scheme was inaugurated in 1927 under which 
Tongan students from the secondary schools proceed abroad for 
higher education. At present two scholars are in residence at 
Newington College, Australia, and one scholar has entered the 
Central Medical School, Fiji. The vaiue of the scholarships is £150 
per annum at Newington College and £100 per annum at the Medical 
School. 

Expenditure on educational services amounted to £5,693. This 
sum is equivalent to 9-2 per cent. of the total expenditure for the 

ear. 

; During the year 1931 an Education Commission was appointed to 
report, inter alia, upon the present administration of the Education 
Department, with special reference to the supervision and inspection 
of primary schools, the training of teachers, and the suitability or 
otherwise of the primary school syllabus. A recommendation of 
the Commission that primary school work should, so far as possible, 
be transferred to the Missions, assisted by grants-in-aid, has been 
approved in Parliament, but action has not yet been taken. 

The Government of Tonga contributes to the funds of the Advisory 
Committee on Education in the Colonies. 

31629 AB 
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Games play an.important part in Tongan school life. The Tongan 
is a keen Rugby footballer and cricketer and a particularly good 
tennis player. The sports meeting between Tonga College and 
Tubou College is one of the big events of Tongan social life. At 
the girls’ school basket ball is extensively played. 

The Tongan is a keen musician. Brass and string bands exist in 
most of the principal towns. 

The Tongan is keen also on concerts at which European and 
Tongan items are performed. Considerable ability is displayed in 
staging simple plays which are frequently included in concert 
programmes. 

On account of the nature of Tongan polity it is unnecessary to 
make any provision for orphanages or for the maintenance of 
persons incapacitated by sickness or accident or for the aged. In 
all cases care and maintenance devolve upon the relatives who 
assume responsibility as a matter of course. 

During the year 1931 a “ European Aid Society ” was formed in 
Nukualofa having for its object the assistance of aged Europeans. 
The Society is a voluntary one and is kept in funds by small uniform 
subscriptions from residents. It represents a modest effort on the 
part of Europeans to render assistance to deserving cases which 
have arisen in the community. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


The regular monthly communication with Auckland by a vessel 
of the Union Steamship Company was not in operation during the 
year and communication with the outside world was irregular. 
Vessels of the Company en route for Pacific ports to New Zealand 
called at intervals and a vessel in the New Zealand-Fiji cargo trade 
made occasional calls. In addition seven vessels visited the Pro- 
tectorate during the year for copra cargoes. Of these, three were 
British, two Swedish, one American, and one Panamanian. The 
Matson Company’s trans-Pacific passenger liner called regularly at 
the outlying island of Niuafoou and landed a passengers’ mail to be 
stamped with Tongan stamps. 

Three tourist vessels visited Nukualofa during the year. 

_ The total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at the two ports 
of entry amounted to 167,693. Of this total 59,934 was British, 
11,632 Swedish, 16,413 American, and 2,342 Panamanian. 

Inter-insular communication is maintained by a Japanese auxiliary 

ketch. It is a small ship fitted with a semi-Diesel engine. 


Roads. 


There are approximately 42 miles of metalled road in Tongatabu 
and 14 miles in Vavau suitable for motor traffic. The by-roads 
are graded earth roads; they are unsuitable for heavy traffic 
during rains. 

There are no railways in the islands. 
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Telephones and Wireless. 


The Tongan Government maintains a wireless station at 
Nukualofa and sub-stations at Vavau, Ha’apai, Niuafoou, and 
Niuatobutabu. The sub-stations communicate only with the main 
station. Nukualofa radio communicates with Samoa and Fiji 
and thence to all parts of the world. The sub-stations are equipped 
with locally-built continuous wave valve transmitters rated at 20 
watts input. The power supplied for the valves is furnished by a 
battery of Leclanché type primary cells. The sub-stations are 
operated by Tongans who receive training locally. The new 
system has worked satisfactorily. 


The following table shows the traffic handled during the year and 
the revenue received. 


Station. Messages. Received. Despatched. Revenue. 

£ 

Nukualofa ... «+» Government _ 158 63 
Ordinary 1,256 1,094 372 

Vavau age ... Government 61 49 31 
Ordinary 636 722 160 

Ha’apai... +. Government 28 21 12 
Ordinary 347 345 62 

Niuafoou ... +. Government 12 16 7 
Ordii 103 141 28 

Niuatobutabu ... Government 16 25 14 
Ordinary 64 115 21 


A summary of the traffic handled, including British Government 
and other free telegrams not shown above, is as follows :— 
messages, 7,323; words, 81,514; revenue, £760. 

The terminal charges of the Nukualofa radio for all Tongan 
stations is 6d. per word from abroad. The inter-insular charge 
is 4d. 

There is a telephone system in Nukualofa which is administered 
by the Superintendent of Telegraphs. There are 71 subscribers. 

The following statement shows the total revenue and expenditure 
on wireless and telephone services during the year. 


£ 
Revenue. Wireless fees ae ae ee 760 
Telephone fees mee ae) wee 210 
£970 

£ 
Expenditure. Personal emoluments wee .» 1,092 
Other charges eas ies i 369 


£1,461 
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The wireless operators in the sub-stations perform also the duties 
of district clerks and are paid from the vote of the department to 
which they are attached. 


Thirty-six broadcast receiving licenses were issued during the year. 
Australian, New Zealand or American programmes are heard 
daily provided atmospheric conditions are not unfavourable, 
During the year the Empire Station at Daventry was heard on the 
short wave. Reception, though not always satisfactory, was con- 
siderably better than in previous years. 


Watches of short wave transmissions by Oxford, in accordance 
with schedules prepared in the General Post Office, London, were 
kept by Nukualofa radio during the Tongan summer months. 


These watches are now being held weekly in order that a report 
on reception may be prepared. 


Posts. 


Foreign mails were despatched throughout the year by Union 
Steamship Company and copra vessels. 


Collectors of Customs at Nukualofa and Vavau act as postmasters 
at these ports. There are sub-post offices in some of the main 
villages of Tongatabu. British postal orders are issued at the chief 
post offices. Money orders are also issued. During the year the total 
value of stamps sold amounted to £993. Money orders to a value 
of £6,828 were issued and orders to a value of £282 paid. Postal 
orders issued and paid amounted in value to £278 and £5 
respectively. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
A Government Savings Bank was established in 1926. The 


following statistics show the operations of the Bank since its 
institution :— : 


Year. Deposits, Withdrawals. 
z £ 
1926 ue oo ose 3,495 558 
1927... Re Set 7,929 3,900 
1928 ae se one 12,341 9,717 
1929 te oe ae 11,359 8,528 
1930... ei aes 23,689 14,228 
1931 5 see ae 15,930 11,358 
1932 Bee Sh Edad ee 19,763 .. 15,546 
(988. 0 4 a aS 10,578 15,303 
1934 a 17,649 18,797 


The total amount at the credit of depositors at the end of the 
year was £24,803. 
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‘The number of depositors at the end of the year was :— 


Tongans ... ae aes See 1,020 
Europeans and others... we shes LTO, 


Interest at the rate of 22 per cent. was allowed on the first 
£500 deposited and at the rate of 24 per cent. for an additional 
amount up to £1,000. 

The invested funds of the Bank amount to £24,388. 

There is no other bank in Tonga. 


There are no Building, Co-operative, or Friendly Societies. 


. Currency. 


British and Australian coin was made the currency of Tonga by 
a Statute passed by the Tongan Parliament in 1906. Tongan 
Government notes were issued in 1919; at the present time notes to 
the value of £21,268 are in circulation. The issue is secured by an 
investment reserve. 


Weights and Measures. 


British weights and measures are, by Statute, the standard 
weights and measures of the country. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Works Department of the Government of Tonga has been 
reduced, for financial reasons, to a skeleton staff and now consists 
of an Engineer assisted by a Tongan staff. Works beyond the 
capacity of the Department are carried out by contractors from 
abroad or by arrangement with the Public Works Department of 
Fiji. At the end of 1933 the Fiji Department seconded an officer 
as Resident Engineer for wharf re-construction work. The Nukualofa 
and Vavau wharfs, both concrete structures, were re-built at a cost 
of £6,671 and £5,076 respectively, and a new Customs Shed was 
erected on Nukualofa wharf. 


The activities of the local Department were confined to mainten- 
ance work on public buildings and on the roads. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


There are two jurisdictions in Tonga, the British and the Tongan. 

The British Agent holds a commission as a Deputy Commissioner 
of His Britannic Majesty’s High Commissioner’s Court for the 
Western Pacific. He is a Judicial Commissioner in Divorce. Under 
the provisions of the treaty of 1900, jurisdiction in civil matters is 
exercised by the British Court over British subjects and foreigners. 
The British Court has jurisdiction in probate and divorce matters 
where British subjects and foreigners are parties. In criminal cases 
British subjects and foreigners charged with an offence against the 
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laws of Tonga, not including crimes punishable by death or by 
imprisonment exceeding two years, are amenable to the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of Tonga. The reserved cases are justiciable in the 
British Court. 

The jurisdiction of the British Court is exercised in conformity 
with the provisions of the Pacific Order in Council of 1893. The 
principles of British law, so far as circumstances admit, are applied. 
The judicial work of the British Agent is light. During the year 
fifteen civil cases were heard and determined and two grants of letters 
of administration issued. 

The Courts of the Tongan Government have full jurisdiction over 
Tongans and the limited jurisdiction stated above over British 
subjects and foreigners. The Tongan judicial system is based 
on the British model, and trial by jury, in cases where the accused 
are Tongans, is provided for in the Constitution. 

The Justice Department of the Government of Tonga consists 
of the Chief Justice, who acts also as Land Judge, a European 
Magistrate, and three Tongan Magistrates. The Supreme Court 
exercises jurisdiction in all civil cases in which the amount claimed 
exceeds £50 and in all criminal cases where the maximum penalty 
exceeds a fine of £50 or two years’ imprisonment ; other cases are 
heard in the Magistrates’ Courts. Where the person charged is a 
European the case is heard and determined by the European 
Magistrate if it comes within magisterial jurisdiction ; other cases 
are tried by the Chief Justice sitting with two European assessors. 

The Land Court Judge, sitting with a Tongan assessor, hears and 
determines land claims. 

Serious crime among the Tongan people is of infrequent 
occurrence. : 

The following table shows the number of indictments which have 
been tried by the Chief Justice during the last five years :— 


Year. Number of Convictions. 
Indictments. 

1930 ... eee 34 25 

1931 ... ae 24 12 

1932 ... om 36 26 

1933... tes 22 14 

1934 ... nee 33 27 


The following table shows the number of criminal cases heard and 
determined in the Magistrates’ Courts during the last five years :— 


Year. No. of Cases. Convictions. Acquitials. 
1930 ase 4,393 2,887 1,411 
1931 a 2,590 1,839 727 
1932 Aes 3,361 2,263 868 
1933 ies 2,668 1,854 647 


1934 Soe 3,334 2,274 821 
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Thirty-five cases were committed for trial. 

The majority of criminal cases heard in the Magistrates’ Courts 
were for minor municipal and traffic offences. 

The following table shows the number of convictions recorded 
during the last five years for the cases dealt with in the Magistrates’ 
Courts other than municipal and traffic offences :—- 


Offence. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Theft ... sss ae ao ae 115 135 126 117 137 
Trespass aoe 42 19 4 23 44 
Other offences against Property ae 17 15 5 18 2 
Assault ... ase 53 55 61 79 104 
Fighting ey saa se 9 21 12 16 31 
Cruelty to animals... ee ote 137 118 78 87 64 


The various punishments imposed during the year in respect of 
the convictions in the Magistrates’ Courts were as follows :— 


Fines ar re maid wee ots ah 2,125 
Imprisonment for non-payment of fines ae 1,087 
Peremptory imprisonment wee 112 
Whipping or whipping and imprisonment 4s 37 


There is a considerable amount of civil litigation among the 
Tongans. During the year two civil cases came before the Supreme 
Court and 1,994 actions were heard in the Magistrates’ Courts. 

There is an appeal from a Magistrate’s decision to the Chief 
Justice in all civil cases and in every criminal case except when the 
defendant pleads guilty. 

During the year the Chief Justice heard twenty-five appeals, 
eighteen criminal and seven civil. In the criminal appeals the 
sentences and fines imposed by the Magistrates were affirmed in 
twelve cases, one was remitted for rehearing, two were reduced and 
three appeals were allowed. In the civil appeals the decisions of the 

agistrates were upheld in four cases, and a new trial was ordered 
in three cases. 

The Supreme Court heard two cases in divorce. Decrees absolute 
were granted in both cases 

The Supreme Court in its probate jurisdiction granted letters of 
administration in seventy-two cases. The following table shows 
the number of grants of probate or letters of administration which 
issued out of the Court during the last five years. 


Year. Number. 
1930 ... eae ay eee a 78 
1931... aes di em ie, 105 
1932 ... os ae in ae 87 
1933... oe Sale sale ais 97 
1934 ace 12 


The total value of estates in 1934 was 3 £6, 872. 


There are twenty-three Tongan lawyers practising in the Courts. 
Licences to practise are issued by the Chief Justice. There is no 
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There is no public debt, and at the close of the last financial year 
the surplus funds of the country amounted to £127,580. These 
funds are invested in New Zealand, Australia, Straits Settlements, 
Uganda, Northern Rhodesia, Kenya and Nigeria Stock, and in fixed 
deposits with the Bank of New Zealand in Sydney and Auckland. 

The main heads of taxation are the native tax, Customs dues, and 
trading licences. 

The following table shows the yield of the Customs dues and 
native tax during the last five years :— 


Year. Customs. Native tax. 
£ £ 
1929-30... isa 41,902 11,919 
1930-31... se 27,026 11,677 
1931-32... was 20,496 9,491 
1932-33... ons 22,459 11,673 
1933-34 20,181 9,437 


The tariff was revised i in . 1933 so as to introduce preferential duties 
for goods of Empire origin. The general tariff is 20 per cent. 
ad valorem ; the preferential rate is 124 per cent. Specific duties are 


applied to a few articles. 
The principal specific duties are as follows :— 


British 
General Preferential 
Article. Tariff. Tariff. 
8s. d. s. d. 
Beer, per gal. 3 ise . 2 0 1 6 
Benzine, per gal. Ree a ey 4 4 
Cigarettes, per Ib. ae as «- 10 0 8 0 
Flour, per 150 Ib. int 4 83 2 6 
Kerosene of 150 degrees or over closed 
flash test, per gal. ee 3 3 


Spirits of all kinds, of which the 
strength can be ascertained by Sykes’ 
hydrometer and which is proof or over- 
proof—per proof gal. . 

Spirits of all kinds, ‘of which the 
strength can be ascertained by Sykes’ 
hydrometer and which is ea 


34 0 28 0 


per liquid gal. . “ - 29 0 23 0 
Sugar, per Ib. : a 1 4 
Timber, undressed, per 100 sq. ft. 2 0 1 6 
Timber, dressed, per 100 sq. ft. . hh 22.6 2 0 
Tobacco manufactured, per Ib. s Lae ae 5 0 


The principal articles on the free list are :— 
Bags, new, for copra. 
Agricultural machinery and implements. 
There is an export tax on copra of £1 per ton. 
There are no excise duties. 
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The principal stamp duties on documents are :— 

Agreement or memorandum of agreement 
(whether the same be evidence of a contract or 
obligatory upon the parties from its being a 
written document)— 

Where the value amounts to £1 ‘but does not 
exceed £3 

Where the value Seiad: £3 bak does uae 
exceed £10 

Where the value pieced “e10 ied for every 
additional £10 and also for every part of 
£10 (but not to exceed 10s. on any such 
document) .. 

Bill of lading and each copy . 

Bill of exchange— 

(1) Payable on demand or at sight or on 
presentation 
(2) Payable otherwise than o on demand, Richi or 
presentation, drawn or expressed to be 
payable in or actually paid or endorsed in 
any manner negotiated in the Kingdom— 
For any sum not exceeding £50 ... 
For every additional £50 and also for 
every fractional part of £50 

Promissory note of any kind (ekoone a Bank note 

or Currency note)— 
For any sum not exceeding £5 
Exceeding £5 but not exceeding £25 ia 
For every additional £25 and also for Bas 
fractional part of £25 
(Exemptions—Al0 bills of exshaine: or promissory 
notes issued by any Bank for Government 
purposes to the Treasurer.) 

Lease or agreement for a lease or any written 
document for the tenancy or occupancy of any 
land or buildings—. 

The following duties in respect of the rent at the 
rate per annum— 

Where the rent does not exceed £25 

Where the rent exceeds £25 and does ant 
exceed £50 

Above £50, for every £50, “aha has ie + every 
fractional part of £50 
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" Conveyance. or transfer— 

(1) Of any lease oe 5 0 
(2) On sale of any goods Ashedher imaladed ina 
transfer of a lease or not for every £50 and 

also for every fractional part of £50 we =2 0 

Mortgage, bond, debenture, or covenant— 

(1) Being the only or principal or primary security 
for the payment or repayment of i 


- money not exceeding £50 ... 2 0 
For every additional £50 and also for ha 
fractional part of £50 ‘ 2 0 


(2) Transfer or assignment of any inbciage igi: (The same 
debenture, or covenant, and also where rate of 
any further ee! is added to the aus) duty as 
secured (1).) 

(3) Being a sollatersl or auiey. or édaitional, 

_ or substituted security, or by way of 
* further assurance for the above-mentioned F 
purposes : 
Where the principal or primary oa 
_is duly stamped . oe 2 0 

{4) Re-conveyance, release, or sachaase: ‘of any 

such security as aforesaid or the benefit 


* thereof, or of the money thereby secured . 20 
Reéceipt— 
Given for or upon the payment of money— 
Amounting to £2 or upwards but not exceeding £50 2 
Exceeding £50 or upwards but not piiiies £100 4 
Exceeding £100 - ... ves ' 6 


(Exemptions—Receipts given fora or upon oe pay- 
ment of money to or for the use of the Government 
of Tonga ; receipts or, discharges given by any person 
for the payment of wages or salary; receipts given 
for contributions for charitable institutions or 
religious bodies.) 


All male Tongans, when they attain the age of sixteen years, 
pay a poll tax of 36s. per annum. .The tax is paid in quarterly 
instalments. The yield of the tax during the last five years 
is set out above. A register of taxpayers is kept by the 
district tax clerk. This register is revised annually from a list 
of taxpayers prepared by the District Officer. The tax is paid 
direct to the district clerk by the taxpayer. Exemption from the 
tax may be granted on the grounds of old age or sickness. 

There is no hut tax. 
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XVI. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lands and Survey. 


The Tongan land system is, in many respects, unique. 


In historic times the Tongan lived on his farm rather than in 
village communities; the communal land ownership which is 
met with in parts of the Pacific is unknown in Tonga. In the 18th 
century the troubled condition of the land drove the peasant pro- 
prietors to take refuge together in fortresses, and out of these 
fortresses the modern village has grown. The remains of many 
old trenches exist to-day. Although the necessity for living 
together for purposes of mutual protection disappeared in the middle 
of last century, the people did not revert to their old mode of life 
and the town is now an accepted part of Tongan polity. 


The historic system of land tenure was feudal. The great chiefs 
held of the King and they sub-divided their land among their 
followers. Through the chiefs the King received tribute and 
they in turn exacted feudal dues from the people. In the first 
Constitution of Tonga, granted by the King over fifty years ago, 
it. was expressly enacted that the Kingdom was the King’s. The 
King, however, confirmed in their ancestral holdings the high chiefs. 
and out of the royal and chiefs’ estates holdings were granted to 
the people. In course of time a grant which was made in return 
for service in cash or kind became the right of the people and a law 
was passed which entitled every Tongan, when he became a tax- 
payer, to two holdings, a house site in the village, and tax lands i in 
the bush. 


It is not possible, within the limits of this report, to develop 
further the evolution of the Tongan land system ; it is felt, however, 
that a brief reference to the system of the past is necessary before 
the present system of tenure is shortly described. 


Every Tongan male, when he attains the age of sixteen and thereby 
becomes a taxpayer, is entitled to a tax allotment of 8} acres in the 
bush and a town site not exceeding 132 feet square. He obtains the 
grant upon application to the Minister of Lands. The Minister 
makes the allotment from the estate of the chief on which the 
applicant resides. If land is not available on such estate the allot- 
ment is made from the estate of another chief who is willing to 
provide it. If no allotment is made under this latter provision 
Crown land is utilized. If the applicant is already resident on Crown 
land, the allotment is made therefrom in the first place. 


The rental for the tax allotment is 8s. per annum. It is paid 
to the Crown or the chief according to where the allotment is made. 
No rent is charged for the village site. 
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Provision is made in the law for ejectment for non-payment of 
rent or for non-compliance with the planting section of the law. 
It is mandatory on every holder, as an incident of tenure, within 
one year of the grant to plant 200 coconut trees on his allotment, 
properly spaced as provided by law. Provision is made for the 
survey and registration of grants. Upon the death of a holder his 
widow is entitled to a life estate in the allotment and devolution is 
expressly provided for. No Tongan may hold two tax allotments, 
but he may obtain a lease of an extra area. 


Provision was made in 1927 to enable a Tongan to receive, upon 
application being made, in lieu of the grants referred to, an area of 
123 acres of tax land in the bush for which he pays a rental of 4s. 
If he obtains such allotment, he is not eligible for a town site. It 
was hoped by reducing the rental and increasing the area to induce 
the people to live on the land rather than in the village. It was 
also hoped that Tongans who lived in congested islands would 
transfer to other islands where the larger areas at the reduced 
rentals were available. So far only twenty-three applications have 
been received for the 123 acre blocks. 


Provision was made in 1934 to permit the chiefs, provided the 
Executive considered there was sufficient land available for the grant 
of the ordinary tax allotments of 8} acres, to grant on application 
made an area of 15 acres, in lieu of the grants referred to above, to 
Tongans resident on their estates. This area is made up as 
follows :— 

(a) a tax allotment of 8} acres; 
(b) a town allotment of 1 acres ; 


(c) a leased area of 5 acres for a period of 50 years at a nominal 
rental. 


Grants on this basis have been made on an estate of one of the 
chiefs. The advantage of the new system is that taxpayers would 
live on their farms. 


Without the consent of the Executive no chief or allotment 
holder may grant a lease or make any agreement in respect of his 
land. The mortgaging of growing crops is illegal. 


It is a curious fact that many Tongans do not take advantage 
of their statutory right to land. There is no compulsion to apply. 
At the present time, according to records available, allotments are 
held by 6,194 taxpayers and 551 widows ; there are 1,907 taxpayers 
who have not applied for an allotment. These persons live in 
towns or on their fathers’ cultivated allotments to which they 
hope in time to succeed. 


In other cases there is a disinclination to leave an island which is 
fully settled. Ample land is available for a full development of 
the land system and if every taxpayer were an allotment-holder 
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approximately one-half of the area of the country would still be 
available for distribution. 


The interest of a Tongan in land, whether he is a chief or a 
commoner, is a life estate. His ownership is limited in point of 
disposition ; it possesses certain attributes of an estate in fee tail 
which the holder for life cannot bar. The land system is of interest 
as being an example of a system grafted by law upon the polity of 
a people and becoming a leading feature of that polity. 


The survey work performed by the Government surveyors con- 
sisted in demarcating tax and town allotments. Lease and road 
surveys were also carried out. The number of European leases in 
Tonga is 1,645 of a total area of 7,747 acres. The majority of the 
leases, apart from residences in the towns, consist of store sites 
and the small trading stations of the large commercial houses. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Publications. 


Mariner’s Account of the Tonga Islands. Murray. London. 1817. 
J. Martin. ais 

Missionary Voyage of the Duff, com- Chapman. London. 1799. 
manded by Capt. James Wilson. 

Account of a voyage in search of La London. 1802. 
Perouse. J. J. de Labillardiére. 

Diversions of a Prime Minister. Sir B. H. Blackwood. London. 1894. (15s.) 
Thomson. 


Tongan Society. E. W. Gifford ... + Bishop Museum. Honolulu. 1929. 
History and Geography of Tonga. A.H. Government Printer. Tonga. 1932. 
Wood. 
Annual Colonial Report ... +» ee HM. Stationery Office. London. 
(1s.) 
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Reports, etc.. of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


MIGRATION. . 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
wii Committee on Migration Policy. [Cund. 4689.] le. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. (Cmd. 3993.} 3s. 6d. (33. 1}d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. {Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1980. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.} 48. (4s. 417.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 





adopted by the Imperial Conference). [Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (33d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 

Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (28. 2d.), 

een to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3629.] 3s, (38. 3d.). 

Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (38. 4d.). 

Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 

in Kenya. May, 1932. (Cmd, 4093.1 2s. (28. 2d.). 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 
(Cmd. 4235] 1s. 6d. (1s. 1d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. ; nhs 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 28. 6d. (28. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. [Colonial No. 100.) 1s. (1s. ld.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission. Murch, 1933. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
[Cmd. 4114.) 2¢. 6d. (28. 9d.). 


MALAYA. 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. {Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] ls. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Ciad. 4034.] 48. 6d. (48. 10d.). 
WEST INDIES. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Jslands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.} 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, ‘Leeward Islands, and Wind- 
ward Islands. (Colonial No. 79.) 2s. (28. 2d.). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. ne : 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.} 4s. 6d. (48. 10d.). 

BRITISH GUIANA. eat 

Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 


1931. 
[Cmd. 3938.] le. (1s, 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. ee ee 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 


October, 1931. (Cmd. 3996.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 
PALESTINE. x 

Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir Jobe 

Hope Simpson, C.1E., 1930. [Cmd. 3686.] 3s. (88. 3d.)- 


Appendix to Report, containing Maps. [Cmd. 3687.) 2s. (28. 3d.). 
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" the Island, the name being derived from the bearded fig trees 
which he observed on the Island in great numbers. 

The first visit of Englishmen to Barbados is alleged to have taken 
place in 1605, when the Olive Blossom put in there on its way to 
Guiana, and the crew, finding that it was uninhabited, erected a 
cross and took possession of the Island in the name of King James. 

The first settlement took place in February, 1627. .A London 
merchant, Sir William Courteen, fitted out a colonizing expedition, 
which landed eighty settlers and ‘founded Holetown in that year. 

Letters Patent issued by King Charles I granted to the Earl of 
Carlisle proprietary rights over all the ‘‘ Caribbee Islands *’ in 
which Barbados appears to have been included. 

Later Letters Patent granted Barbados and three other islands 
to the Earl of Pembroke, in trust for Courteen, and a grant from 
King James I was also claimed by the Karl of Marlborough. 

The disputes which followed were finally decided in 1629 in 
favour of the Earl of Carlisle, who had already taken forcible steps 
to secure possession of the Island. 

In 1636 Lord Carlisle died, leaving his rights in Barbados and 
the Caribbee Islands in trust for the payment of his debts with ° 
remainder to his son, who in 1647 leased his rights to Lord 
Willoughby of Parham for twenty-one years. In 1650 Lord 
Willoughby assumed the Government of Barbados in the name of 
the King and caused an Act to be passed recognizing the rights 
of the King, Lord Carlisle and himself, but in 1652 the Island 
capitulated to a force despatched by the Commonwealth on terms 
providing for government by a Governor appointed by the Common- 
wealth and consequently the extinction of proprietary rule. 

At the Restoration the various claims based or secured on the 
Carlisle Patent revived, but a return to the proprietary system was 
strongly opposed by the planters, whose titles to land were in many 
cases defective. After lengthy negotiations a settlement was 
arrived at based on the surrender of the Carlisle Patent to the 
Crown and the compensation of the various claims out of a fixed 
revenue provided by the Colony in return for the confirmation of 
local land titles. The financial terms of the settlement were laid 
down by an Order in Council allocating the future revenue of the 
Caribbee Islands, that is to say, Barbados and the Leeward 
Tslands, to the satisfaction of the claims, after which it was to 
revert to the Crown. The revenue itself was provided by a 4} per 
cent. duty on exports which was imposed by Acts passed by the 
Barbados Legislature in 1663 and by the Leeward Islands in 1664. 
This duty continued in force and was a constant source of grievance 
to the Colonies until 1838 when it was abolished by an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

Natural and climatic conditions give justification to the claim of 
Barbados to be the healthiest of all the West Indian Islands. The 
Island is much patronized by residents in the neighbouring Colonies, 
while visitors from northern climates, in considerable numbers, find 
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it an agreeable change. There is little variation in temperature, 
the range being generally from 76° to 86° Fahbr. and in the cool 


months—Decetaber to May—as low occasionally as 64°. The . 


Island during this time gets the full benefit of the cool north-east 
trade winds. The hot and rainy season extends from June to 
November. Sir Charles Lucas in his ‘‘ Historical Geography of 
the British Colonies ’’ has this to say about Barbados :— 

‘ Lying far out to sea, its climate was better suited to Eng- 
lishmen than that of the other parts of the western tropics. . . . 
The history of the Island with its long generations of English 
inhabitants is the most striking exception to the rule that the 
tropics must be peopled by others than natives of Northern 
Europe.”’ : 

Unlike most of the other West Indian Islands, Barbados has 
never been out of British possession. 

The Island lies almost out of the track of hurricanes although it 
is a matter of history that these have swept over the Island at far 
intervals, notably in 1780, 1831 and 1898, doing considerable 
damage. Earth tremors have been occasionally felt, but severe 
shocks of earthquake have not occurred. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


Barbados possesses a representative Legislature but not full 
responsible government. The Crown retains only the right of veto 
on legislation, but the Home Government retains the appointment 
and control of the public officers, except the Colonial Treasurer 
who is nominated annually by the House of Assembly and his 
appointment confirmed by the Governor in Executive Committee. 

The Legislature consists of the Governor, a Legislative Council 
of nine members appointed by the King, and a House of Assembly 
of twenty-four members, elected annually on the basis of a 
moderate franchise. 

The House of Assembly was constituted as far back as 1639, 
being first summoned in that year by Governor Hawley, and the 
names of the members are on record in the Minutes. The Barbados 
House of Assembly is consequently, with the exception of the 
British House of Commons and the House of Assembly of Bermuda, 
the oldest legislative body in the Empire. 

For electoral purposes the Island is divided into twelve con- 
stituencies, viz., the City of Bridgetown, and the eleven parishes 
of Saint Machael, Saint George, Christ Church, Saint Philip, Saint 
John, Saint Joseph, Saint Thomas, Saint Andrew, Saint James, 
Saint Peter, and Saint Lucy, each of which returns two members 
to the General Assembly. -The qualifications of members and 
electors are regulated by the Representation of the People Act, 
1901 (No. 2). The Ballot Act, 1931 (No. 9) regulates the pro- 
cedure at elections of members to serve in the General Assembly 
or in the several Vestries of the Island. 


ARSENIC EA 
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The total number of persons whose names are included in the 
electoral rolls at the present time is 5,084 and is made up as 
follows :— 

Bridgetown, 745 ; Saint Michael, 1,633 ; Christ Church, 795 ; 
Saint George, 318; Saint Philip, 243; Saint John, 108; Saint 
Joseph, 192; Saint Andrew, 228; Saint Peter, 217; Saint 
Lucy, 202; Saint James, 190; Saint Thomas, 218. 

The total at the time of the last election—October, 1984—was 
5,043. It is now nearer the number included in 1931 which was 
5,155. 

The number of persons whose names are included in the electoral 
rolls bears a ratio of 6-2 per cent. to the total male population, or 
approximately 16-6 per cent. to the adult male population as 
shown by the last (1921) census returns. 

The executive part of the Government is vested in the Executive 
Council appointed by the Crown, and consists of the Governor, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, ex officio, and two other 
members. The Executive Committee—appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Executive Committee Act, 1891 (No. 24)—consists 
of the members of the Executive Council, ex officio, one member 
of the Legislative Council and four members of the House of 
Assembly, nominated annually by the Governor. This body intro- 
duces all money votes, prepares the Estimates and initiates all 
Government measures. 

Local government is in the hands of eleven Parish Boards or 
Vestries. The Vestry is elected annually under the provisions of 
the Representation of the People Act, 1901 (No. 2) and the Ballot 
Act, 1981 (No. 9). The Rector of the parish is ex officio Chairman 
of the Vestry. The functions of the Vestry include the appoint- 
ment of Guardians for the care of the sick and poor, of Commis- 
sioners of Health for the control of sanitation, and of Highway 
Commissioners for the upkeep of roads. To provide funds for these 
purposes the Vestries levy rates on lands and houses, and taxes on 
trade, vehicles, draught animals, etc. 


ItI.— POPULATION. 


The population on 81st December, 1934, was estimated to be 
182,440, 81,604 being males and 100,836 females. The increase 
over the estimated total for 1933 is 2,365 or 1-3 per cent., and is 
made up as follows :— 





Natural increase, births exceeding deaths by ... 1,204 
and immigration exceeding emigration by... 1,181 
9,385 





Estimates of population so calculated have usually been found to 
be exaggerated when a census is taken. ‘ 
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_ Based on the returns given in the last census (1921) the popula- 
tion is made up as follows :-— ; 


White dg eh are oe 7 per cent. 
Black ae oo = Se es MD gs 
Mixed a . 225s 


The last census was taken in 1921 ; therefore the figures given in 
the last Paragraph, as well as this, are only approximations. The 


not controlled until 1928. The following shows, with as reasonable 


Estimated 

Parish. population. Density. 
Saint Michael ... se ah 65,000 4,335 
Christ Church ... ee ae 23,000 1,029 
Saint George ... it sy 14,500 861 
Saint Philip... |) 5000 638 
Saint John ves Le tee 10,000 744 
Saint James... a Ped 10,500 861 
Saint Thomas ... te awe 8,000 602 
Saint Peter on a8 9,000 692 
Saint Lucy a ies sa 8,500 625 
Saint Joseph ... a es 8,000 851 
Saint Andrew ... 8,500 626 


The average density per square mile for the Island is 1,219. 


: Marriages. 

There were 1,011 marriages performed during 1934, 780 by the 
Church of England, 104 by the Methodists, 22 by the Moravians, 
17 by the Roman Catholics, 25 were civil, and the remainder 
divided among 17 other denominations, 

The rate per 1,000 of the estimated population is 11.2. 

The illiterate percentage among those married during the year 
is 13-8 as against 17-7 last year. 


Births and Deaths. 
The following are the figures for the last five years :— 


Births, Deaths. 

Rate Illegitimate Kate Percentage 
Year. No. per M. percentage. No. per M. uncertified. 
1930... «+ 5,596 39-67 62-85 3,954 23-08 2-4 
1931... ++ 4,853 28-06 60-46 4,488 25-95 2-0 
1982... ++ 6,391 30-76 59-69 3,325 18-97 2-2 
1933... ++ 5,816 29-79 59-91 8,593 20-13 2°6 
1934 ... «+ 5,880 29-44 57-42 4,176. 28-04 , 2-8 
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Infant Mortality. , 
The infant mortality rate has increased from 235 last year to 256. 


Immigration and Emigration. 


Each year of the past decade, with the exception of 1928, shows 
an increase of immigration over emigration. This increase in 1934 
amounted to 1,181. The average net increase for each of the past 
five years was approximately 1,010. During 1934 there were 9,570 
immigrants as compared with 8,389 emigrants. These figures show 
the largest excess of immigration over emigration for the last five 
years, with the exception of 1933. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


General, Principal Causes of Death, etc. 


The climate is salubrious and semi-tropical. The maximum 
temperature varies between 82° Fahr. in the cool months and 
90° Fahr. in the hot season, the minimum being between 69° Fahr. 
and 73° Fahr. The Island is a natural health resort. 

Malaria made its appearance in the Island in October, 1927; but 
since the 17th October, 1929, no new case has occurred, and no 
anopheline mosquito larvae have been found since January, 1930. 

The causes of death are classified in accordance with the Inter- 
mediate International list of Causes of Deaths as adopted for use 
in England and Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, some 
being further sub-divided to meet local requirements. 

The following are the principal diseases or groups of diseases 
responsible for the mortality :— 


Total 

Causes. Deaths. 
Syphilis es oo Sif eae ees 434* 
Diarrhoea and enteritis mE ~ ae ha 676+ 
Diseases of the heart . Re am a ond 261 
Old age be Pe vee ae es oa 279 
§ Nephritis re ia sai an ae Soe 283 
Pneumonia... a haa oe wa 204 
Cerebral haemorrhage, “ete. ae Set ves and 292 
Diseases of arteries and veins ais eer ied 147 
§Congenita] debility ... cer ae yen ae 212 
Cancer ... a bee ee 109 
Other diseases of carly infancy de a ise 117 
Tuberculosis... 5 ee on Pee 119 
Bronchitis nen fey ane ae ne a 84 
§Pellagra ee 11 


The decrease in the arilenes “of Gono toes noted last year 
has continued during 1934 also. There was a reduction of 12 per 





* Of these 340 were under the age of 5 years. 
» 9 547 ” ” ” ” 

§ Possibly related to diet deficiencies. 
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cent. in the notification and 24 per cent. in number of deaths when 
compared with corresponding figures for 1933. 


Treatment of the Sick, Medical Assistance, etc. 


The General Hospital with an X-ray department is maintained 
by the Government and controlled by a Board of Directors. The 
surgical wards are excellently equipped and work of a very high 
order is done. Patients from any parish, sent in accordance with 
very liberal rules, are received and treated free. There are also 
pay wards of two grades attached. The resident staff consists 
of three surgeons, a matron, an assistant matron, a tutor sister, 
a theatre sister, a pay ward sister, and 74 local nurses. The visit- 
ing staff consists of three visiting surgeons, three assistant visit- 
ing surgeons, two ophthalmic surgeons, one dental surgeon, one 
radiologist and a masseuse. 

The Government also maintains a well-organized Mental 
Hospital and a Leper Hospital. Treatment on recognized up-to- 
date lines is carried out at both institutions. Persons who were 
inmates of the Leper Hospital and have been discharged as cured 
are assisted from Government funds if found to be in need. 

Each parish maintains an almshouse. These 11 almshouses, 
besides being places of refuge for the destitute poor, are in most, 
if not all, instances practically cottage hospitals. Isolation hospi- 
tals are also provided by each parish and would be available in 
time of epidemic disease. ; 

In each parish there is a Parochial Medical Officer (in Saint 
Michael, two) whose duty it is to attend the sick poor, either 
in their homes or at the almshouse, free or at reduced fees. Dis- 
pensaries for the cheap supply of medicine are maintained in seven 
of the 11 parishes; in the other four the Parochial Medical 
Officer or a local druggist is paid to supply medicine free. : 

A baby welfare clinic is conducted voluntarily by a committee 
of ladies, assisted by a medical practitioner, and does very good 
work, but is greatly hampered by lack of funds. The Govern- 
ment and Vestry of Saint Michael each grant the organization 
£150 per annum. Any expenditure beyond this has to be made up 
from donations and subscriptions by private individuals, ete. The 
number of “‘ new” babies entered for treatment was 306, and 
1,188 pints of milk and 1,150 lb. of barley were distributed free. 

Venereal disease clinics have been established at the General 
Hospital by the Government, and by the parochial authorities, 
with certain assistance from the Government clinic, in Saint 
George, Saint John, Saint James, Saint Thomas, Saint Peter, 
Saint Lucy, Saint Joseph and Saint Andrew. 

492 persons were registered under the Midwives and Nurses 
Registration Act, as follows :— 

198 as midwives and nurses. 
228 as midwives. 
66 as nurses. 
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The Bacteriological and Pathological Laboratory has been re- 
equipped and re-arranged during the year from funds placed at 
the disposal of the Governor of Barbados by the British Red Cross 
Society in 1919 for use on medical or relief work. This laboratory 
is maintained by the Government. The Colony now possesses an 
efficient and well-equipped bacteriological laboratory, and it should 
be possible steadily to increase the amount of bacteriological en- 
quiry into public health problems, this being a sphere of work much 
neglected in the past. 


When a Sanitation Officer is appointed it will then be possible 
to obtain the full benefit to be derived from this laboratory. 


There is no systematic inspection of school children. This is 
one of the desirable measures it may be possible to initiate when 
a Sanitation Officer is appointed. 


Organization. 


The organization for public health work consists of a Chief 
Medical Officer, the General Board of Health, and 11 Boards 
of Commissioners of Health (one for each parish). The Chief 
Medical Officer is appointed for a period of three years and the 
Boards annually. The Port Health Officer and his Assistant are 
responsible for all quarantine measures. 


The General Board of Health employs six inspectors for general 
work throughout the Island, and the Boards of Commissioners 
of Health employ 70, 24 being in Saint Michael and 12 in Christ 
Church. 


Public health measures are carried out by 11 independent 
Boards of Commissioners of Health, none of whom has an expert 
adviser equivalent to a Medical Officer of Health, and whose 
activities could be co-ordinated by the General Board of Health 
to minimal extent, and that only by invitation. 


Barbados is a party to the West Indian Intercolonial Sanitary 
Convention which regulates quarantine procedure among the British 
West Indies, excluding Jamaica and British Guiana. Some of 
these colonies also adhere to the International Sanitary Conven- 
tion (Paris), but although recommended as advisable by the 
Quarantine Board and the Quarantine Officers, Barbados cannot 
adhere as the port of Bridgetown is not equipped with the necessary 
organization or equipment. 

Examinations of the British West Indian Centre of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute were held in Barbados for the first time in 
November, 1934, when 15 men qualified to hold the post of Sani- 
tary Inspector, five of whom also qualified to inspect meat and 
other foods. One nurse qualified as Health Visitor. 

The course of instruction attended by these candidates was carried 
out by the Chief Medical Officer. 
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Drainage Works, etc. 


There are very few swampy places in Barbados, and it has not 


been considered necessary for the Government or parishes to under- 
take drainage works. 


V.—HOUSING. 
‘Wage-earners. 

The general standard of sanitary arrangements of the cottages 
of the wage-earning population and peasant proprietors is very 
low. These cottages, which are almost invariably constructed of 
wood with shingled roofs, are small, and generally much over- 
crowded. ; 

About 68 per cent. of the entire population of the Island lives 
in cottages of less than three rooms, the kitchen, if there is one, 
or other arrangements for cooking, being separate. Very few are 
provided with sanitary arrangements which can be considered even 
moderately satisfactory. The letting separately of rooms in a build- 
ing is not extensively practised except in certain parts of Bridge- 
town. Labourers on plantations and in factories live near the 
estates in small detached cottages often owned by themselves but on 
rented land. Frequent inspections and the enforcement of the 
sanitary laws are the means relied on for dealing with the primitive 
sanitary arrangements in slum areas. About 75 per cent. of the 
occupants own the cottages or houses in which they live, but few 
own the land on which the buildings stand. 


Better class of houses, etc. 


The better class of house is well constructed and is usually 
supplied with a water-borne system of sewage disposal with which 
little, if any, fault can be found. These houses are also in almost 
every case connected with the Government waterworks system 
which furnishes a pure, continuous, piped supply. There are 559 
standposts at which good drinking water can be obtained free of 
charge. Except in localities which are difficult of access, it is rare 


that any dwelling is situated farther than half-a-mile from a stand- 
post. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


After three record years of sugar production it is regretted that 
a rainfall very considerably below the average will result in the 
Colony reaping approximately 75,000-80,000 tons. Twenty years 
ago this would have been considered a high average crop, but with 
the more intensive agriculture that is now practised, the more 
scientific manuring adopted coupled with improved milling and, 
above all, better and sweeter sugar cane varieties, anything under 
100,000 tons will in future be classed as below the normal. : 

The repercussions of the Ottawa Agreement have resulted in ® 
greatly increased demand for fancy molasses—a fact which has 
proved of great assistance to the sugar industry as molasses 18 


ee 
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usually sold at a slightly higher premium than dark crystals. It is 
anticipated that this benefit may prove purely a transient one. 

Authentic figures show that the cost of production of a ton of 
sugar (f.0.b.) hag been reduced by over £2 5s. since 1929 but, in 
spite of the drastic economies which have been necessary to effect 
this decrease, the sugar industry is anxiously awaiting an upward 
trend in world prices. 

Fortunately, there has been a considerably brighter outlook for 
Sea-Island cotton and during the last two years it is reported that 
almost all the visible stocks have been disposed of. ..Sqme five 
hundred acres were planted in August, 1934, and good yields of 
high quality lint have been recorded. It has to be observed that a 
price of thirteen or fourteen pence per pound for cotton lint only 
becomes remunerative if a yield in the neighbourhood of 1,000 Ib. 
of seed cotton per acre can be obtained. Bad years for sugar are 
usually good ones for cotton, but in spite of cotton being such a 
valuable crop as a rotation for sugar it is extremely doubtful if a 
paying yield can be obtained at present world prices in a good sugar 
year. 

During the period under review the peasantry have had a difficult 
time, for with the comparative shortage of their provision crops 
they have been compelled to face a shortage of work, though the 
great majority of the plantations have gone far beyond the limits 
of economic cultivation to provide work for their people. It is 
regretted that it has not as yet been found possible to bring into 
effect an Agricultural Bank to assist the smaller people in their 
cultivation, but it is hoped that some such means of assistance will 
be available in the near future. : 

The ravages of rats caused great havoc in 1933-34 but a very 
extensive campaign, conducted by the Agricultural Society in co- 
operation with the Department of Science and Agriculture has 
resulted, it is reported, in greatly diminished damage this year. 

The British West Indies Sugar Cane Breeding Station is being 
developed along normal lines and from October, 1936, a moiety of 
the expenditure, other than that normally provided by this colony, 
will be supplied by Trinidad, Jamaica and the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands, who have agreed to accept the full expenditure from 
October, 1937. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 
The value of the total trade of the Colony as well as that of 


imports and exports is shown in the following table :-— Total 
Year. Imports. Exports. trade. 
£ 
1930... es 1,731,786 1,062,916 2,794,702 
1931... ee 1,491,644 1,064,051 2,555 ,695 
1982... ie 1,656,876 1,379,006 3,035 ,882 
1933... sie 1,740,161 1,378,705 3,118,866 


1934, 1,914,554 1,479,277 3,393 ,831 
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The particulars of goods imported and entered for transhipment 
during the last five years is shown below. Values are no longer 
kept but only the number of packages, 


Year. £ No. of packages. 
1930... ae ne on 181,171 _ 
1931, wid sia ad 154,608 = 
1932... sate Bon wee 185,413 = 
1933... aa a woe —_ 182,007 
1934 _ 199,512 


Imports ‘during 1934, as compared with 1933, show an increase 
of £174,393. The Principal increases of imports are seen in the 
following ‘machinery, other kinds, £45,218; motor cars and 
trucks, £15,556; petroleum, £20,106 ; rice, £26,020; oilmeal and 
oilcake, £13,451; wood, unmanufactured, pitch pine, £10,411; 
wood, unmanufactured, other kinds, £10,489; staves and shooks, 
£13,754; apparel, £6,368; iron and steel manufactures, other, 
£6,523 ; butter, £7,416; cornmeal, £3,477; fresh meal, £4,366; 
tea, £5,931; hardware, £3,091; cement, £2,394; and paints and 
colours, £2,239. The principal decreases occurred in :—fish, dried, 
salted or smoked, £12,594; bags and sacks, empty, £11,082; sul- 
phate of ammonia, £24,365 ; chemical manures, other, £1,068; 
cotton and artificial silk piece goods, £18,780; cattle, £1,547; 


edible, £5,150; Sugar, refined, £2,136; tobacco leaf, unstemmed, 
rr crude oil, £4,120; cotton seed, £3,456; and parcel post, 
,207. 
For the five years prior to 1984 the average quantity of coal taken 
Y steamers as bunkers was 8,178 tons. In 1934 the number of 
tons taken was 956. The following figures relate to the export of 
coal during the last five years :— 


Year. Steamships. Tons of Coal. 
1930 ... e ate : 56 9,224 
1981 33 7,143 
1982 12 1,390 
1933 10 1,196 
1934 16 956 


Whence comes the largest proportion of imports into the Colony. 
ue following figures show the distribution of the Colony’s import 


1930. 1981. 1932. 1938. 1934. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

United Kingdom 33-8 34-7 45-6 48-0 42:3 
Cena iy ie Pe yk 15-5 17-7 15-1 1-80 144 
Other parts of the British Empire 19-3 18-2 18-1 17-5 18-0 
United States of America we 19-7 18-8 10-2 10-4 12-9 


Other foreign countries we 7 10-6 11-0 12-3 12-4 
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The value of imports from the above-named places for 1934, ex- 
clusive of bullion and specie, was as follows :— 





& 
3 United Kingdom... A be a .. 809,673 
- Canada... we ae 275,608 
Other parts of the British ‘itapire ee SY 342,622 





United States of America 247,403 
Other foreign countries... 237,536 
Total imports are classified as follows :— 

Food, drink, ete... 679,730 
Raw materials 207 ,442 
Manufactured articles 971,246 
Animals not for food 12,853 
£1,871,271 

43,283 


Specie, articles seized, parcel post 
£1,914,554 


Imports of bullion and specie amounted to £1,717. 


The value of the principal articles imported from Canada as 
compared with the United States of America is as follows :— 
Canada. U.S.A. 








& £ 
Boots and shoes 1,659 560 
Butter Dis 818 96 
Oilmeal (cattle food) hs 444 43,211 
Cornmeal a ee = oie 165 12,279 
Fish (salted) .... et at - 9,219 _— 
Flour ‘ Bue : ... 87,464 114 
Oats 17,489 3 
Manures 25,378 1,783 
Salt beef a exe ase 81 4,786 
Salt pork Bes be 10,576 9,882 
Wood (various) Gusnuteedined hata 
unmanufactured) 87,574 56,068 


The total value of exports was £1,479,277 of which £1,342,986 
represents the value of the produce and manufactures of the Colony 
and £136,291 the value of items re-exported. As compared with 


eee | 
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the four previous years, the quantity and value of the principal 
articles of local produce exported are as follows _ 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 

Sugar— 

Tons... ... 50,444 34,422 74,710 78,994 87,459 

Value £ s+ 473,152 360,639 732,948 788,183 774,714 
Molasses— 

Gal. ... — ... 9,085,307 7,790,451 8,541,078 9,003,274 11,626,180 

Value £ ++ 305,620 426,073 423,175 436,812 536,679 
Cotton— ; 

Ih ww 25,426 336,899 21,561 69,605 1,670 

Value £ a& 3,029 21,056 963 3,149 90 
Rum— . 

Gal... —.. 65,890 56,683 47,137 41,926 58,024 

Value £ We 6,402 5,314 4,517 4,018 5,561 


In addition to the rum exported, the quantity consumed locally 
during the year amounted to 194,226 gallons. 
The value of minor exports locally produced or manufactured was 


as follows :— 
& 

Bay Rum... oy any eae ese oe 310 
Biscuits ee eas ck ae wel «. 8,890 
Cotton Seed Meal ... ica i. Ne me 282 
Fruit (tamarind)... whe es ae 2,082 
Hides and Skins... aS oat Ree .. 2,942 
Lime, ‘‘ Building ”’ oe ee eh .. 6,609 
Manjak ; ee se Ex ae ite 540 

ae . 2,076 


Vegetables, fresh ads iss vs 
The following table gives the value of the domestic exp 
various countries for the past five years :— 


1930. 1931. 19382. 1938. 1984. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ... 39,000 43,183 324,807 442,309 171,646 
Canada... see ase ++» 657,343 619,359 707,533 702,916 1,021,123 
Other parts of the British Empire 64,150 67,116 73,951 71,580 76,882 

82,260 37,000 66,684 


United States of America on 68,680 113,680 
8,050 8,403 6,717 3,712 6,310 


371 347 440 676 341 


orts to the 


Other foreign countries ... 
Stores (ships) 





837,594 852,088 1,195,708 1,258,193 1,342,986 





The percentage of increases and decreases of the domestic 


exports to the above places as compared with 1938 are :— 
Increase. Decrease 


per cent. per cent. 
United Kingdo: _ 22.3 
Canada ny nee ie ee 20-1 == 
Other parts of the British Empire ... 1 = 
United States of America ... es 2-0 _ 
ie +2 = 


Other foreign countries 
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Canada remains the largest purchaser of the principal domestic 
products of the Island, namely, sugar and molasses. 


VIIIL—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Wages. 


The average rates of wages paid to estate labourers are :—Men, 
1s. 6d. to 28. per day ; women, 10d. to 1s.. 3d. per day; children, 
6d. to 8d. per day.’ These labourers generally live in houses which 
they own, but on land belonging to the estates. In the purchase 
and repair of their houses they receive assistance from their 
employers who deduct the amounts advanced in instalments from 
their wages. They pay a small weekly rent for the plots on which 
their houses are situated. 

The activities of the port of Bridgetown furnish employment for 
a large number of casual labourers. The average wages are as 
follows :—a lighter crew of four men receive from $4.15 to $6.35 
per trip, according to the size of the lighter, when handling general 
cargo, and from $5.40 to $7.15 per trip when handling a cargo of 
coal. Overtime rates are double the ordinary rates. Ships’ 
labourers are paid $1.50 each per day for general cargo and from 
$1.50 to $2.40 per day for a cargo of coal, according to the nature 
of the duties, e.g., guymen are paid $1.50 per day and spaders 
$2.40. “Overtime is at the rate of 18 cents per hour. In steamers’ 
warehouses permanent labourers are paid from $5.00 to. $6.00 per 
week, casual labourers $1.20 per day. They receive overtime at the 
rate of 18 cents per hour. Boatmen engaged in attending on the 
loading or discharging of steamers are paid at the rate of $1.00 per 
day with overtime at the rate of 18 cents per hour. 

The wages of artisans are as follows: carpenters, masons and 
mechanics: foremen from 3s. 6d. to 5s. per day, others from 
1s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per day. 

Domestic servants in the employ of persons of the upper class 
are paid wages at the following rates per week :— 


Butler ae ee a 10s. to 15s. 
Housemaid a0 2 6s. to 8s. 
Nurse eo ete os 6s. to 10s. 
Cook ae ie ue 10s. to 12s. 6d. 
Chauffeur ... dee St 20s. to 30s. 
Gardener ... 8s. to 10s. 


In the homes of thes teepectabls middle class, domestic servants 
are paid at an average of 12s. 6d. to £1 5s. per month with or 
without food as the case may be. 

Fishermen are recruited from the. agricultural class. Some 
fishermen own their boats, while others use the boats of private 
owners and are given a percentage of the catch. 

In the Government clerical service salaries range from £50 per 
annum for junior cadets to £400 for Chief Clerks. Heads of 
Departments, Magistrates and Judges receive salaries varying fron: 
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£500 to £700, while higher legal and other posts are paid at the 
rate of £1,000 to £1,200. 

Police Constables are paid from £70 for Third-Class Constables 
to £135 for Sergeants; Prison Warders from £75 to £200 and 
Matrons from £45 to £150; Attendants at the Government Indus- 
trial Schools, Mental Hospital and Leper Asylum from £40 to 
£100 for males and from £30 to £70 for females; Postmen from 
£35 to £55 per annum. 

In the Public Works Department the following scales of wages 
are paid :— 

I. General Works.—Artisans, 3s. to 48. Qd. per day; 
Labourers, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per day. 

IL. Waterworks.—Plumbers, 18s. to 35s. per week ; Jointers, 
15s. per week; T'ap repairers, 10s. to 17s. per week; District 
foremen, 16s. 8d. to £1 5s. per week; Engine Drivers, 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. per day; Firemen, 2s. 6d. per day; Labourers, men, 
1s. 9d. to 2s. per day ; women, 1s. per day. 

Railway employees are paid as follows: Locomotive Drivers, 
£1 15s. per week ; Firemen, 18s. per week ; Cleaners, £1 per week; 
Artisans, 3s. per day; Guards, £1 10s. per week; Platelayers, 
etc., 1s. to 28. 4d. per day; Porters, Messengers, etc., _ 6s. to 
16s. 3d. per week. 


Cost of Living. 

The ordinary prices of necessary commodities are as follows :— 
Cornmeal ... a oe 14d. per Ib. 
Sugar (white) ... ae 2d. per lb. 
Firewood ... : ae 1s. 8d. per 100 lb. 
Milk (condensed) .. . a 5d. to 6d. per tin. 
Milk ares ane sine 2d. to 24d. per pint. 
Rice : we oe 1}d. per |b. 
Beef (salt) ae er 6d. to 7d. per Ib. 
Beef (fresh) oe 55 6d. to 9d. per Ib. 
Pork (salt) me ae 8d. per lb. 
Pork (fresh) Ss) Ease 6d. to 9d. per |b. 
Mutton (fresh)... ey, 1s. to Is. 3d. per lb. 
Flour oh ist 2d. per lb. 
Salmon... ee we 8d. to 1s. 3d. per tin. 
Fish : sa 9d. to 1s. per Ib. 
Grain (whole peas) we 2d. to 3d. per pint. 
Grain (Split peas) ake 2d per pint. 
Tea ... sa ee a2 Is. 8d. to 3s. 4d. per lb. 
Margarine oe ee 1s. per lb. 
Coffee es a ioe 1s. 8d. to 2s. per lb. 
Kerosene Oil ne wie 1}d. to 2d. per pint. 
Soap (household) ... hs Td. to 9d. per bar. 
Cocoa fx ey 6d. to 1s. per Ib. 
Bread (white) oe nee 4d. per lb. 
Butter (fresh)... tee 1s. 9d. to 2s. per Ib. 
Cheese ae a wee 1s. 6d. per lb. 


Eggs Ls He ye 1s. 3d. per dozen. 
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In the case of Government officials, quarters, partly furnished, 
are provided for the Colonial Secretary (on payment of rent), and 
unfurnished quarters (free of rent) for the Director of Agricul- 
ture, the Inspector-General of Police, and a few other officials. 
Head teachers at the principal schools are provided with quarters 
and, in some instances, unmarried teachers are also provided with 
quarters. The cost of accommodation including meals at the two 
principal hotels is from 12s. 6d. a day upwards. Private board 
and lodging is sometimes obtainable at about £12 per month. 
Laundry charges in the case of an unmarried officer amount to 
about £1 10s. a month, and transport to about £5 a month. These 
figures apply in the case of an officer appointed from abroad ; local 
officers can, of course, live more cheaply. Unfurnished or fur- 
nished houses in residential districts are obtained only with diffi- 
culty; the normal rent in the case of the former is about £100 
a year and in the case of the latter about £150 a year. 

The cost of living for the labouring classes is moderate. The 
price of clothing has decreased considerably during recent years. 
The staple diet of the labourers is rice, flour, sugar, cornmeal, 
local crops such as sweet potatoes, yams, cassava, and eddoes, fresh 
and salt fish, pickled pork, beef, margarine, cottonseed oil, milk, 
eggs, vegetables, and fruit. 

The following comparison between the staple foodstuffs of the 
average labourer and his wages is recorded :— 


1 tb. Flour = 14d. aes 2s. per day = 16 lb. 
1 Ib. Rice = 13d... ee 2s. per day = 16 lb. 
1 Ib. Cornmeal = 13d. ... Qs. per day = 16 lb. 
1 Ib. Fresh beef = 7d. ... 2s. per day = 33 Ib. 
1 Ib. Bread = 4d. abe 2s. per day = 6 lb. 


IX._EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 


The schools of the Island, though largely assisted and, in the 
case of elementary schools, entirely maintained by Government 
grants, are not Government schools in the ordinary sense. They 
are, however, controlled by a Board of Education consisting of 
nine persons appointed by the Governor, of whom seven must be 
members of the Legislature. The Inspectors of Schools and office 
staff are appointed by the Board. Each elementary school is 
under the direction of a local committee consisting of the clergy- 
man of the district and two others nominated by the Board, but 
all appointments to the staff must be approved by the Education 
Board. Contributions towards the maintenance of elementary 
school buildings are made from parochial funds. 

There are three grades of schools recognized by the Board, viz., 
elementary, of which there were 127 in 1934; second-grade, eight 
in number, five for boys and three for girls; and three first-grade 
schools. Second-grade schools differ from first-grade by their 
lower scale of fees and by the fact that the teaching does not aim 
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higher than the standard of the Cambridge Local School Certificate 
Examination. In the first-grade schools the scope of teaching is 
of a standard sufficient to enable boys to sit for open scholarships 
at English universities. The Cambridge Junior Local Certificate 
Examination is also taken by pupils of both second and first-grade 
schools. 

In the elementary schools the average enrolment for 1934 was 
24,888 and the average attendance 18,257, an increase of 787 and 
1,271 respectively as compared with the figures for 1933. 

To the number of second-grade schools no additions have been 
made during the year. The average total attendance at the five 
boys’ second-grade schools for 1934 was 430 and at the three girls’ 
second-grade schools 206. 

The three first-grade schools are Harrison College and the Lodge 
School for boys, and Queen’s College for girls. The attendance 
at Harrison and Queen’s Colleges for 1934 was 266 and 159 respec- 
tively. The Lodge School, in Saint John’s Parish, with an attend- 
ance of 121, is the only school coming within the scope of the educa- 
tion system at which boarders are accommodated. There is, how- 
ever, at Saint John also a school for girls, the Codrington High 
School, which accommodates boarders. At this school attend a 
number of girls from the various islands of the West Indies. It 
is a well-conducted private institution. 

Codrington College, founded in 1710 under the will of General 
Christopher Codrington, who was born in Barbados, is under the 
control of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and is 
affiliated to the University of Durham. Its students are admissible 
to all Degrees, Licences, and Academica] ranks in the several facul- 
ties of that University. The College staff consists of a Principal 
and two Professors, who lecture to a number of students varying 
from fifteen to twenty. The Government provides at the College 
two scholarships annually to the value of £40 per annum and tenable 
for three years. Most of the College buildings were destroyed by 
fire in April, 1926, but they have been restored and were re-opened 
in June, 1931. Towards the cost of restoration of the College the 
Legislature voted a sum of £5,000. 

The total grant for education purposes, exclusive of the cost of 
the Government Industrial School for boys and the Reformatory for 
girls, in 1934 was £52,642, of which £1,240 was the cost of office 
staff, etc., 9,410 grants to first and second-grade schools, £1,102 
for university education, and £40,130 for elementary schools, the 
remainder being for incidental expenses. 

School gardens are cultivated at some of the elementary schools, 
and at the local Agricultural Exhibition, held annually by the 
Department of Agriculture for peasant proprietors and school 
children, there is generally a large display of exhibits from these 
schools. Carpentry classes are under instruction in eight schools, 
while twenty-nine schools provide instruction in other forms of 
handwork, such as basketry, fibre-work, and brush-making. There 
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are cooking classes at two girls’ schools, as well as a class for the 
instruction of teachers in domestic science. 


Under the trade apprenticeship bursaries system, prescribed by 
the Apprenticeship Bursaries Act, 1924 (No. 31), thirteen appren- 
tices completed their apprenticeship period of five years and the 
Education Board have issued to them certificates of competence as 
journeymen tradesmen. The course of training lasts from three to 
five years according to the trade chosen. Under the bursaries 
system the training of apprentices is left entirely to the assistance 
of men engaged in work themselves and is not as yet supplemented 
by special instruction in theory and drawing, etc., during working 
hours. Masters and apprentices are paid allowances varying from 
£4 to £8 15s. a year from public funds. 


The Colony was visited in January, 1932, by a Commission 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to report on 
and submit recommendations for the improvement of the educa- 
tional system. The Commission’s Report was published simul- 
taneously in the British West Indies on the 19th of April, 1933, and 
the recommendations of the Education Board in connexion there- 
with are under the consideration of the Government. 


The Rawle Training Institute for training elementary teachers is 
carried on in conjunction with Codrington College. There were six 
male and six female teachers undergoing training during the year, 
and since its establishment in 1912, 123 teachers, 70 male and 53 
female, have passed through the Institute. Of these, 93 (46 male 
and 47 female) are serving in the Colony. The Institute receives 
an annual grant of £600 from the Government. The question of 
creating more ample means for the training of teachers is occupy- 
ing the attention of the Board of Education. There is at present 
no provision for the medical and dental inspection of school children. 


There are 82 boys and 17 girls at the Industrial Schools. The 
regular elementary school curriculum is adhered to and, in addition, 
boys are instructed in carpentry, masonry, tailoring, horticulture, 
the care of animals, and general agriculture, and the girls are taught 
sewing, laundry work, cooking, simple gardening and fancy needle- 
work (optional). There is also a drum and fife band at the boys’ 
school. The usual school games are encouraged. Generally 
speaking the boys and girls enjoy excellent health. The staffs of 
the schools are responsible for the after-care of discharged boys 
and girls. 


As regards provision for the public welfare, it is the special duty 
of the Parish Vestries to provide for the aged, sick and poor. All 
the almshouses are maintained to the standard of cottage hospitals. 


There is in existence a Women’s Social Welfare League which 
continues to do good work in the Colony. The Baby Welfare 
League and the Family Welfare League are subsidiary organiza- 
tions of the first-named League. The Girls’ Industrial Union 
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provides useful training for its members in the following crafts :— 
cookery, sewing, basket-making, fancy-work, as well as the arts— 
music, drawing and painting. 

There are well-organized branches of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Girls’ Friendly Society. The Boy Scouts and 
the Girl Guides organizations play an important part in the life of 
the youth of the Colony. 

There were 202 Friendly Societies on the Register on the 3ist of 
December, 1934. These Societies provide their members with a 
Christmas bonus, relief in sickness, and assist in the payment of 
the funeral expenses of members and their dependents. The number 
of members in all Societies at the 30th June, 1934, was 45,583 ; the 
number of dependents of the above members was 106,508; the total 
contributions paid by members for the year ended the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1934, was £58,783. 

The principal outdoor games are cricket, football and tennis. 
Hockey is,played at one or two schools and there is an up-to-date 
golf club. There is also a chess club. 


Ample facilities for sea-bathing exist along the southern and 
western coasts of the Island as well as on isolated spots along the 
eastern and northern coasts. ‘There are two aquatic clubs and a 
Royal yacht club. 

The Barbados Rifle Association composed of military and civilian 
members is allowed to use the Government rifle range (up to 600 
yards), and encourages rifle shooting under Bisley and Service 
conditions. Visiting inter-colonial rifle shooting competitions with 
Trinidad and British Guiana are also carried out annually. 

There are three cinematograph theatres. The ‘‘ Empire 
Players’ gave dramatic performances at the Empire Theatre 
during a short season from the 26th January to the 8th February, 
1935. Variety entertainments were given by the concert parties 
of His Majesty’s ships calling at Bridgetown. 

A Naval Welfare League is also carried on under the auspices of 
the Women’s Social Welfare League. The Naval Welfare League 
was formed to entertain the warrant officers, petty officers and men 
of warships visiting this Island, and fulfils a very useful purpose. 

There is a Carnegie Free Library, which is supported from public 
funds. To this is attached a lecture hall which is occasionally 
used for musical recitals. Within recent years a juvenile branch 
has been established at the Public Library and the original building 
is now proving inadequate for its various functions. The Barbados 
Literary Society has temporarily ceased to function, but the Forum 
Club is still doing useful work. 

The Barbados Choral Society gave their usual programme of 
Christmas music at the Cathedral, and organ recitals were given 
during the year. The Police band also rendered its usual pro- 
grammes at the Hastings Rocks, Queen's Park, the Bay Street 
Esplanade and the Garrison Savannah. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Roads. 


The Island has a network of roads which lead in all directions. 
Their maintenance in the past has been vested in the hands of 
eleven Boards of Highways Commissioners. 

As stated elsewhere in this Report the Island contains approxi- 
mately 166 square miles of land, all of which is closely cultivated 
and occupied; and this comparatively small area is served by no 
less than 280 miles of main roads and approximately 190 miles 
of cross-roads in more or less constant use. It must be borne in 
mind that with a population of over 1,000 to the square mile, the 
problem of maintaining communications has to be approached 
rather from the aspect of urban than rural conditions. 


Before the advent of self-propelled vehicles Barbados was no 
doubt justly proud of its roads, but the advent of modern methods 
of transport, together with insufficiency of funds, led to their rapid 
deterioration. 

The first definite step towards improving and preserving them 
was the passing by the Legislature, in 1926, of an Act constituting 
a Central Road Board, with power, under certain prescribed condi- 
tions, to assume control of, and reconstruct the arterial roads 
radiating from Bridgetown. It was estimated that the roads classi- 
fied as arterial roads could be put in good order at a cost of £165,000, 
equal to about £1,580 per mile, and that £17,000 should be pro- 
vided to be spent on other-roads in the city of Bridgetown. 


In 1927, responsibility for repair of the roads of the parish of 
Saint Michael was transferred to the Central Road Board. The 
work of repairing these roads has now made considerable progress. 


Beginning operations at the close of the financial year 1926-27, 
and including the amount voted by the Legislature up to the close 
of the financial year 1934-35, the sum of £207,622 has been spent 
on 106 miles of seven arterial roads plus £104,290 from Govern- 
ment grants and parochial funds on the roads of Saint Michael’s 
parish. 


Railways. 


A light railway, twenty-four miles long, runs through the 
southern parishes and along the east coast. This railway, which was 
formerly operated by a company, was acquired by the Government 
in 1916 and is’ now conducted by a Board of Management. whose 
funds are derived from the Central Government. Provision made 
for the working of the railway during the year amounted to £11,860. 
The actual expenditure, including extraordinary outlay, was £8,549, 
and the actual revenue £2,783. 

The passenger service was suspended in January, 1934, pending 
the carrying out of a survey of the rolling stock and permanent 
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way. There was, therefore, a consequent reduction in expenditure 
and a falling off in the receipts of the railway during the year. 


The Railway Board obtained the services of Mr. A. H. Gilling, 
M.Inst.C.E., who submitted a report in May on the condition of 
the railway and its equipment, and the estimated cost of putting it 
into proper running order, with recommendations for its more 
economical operation and suggestions for improvements and for 
increasing revenue. ; 

A Commission was appointed in August to consider Mr. Gilling’s 
report. This Commission presented a majority and a minority report, 
the majority expressing doubt as to the possibility of the economical 
operation of the service and recommending its discontinuance, while 
the minority expressed the conviction that with the improvements 
suggested by Mr. Gilling the service could be made to pay its way. 
These reports have been submitted to the Legislature, and the 
future of the railway is still under consideration. 

The following comparative statement shows the number of 
passengers, animals, and quantity of goods carried by the railway 
during the last three years :— 











‘ 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Passengers ae ste ... 69,893 58,982 _ 
Live Stock ae Ne tes 120 93 22 
Goods :— Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sugar, Syrup and Molasses 17,385 16,486 16,309 
Canes : cae ... 10,478 11,061 4,944 
Fuel ete eos a 213 65 37 
Sundries ae _ .. 8,560 7,098 3,364 
31,636 34,692 94,654 
Omnibuses. 


Owing to the configuration of the land and the improved condition 
of the roads, practically the whole of the Island is accessible to 


motor vehicles. The city of Bridgetown and its suburbs are supplied - 


with a well-equipped motor omnibus service which is run by the 
General Motor Omnibus Company, a company whose advent was 
responsible for the closing down of the Bridgetown Tramways 
Company a few years ago. Ommibuses leave the terminus in 
Trafalgar Square every quarter of an hour for the seaside districts 
of Hastings, Rockley, Saint Lawrence and Fontabelle, as well as 
the popular inland residential districts. There is a regular daily 
service from the country districts in the mornings and back in the 
evenings. 

Fares are down to the very low level of 14d. per section, which 
in some cases extends over two miles. 
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Posts. 


There is an excellent mail service in operation between Barbados 
and Great Britain, Canada, the West Indian Colonies and the 
United States of America by steamers of the undermentioned steam- 
ship lines :— 

Between Europe and West Indies :— 
Royal Netherlands Line. 
*Elders and Fyffes Line. 
Harrison Line. 
Hamburg-Amerika Line. 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique. 
Between Canada, Boston and British West India Colonies :— 
Canadian National Steamship Company. 


Between the United States of America, West Indies, Central 
and South America :— 
Aluminum Line. 
‘" Bermuda and West Indies Steamship Company. 
Booth Line. 
Ocean Dominion Line. 
American Caribbean Steamship Company. 
The McCormick Steamship Company. 


The number of ships bringing and taking mails, and other par- 
ticulars are given below :— 


Sailing 
Steamers. Ships. HM. Ships. 
1938. 1984. 1938. 1934. 1988. 1984. 
Mails for Barbados .... 574 582 5 2 6 40 
Mails from Barbados... 538 571 48 37 — — 
Telegraphs, 


External telegraphic communication is provided by Cable and 
Wireless Limited (formerly Imperial and International Communica- 
tions, Limited) and the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


Telephones. 


The Barbados Telephone Company, Limited, controls the tele- 
phone system in the Colony with the exception of a private branch 
exchange attached to the Police Department. The system extends 
throughout the Island, the total wire mileage being 5,496. 


Wireless Telegraphy. 
Wireless communication is maintained by the station of Cable 
and Wireless Limited at Bridgetown. 
In September, 1934, a licence was granted to a private individual 
for the establishment of a Radio Distribution Station for a period 





* This Line will cease to call here in May, 1936. 
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of five years with the possible extension of the licence at the ex- 
piration of that time for a further period of five years. The licence 
has recently been transferred to a company styled Radio (Barbados) 
Distribution Limited. 

Shipping. 

The number of vessels which entered the port during the year 
was 1,120, with a net tonnage of 2,344,442, as compared with 1,112 
vessels with a tonnage of 2,185,711 during the previous year. In 
addition 29 ships of war, six yachts, and two seaplanes visited the 
port. 

The number of seamen engaged at the port during the year was 
552, while 488 were discharged. 

The central position of Barbados secures ample sea communica- 
tions. Vessels proceeding from England to Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Jamaica and mainland ports of the north coast of South 
America, and the Panama Canal, call at Barbados en route and 
again on their return journey to England. The steamship line 
serving the Colony is the Harrison Line from Liverpool and. Glas- 
gow monthly and from London fortnightly. 

The Fyffes Line (Elders and Fyffes, Limited) make fortnightly 
sailings from Avonmouth calling at Barbados, Trinidad, La Guaira, 
Cristobal, Port Limon, Jamaica, thence to Avonmouth. This com- 
pany also carries out a fortnightly service to the West Indies sailing 
from Avonmouth thence to Jamaica, Santa Marta, La Guaira, 
Trinidad, Barbados, thence to Avonmouth. The duration of the 
voyage Avonmouth-Barbados is thirteen, days and from Barbados- 
Avonmouth eleven days. This Line will cease to call here in May, 
1935. 

The Royal Netherlands Steamship Company (Colon Line) runs 
a regular fortnightly service from Amsterdam to Barbados and 
Central American ports, calling at Boulogne and Dover on the out- 
ward journey and at Plymouth and Havre on the return. 

The Hamburg-Amerika Line operates a monthly service sailing 
from Hamburg via Antwerp, Southampton, Cherbourg, Barbados, 
Trinidad, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Curacao, Puerto Colombia, 
Cartagena, Cristobal to Port Limon. On the return journey these 
vessels call at Santander, Plymouth and Amsterdam. 

The Compagnie Generale Transatlantique provides a monthly ser- 
vice from Havre via Plymouth, Guadeloupe, Martinque, Barbados, 
Trinidad, The Spanish Main and return. This company also 
furnishes an inter-colonial service from Martinque, calling at 
St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, the Guianas and return. 

The Canadian National Steamship Company operates a fort- 
nightly freight and passenger service from Halifax via Boston, 
Bermuda, the Leeward Islands, Saint Lucia, Barbados, Saint 
Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad and British Guiana, touching at the 
same ports on the north-bound trip. Freight steamers of the same 
line arrive fortnightly from Canadian and West Indian ports. The 
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sum of £29,000 per annum is contributed by the Colonies affected 
towards this steamship service. Of this sum £5,000 is paid by 
Barbados. The Ocean and Dominion Steamship Corporation 
(Dominion Service) also provides a fortnightly freight service by 
freighters of the Canadian Transport Company ; these vessels sail 
from Vancouver, B.C. 
| The McCormick Steamship Corporation operates a monthly 
freight and passenger service sailing from British Columbia, San 
Francisco, via the Panama Canal to Porto Rico, thence to Barbados, 
Trinidad and South American ports. 

Communication between New York and’ Barbados is provided by 
vessels of the Bermuda and West Indies Steamship Company 
(Furness Withy), the Ocean and Dominion Steamship Corporation 
(Ocean Service) and the American Caribbean Line. Ships of the 
Aluminum Line sail fortnightly from New Orleans and call at 
Barbados en route to British and Dutch Guiana. 


XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Three private banks are operating in the Colony—Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), the Royal Bank of Canada, 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce. The paid-up capital of the 
first-named bank is £4,975 ,500, while in the case of the other banks 
the figures are $35,000,000 and $30,000,000 respectively. 


The Government Savings Bank. 


In addition there is a Government Savings Bank, in which at the 
end of the year under review, there were 12,777 depositors, the 
total sum to their credit being £693,569. The value of the invested 
funds was £841,578. The figures for 1933 were, deposits £657,600, 
invested funds £796,641, and number of depositors 11,917. The 
number of depositors shows an increase of 860 and the total 
amount to their credit an increase of £35,969. The rate of 
interest paid on deposits is 3 per cent., but since the 30th April, 
1933, a limit of £300 was placed on new deposits in order to avoid a 
rush consequent on the reduction by the commercial banks of their 
rate of interest from 3 per cent. to 2 per cent. from the 1st May, 
1933. 


The Sugar Industry Agricultural Bank. 


The Sugar Industry Agricultural Bank was established in 1907 
and founded on a grant of £80,000 made by the Imperial Treasury 
in 1902 in order to assist the sugar industry of the Colony. From 
the year 1902 to the year 1907 the grant was administered by the 
Governor-in-Executive Committee assisted by an Advisory Board 
appointed by the Governor. The Bank is now controlled by a 
Board consisting of seven members appointed as follows :—The 
Colonial Secretary, Chairman ea officio, one member appointed 
sessionally by the Legislative Council, four members appointed 
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sessionally by the House of Assembly, and one member appointed 
by the Agricultural Society of the Colony. The Bank’s Auditor is 
appointed by, and reports annually to, the House of Assembly. 
The staff, which consists of a manager and one clerk, is appointed 
by the Board. The net profit of the Bank for the year ended 
31st May, 1934, after paying income-tax, trade tax, government 
fees for recording and cancelling certificates of loan, and salaries, 
etc., amounted to £7,399 11s. 43d. 


The capital of the Bank at the end of May, 1934, was £224,593 
as compared with £217,193 at the end of the previous financial 
year. 


The expenditure for the year was £2,960 as compared with 
£2,952 for the previous year. 

Loan and interest due thereon are a first lien and charge against 
the plantation in respect of which the loan is made. 


Currency. 


No changes have occurred in currency during the year. Accounts 
are kept in sterling by Government Departments and in dollars and 
cents by banking and commercial houses. British coin is legal 
tender and the chief medium of circulation. The banks issue 
five-dollar notes equivalent to £1 0s. 10d., the exchange value being 
fixed at $4.80 to the pound sterling. 


Weights and Measures. 


British imperial standard weights and measures are everywheré 
employed. 


XII.—_PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department is responsible for waterworks and 
for all Government constructional work and the upkeep of all 
Government buildings, including the military properties in the 
Garrison, bridges, wharves and lighthouses. 

The roads and railways are each under separate control and are 
worked apart from the Public Works Department. 


Works of importance in process of being carried out by th 

Department during the year were :— 

(1) The building of an engine and boiler house and instal- 

lation of a pumping plant at Bowmanston Pumping Station, 

the estimated cost of which is £30,000. This work will be 
completed early next year, 1935-36. : 

(2) Work on the improvement of the Public Market, the 
estimated cost of which is £16,300. This work will be com- 
pleted early next year, 1935-36. 

(3) A grant was received from the Colonial Development 
Fund for the establishment of a central venereal diseases 
clinic; the building is completed, and it was handed over to 
the Hospital Authorities on the 31st March, 1935. 
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(4) Work under the Improvement of Water Supply, the 
estimated cost of which is £142,000, has been commenced by 
the laying of mains, erection of public standpipes, and the 
building of one reservoir of 1,000,000 gallons capacity. 


XUI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


The Superior Courts of the Island are presided over by a Chief 
Justice. Inferior jurisdiction (not exceeding £50 at Common Law 
and £500 in Equity) is vested in two Judges of the Assistant 
Court of Appeal. These Judges are also Judges of the Petty Debt 
Court of Bridgetown. ‘There are six Police Magistrates, four of 
whom in rural districts are also Judges of the Petty Debt Courts 
of those districts. From the decisions and judgments of Police 
Magistrates and Judges of Petty Debt Courts there is a right of 
appeal to the Assistant Court of Appeal, the Registrar of the Island 
sitting with a Judge of that Court to hear appeals from the other 
Judge in his capacity as Judge of the Petty Debt Court at Bridge- 
town. 

The Juvenile Offenders Act, 1932 (No. 22) which became opera- 
tive on 1st September, 1932, provides for the operation of Juvenile 
Courts. 

The cost of maintaining legal departments during the year was 
£14,102. 

Under the authority of Act No. 6 of 1929, Police Magistrates 
are authorized to allow time for the payment of fines or to allow 
payment of fines by instalments. Except in special cases, as, 
for instance, those against seamen in transit, the general practice 
is to allow time for the payment of fines. 


Police. 


The Police Force is composed of an Inspector-General, a Deputy 
Inspector-General, a Senior and a Junior Inspector, and 408 non- 
commissioned officers and men. Of these, 44 including four super- 
numeraries, are attached to the Harbour Police and perform regular 
harbour duties. 

An efficient band is attached to the Force. 

The Inspector-General is also Commandant of the Local Forces 
Hes - charged also with the control of the Fire Brigade consisting 
of 25 men. 


Prisons. 


Glendairy Prison, in the parish of Saint Michael, is the only 
prison in the Colony and has accommodation for 275 males and 
128 females. Instruction is given in carpentry, tailoring, baking 
and other crafts. The estimated value of work done in the car. 
penter’s shop during 1934 for Government Departments, Schools, 
etc., was £147. The bakery supplied approximately 324 tons of 
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bread to the Mental and Leper Hospitals during the same period. 
Clothes-washing and cooking are done by the female prisoners. 

Juvenile adult prisoners are segregated as far as possible from 
adults and are instructed in one of the above-named trades. 

The Medical Officer attends the prison daily, examining and 
prescribing for the sick when necessary; his orders are carefully 
carried out by male and female hospital attendants on the staff. 
The health of all the prisoners during 1934 was good. 


The following is a comparative statement for the last three 


years :-— 

1932. 1933. 1934. 
Total number of persons committed to prison... we 1,174 956 = 1,053 
Sentenced to terms of one year or more ... we See 29 24 37 
Daily average in prison (males)... aes ah ave 149 133 138 
Daily average in prison (females) ... oe cee as 31 28 4 
Police Court convictions ... aes noe dey «» 9,975 9,411 9,941 
Police Court convictions for praedial larceny ... ... 250, 224 344 
Convictions by Superior Court keene bi”! '64 65 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Acts. 


The Legislative Session 1934-35 opened on the 16th of October, 
1984, the previous Session having ended on the 31st of July, 1984. 
The following is a list of the most important Acts passed during 
the period Ist April, 1934, to 31st March, 1935. 


1934. 


No. 11. Authorizes the removal of an alien lunatic to a place 
without the Island. 

No. 14. Provides for the appointment of a Bacteriologist and 
Pathologist. 

No. 21. Authorizes the raising of a loan not exceeding £132,000 
to meet the cost of improving and extending the local 
water supply. 

No. 28. Authorizes the raising of a loan to meet the cost of 
extending the boundaries of the Westbury Cemetery. 

No. 25. Provides for the performance of the duties of Clerk of 
the Market and Inspector of Weights and Measures, 
Veterinary Officer, Manager of the Quarantine Station 
for Animals and Inspector of Butchers’ Meat for the 
Public Market. 

No. 27. Invests in the Superintendent of the Market the control 
of the Quarantine Station for Animals. 

No. 81. Prohibits the passing of the sentence of death ‘upon ex- 
pectant mothers. f 

No. 32. Legalizes the conviction of a woman for infanticide, in- 
stead of for murder, if she was of unbalanced mind at the 
time of giving birth. 
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1935. 


No. 3. Fixes new rates of duty in respect of boots, bootees, shoes, 
overshoes, slippers and sandals of all descriptions. 

No. 6. Exempts the Spiritual Officers of the Anglican Church 
from compulsory retirement at the age of 65 years. 


Subsidiary Legislation. 
Of the subsidiary legislation passed during the year, the follow- 
ing is considered to be of importance :— 
Proclamation appointing a day of supplication to Almighty 
God for deliverance from storm and other calamities. 
Order: The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Order, 1934. 
Rules and Regulations :— 
1. Money Order Regulations between the United 
States of America and Barbados. 
2. Pierhead Regulations, 1934. 
3. Rules made by the General Nursing Council under 
. the Midwives and Nurses Registration Act, 1932. 
4, Wireless Telegraphy Regulations, 1934. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
Colony for the past five years :— 
Revenue. Expenditure. 


& 
1930-31... ea a3 oe 404 555 429 143 
1931-32... ae ube ae 415 645 424,088 
1982-33... fe ae Le 457,843 425 875 
1933-34... ve Ds ae 510,270 490 ,909 
1934-35 479,960 414,109 


Included in the figures are several items of capital expenditure 
which it is proposed in due course to transfer to loan account. 
The balance in the Treasury, apart from the reserve fund set out 
hereunder, on the 31st of March, 1935, was £118,278. 


Special Funds. 


£8. d. 
Public Buildings Insurance Fund... 67,687 0 38 
Water Boat Renewal Fund... hs 14,700 11 11 
Red Cross Fund ... ar oe ron 931 16 11 
Public Officers Security Fund ... ae 11,919 0 13 
Special Reserve Fund ... a Se 100,000 0 0 
Pension Act, 1925 ae ea By 85,915 2 Of 
Reparation Payments Fund... ae 4,604 16 0 





£235,708 7 38 
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Revenue. 


The revenue for 1934-35 shows a decrease of £30,310 under that 
of the previous year, the principal head showing a decrease being 
‘“* Reimbursements in Aid ’’ £32,616. The decrease under all heads 
was £57,662, while the increase totalled £27,352. The decrease 
is due to abnormal revenue from Loan Funds in the last financial 
year. 


Expenditure. 

The expenditure for 1934-35 was £414,109, a decrease of £76,800 
as compared with the previous year. The largest departmental 
expenditure occurs under the heads ‘‘ Police,’’ ‘‘ Education,’’ 
“* Medical,’’ ‘‘ Public Works ’’ and ‘‘ Charges of Debt.’’ The 
expenditure under these heads was as follows :— 


Compared with 1933-34. 
£ 





£ 
Police ee ae ... 44,186 an increase of 60 
Education ... Sos ... 54,701 an increase of 4,030 
Medical... ie ... 45,550 an increase of 2,982 
Public Works ee ... 41,275 a decrease of 24,036 
Charges of Debt ... ... 14,218 a decrease of 64,987 
£199,930 





1 

The total expenditure on these five Departments, £199,930, 
represents 51 per cent. of the total administration expenses, 
excluding special charges. 

Special expenditure on restoration of roads amounted to £23,398. 
The question as to the proportion of road charges involved in the 
work of reconstruction now being carried out which may properly 
be allocated to loan funds had not been finally decided at the end 
of the year. 


Public Debt. 

The Public Debt at the 31st of March, 1985, was £267,920, the 
Sinking Fund on that: date being £45,905, as compared with 
£267,920 and £41,379 respectively in 1934. The loan position and 
the operation of sinking funds at the end of March, 1935, were as 
follows :— 
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The revenue derived from the main heads of taxation during the 
year was as follows :—Customs, £259,881; Excise Duty on Rum 
and Distillers’ Licences, £54,034 ; and Income Tax, £44,447. The 
Stamp Act, 1916 (No. 17), and the amendments thereto impose 
duties for the use of the Island upon the several instruments speci- 
fied in the Schedules to the said Act. Revenue derived from this 
source during the year was :—embossing cheques, £740; licences 
on note issue of banks, £150; and sale of stamps for revenue 
purposes under the Stamp Act, £3,100. 


Customs Tariff (summarized).—The Customs Tariff Act at present 
in force is Act No. 20 of the year 1921 as amended by Act No. 25 
of the year 1926, which substituted a new tariff of duties. Further 
amendments were effected by Act No. 10 of 1927, Act No. 10 of 
19380, Act No. 35 of 1932, Act No. 10 of 1938, Act No. 1 of 1934, 
Act No. 3 of 1935 and Act No. 12 of 1935. 

These Acts provide for preferential and general rates of duty, the 
former rates applying to all articles of British Empire origin, the 
latter to goods from foreign sources. 

The revenue derived from specific duties is approximately twice 
that received from ad valorem duties, high rates of specific duties 
being imposed on luxury articles such as spirits, wines and tobacco 
while ad valorem duties are generally fixed at 10 per cent. 
preferential and 20 per cent. general rate, the general being usually 
twice the preferential rate. 

In addition to the duties levied under the Acts mentioned above 
there is a 10 per cent. surtax imposed by Act No. 16 of 1929. 

There are no export duties. 

Agricultural implements and machinery for the manufacture of 


sugar and its products, including rum, and for other local manufac- 
tures are on the list of goods exempted from payment of duty. 


There is no hut or poll tax in force in the Colony. 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
The following ships of His Majesty’s Home Fleet visited the 
Colony during the spring of 1935 :— 
H.M.S. Nelson flying the flag of Admiral The Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet. 
H.M.S. Barham fiying the flag of Rear-Admiral M. K. 
Horton, C.B., D.S.0., Rear-Admiral, Second Battle Squadron. 
H.M.S8. Valiant. 


H.M.S. Leander. 
H.M.S. Achilles. 
H.M.S. Cairo. 
H.M.S. Neptune. 
H.M.S. Guardian. 
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Fifth Destroyer Flotilla :— 
H.M.8. Exmouth—Flotilla Leader, and H.M. Ships Echo, 
Eclipse, Escapade, Encounter, Esk, Escort and Electra. 


Other visiting ships were H.M.S. York flying the flag of Vice- 
Admiral the Honourable Sir Matthew R. Best, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
M.V.0., Commander-in-Chief, America and West Indies Station, 
the Cadet Training Cruiser H.M.S. Frobisher and H.M.C.S. 
Saguenay, Champlain, Skeena and Vancouver. 


A party of English schoolboys made a tour of the West Indies 
under the auspices of the School Empire-Tour Committee early in 
1935. They arrived at Barbados in the s.s. Inanda on the 26th of 
January, 1935, and left the same day. This is the second occasion 
on which a party of English schoolboys visited the Island—the 
previous occasion being in 1931. 


In August, 1984, the Governor appointed a Commission to con- 
sider a report by Mr. A. H. Gilling on the condition of the Barbados 
Government Railway. The Commission submitted a majority and 
@ minority report. The majority report recommended the discon- 
tinuance of the railway. This recommendation was, however, 
rejected by the House of Assembly, and the question of providing 
funds for putting the railway in order is being considered by the 
Government. 


There is still a large number of unemployed persons in the Island. 
The chief causes of unemployment are the discontinuance of emi- 
gration to foreign countries, the discontinuance of employment of 
local seamen by the Lamport and Holt and Canadian National 
Steamship Companies, the decline of the coaling trade of the port, 
and the lack of suitable employment for boys and girls who have 
completed their secondary education. The absence of adequate 
Vocational training in the Educational system of the Island is also 
@ contributing factor ; this matter is receiving attention. 


The Employment Agency has been in existence throughout the 
year. ; 


APPENDIX. 


BrsiiocRaPHy. 
Publications relating to Barbados :— 

“The Cavaliers and Roundheads of Barbados, 1650-1652.” Tells of 
the early life of this old English Colony, and describes a but little- 
known episode of the Great Civil War. By N. Darnell Davis, 1883. 
(Out of print.) hs 

‘About Barbados.” By Reverend J. Y. Edghill, 1890. (Out of 
print.) 

‘A History of Barbados, 1625-1685.’ By Vincent T. Harlow, 1926. 
Oxford; at the Clarendon Press. ; 

“The History of Barbados from the First Discovery of the Island in 
the year 1605 till the accession of Lord Seaforth, 1801.’ By John 
Poyer, 1808. (Out of print.) 
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“ The History of Barbados.” 
tical ipti 


d an account of its geology and natural productions. 
By Sir Robert H. Scho 


“The Barbados Handbook.” By E. G. Sinckler, London, Duckworth 
and Company, 1914. (Out of print. 


) 
“ History and Guide to Barbados and the Caribbee Islands.” By 
James H. Stark, 1903. 


“ The Geology of Barbados.” By Professor J. B, Harrison and A. J. 
Jukes-Browne, 1890. (Out of print.) 


“The Barbados Year Book, 1984-35,” By 
“Who’s Who ” by C. L. Gale. 


“Garden Book of Barbados.” 
Agriculture, 


G. F. Sharp, with a 
The Advocate Press, Barbados. 


By the Department of Science and 
The Advocate Press, Barbados. ‘ 


Book and the Annual Reports of the several Govern- 
ment Department ma 


'Y be obtained from the Colonial Secretary’s Office 
at varying prices. The Annual Report on the Social and Economic Progress 


The Booklet “ Gem of the Caribbean,” issued by the Publicity Com- 
mittee can be obtai i 


at one shilling per copy. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


MIGRATION. 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
Wik Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 





Report of Royal Commission, 1931. (Cmd. 3993.] 3. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 

Minutes of Evidence. (Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (58. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1980. 

Summary of Proceedings [Cmd. 3717.) 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.) 48. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 


adopted by the Imperial Conference). (Cd. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 

Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3020 28. (28. 2d.). 

KEN peendices to the Summary of Proceedings. {Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 

Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (38. 4d.). 

Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 

in Kenya. May, 1932. (Cmd. 4093.) 2s. (28. 2d.). 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


(Cmd. 4235.] 1s. 6d. (18. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. i 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. {Colonial No. 100.] 18. (18. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March, 1933. 
(Cmd. 4368.] 38. 6d. (32. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economio Situation. Report of Commission. 
MALAYA, [Cmd. 4114.] 20. 6d. (28. 9d.) 


Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit ducing 1939. [Cmd. 4276] Va. (1a. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES, 
Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS, 


Financia) Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Cmd. 4034.} 4s, 6d. (48. 10¢.). 
WEST INDIES, ; 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
lands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1s. 14.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 
ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 


ancial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.] 48. 6d. (48. 10d.). 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


ancial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 


[Cmd. 3938.) le. (1s. 2d.). 
TRE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. Ay iar 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., O.B., on a Financial Mission, 


ctober, 1931. ‘Cmd. 3996.] 28. (2s. 2d.). 
PALESTINE.” |”! t ; 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
ope Simpson, C.1.E., 1930. [Cmd. 3686.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. [Cmd. 3687.] 2s. (28. 3d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 1934 


CHAPTER I 


A.—GEOGRAPHY 


The Straits Settlements comprise the four Settlements of 
Singapore (including Christmas Island and the Cocos-Keeling group), 
Penang (including Province Wellesley), Malacca and Labuan. The 
first three were transferred from the control of the Indian 
Government to that of the Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 
1st April, 1867, by an Order in Council, issued under the authority 
of an Act of the Imperial Parliament. 


Singapore is an island about 27 miles long by 14 wide, and about 
217 square milesin area. It is separated from the southern extremity 
of the Malay Peninsula by a narrow strait about three-quarters of 
a mile in width, across which a causeway for road and railway has 
now been built. There are a number of small islands adjacent to 
Singapore which also form part of the Settlement. 

The seat of Government is the town of Singapore, at the southern 
point of the island. 


Christmas Island is situated in the Indian Ocean about 190 miles 
South of the western extremity of Java. The island, which is densely 
wooded, has an area of about 62 square miles, and contains extensive 
deposits of phosphate of lime. 


The Cocos or Keeling Islands lie about 700 miles south-west of 
Batavia. The largest is five miles long and a quarter of a mile wide. 
There are large coconut plantations, and copra, oil and nuts are 
exported. 


Penang is an island about 15 miles long and 9 broad, and about 
108 square miles in area. It is situated off the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, at the northern extremity of the Straits of Malacca. 
The chief town is George Town. On the opposite shore of the 
mainland, from which the island is separated by a strait varying in 
width from 2 to 10 miles, lies Province Wellesley, a strip of territory 
averaging 8 miles in width, and extending 45 miles along the coast, 
the whole containing an area of 280 square miles. The principal town 
of the province is Butterworth. 


Malacca is a town situated on the west coast of the Peninsula 
about 110 miles from Singapore and 240 from Penang. It gives its 
name to the Settlement of Malacca, a strip of territory about 42 miles 
in length and varying in breadth from 8 to 25 miles, with a total 
area of about 687 square miles. At one time it gave its name to the 
whole peninsula, which is still known to the French as the Presqu’ile 
de Malacca. 
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Labuan is an island, some 40 square miles in area, lying six 
miles off the north-west coast of Borneo, and distant about 725 miles 
from Singapore. It has a fine port, Victoria Harbour, safe and easy 
of access. Headquarters are at the town of Victoria. 


B.—HISTORY 


Malacca said to have been founded by fugitives from the sack 
of Singapore in 1365, and known as an important independent state 
from early in the fifteenth century, is one of the oldest European 
Settlements in the East, having been captured by the Portuguese under 
Albuquerque in 1511, and held by them till 1641, when the Dutch, 
after frequent attempts, succeeded in driving them out. The Settle- 
ment remained in the possession of the Dutch till 1795, when it was 
occupied by the British. In 1818 it was restored to Holland, but was 
finally transferred to British rule by the Treaty of London in 1824, 
being exchanged for the British Settlements in Sumatra. 


Under Malay and Portuguese rule Malacca was one of the great 
entrepédts for the commerce of the East. But with the development 
of Dutch commerce in Java and the Malay Archipelago, its 
importance gradually declined and it ceased to be of consequence as 
a collecting centre, except for the trade of the Malay Peninsula and 
the Island of Sumatra. This trade it retained under Dutch rule till 
the founding of Penang by Francis Light in 1786. In a few years 
from that date its trade dwindled and it has never recovered its old 
commercial pre-eminence although the development of plantation 
rubber in the present century has restored to town and territory a 
large measure of prosperity. 


The earliest British Settlement in the Malay Peninsula was 
Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, which was ceded in 1786 to the 
East India Company by the Raja of Kedah in consideration for an 
annual payment of $6,000. In 1800, owing to the prevalence of 
piracy, a strip of the coast of the mainland, now called Province 
Wellesley, was also acquired from the Raja of Kedah, the annual 
payment being increased to $10,000. 


The island of Pangkor and the Sembilan Islands were ceded to 
Great Britain by Perak in 1826, for the suppression of piracy. In 
1874 the cession was confirmed by the Treaty of Pangkor, by which 
the strip of territory on the mainland opposite, known as the 
Dindings, also became British and remained a part of the Settlement 
of Penang until its retrocession to the State of Perak in February, 
1985, under arrangements concluded during the year under review. 


In 1805 Penang was made a separate Presidency, of equal rank 
with Madras and Bombay. In 1826 Singapore and Malacca were in- 
corporated with it under one Government, Penang still remaining the 
seat of Government. In 1886 the seat of Government was transferred 
to Singapore. 

With the establishment of Penang the trade of Malacca passed to 
it. But no sooner was Singapore founded than Penang in its turn 
had to yield first place to the port with the better strategic position 
and came to depend chiefly on the local trade. At first inconsiderable 
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that trade has become large and important with the expansion of 
tin mining and rubber planting in the adjacent Malay States, and 
the development of trade with neighbouring countries. 

The original city of Singapore is said to have been founded by 
immigrants from Sumatra. It rose to prominence in the fourteenth 
century but was destroyed by the Javanese about 1365. Thenceforth 
it was little more than a fishing village until Sir Stamford Raffles 
founded a settlement there in 1819 by virtue of a treaty with the 
Johore princes, and later acquired the whole island for the East 
India Company. The new Settlement was at first subordinate to 
Bencoolen in Sumatra, but in 1823, it was placed under the 
Government of Bengal and in 1826 was, as above stated, united with 
Penang and Malacca, under the Governor and Council of the 
Incorporated Settlements. 

The Cocos or Keeling Islands were declared a British possession 
in 1857. In 1908, they were annexed to the Straits Settlements and 
incorporated with the Settlement of Singapore. 

Christmas Island was annexed in 1888, and placed under the 
administration of the Governor of the Straits Settlements. In 1900 
it was made part of the Settlement of Singapore. : 

Labuan was ceded to Great Britain by the Sultan of Brunei in 
1846. It was governed as a separate Crown Colony until the end of 
1889 after which the administration was transferred to the British 
North Borneo Company. At the end of 1905 the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements was appointed also Governor of Labuan, the island 
still remaining a separate Colony. In 1907 it was annexed to the 
Straits Settlements and declared part of the Settlement of Singapore; 
and in 1912 it was constituted a separate Settlement. 


C.—CLIMATE 
The characteristic features of the climate of the Straits Settle- 
ments are uniform temperature, high humidity and copious rainfall. 
The variation of temperature throughout the year is very small and 
the excessively high temperatures found in continental tropical areas 
are never experienced. 
The Mean Temperature during 1934 was:— 


Singapore (Mount Faber) .. .. 80.1°F. 
Penang (District Hospital) .. .. 81.5°F. 
Province Wellesley (Bagan Dalam) .. 80.1°F. 
Malacca (Bukit China) Sea .. 79.0°F, 


The mean monthly maximum and minimum temperature varied 
as follows:— 


Mean Monthly Maximum Mean Monthly Minimum 
Highest oF. Lowest oF. Lowest oF. Highest oF. 
Singapore .. 87.9May 82.6 Jan. 70.8 Feb. 76.4 Aug. 
Penang .. 90.4 Apr. 88.3 Oct. 73.0 Jan., Dec. 74.9 June 


The extremes of temperature (Highest Maximum and Lowest 
Minimum) recorded were :— 


Highest oF. Lowest oF, 
Singapore .. 90 on several days 67 on 30th & 31st 
January. 


Penang .. 93 on several days 68 on January 31st. 
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There are no well marked dry and wet seasons, rain falling 
throughout the year. 


Records for 64 years at Singapore show that the average annual 
rainfall is 95 inches. December is the wettest month with a little 
over 10 inches and February, May, June, July and September the 
dry months with between 614 and 7 inches. Rain falls, as a rule on 
one day in two throughout the year. 


The wettest year recorded was 1913 with 135.92 inches and the 
driest 1888 with 63.21 inches. 


Records for 50 years at Penang show an annual rainfall of 10714 
inches, October being the wettest month with nearly 17 inches and 
February the driest with three inches, rain falling on the average 
on about 165 days in the year. 


The force of the monsoons is not much felt but the prevailing 


winds are generally in the direction of the monsoon blowing at the 
time viz:— 


S. W. from May to October, 

N. E. from November to April, 
though at the coastal stations, the diurnal land and sea breezes are 
often stronger than the prevailing monsoons. 


Records of rainfall for the last three years are as follows:— 


1982 1933 193, No. ail Rae ie 
Singapore .. 1749 82.52 106.55 194 
Penang -. 109.11 97.387 187.81 205 
Malacca .. 7160 95.91 91.43 187 
Province Wellesley 108.77 88.33 111.13 191 
Dindings -. 68.52 59.02 17.86 184 
Labuan .. 155.58 121.93 124.51 180 


Although the days are hot, and on account of the high humidity 
somewhat oppressive, the nights are almost always reasonably cool, 
and it rarely happens that refreshing sleep is not obtained. The 
effect of the heat and humidity, without seasonal change, is, however, 
cumulative; and after a few years a change to a bracing climate 
becomes imperative for Europeans if health is to be maintained. 


CHAPTER II 
Government 


The Government consists of a Governor aided by an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Council. 


The Governor is appointed by Commission under the Royal Sign 
Manual and Signet, during His Majesty’s pleasure. His office is 
constituted and his powers defined by the Letters Patent dated the 
17th February, 1911, as amended by the Letters Patent dated the 
18th August, 1924. 


The Executive Council consists of the Governor as President, the 
General Officer Commanding the Troops, Malaya, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Resident Councillor, Penang, the Attorney-General, the 
Treasurer, the Resident Councillor, Malacca, two Official Members and 
three Unofficial Members. It is constituted, and its members are 


. 
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appointed, under the Royal Instructions dated the 18th August, 1924, 

as amended by Additional Instructions dated the 23rd February, 1931. 

The appointments of Official and Unofficial Members are nominative, 

ae are subject to the approval or disallowance of His Majesty the 
ing. 

The Legislative Council is constituted by Letters Patent and 
Royal Instructions, and its procedure is governed by the Standing 
Orders made by the Council. Under Royal Instructions dated the 
18th August, 1924, its constitution was enlarged and for the first 
time contained an elective element, provision being made for the elec- 
tion of two members by the Chambers of Commerce, Singapore and 
Penang, respectively. The Council is now composed of the Governor 
as President, eleven ex-officio Members, two Official Members, two 
elected Unofficial Members and eleven Nominated Unofficial Members. 
The appointments of the Nominated Unofficial Members are subject to 
the confirmation or disallowance of His Majesty the King. 


Legislation may be effected by Acts of the Imperial Parliament, 
Orders of the King in Council, and Ordinances of the Legislative 
Council. The Governor convokes and prorogues the Councils, 
initiates legislation, and assents to or vetoes Bills, or reserves them 
for Signification of the Royal pleasure. The King has the right of 
veto on the Ordinances of the Colony. 


The administration of ordinary affairs, subject to the 
direction of the Governor in matters requiring submission 
to him, is carried on in Singapore by the Colonial Secretary, in 
Penang and Malacca by the Resident Councillors assisted by their 
District Officers, and in Labuan by the Resident. The administration 
of the Towns of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, is vested in the 
Municipalities whose members are appointed by the Governor. 
Similar bodies, known as Rural Boards, administer the Rural areas 
within the three Settlements. 


The Municipalities and Rural Boards are constituted under 
Ordinance No. 185 (Municipal) which also prescribes their duties and 
defines their powers. By its provisions, the essential and ultimate 
control remains vested in the Governor in Council. 


CHAPTER III 
Population 


A.—VITAL STATISTICS 


In estimating the mean population of the Straits Settlements 
for the years 1932, 1933 and 1934 the method of calculating by 
geometrical progression has been discarded in favour of a calculation, 
based on the figures obtained in the census of 1931, which takes 
account of the excess of births over deaths and the excess of 
emigration over immigration figures since the census. 

This change of method was rendered necessary by the large 
exodus of labourers, chiefly Chinese, Tamils and Javanese, which 
took place during the years 1931, 1932 and 1938. Under normal 
conditions these non-Malayan units form such a large proportion of 
the total population that the excess of emigration over immigration 
during the three years immediately following the census of 1931 


| 
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became the dominant factor in determining the resident population, 
The wave of migration changed in 1933 and the population figures 
show a small increase in the numbers of Chinese and Tamils as on 
the 30th June, 1934. It is expected that with returning prosperity 
immigration will swell these numbers appreciably. 


The distribution of the population by race amongst the various 
Settlements as on 30th June, 1934, is estimated as follows :— 

Singapore Penang Malacca Labuan Total 

Europeans ye 8,298 1,625 329 23 10,275 


Eurasians a 7,148 2,413 2,095 38 11,694 
Malaysians .. 68,1387 121,916 101,047 5,054 296,154 
Chinese .. 890,948 162,878 61,438 2,171 617,485 
Indians hes 42,223 47,962 19,535 142 109,862 
Others ae 8,474 2,498 647 69 11,688 


525,228 339,292 185,091 7,497 1,057,108 
Births—The number of births registered during the year 
amounted to 42,974 as compared with 42,538 in the previous year. 
The birth-rate for the year was equal to 40.65 per thousand of 
the estimated population as against 40.95 in the preceding year. 
The highest birth rate was that of the Chinese which was 44.34 
per thousand. 
The percentage of males born was 51.97. 


Deaths.—The crude death rate was 26.54 per thousand; that for 
1933 was 24.26, and the average for the ten years 1925-1934, was 
27.14 as recorded in the annual reports of the registry of births 
and deaths. 

Infant Mortality—tThe corrected infantile mortality (deaths of 
children under one year) was 171.87 per thousand as against 168.04 
in 1933 and an average of 184.89 over the ten years 1925-1984. 


B.—MIGRATION STATISTICS 


Measurements of migration are dealt with on a Malayan basis 
in the absence of inter-Settlement or inter-State control, or of control 
between the Straits Settlements and the Malay States. Migration is 
a subject of special interest in Malaya owing to the attraction of the 
country for foreign capital and for labour from India, China and 
the neighbouring countries of the Archipelago, and also to the 
situation of Singapore and Penang at the junction of ocean trade- 
routes. Until 1930 immigration was practically free, and one of the 
lucrative trades of Singapore was the importation of labourers from 
China. In that year a quota system was applied to the immigration 
of adult male labourers from China with the objects of reducing 
unemployment, raising the standard of labour and improving the sex 
ratio. In 1932 the Aliens Ordinance which is administered by the 
Immigration Department extended this control, subject to certain 
temporary exceptions, to all adult male immigrants of other than 

British or British protected nationality. 

Statistics of migration between Malaya and foreign countries 
by land, sea and air are collected by the Statistics Department and 
published monthly in the Gazette. These include particulars as to 
race, sex, proportion of minors, country of original departure or 
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ultimate destination, and the Malayan port of entry. Tables are also 
published to show arrivals and departures of Chinese, Southern Indian 
and Javanese deck passengers, as indicating movements of labour. 
Copies of the summaries for the year are included in the Appendices. 


Migration statistics are also, as already indicated, of importance 
as an aid to an estimation of the population in the periods between 
censuses. 


The following are points of interest. The population of Malaya 
as ascertained by the Census on the 1st April, 1931, was 4,385,346, 
of which that of the Straits Settlements was 1,114,015 or approxi- 
mately one quarter. The population on the 30th June, 1984, was 
estimated at 4,234,092 and 1,059,122 respectively. The Malayan 
immigrational surplus for the year was 142,089 persons, as compared 
with deficits of 38,449 in 1933 and 162,978 in 19382, a net loss to the 
population in three years of 59,338 persons, due largely to the slump 
in the prices of rubber and tin. The excess of arrivals over 
departures during 1934 showed reviving confidence, and this surplus 
which was noticed in the month of October, 1933, for the first time 
since July, 1930, has since been maintained except for a deficit of 
1,186 persons in March of this year. A further reference to move- 
ments of Indian and Chinese labour is made in the following sections 
of this chapter. 

All races showed a surplus of immigration over emigration for 
the year under review. The following table shows the racial com- 
position of the migrational surplus or deficit during the last three 
years :— 

MIGRATIONAL SURPLUS, MALAYA 








Race 1982 1983 1984 
Europeans and Americans — 569 + 301 + 41,599 
Eurasians .. ee 61 - TZ Ae 263 
Japanese .. <= 798 - 130 + 423 
Chinese es .. — 97,518 — 81,178 + 61,639 
Malays sre <= 93,996 + 304. + 3,425 
Northern Indians .. + 1,680 + 8,757 + 7,132 
Southern Indians . - 61,820 - 11,175 + 66,666 
Others en 396 - 256 + 942 

Total .. — 162,978 — 38,449 + 142,089 





During the year 1934 the total number of arrivals (to the nearest 
thousand) was 495,000, an increase of 98 per cent., and of departures 
353,000, an increase of 22 per cent. 


The means of transport continued to be principally by sea, 
though the number of recorded passengers by land and air consider- 
ably increased. The increase observed in land movements is due 
partly to the fact that migration between Perak and Siam by the 
Kroh-Betong route was not recorded before 1933 and partly to the 
development of trade between Northern Malaya and Southern Siam. 
The increase of migration by air was due to the development of civil 
aviation, the Royal Dutch Indian Airways having included Singapore 
in the direct route from Batavia to Amsterdam with effect from May, 
1933, while Imperial Airways, Limited, inaugurated a weekly air mail 
service from Singapore to London on the last day of 1933. 
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C.—MOVEMENTS OF LABOUR 
(i).— INDIAN IMMIGRATION* 

_ (a) The total number of immigrants from Southern India that 
arrived at Penang by the British India Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamers in 1934 was 89,828. This is an increase of 69,586 over the 
figure for 1933, which was 20,242. 

The immigrants were of the following classes :— 


Assisted immigrants (labourers assisted to emigrate 
at the expense of the Indian Immigration Fund 





for work on estates etc., in Malaya) .. .- 45,469: 

Non-assisted immigrants (traders and others who 
paid their own passages) Ea .. 44,3859 
Total .. 89,828 





Of the non-assisted immigrants 27,306, or approximately 62%, 
were of the labouring classes, the remaining 17,053 being traders 
and others. It is estimated that about one-third of the non-assisted 
immigrants remained in the Colony, the remainder proceeding to the 
Federated Malay States and Unfederated Malay States. ‘There were 
2,599 assisted immigrants for the Colony. 


The following table shows the number of assisted passages taken 
during the last five years for labourers and their families emigrating 
from Southern India to Malaya and paid for from the Indian 
Immigration Fund :— 


1930 <@ Si es 36,957 
1931 i Pe ae 91 
1932 Be ze on 12 
1933 ar ie ay 13 
1934 ae ah 36,712 


The striking rise in the amet of immigrants in 1934, as 
compared with the three previous years, was due to the resumption 
of assisted immigration in May, and also to the marked increase in 
arrivals of non-assisted passengers attracted by the improving 
economic conditions in Malaya. 

(bv) In addition to the immigrants who arrived by the British 
India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 1,578 deck passengers 
arrived by steamers of the Messageries Maritimes line. 


(ii) —INDIAN EMIGRATION 

(a) The number of deck passengers that left Penang for 
Southern India by the British India Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamers in 1934 was 28,068 (24,965 adults, 1,600 minors and 1,503 
infants) as against 32,738 (28,064 adults, 2,726 minors and 1948 
infants) in 1933. 

Of this total number, 23,556 adults, accompanied by 1,238 minors 
and 1,315 infants, paid their own passages, and 1,409 ‘adults, 362 
minors and 188 infants were repatriated through the Labour 
Department. 





*The word immigrant, as here used in connection with Indian immigration, 
means a deck-passenger only, and does not include first or second class passengers. 
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Of those repatriated through the Labour Department 917 adults, 
accompanied by 226 minors and 128 infants, were unfit for further 
work, and the remaining 492 adults, 136 minors and 60 infants were 
repatriated at the expense of private employers or Government 
Departments or with free passages granted by the British India 
Steam Navigation Company. The repatriates from the Colony were 
made up as follows:— 

Adults Minors Infants 

1. Sent at the expense of the Straits 

Settlements Government and 


Indian Immigration Fund .. 215 31 13 
2. Sent at the expense of estates and 
Government Departments .. 48 7 3 


3. Carried free of charge by the 
British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company 30 17 9 


293 55 25 





(b) In addition to the above, 399 deck passengers left for South 
India by the Messageries Maritimes steamers. 


(iii) —-CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


The immigration of adult male Chinese labourers arriving in the 
Colony from China ports (including Hong Kong) was restricted by 
proclamation under the Aliens Ordinance. The quota was fixed at 
1,000 a month from the 1st January to the 30th April, 2,000 a month 
from the 1st May to the 30th June, 3,000 for July, and 4,000 a month 
from the ist August to the end of the year. This restriction applied 
not to labourers only but to all adult male Chinese, who arrived on 
ships working under the quota. Other ships were restricted to a 
total of 25 a month for each shipping company. 

An amendment to the Aliens Ordinance (section 12A) in March 
allowed the issue of permits to bona fide employers to import their 
own labour outside the quota. The first batch of labourers imported 
under this system arrived in July. 


At the same time, alien Chinese in possession of certificates of 
admission or certificates of residence issued under the Aliens 
Ordinance in the Colony, or a corresponding Aliens Enactment in a 
Malay State, were exempted from the provisions of Part I of the 
Aliens Ordinance and were therefore not counted against the quota. 

The total number of Chinese entering the Colony under the quota 
during the year was 31,156. 

The total number of Chinese who arrived on non-quota ships 
was 3,511. 

The total number of Chinese who arrived on permits under 
section 12A was 5,902. 

The total number of Chinese who arrived in possession of 
certificates of admission or certificates of residence was 11,454. 

The total number of male Chinese from China ports (including 
Hong Kong) who arrived during the year was therefore 52,023, 
compared with 13,535 in 1933, 18,741 in 1932, and 50,120 in 1931. 
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No restriction was placed on the immigration of women and 
children. 29,678 women and 17,163 children entered the Colony from 
China ports. The corresponding figures for the last three years 
were :— 


Women Children 
1931 we wie 17,042 11,923 
1932 bs aa 8,652 6,141 
1933 ae A 8,199 6,062 


The number of women to a thousand men arriving from China 
ports during the years 1931, 1932, 1988 and 1934 was 340, 462, 
605 and 570 respectively. 


(iv).—CHINESE EMIGRATION 

The total number of Chinese deck passengers leaving Malayan 
ports for China during the year was 68,129 as against 86,555 in 1933. 

The fares for deck passengers from Singapore to China ports 
at the end of the year were from $12 to $15 to Hong Kong and $12 
to $19 to Amoy and Swatow (Straits currency). 

For passengers, counted against the quota, from Amoy, Swatow 
and Hong Kong to Singapore the fares varied as follows: $55 to $60 
(China currency) and $50 to $55 (China currency) and $40 to $50 
(Hong Kong currency) respectively. 

For passengers not counted against the quota from Amoy, 
Swatow, and Hong Kong to Singapore the fares were $35 to $46 
(China currency) $30 to $40 (China currency) and $30 to $35 
(Hong Kong currency) respectively. : 

Fares for specially recruited labour (under Section 12A of the 
Aliens Ordinance) brought from Amoy, Swatow and Hong Kong 
to Singapore were $35 (China currency) from Amoy and Swatow 
and $25 (Hong Kong currency) from Hong Kong. 

All these fares were subject to broker’s commission. 


CHAPTER IV 
Health 


A.—PREVALENCE OF, AND MORTALITY ARISING FROM 
PRINCIPAL DISEASES 


(i). —GENERAL 
(1) Malaria.—Eight hundred and fourteen deaths were 
registered as caused by malaria and 4,503 deaths as due to fever 
unspecified, as compared with 1,718 and 2,944 respectively for the 
year 1933 
(2) Tuberculosis—Deaths to the number of 2,276 were 
attributed to tuberculosis as compared with 2,167 in the year 1933. 
The problem of how best to combat pulmonary tuberculosis 
continues to engage the earnest attention of the Health Department 
and the measures taken for prevention may be classified under four 
main headings :— 
(a) Education.—Every endeavour is made by means of films, 
posters, leaflets, informal talks, etc., to educate the 
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people in methods of cleanliness and personal hygiene 
with a view to avoiding infection and limiting its 
spread. This knowledge is being constantly imparted 
by Health Officers, Sanitary Inspectors, Health Sisters 
and Nurses and School Medical Officers. 2 

(b) Improvement of housing and general sanitation.—Under 
this heading mention may be made of the Singapore 
Improvement Trust’s policy of constructing back-lanes 
in the congested areas, which was energetically 
continued during the year. There are also schemes for 
the demolition of slums, the building of cottages and 
tenements and the establishment of open spaces. 

(c) Special measures of sanitation.—Preventive and curative 
measures against malaria and ankylostomiasis are 
carried out on a large scale and have the effect of im- 
proving the general health and raising the natural 
resistance of the people against infection by tuber- 
culosis. 

(d) Hospital treatment.—Beds for tuberculous cases are 
available in most of the Government hospitals and 
special beds for the treatment of tuberculosis exist in 
the General Hospitals in Singapore, Penang and Malacca 
and also in Tan Tock Seng Hospital, Singapore. 
Facilities for modern medical and surgical treatment 
of tuberculosis are provided at these hospitals. 

(3) Pneumonia.—Pneumonia accounted for 2,181 deaths as 
compared with 1,976 in 1933. 

(4) Beri-Beri— Nine hundred and thirteen deaths were 
registered as being due to this disease. This is an increase over the 
721 deaths recorded in 1933. 


(5) Dysentery.—Dysentery caused 442 deaths. The disease 
was less evident than in former years. 


(ii). —-DANGEROUS INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
(1) Plague.—No case occurred. 
(2) Cholera.—No case occurred. 
(3) Small-pox.—There was one fatal case. 
(4) Cerebro-spinal Fever.—There were ten cases of which 4 
were fatal. 
(iii) —-VENEREAL DISEASES 


The treatment of these diseases is undertaken by a special branch 
of the Medical Department known as the “Social Hygiene Branch”, 
under the control of the Chief Medical Officer, Social Hygiene. 

There are 30 treatment centres in the Straits Settlements as 
follows :-— 

Singapore a at a 8 
Penang (including Province Wellesley) .. 15 
Malacca District .. be oes 7 
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The number of new cases treated continues to show a progressive 
decrease for Singapore as follows :— 


1982 a2 os .. 14,926 cases 
1933 wr es ve “AL OGL gy 
1934 = as: | 39,796" 23, 


Penang.—The figures here sine a fall in 1933 of 787 cases 
followed by a small rise of 410 in 1934, as follows :— 


1982 " oes een ns 8,546 cases 
1933 ae an eee i eee 
1934 = .. 8,169 ,, 
Malacca.—The figures aeenh a ‘slight rise in 1938 and a fall of 
172 cases in 1934 as follows :— 
1932 oe ig .. 8,228 cases 
1933 ie a .. 8,636 ,, 
1934 ne .. 8,464 ,, 


Number of Seamen Treated. rahe were 916 new admissions 
to the clinics for Sailors of whom 229 were British and 108 were 
other Europeans. Of the remainder 468 were Chinese, 10 Malays, 
79 Indians and 22 belonged to other races. 


Serological Reactions—Eighteen thousand five hundred and 
sixty-six specimens of blood were submitted to the Kahn Test, of 
which 8,382 gave positive results. 


Propaganda.—Pamphlets and leaflets were freely distributed to 
the public, and posters calling attention to the dangers of venereal 
disease and the facilities for free treatment were displayed throughout 
the town of Singapore. 


(iv) —Yaws 
There was a satisfactory decrease in the number of cases of yaws 
treated during the year :— 
Cases of yaws treated in 1933 on 8,060 
Cases of yaws treated in 1934 ee 6,477 


Facilities exist in most of the rural areas for the treatment of 
yaws, and the travelling dispensaries which visit outlying villages 
attract large numbers of Malays who are the chief sufferers. The 
treatment has firmly established itself in the confidence of the villagers 
and very few cases now remain untreated for long in the areas served 
by Government hospitals and dispensaries. Epidemic foci of the 
disease however still appear in certain areas and these accounted for 
most of the 6,477 cases treated during 1934. 


B.—HOSPITALS, ETC. 


(i). —HOSPITALS 
Fifty-seven thousand eight hundred and seventy-six patients were 
treated in the hospitals of the Colony as compared with 55,197 in 
the previous year. The malaria admissions numbered 5,638 as 
compared with 5,333 in 1933. Admissions for venereal disease 
totalled 3,269 with 175 deaths, as against 3,298 with 166 deaths in 
the previous year. 
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The new General Hospital in Malacca has been completed and 
was occupied on the 28th June, 1934. It contains 573 beds in four 
blocks designed on modern lines. This hospital is regarded as a 
model of what a tropical hospital should be. 


(ii). —DISPENSARIES 


There was a decrease in the number of out-patients treated at 
Government Dispensaries but an increase in the number of their 
attendances, the figures being :— 


1933 1934 
Number of Out-patients .. 223,552 217,421 
Number of Attendances _- ~451,018 459,337 


The number of people seeking advice at the Women’s and 
Children’s Out-door Dispensary at Kandang Kerbau, Singapore, 
increased from 38,507 to 39,218. 


At a similar dispensary in Penang the attendances for 1934 were 
19,128 compared with 19,756 in 1933. 


At the Women’s and Children’s Out-door Dispensary at Malacca 
the number of attendances was 17,966 for 1934, compared with 16,081 
in 1933, whilst at Merlimau and Masjid Tanah the numbers were 
1,158 and 1,384 respectively. 


(iii) —Motok TRAVELLING DISPENSARIES 


Motor Travelling Dispensaries are provided in Singapore, Penang, 
Malacca and Province Wellesley. They visit the outlying districts of 
each Settlement and dispense treatment for minor ailments. 
Attendances for the whole of the Colony totalled 106,747 compared 
with 120,270 in 1933. 


(iv).—LEPER SETTLEMENTS 


Pulau Jerejak Settlement.—Modern treatment for leprosy has 
been given during the past four years to all curable cases at Pulau 
Jerejak with encouraging results. The success so far achieved has 
been reflected in the number of cases discharged as cured or free 
from infection which numbered 5 in 1932, 45 in 1933 and 30 in 1934. 
The patients have been encouraged to take an active part in the 
work of the Settlement and 123 able-bodied patients are now employed 
as artisans, wood-cutters, dhobies, etc. A few educated inmates 
serve as teachers, dressers and overseers. Many inmates take a lively 
interest in vegetable and fruit gardening and in poultry farming. 
The dramatic troupes formed in the year 1933 gave several successful 
performances. Fifteen boys now attend the Chinese School and 13 
attend the English School. The Boy Scouts muster 44 and have 
drilled regularly throughout the year while outdoor sports have been 
extended and have proved popular. The brass band has maintained 
a high standard and has given much pleasure to the inmates. 


Singapore Settlement.—The Settlement at Singapore has 
accommodation for both males and females, but male patients are 
transferred to Pulau Jerejak, Penang, as early as possible. “Toc H”. 
has taken an active interest in the inmates and its members regularly 
visited the Settlement and provided comforts and entertainment for 
the patients. 
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(v).—MENTAL HOSPITAL 


The hospital for the treatment of mental patients is suitably 
situated in pleasant surroundings in the rural area of Singapore. 
There were 1,359 patients at the beginning of the year, admissions 
numbered 423 and 1,397 patients remained at the end of the year. 
Compared with 1933 the admissions showed an increase of 37. 
Patients whose mental and physical condition permit are employed 
in light manual labour in the hospital and its environment. Eight 
thousand four hundred and forty-eight yards of cotton cloth were 
woven for use in the institution and eighty-six thousand seven 
hundred pounds of vegetables were grown for the use of the patients. 
A small quantity of fruit and 1,760 coconuts were harvested. 


C.—HEALTH AND SANITATION 


(i). —QUARANTINE 


Seven hundred and eighty-three visits in Singapore and 299 visits 
in Penang (as against 965 and 359 respectively in 1933) were paid 
to ships by Port Health Officers. 391,982 persons were examined 
during the year as compared with 254,297 in 1933. 


Two thousand and twenty persons were detained under observa- 
tion in the Quarantine Stations at Singapore and Penang. 

The number of persons from ships treated for infectious diseases 
at Singapore Quarantine Station was one for smallpox, fourteen for 
chicken-pox, nine for measles, one for cerebro-spinal meningitis, three 
for mumps and one for leprosy. At the Penang Quarantine Station 
four were treated for smal]-pox. 


(ii). —RURAL CONSERVANCY 


Singapore.—The more populous séctions of the rural area in 
Singapore, have been gazetted as “Compulsory Nightsoil Removal 
Areas”. In these areas, removal was carried out by Chinese labour 
under the supervision of the Health Officer. The nightsoil of approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the houses in the rural area of Singapore was 
removed by this method. Disposal is either by trenching or septic 
tank treatment. 

During the year seven hundred and sixty-eight latrines were 
constructed or reconstructed, and six hundred and three of an 
insanitary type were demolished. 

Household refuse was collected by the Health Department and 
incinerated. One new incinerator was erected in 19384. The number 
of serviceable incinerators is twenty-four. 

Penang.—Considerable extension of conservancy measures in 
Penang and Province Wellesley has been undertaken during the year, 
and an organised system of nightsoil removal and a ie exists in 
all gazetted village areas. 

Pit and “bore-hole” latrines are the rule in the rural areas outside 
village limits. 1,412 latrines of various types were constructed 
during the year. 

Malacca.—One thousand two hundred and sixteen new latrines 
were constructed or reconstructed during the year, and 544 insanitary 
latrines were demolished. 
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Twenty-three of the new latrines were of the Yaeger bore-hole 
type. There are 38 village incinerators in use but many of them are 
very dilapidated. A programme for their replacement by Horsfall 
destructors commences in 1935. 

Labuan.—Conservancy was carried out by Chinese labour under 
the supervision of the Health Officer. Night-soil was removed from 
all latrines of approved type in the Urban and Suburban areas of 
Victoria and disposed of by dumping in the sea half a mile from the 
shore during ebb tide. 

During the year, 72 sanitary latrines were constructed and 34 
insanitary ones demolished. 

Household refuse was collected daily by contract coolies under 
the supervision of the Health Department, and one method of disposal 
was to dump it in swamps and cover it with sand. 


(iii) —ANTI-MALARIAL WORK 


The need for economy still prevailed and $131,042.25 was spent on 
permanent and temporary anti-malarial measures as compared with 
$132,820.68 in 19388. The extension of the oiling interval from seven 
to ten days in certain areas, which was first tried in 1933, was 
continued; and it does not appear to have resulted in any marked 
increase in the incidence of malaria. On any evidence of a recrudes- 
cence of malaria it might be necessary to revert at once to a seven 
day period, but so far no such necessity has arisen. 


CHAPTER V 


Housing 


Housing, particularly of the wage-earning population, varies 
widely in character in urban and rural areas. In municipal areas 
the various types of housing may be classified as follows :— 

(a) Houses with gardens occupied by the well-to-do residents, 

(b) Semi-detached houses or small bungalows occupied by the 
less prosperous, or the less well-paid of the salaried 
classes, 

(c) Terrace houses for clerks and people of similar standing, 

(d) Shop-houses, 

(e) Common lodging houses, which are frequently over- 
crowded, 

(f) Tenements in closely built areas, and 

(g) Wood-huts or semi-permanent houses in the outskirts of 
the city. 

Shop-houses in the older parts of the towns are generally built 
in rows, of solid construction and two or more stories in height, but 
too frequently they are insufficiently ventilated and for many streets 
no back lanes are provided. Poor ventilation, of course, conduces to 
the spread of tuberculosis and the absence of back lanes interferes 
with proper sanitation. The upper stories of many of these houses 
are divided into small cubicles with temporary partitions, erected 
without regard to the need of light and air, and it is in these that 
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the worst overcrowding is found. Unfortunately too many of the 
labouring and artisan classes find their homes in such cubicles or in 
the common lodging houses of the most densely populated areas, which 
frequently consist of just an overcrowded dormitory above a shop 
or store; and it is not surprising therefore that tuberculosis is very 
prevalent in urban areas and that the infantile death rate is high. 


In rural areas though brick shop-houses with tiled roofs are found 
in some of the larger villages, the houses are generally of old Malay or 
Chinese types, built of planks with roofs of attap, a very efficient 
native type of thatching with dried palm fronds. The wood and attap 
houses are usually owned by the occupiers, and as a general rule are 
clean and well-ventilated, besides being admirably suited to the 
climate and cool and comfortable to live in. Those of the Malay 
small-holder or peasant are raised about four to six feet above the 
ground level, and are especially well-ventilated, cool and commodious. 
The brick-and-tile shop-houses in the villages, like those in the towns, 
lend themselves to overcrowding, but the evils are less pronounced 
in rural areas where the houses are not built so closely together. 
Labourers on rubber estates are usually housed in barracks consisting 
of single rooms with kitchens attached. Nearly all of these buildings 
conform to an approved standard design and frequent inspections 
by the health authorities and the officers of the Labour Department 
prevent overcrowding and ensure decent upkeep and cleanliness. 


This short account of the conditions subsisting to-day in the 
larger towns of the Colony is enough to show how pressing is the 
necessity for comprehensive measures of slum-clearance and re 
housing, and social workers and others who have studied the problem 
in the larger sea-port towns at home will appreciate the extra 
difficulties that attend its solution in a country where the main areas 
affected are occupied by a transient Asiatic population inured for 
generations to a standard of living compared with which their present 
circumstances give little cause for complaint. The Government, 
however, and the educated elements of the population, European and 
Asiatic, are fully alive to the needs of the situation, and the first steps 
have already been taken to deal with the re-housing of the poorer 
classes of the population in Singapore, Penang and Malacca, the three 
principal towns of the Colony. 


In Singapore such measures fall within the scope of operations 
of the Singapore Improvement Trust, a body especially incorporated 
for the purpose by an Ordinance passed in 1927. 


The Improvement Trust has entered on a fixed programme for 
the driving of back lanes through existing congested areas, which it 
is anticipated will have dealt with all the worst areas within five 
years; and has also acquired several large blocks of slum-property 
and pulled them down or established open spaces in their centres. 
About fifty acres of waste land adjoining a particularly crowded 
Chinese area have been bought, filled in, provided with’ roads, and 
laid out in building lots for sale, with a view to relieving the prevailing 
congestion. The Trust has built 118 better class cottages at Lavender 
Street for occupation by the clerical classes, and two large blocks of 
tenements comprising about 250 rooms at Kreta Ayer Road. It has 
also erected 224 artisan dwellings in Balestier and Kim Kiat Roads. 
In Penang and Malacca all measures of town-improvement are 
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undertaken by the Municipal Commissioners under the provisions of 
the Municipal Ordinance and, while development has not been possible 
on the same scale as the work undertaken by the Improvement Trust 
in Singapore, a great improvement has been effected during the last 
ten years and the work is still progressing. The Health Department 
freely uses its powers to enforce the demolition of insanitary 
dwellings, and strict control of common lodging houses is maintained 
to prevent overcrowding and preserve a decent standard of sanitation. 
In the smaller towns of Penang and Malacca of course the problems 
to be met and solved are neither so great nor so pressing as those 
of Singapore but special schemes of slum clearance have been 
prepared, in addition to the year-by-vear activities of the Municipal 
Commissioners, and are being put in operation as funds and circum- 
stances permit. For the purpose of such approved schemes a grant of 
$300,000 was made to the Municipality of Penang during the year 
under review. 


In rural areas planning schemes have been evolved for most 
gazetted villages, demolition notices are enforced against insanitary 
buildings whenever necessary, and the work of providing all dwellings 
with sanitary latrines is proceeding rapidly. For all new buildings, 
in Municipal and Rural Board areas, strict compliance with the build- 
ing by-laws is now enforced, although it is impossible, and indeed 
unnecessary, to insist on the standards devised for the wealthier 
municipal areas in the rural areas where expense is a much greater 
consideration. There are no building societies in the Straits 
Settlements. 


CHAPTER VI 
Production 
A.—AGRICULTURE 


(i). —-Crops GROWN BY EUROPEANS AND ASIATICS 


Rubber.—Under the influence of the International Rubber 
Regulation Scheme, of which the details were announced on the 30th 
April and which came into effect on the 1st June, the average price 
per lb. of standard smoked sheet in Singapore for the year at 20.63 
cents was approximately double that of 10.21 cents in 1933. The 
opening price in January was 13 5/8 cents per lb. During the next 
four months, as hopes of the successful introduction of a restriction 
scheme rose, the price appreciated with increasing rapidity, and on 
May 8th, after confirmation of these hopes on April 30th, stood at 
2434, cents per lb. Rapid clearance of stocks during the few 
remaining weeks of unrestricted export caused a fall to 19 cents 
per lb. at the end of May. This was followed by a steady rise to 
the maximum price of 25 5/8 cents in September, and thereafter 
by a decline to a closing price of 2034, cents per lb. in December. 

Applications for assessment of standard production under the 
Regulation Scheme led to the revision of statistics concerning estates 
of 100 acres or over. Revised statistics for small! holdings are not 
yet available. The figures used for the latter are, therefore, those 
for 1933. On this basis the total area under rubber in 1934 was 
346,860 acres, an increase over the figure for 1933 of 8,794 acres 
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all of which was on estates of 100 acres or more. This increase is 
due to revision of statistics rather than to new planting. Of the 
total area 220,461 acres, or 64 per cent., were contained in 342 estates 
each of 100 acres or more and 126,399 acres, or 36 per cent., were on 
small properties of less than 100 acres. For purposes of assessing 
yield capacity all rubber planted before the season 1926-27 is regarded 
as mature, i.e. capable of giving its maximum yield per acre, while 
rubber planted during the season 1926-27 and subsequently is 
regarded as capable of giving only a portion of its maximum yield 
or as being too young to tap. Such rubber is classified as immature, 
On this basis the area of mature rubber on large estates amounted 
to 200,829 acres and that of immature rubber to 19,632 acres. 


Production as declared was 59,683 tons of which 28,280 tons 
was from large estates and 31,403 tons from small holdings. Local 
consumption in Singapore declined and was negligible, so that 
practically the whole production was exported. 


With the improvement in price large estates were all able to 
make a profit. Part of this was, in most instances, used for paying 
somewhat higher salaries and wages and for undertaking various 
upkeep works which had of necessity been neglected during the period 
of low prices. 

In response to higher prices the number of small holdings in 
tapping again increased, while numerous instances of severe tapping 
were also recorded. On the whole, however, the general standard of 
maintenance and disease-treatment improved considerably, owing 
largely to the stimulus imparted by the fear that thick undergrowth 
and the prevalence of disease would result in a low assessment of 
production. The standard of upkeep and tapping on properties of 
an intermediate size of 25 to 100 acres was, as a rule, good. 


Owing to favourable humid conditions mouldy-rot disease of the 
renewing bark was troublesome in the Settlement of Penang during 
the greater. part of the year, and also occurred to a less extent in 
Malacca and on Singapore Island. Control measures were, however, 
carried out more carefully and good use was made of the facilities 
provided for obtaining approved fungicides at cost price. Leaf 
mildew again occurred on the young foliage after “wintering” in the 
Settlements of Malacca and Penang, the disease being most prominent 
in the southern portion of Province Wellesley where an imperfect 
wintering was experienced. The attack did not, however, cause 
permanent damage to the trees. 


The Rubber Research Institute of Malaya commenced to build 
up a staff of Asiatic Rubber Instructors for work on.small holdings 
throughout Malaya. The Instructors are employed by the Institute 
from which they receive instructions and advice, but for purposes of 
supervision are placed under the control of Agricultural Officers of 
the Field Branch of the Department of Agriculture in the various 
States and Settlements. The Instructors give lectures and demon- 
strations on all aspects of rubber production, but pay special attention 
to tapping, control of diseases of the renewing bark and preparation 
of sheet of good quality. This last matter is of special importance 
to small-holders under the Regulation Scheme, since for the purpose 
of export-rights all rubber is considered to be dry, so that a high 
moisture content in his sheet represents a direct loss re the aus 
holder of a portion of his export-rights. 
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Coconuts and Coconut Products.—The area planted with coconuts 
is estimated to have increased by about 100 acres to approximately 
83,400 acres. An increase of approximately 500 acres has occurred 
in Malacca, whereas a revised estimate for the island of Penang 
shows a decrease of 430 acres as compared with the estimated area 
in 1933. As previously explained, no means exist for estimating 
total production. 


There was again a marked increase in the local production and 
export of coconut oil with a corresponding increase in the export of 
the residual oil cake (“poonac”). This is believed to be due in the 
main to the prevailing low price for copra, but may be in part 
attributable to the increased demand for oil cakes for stock feeding 
in many countries. 


The trade in fresh nuts between Penang and Burmah was well 
maintained, total exports being some 10,000,000 nuts as compared 
with about 10,370,000 in the previous year. The supplies of nuts 
were obtained from the Settlement of Penang and from South Kedah. 


Local prices for coconut products during the year were the lowest 
on record. The lowest price quoted in Singapore for “Sundried” 
copra was $2.55 a picul in April and the highest price for the year 
was $3.30 a picul at the end of December. The average Singapore 
price for “Sundried” copra was $2.94 as compared with $3.89 a picul 
in 1938, while corresponding prices for “Mixed” copra were $2.44 
and $3.41 a picul. 


The average price of coconut oil was $5.96 and that of copra 
cake $1.28 a picul, as compared with $7.70 and $1.65 respectively 
in 1933. 

As a result of the difficulties facing both the coconut and the 
oil palm industries, on the 21st April a committee was appointed 
by the Government to investigate and report on the present economic 
condition of the coconut and other vegetable oil producing industries 
and to make recommendations. The report of this committee, which 
was published in September, showed that the position had arisen 
from a rapidly increasing production of vegetable and animal oils 
and fats during a period when several factors, both natural and 
artificial, tended to restrict their free exchange and consumption. 
The committee made a number of recommendations to several of 
which effect has been or is being given. 


At the close of the year, however, the interaction of certain 
unforeseen factors, notable among which was the prolonged drought 
in the United States, considerably reduced actual and potential 
production of oils and fats and thereby improved the more immediate 
outlook for gopra and palm oil. 


The prevailing market conditions did not encourage Malays to 
prepare copra or to erect improved kilns, but the few who already 
owned such kilns continued to produced good copra much of which 
obtained a premium on the Penang market. At the Coconut 
Experiment Station in Selangor, the Department of Agriculture again 
gave courses of training in the preparation of good quality copra to 
students at the school of Agriculture and to Malay Headmen from 
various parts of the country. 
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The standard series of manurial and cultivation experiments 
which had been in progress since 1931 on seven estates in the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States were concluded. It was 
found that no results of economic value were to be expected from 
manuring or cultivation on normally well maintained properties. 
A preliminary survey of some of the very old coconut plantations 
in Penang was conducted with a view to possible measures of 
amelioration. 


Coffee-—The price of coffee in Singapore improved somewhat 
in the first quarter of the year, but thereafter tended to decline. 
Palembang coffee averaged $14.10 and Sourabaya coffee $20.37 a picul 
as compared with $15.60 and $22.31 a picul in 1933. Imports of raw 
coffee at 6,224 tons were slightly above those of the previous year, 
but exports decreased by 487 tons to 2,117 tons so that net imports 
of beans were about 4,100 tons as compared with some 3,500 tons 
in 1933. Net imports of coffee in tins have declined steadily since 
1929, being approximately 40,200 lbs. in 1934 and 62,100 lbs. in 1933. 
The fall in imports of tinned coffee is probably due in part to an 
increase in the retail sale of coffee grown in Malaya and in part to 
the roasting and tinning of coffee for local consumption from blends 
of imported beans. There was, however, practically no change in 
the planted area or its production in the Colony. 


(ii).—-Crops GROWN EXCLUSIVELY BY ASIATICS 


Rice.—The area planted with rice (padi) in the season 1933-34 
was estimated to be 70,550 acres, or about the same as in the previous 
season. The close approximation of the figures for the planted areas 
in the two seasons may be attributed to the fact that only a very 
small proportion of the available padi land in Penang, Province 
Wellesley and Malacca was left unplanted in either year. In the 
Dindings the comparatively small population sets a limit to the area 
that can be planted. 

The total crop harvested was estimated at 29,424,000 gantangs 
of padi (rice grain) equal to 42,034 tons of milled rice. This was 
one of the heaviest crops of padi harvested in the Colony, at least 
during the last decade, and represents an increase of approximately 
5,400,000 gantangs of padi, or 7,700 tons of rice, over the crop reaped 
in the season 1932-33. 


Weather conditions in most parts of the Peninsula, more 
especially the north-western portion, were favourable throughout 
the season and enabled the Colony to produce its share of the highest 
Malayan rice crop on record. Other factors which contributed to 
this satisfactory result were the more extended use of improved seed, 
better water control and systematic destruction of rats. The 
remarkable average yield of 600 gantangs an acre was. obtained in 
Penang Island, while the corresponding figures for Province Wellesley 
and Malacca, respectively 435 and 383 gantangs an acre, were also 
well above the usual rate of yield. 


Favourable crops in other countries, combined with the reduced 
purchasing power of Asiatics, have been instrumental in maintaining 
the prices of milled rice and padi at a low level which has no parallel 
in recent years. The price range of padi was 5 to 9 cents a gantang 
in Malacca and 334 to 6 cents a gantang in Penang Settlement during 
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the first half of the year. Subsequently prices strengthened slowly 
closing at 7 to 8 cents in Malacca and 614 to 714 cents a gantang 
in Penang Settlement. The average retail price of Siam rice No. 2 
in these Settlements was 24 cents a gantang. In spite of the low 
prices ruling, the good padi crops obtained in the last two years 
have undoubtedly assisted the Malay padi-growers to tide over a 
difficult period. 

Figures for the area planted with padi in the season 1934-35 
are not yet available, but the indications are that the rise in the 
price of rubber in conjunction with unfavourable weather conditions 
in some localities will result in a decline in the planted area and in 
the crop harvested. It is possible, however, that the cultivation of 
part of the area recently added to the available padi-land in Malacca 
by the completion of drainage and irrigation schemes may compensate 
for the decline in the acreage planted in the older padi-lands of 
that Settlement. 


In Malacca the provisions of the Customary Lands Ordinance 
and Rules are available for ensuring the annual planting of padi-land 
in accordance with a definite programme of operations. The Rice 
Cultivation Ordinance No. 39 of 1934 and Rules thereunder will 
operate to the same end in the Settlement of Penang. The Irrigation 
Areas Ordinance No. 38 of 1934 enables a water rate to be imposed 
and adequate control of water supplies to be exercised in areas where 
drainage and irrigation systems have been installed by the 
Government. 


Under the guidance of the special staff employed by the 
Department of Agriculture, measures for the control of rats were 
systematically carried out by padi growers in the Settlements of 
Penang and Malacca with such marked success that the losses caused 
by this pest were negligible. 

Selection and testing of pure strains of padi, cultivation and 
manurial experiments and work on padi soils were continued. A few 
new selections gave very satisfactory results in trials. Certain of the 
older selections made at the Pulau Gadong Station in Malacca main- 
tained their superiority of yield and were much in demand, so that 
the supply of 8,800 gantangs of seed was quickly sold. Manurial 
and cultivation experiments again failed to lift yields over the “bar”, 
mentioned in last vear’s report, of which the cause still remains 
obscure. The year’s work did, however, indicate that profitable 
increases in yield can be obtained from applications of cheap forms 
of water-insoluble phosphates, such as local bat guano, in areas where, 
in spite of favourable conditions of weather and water supply, wields 
do not approach within fifty gantangs of the “bar’. Furtl 
experiments at the Station in Malacca on the cultivation of padi ge 
mechanical means provided information which justified the continua- 
tion of these investigations on a larger area of land during the season 
not yet concluded. 


Pineapples.—There was no significant change in the area planted 
with pineapples for local consumption as fresh fruit in the Settlements 
of Malacca and Penang. In Singapore Island, where the fruits are 
mostly grown for canning, the planted area decreased from 9,500 acres 
in 1933 to 7,500 acres in 1934, and the area planted with pineapples 
as a sole crop at 5,500 acres showed a slight decrease of 300 acres. 
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- . appointed under the legislation to advise the respective Registrars. 


~ Uniformity in the incidence of this legislation in Singapore and 
. Johore has been secured by arranging that the members of both 
~- Committees shall sit jointly when matters common to both adminis- 
~- trations come up for consideration. 


Finally, a scheme to provide research and advice on the canning 
- side of the industry for a period of three years has' been approved 
> and will be financed jointly by the Colony, the State of Johore and 
- the State of Selangor with the aid of a grant kindly made by the 


—. Colonial Development Advisory Committee from the Colonial 


Development Fund. 
s The year has thus been characterised by important developments 


-- in the Malayan pineapple-canning industry, which should help it to 


face the increasing competition from several directions, of which 


_ ~ there is already evidence. 


Fruit.—It is estimated that there were in the Colony some 7,300 
- acres planted with fruits of various kinds excluding pineapples, but 
including about 1,360 acres of bananas. There was a further 
extension of the area planted with fruit trees in Singapore Island 
on land formerly occupied by rubber. 


Both half yearly crops of tree-fruits were on the whole dis- 

- appointing, but prices were in consequence better than usual. There 
were, as usual, large imports of tropical fruits from the Netherlands 

: Indies and of temperate or sub-tropical fruits such as apples, pears, 
plums, oranges and grapes from California, Australia and China. 


The demand for planting material of good fruit stocks was well 
maintained and considerable quantities of such material were 
distributed from the various Agricultural Stations and from reliable 
private sources. 


Vegetables—The production of vegetables by Chinese market 
gardeners for sale in the towns continued normally. Singapore Island 
contains the largest number of these gardens which aggregate some 
8,000 acres and are estimated to supply an average of about 12 tons 
of vegetables daily throughout the year. An interesting development 
in the Island has been the conversion by Chinese squatters during 
the year of some 300 acres of what was formerly poor rubber land 
into a valuable vegetable growing area. 


The Department of Agriculture maintained close touch with these 
activities in Singapore Island through its Chinese Sub-Inspector of 
Agriculture. In Malacca contact was successfully established with 
the Chinese gardeners after the newly appointed Chinese Agricultural 
Assistant had assumed duty. 


Tobacco.—This crop continues to be grown almost entirely by 
Chinese and usually in rotation with vegetables. The planted area 
consequently varies considerably at different times of the year under 
the influence of season and prevailing prices. It was roughly 
estimated at:some 250 acres towards the close of the year. Production 
was returned at about 286,500 lbs. valued roughly at $71,000. The 
whole output is consumed locally in the form of cheap cheroots or 
finely cut tobacco, resembling “shag”, which is consumed in pipes 
or cigarettes. 
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There has been a general tendency in other parts of the Peninsula 
to replace areas, on which catch-crops of pineapples were grown 
during the immaturity of a main crop of rubber, by areas on which 
pineapples form the sole crop. The increase in the sole-crop area 
has not, however, kept pace with the decrease in the catch-crop area, 
so that considerable extension of the planted area in the near future 
is necessary if supplies of fruit are to be maintained. ; 


The average prices of canned pineapples for 1934 were nearly 
the same as in 1938, but the fluctuations during the year under review 
were smaller. For a case of 48 tins (72 lbs. of fruit) the average 
prices in 1934 were: Cubes $3.10; Sliced Flat $3.01; Sliced Tall $3.19. 


Practically the whole output of canned pineapples is exported, 
so that gross exports represent production. In 1934 these exports 
for the whole of Malaya were 66,634 tons, as compared with 59,581 
tons in 1933, and were the highest on record. The United Kingdom 
took, as in the previous year, about 77 per cent. of the exports and 
the Dominion of Canada 11.9 per cent. Thus the Malayan canned 
fruit maintained its position in the British market and considerably 
improved its standing on the Canadian market where prospects of 
still further expansion are promising, provided that the requisite 
quality is maintained. The growing demand in Canada is in no 
small degree due to the valuable propaganda conducted by the Malayan 
Information Agency during the last three years at the Canadian 
National Exhibition at Toronto. : 

The Department of Agriculture continued, at the Pineapple 
Experiment Station and elsewhere, its investigations into problems 
connected with the planting of pineapples as a sole crop. Experi- 
ments on cultural treatment and manuring yielded results which, 
although not conclusive, none the less provided valuable guidance 
in designing the further experiments which were laid down during 
the year. Good progress was also made with experiments on green 
manuring and close planting, and with the selection of plants 
producing fruits of a suitable size and shape for canning. 


The Pineapple Industry Ordinance, 1934, came into force at the 
beginning of October. This requires that all factories where pine- 
apples are canned for export shall be registered and that a condition 
of registration shall be compliance with the requirements of the local 
health authority in respect of factory-hygiene and general sanitation. 
It further requires the registration by each factory of a special mark 
which must be embossed or indelibly stamped on every tin and every 
case of tins for export, so that each tin or case can be traced back 
to the factory where it was prepared. By means of temporary 
registration owners of factories have been allowed ample time in 
which to effect the required modifications and improvements in their 
factories. Four factories thus temporarily registered were operating 
in Singapore Island at the close of the year. 


The Ordinance also provides machinery for a system of grading. 
The principle of a voluntary grading scheme was accepted by the 
industry during the year, and it is expected that the details of the 
scheme will be decided and effect given to it in 1935. 

Enactments on the same lines as the Colonial Ordinance have 
been passed in the two Malay States where pineapples are canned 
for export, namely Johore and Selangor. In the Colony and in 
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Johore Committees, on which the industry is represented, have been 
appointed under the legislation to advise the respective Registrars. 
Uniformity in the incidence of this legislation in Singapore and 
Johore has been secured by arranging that the members of both 
Committees shall sit jointly when matters common to both adminis- 
trations come up for consideration. 


Finally, a scheme to provide research and advice on the canning 
side of the industry for a period of three years has' been approved 
and will be financed jointly by the Colony, the State of Johore and 
the State of Selangor with the aid of a grant kindly made by the 
Colonial Development Advisory Committee from the Colonial 
Development Fund. 


The year has thus been characterised by important developments 
in the Malayan pineapple-canning industry, which should help it to 
face the increasing competition from several directions, of which 
there is already evidence. 


Fruit.—It is estimated that there were in the Colony some 7,300 
acres planted with fruits of various kinds excluding pineapples, but 
including about 1,360 acres of bananas. There was a further 
extension of the area planted with fruit trees in Singapore Island 
on land formerly occupied by rubber. 


Both half yearly crops of tree-fruits were on the whole dis- 
appointing, but prices were in consequence better than usual. There 
were, as usual, large imports of tropical fruits from the Netherlands 
Indies and of temperate or sub-tropical fruits such as apples, pears, 
plums, oranges and grapes from California, Australia and China. 


The demand for planting material of good fruit stocks was well 
maintained and considerable quantities of such material were 
distributed from the various Agricultural Stations and from reliable 
private sources. 


Vegetables—The production of vegetables by Chinese market 
gardeners for sale in the towns continued normally. Singapore Island 
contains the largest number of these gardens which aggregate some 
8,000 acres and are estimated to supply an average of about 12 tons 
of vegetables daily throughout the year. An interesting development 
in the Island has been the conversion by Chinese squatters during 
the year of some 300 acres of what was formerly poor rubber land 
into a valuable vegetable growing area. 


The Department of Agriculture maintained close touch with these 
activities in Singapore Island through its Chinese Sub-Inspector of 
Agriculture. In Malacca contact was successfully established with 
the Chinese gardeners after the newly appointed Chinese Agricultural 
Assistant had assumed duty. 


Tobacco.—This crop continues to be grown almost entirely by 
Chinese and usually in rotation with vegetables. The planted area 
consequently varies considerably at different times of the year under 
the influence of season and prevailing prices. It was roughly 
estimated at:some 250 acres towards the close of the year. Production 
was returned at about 286,500 Ibs. valued roughly at $71,000. The 
whole output is consumed locally in the form of cheap cheroots or 
finely cut tobacco, resembling “shag”, which is consumed in pipes 
or cigarettes. 
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Experiments were made with moderate success in the production 
of a yellow leaf, suitable for the manufacture of cigarettes, from 
Virginian tobacco grown and kiln-dried at the Pineapple Experiment 
Station at Singapore, but a similar trial with Virginian leaf grown by 
Chinese gardeners was disappointing. 

As in the previous year, a number of well known pests and 
diseases of this crop made their appearance. Some of these were 
successfully controlled, and others, such as mosaic disease, which 
are liable to prove more troublesome, occurred fortunately in a few 
instances only. 

Derris Root.—Interest in the cultivation of this plant was well 
maintained under an active demand both for dried root for export 
and for planting material. The crop is grown mainlv in Singapore 
Island where the area planted increased from 550 to 650 acres. 

The dried root is now sold on two different bases of estimating 
its toxic content, namely rotenone content for the American market 
and ether extract value for the European market. The price on the 
basis of rotenone content rose from $30.50 a picul at the beginning 
of the year to $44 a picul at the close, while root sold on ether extract 
value opened at $25 a picul rose to $34.50 and closed at $30 a picul. 

As a result of investigations conducted by workers in the local 
Department of Agriculture and elsewhere, evidence is accumulating 
which tends to show that certain varieties of derris are characterised 
by a high and others by a low toxic content. In one locality of 
Singapore Island root showing a high toxic content on analysis is 
produced. This sold at the close of the year for prices as high as 
$70 a picul. Cuttings from this locality have been much in demand 
for planting purposes and some 60,000 have been sold at $10 a 
ir to purchasers in the Peninsula, Borneo and the Netherlands 
Indies. 

An extensive series of investigations of the action of this root 
as an insecticide was completed at the Department of Agriculture 
during the year. 

Pepper.—Speculation in the pepper market had its repercussions 
in Malaya and prices rose from about $30 a picul for Singapore 
white pepper in January to $65 a picul at the close of the year. The 
effect however was more noticeable in the trade in pepper centred 
in Singapore than in any stimulation of local production. 


Cloves.—A good crop of cloves was reaped by Chinese growers 
in Penang Island during December and dried cloves were sold at the 
somewhat improved price of $38 a picul. The total area planted with 
this crop in the Settlement of Penang is estimated at about 370 acres. 


(iii). —LIVESTock 

The herd of cattle at the privately-owned daily farm in Singapore 
was increased to nearly 200 head during the year. A second farm, 
also under European management, for the production of milk, poultry 
and vegetables was established with a herd of 29 cattle and about 
1,000 head of poultry. 

Pig-rearing by Chinese was well maintained in all Settlements 
and was increasing in Singapore Island until the second half of the 
year when an outbreak of foot and mouth disease, together with 
several heavy floods, caused considerable losses. 
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The stock of pure bred poultry at the Agricultural Station in 
Malacca was built up as much as possible to meet the good demand 
from small holders for pure bred cockerels for crossing with local 
hens. A small flock of pure bred fowls was also maintained at the 
Pineapple Experiment Station in Singapore Island. Instruction work 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture has led to some 
improvement in the housing and feeding of poultry and has roused 
considerable interest in poultry keeping among Malay small holders. 


Although attempts are being made to increase local production, 
imports of pigs, poultry and eggs remained high. 


(iv).—AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION 


All preliminary work on the small Agricultural Station in Labuan 
was completed during the year. Apart from this no additions were 
made to the number of Agricultural Stations, Padi Stations and 
Test Plots maintained by the Field Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. All of these continued to provide useful demonstrations 
and supplies of planting material of good quality. Training courses 
were conducted at the Padi Experiment Station in Malacca for Malay 
pupils destined for service under the Governments of the Malay States 
and a week’s course of instruction was given to Malay Headmen from 
several parts of the Peninsula. A holiday course on simple 
agricultural subjects was held in April at the Bukit Mertajam 
Agricultural Station for boys from the neighbouring High School. 


The Agricultural Field Officer, Singapore, paid two visits of 
about three weeks’ each to Brunei and Labuan to supervise the further 
extension of agricultural services. Good progress was made both 
in the development of Agricultural Stations and Padi Test Plots 
and in the building up of the necessary subordinate staff. 


The number of School Gardens in the Colony increased from 
126 to 138, new gardens being established in all three Settlements. 
These were as usual regularly visited by officers of the Department 
of Agriculture. The annual competitions showed that a satisfactorily 
high standard of upkeep was maintained. That the instruction given 
serves a useful purpose is indicated by the fact that many of the 
pupils cultivate gardens of their own on their parents’ land. 


Two successful Agricultural Shows were held in the Settlement 
of Penang. Numerous exhibits of padi from Penang, Province 
Wellesley and Malacca were entered in the All Malayan Padi Competi- 
tion organised by the Malayan Agri-Horticultural Association. The 
prize for the best exhibit of padi from the whole of Malaya was won 
by a competitor from Penang Island. 


The Rural Lecture Caravan made tours in Province Wellesley 
and Malacca during the year. The lectures and film displays were 
again well received, as was shown by the large attendances at each 
centre visited. 

The School of Agriculture, Malaya, received additional support. 
The number of students present when the School year closed in 
April was 53. Although 24 students then completed their training 
and left the School, the new session opened in May with 71 students 
who came not only from the Peninsula but from various parts of 
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Borneo and included Malays, Chinese and Indians. Of the 24 students 

- who left in April, 23 obtained employment in Government service, 
in the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, or with private 
companies. 


In conformity with procedure in the Federated Malay States, 
definite recruiting for the junior staff of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the Colony was suspended and replaced by the provision 
of six scholarships tenable at the School of Agriculture. 


The scheme for the establishment of a Farm School at the 
Agricultural Station in Malacca, which was under consideration at 
the end of 1933, was finally approved and work on the erection of 
the required buildings was commenced. 


The Department of Agriculture, in addition to its English, Malay 
and Chinese periodicals, published 8 Special Bulletins on general or 
scientific subjects and 9 circulars in English giving simple information 
on the cultivation of various crops. 


(v).—METHODS AND CONDITIONS OF RECRUITING 
SoutH INDIAN LABOUR 


The elaborate machinery which exists for the recruitment, in 
normal times, of South Indian labourers, required for work on rubber, 
coconut and oil-palm estates, is utilised also to supply the labour 
required for the Railways, the Municipalities and such Government 
Departments as the Public Works Department. 


The recruiting of labourers in South India is conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 
and the Rules made thereunder. There are special provisions in the 
Indian Act for the recruitment of labourers for skilled work, but 
the recruiting of skilled labourers in British India for work in Malaya 
is practically non-existent. 


The basis of the system of recruiting unskilled South Indian 
labourers is the Indian Immigration Fund. This Fund is maintained 
by contributions from all employers (including the Governments of 
Malaya) of South Indian labourers. It forms no part of the general 
revenue of the Government and may be spent only for the purpose of 
assisting immigration or on measures designed for the welfare and . 
protection of South Indian labourers, such as the maintenance of 
“choultries” (free lodging houses) and a home for decrepit Indian 
labourers, the repatriation of labourers to India and the assistance 
of those in need of relief. During the years 1930-1933 the resources 
of the Fund were extensively used for these purposes. 


From the Fund are paid the general expenses of recruiting, the 
principal items being the cost of the train fares of emigrants from 
their homes to the ports of Negapatam and Madras and their feeding 
in the Emigration Camps at these places while awaiting shipment, 
of steamer passages (from Madras or Negapatam) to the Straits, 
of the expenses of quarantine on arrival at Penang, Port Swettenham, 
or Singapore, of transport thence to their places of employment in 
Malaya and of the payment of recruiting allowances to the employers 
by whose agents they had been recruited. 

These agents, known as Kanganies, are sent over by individual 
employers ¢o recruit for their particular places of employment an 
receive remuneration in the form of commission from these employers. 
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A “recruiting allowance” is paid to the employer in re-imbursement 
of this expenditure and other incidental costs not met from the Fund. 
The kangany or agent who recruits must fulfil the following 
conditions before he can obtain a licence :— 
(i) he must be a South Indian of the labouring classes. 
(ii) he must have been employed as a labourer on the place of 
employment for which he intends to recruit for a period 
of not less than three months. 


Licences are issued by the Deputy Controller of Labour in Penang 
and are endorsed by the Agent of the Government of India. The 
number of labourers each kangany is authorised to recruit is limited 
in the first instance to twenty and the maximum commission is limited 
to Rs. 10 for each labourer recruited. 

On arrival in India the kangany takes his licence for registration 
to the office of the Malayan Emigration Commissioner in Madras, 
an officer of the Malayan Civil Service appointed by the Malayan 
Governments, with the approval of the Government of India, to 
supervise emigration to Malaya, or in Negapatam to the office’ of the 
Assistant Emigration Commissioner. Only on endorsement by either 
of these officials does the licence become valid. The period of 
currency of the licence is usually six months and is limited, in any 
case, to one year. 

After having his licence registered the kangany proceeds to the 
office of his employer’s financial agents where he obtains a small 
advance (usually about Rs. 20) before leaving for his own village 
where he informs his friends and relations of the conditions of labour 
on his estate. 

When the kangany: finds people willing to emigrate he must 
supply-them with a copy of the official pamphlet giving information 
about Malaya and obtain their receipt for it. He must then produce 
them before the Village Munsiff or Headman whose duty it is to 
see that there is no valid objection to their emigrating. If so satisfied, 
the Village Headman initials the entry of the intending emigrant’s 
name on the back of the licence. When the kangany has collected 
a number of intending emigrants and obtained the necessary 
authorisation from the Village Headman, he takes them to the port 
of embarkation, i.e., Madras or Negapatam, either himself pre-paying 
the train fare, which he afterwards recovers, or getting the fares 
paid by one of the Recruiting Inspectors or Agents employed at the 
charge of the Fund. 

Before they are permitted to embark all emigrants are inspected 
by the officials of the Indian Government—the Protector of Emigrants 
and the Medical Inspector. 

After the emigrants are shipped, unless he is himself returning 
to the Colony in which case he is paid the balance due to him on 

arrival at the estate, the kangany receives his commission less the 
amount of his advance from the financial agents. 

The commission of Rs. 10 is sufficient to cover all legitimate 
charges and is purposely kept low to prevent the kangany from 
dealing with professional recruiters. 

The recruiting allowance which the employer receives from the 
Fund has varied from $3 to $20 and is at present fixed at $10 for 
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every female recruit or male recruit accompanied by his wife and 
$8 for every male recruit not accompanied by his wife. The latter 
figure is designed to cover all legitimate out-of-pocket expenses leaving 
a margin just sufficient to induce employers to recruit up to their 
requirements. 


Assisted emigration however is not confined to labourers recruited 
by kanganies for individual employers. Any agricultural labourer, 
who is physically fit can, on application to the Emigration Com- 
missioner or his Assistant, obtain a free passage to Malaya at the 
expense of the Fund, without incurring any obligation to labour for 
any particular employer on arrival. 


The number of these non-recruited emigrants has been 
steadily increasing during recent years. They are for the most part 
labourers who have been in Malaya before and are returning to their 
old places of employment. As they are not recruited, neither 
kangany’s commission nor recruiting allowance is payable, on account 
of them, but each receives a gift of $2 and a free railway ticket 
to his destination on being released from the immigration depéts in 
Malaya. This is paid partly as an inducement and partly to ensure 
that they will not suffer from lack of food while seeking employment. 


Assisted immigration from India was suspended in August, 1930 
but was resumed in May, 1934. Recruiting licences have been issued 
only in special cases, the great majority of assisted emigrants to 
Malaya being non-recruited labourers. Owing to the attractive wages 
prevailing here, coupled with the widespread distress in the Madras 
Presidency, large numbers of labourers applied at the Depdts in 
India for assistance to emigrate to Malaya and it was even discovered 
that some labourers who were not assisted to emigrate made their 
way to Malaya at their own expense. : 


The Controller of Labour, Malaya, as ex-officio Chairman of the 
Indian Immigration Committee, which consists partly of unofficials, 
administers the Indian Immigration Fund. 


All labourers, whether recruited by kanganies or non-recruited, 
are landed in Malaya free of debt and any labourer may terminate 
his agreement with his employer by giving one month’s notice of 
his intention to do so. There is no “contract” or indentured labour 
in the Colony. 


There were 91 European-owned, and 244 Asiatic-owned, estates 
in the Colony, employing 16,467 and 2,285 South Indian labourers 
respectively, on the 31st December, 1934. 


B.—FORESTRY 


It was decided during the year, as an outcome of the recom- 
mendations of the Trade Commission, to reconstitute a forest 
organization in Singapore, the main object being the development 
of the local sawmill industry and the extension of the trade in timber 
both for domestic consumption and for export. Owing to shortage 
of staff it was not possible to fill the appointment of Forest Officer, 
Singapore, until the 27th November, 1934, and therefore the amount 
of work that could be accomplished by the close of the year was 
necessarily limited, although some useful groundwork was done. The 
sawmill industry derives none of its supplies from Singapore Island 
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itself, and it is not intended that the Forest Officer should be concerned 
for the present, except in an advisory capacity, with the much depleted 
forests remaining on the Island, of which the Commissioner of Lands 
is to retain territorial charge. 


The main function of the Forest Officer is to assist the sawmills 
in securing new markets for their products, and with this aim in 
view to establish, and maintain by means of a system of Government 
inspection and grade-marking, definite standards of production on 
which purchasers of timber can rely. Such standards have already 
gained recognition in the United Kingdom for the higher grades of 
Malayan timbers exported to that market, and the forest department 
grade-marks are accepted there without question. The same principle 
has now to be extended to the much wider range of medium and lower 
grades in demand in Eastern oversea markets and for local 
consumption. 


Other duties of the Forest Officer include the supervision of 
improved methods of conversion, seasoning and preservative treat- 
ment of timber introduced by the specialist officers of the Forest 
Department, and the giving of assistance and expert advice in the 
purchases of timber by Government departments and quasi-govern- 
mental institutions in Singapore. It is anticipated that the savings in 
public expenditure that can be effected by expert buying of timber 
will far more than counterbalance the cost of the organization. 


Exports of Malayan timbers to the United Kingdom increased 
from 15,169 cubic feet in 1933 to 18,472 cubic feet in 1934. When 
the depressed state of the market, in consequence of uncertainty as 
to the position of American hardwoods, the absence on leave of the 
sawmill expert of the Forest Department and a temporary shortage 
of officers, rendering it impossible to give constant attention to the 
requirements of the industry, are considered, this result cannot be 
regarded as unsatisfactory. Latterly the prices offering for Malayan 
timbers, particularly of the meranti class, have shown a tendency 
to harden, and interest in the trade is consequently reviving. A 
number of mills are now conversant with export grade specifications, 
and although they are not always ready to commit themselves to early 
delivery in any large quantity, a disposition is observable to cut to 
these specifications for stock in the practical certainty that material 
so cut can be disposed of without difficulty. 


In Eastern markets attention is being directed to the prospects 
of increasing trade with Mauritius, Hongkong and Shanghai, and 
South Africa, and the possibilities of the Palestine market are also 
being explored. Although the output of the Singapore mills increased 
substantially during the year the additional production went mainly 
to the satisfaction of reviving local demand, and Malayan exports 
of sawn timber, shipped almost entirely from Singapore and including 
a small quantity of sleepers, rose in value only from $529,491 to 
$564,221. Exports to British territories, of which Mauritius and 
Hongkong are the chief markets, declined in value by about $17,000, 
and exports to foreign territories, principally China and the Nether- 
lands. Indies, increased by about $52,000. The demand for log 
supplies of Malayan origin led to the re-opening of logging operations 
in Pahang for the first time since the slump, and 1,200 tons of 
sawlogs are recorded as having been exported thence to Singapore. 
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The Public Works Department continued to use the old railway 
station at Pulau Saigon as a seasoning depét for the conditioning 
of timber purchased on their behalf and inspected by the Timber 
Purchase Section of the Forest Department. 


The Settlement of Malacca is well provided with forests, chiefly 
of the plains type, which are not however being exploited as fully as 
they should be, owing to the backwardness of local enterprise in the 
matter of sawmills. The forests of Penang and Province Wellesley 
are mainly hilly, but contain superior hardwoods in fair quantity 
and constitute a useful source of local supply. The amenity value 
of the Penang forests should moreover increase steadily as they are 
brought under regular management. 


The forest reserves of the Straits Settlements at present occupy 
180 square miles, or 12 per cent. of the area of the Colony, including 
the Singapore reserves amounting to 25 square miles. The latter 
reserves contain little forest of value, and the greater part of them 
is likely to be revoked in the course of time. 


Trade recovery accounted for an increase in the forest revenue 
of the Settlements (excluding Singapore) from $21,250 to $32,083 
and the improvement is being maintained. Expenditure was $68,676 
- as compared with $65,883 in the previous year. 


The Federated Malay States organizations for forest research 
and education, forest engineering and marketing also serve the needs 
of the Colony. The main research organization deals with forest 
botany, ccology, silviculture, wood technology, timber testing and 
investigation of forest products generally, and a school for training 
forest subordinates is attached to it. The Forest Engineer is 
concerned with the improvement of methods of extraction, conversion 
and transport of timber and other forest produce. The Timber 
Purchase Section serves as an agency for direct purchase of timber 
on behalf of Government departments and others from forest 
contractors, and assists the latter in marketing their output. The 
work done for the Colony by the Timber Purchase Section increased 
largely during the year. 5 


C.—FISHERIES 


There has been a marked improvement in the fishing industry 
due to the general improvement in trade, and in Singapore to an 
increased demand for fresh fish, arising out of an increase in the 
European population. 

Revenue from licence fees paid for boats, nets and other gear 
amounts to $12,546, an increase of $268 on the revenue for 1933. 


There were 12,403 fishermen employed in the Colony of whom 
6,821 were Malays, 4,031 Chinese, 1,050 Japanese, 474 Indians, 26 of 
Portugese Descent, and 1 of other nationality. 


A considerable amount of experimental work has been completed, 
particularly on the salting of fish and the use of high grade salts. 
The results are interesting but not encouraging, for, although the use 
of a high grade salt may be advantageous, there does not accrue 
a sufficient improvement in price to justify its substitution for 
comparatively low grade solar salts. 
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The preparation of a high grade salted fish is complicated by 
certain factors, which, under the present conditions of the industry, 
cannot very well be altered. The most important of these is the fact 
that the fish are often in an advanced stage of decomposition before 
the salt is applied. Another is the fact that only a lightly salted 
product is in demand. Salt fish is mostly used as a condiment and 
not as a food, and its value lies chiefly in its flavour. 


Samples of fish fat from cultivated carp have been prepared and 
examined by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research at 
Aberdeen, and favourably reported on. Further reports are expected. 


Samples of liver oil from local shark and rays have been examined 
in the biochemical laboratories of the College of Medicine, and have 
been reported on as being exceptionally high in Vitamin A. 


Canning experiments have been continued, and reveal some 
difficulty in dealing with prawns. The preparation of cooked prawns 
and fresh “whitebait” (Stolephorus) packed in cartons for the cold 
storage trade has been very successful, but careful rules governing 
the preparation of cooked prawns for sale are necessary if local 
people take up this business. The prawn-producing areas are 
generally remote and not easily accessible. 


Carp (Cyprinus carpio) cultivation has been continued with the 
common carp as a subject, but this fish is not satisfactory unless large 
areas of weedy ponds are available. Since other fish can be cultivated 
in such places and easily fed to give a better yield, their cultivation is 
not being pressed. 


Investigations into the rate of growth of young sea-fishes have 
yielded some surprising results. A very rapid rate of growth is 
established and throws some light on the ability of the local fish 
population to stand up to the intensive fishing which goes on in so 
many places. 


D.—MINERALS 


Mining operations in the Colony are confined to the Settlement 
of Malacca, where tin is mined and to Christmas Island, where 
deposits of phosphate of lime are worked by the Christmas Island 
Phosphate Company. There are coal deposits in Labuan but these 
are not at present being worked. On the 1st April, 1934, the tin 
mines of Malacca were brought formally within the scope of the 
International Scheme by the coming into operation of Ordinance No. 
10 of 1934. By agreement with the Government of the Federated 
Malay States a fixed exportable allowance not exceeding 58.24 tons 
of tin per annum was allocated to the Settlement. This figure 
represents 1,296 pikuls of tin ore, and the actual production during 
1934 was 1138.75 pikuls. At the end of the year there were only 
four producers, the whole of whose labour force was Chinese. The 
receipts from the royalty amounted to $9,513. 


The smelting of tin at Singapore and Penang is one of the 
principal industries of the Straits Settlements. Tin smelter pro- 
duction based on smelters’ declarations amounted to 49,637 tons as 
eons with 46,942 tons in 1938, showing an increase of 5.7 
per cent. 


Imports of tin-in-ore, at 75.5 per cent., into Singapore and Penang 
amounted, from countries outside Malaya, to 16,587 tons as compared 
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with 17,472 tons in 1933 and from the Malay States and Malacca to 

37,786 tons as compared with 24,915 tons in 1933, a total for smelting 

purposes of 54,378 tons, as compared with 42,387 tons in the previous 

year. Exports of smelted tin amounted to 50,186 tons. The price 

of tin was £227 a ton at the beginning and £228 a ton at the end of 
e year. 


The production of phosphates of lime as shown by exports from 
Christmas Island was 129,191 tons. Of this 105,420 tons were 
exported to Japan, 16,980 tons to the Continent of Europe, 5,500 tons 
to the Union of South Africa, 1,181 tons to Singapore and 110 tons 
to Sumatra. The labour force consisted of Chinese recruited in 
Singapore for work on the Island. 


CHAPTER VII 


Commerce 


The Report of the Trade Commission was presented to Govern- 
ment in June, and Volumes I (report proper) and IV (tables and 
memoranda) were published later in the year. In the words of a 
local press criticism the Report “in relation to the majority of the 
points considered dictates an attitude of ‘as you were’ ” and its 
essential and enduring value lies in the consideration that “the 
business community have at last facts, figures and authoritative 
opinions to which they can refer when any change in fiscal policy 
or general trade practice is contemplated”. 


By means of the Rubber Regulation Ordinance, No. 22 of 1934, 
rubber control was introduced on June 1st in implementation of the 
International Agreement signed in London on the 7th May. 


Returns compiled under the existing triangular arrangement for 
the co-ordination of information concerning rubber between Malaya, 
the Netherlands Indies and the Rubber Growers’ Association, London, 
were supplemented to include items of interest under the Inter- 
national Agreement and were published regularly in the Gazette. 


At the invitation of the Imperial Government legislation was 
enacted, with retrospective effect to the 7th May, to regulate and 
control the introduction into the Colony for Malayan consumption of 
cotton and rayon piece-goods manufactured in foreign countries. In 
order to safeguard the entrepédt trade of Singapore and Penang, 
re-export depdts on the lines of bonded warehouses were established 
in both Settlements. 


The Pineapple Industry Ordinance, No. 1 of 1934, was passed in 
order to subject canneries to approved standards of hygiene. It 
requires also the registration and embossment on all tins of 
distinctive marks by every cannery in order that the output of each 
may be traceable to its source. 

The foreign (external) trade of Malaya, representing the 
Colony of the Straits Settlements, the Federated and the Unfederated 
Malay States, in merchandise, bullion and specie and Parcel Post, 
amounted in value to $1,039 (£121) millions, as compared with $767 
(£89) millions in 1938, an increase of 35 per cent. Continuing the 
upward tendency of 1983, the 1934 figures show that the trading 
position has been restored to a higher level than in 1931, when the 
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corresponding total value was $897 millions. It is not possible to 
indicate the trade in terms of quantity, though it may be inferred 
from the figures of the principal exports that the total quantity also 
increased. Of the very considerable transhipment traffic at the ports. 
of Singapore and Penang no statistics are available. 

The increase in the value of trade was due chiefly to exports of,: 
and to the higher values obtained for, rubber and smelted tin. The 
value of imports, however, also increased in respect of these same 
commodities, i.e. tin ore and rubber, owing to Singapore’s position 
as an-entrepét of Malaysia. There were also increased values for 
total imports in pepper and sticklac, dried and salted fish, sweetened 
condensed milk, motor spirit, motor cars and cigarettes. The $1,039 
millions of external trade consisted of imports $471 ($362) millions 
and exports $568 ($405) millions, the figures for 1933 being shown 
in brackets. The value of bunker coal, oil fuel and stores taken on 
board ships on foreign trade routes for: their own consumption 
amounted to $11 ($11) millions and if this is added to the excess of 
exports there was a favourable trade balance of $108 millions, as 
ue with a favourable balance on the same basis of $54 millions 
in 1933. 

There is need for some caution in the use of statistics for 
measuring Malayan trade, because a considerable portion of the 
declared trade values of Malaya and of the Colony represents the 
import and export of mineral oils, a fact which (as the Trade Com- 
mission pointed out in paragraph 776 of its Report) should always 
be borne in mind. Singapore by virtue of its geographical position 
and proximity to the oil fields is a natural storage and distributing 
centre for mineral oils, and distribution is effected as far as Africa 
on one side and Australia on the other. The following figures show 
the trade in mineral oils in 1984 and its relationship in value to the 
gross trade of Malaya:— 


TRADE: MINERAL OILS, 1934 
VALUES IN $000 


Imports Exports Total 
Lubricating oil ce 2,111 763 2,874 
Kerosene os 9,334 5,796 15,130 
Liquid Fuel .. 11,067 3,207 14,274 
Motor Spirit -- 47,109 36,478 83,587 
A. Total .. 69,621 46,244 115,865 
B. Malaya .. 471,000 568,000 1,039,000 
C. Percentage A and B 15 8 11 


Of the $1,039 millions, representing the external trade of 
Malaya, $887 ($678) millions or 85 (88) per cent. indicate the direct 
foreign trade of the Straits Settlements. The value of imports was 
$428 ($330) millions and of exports $459 ($348) millions. The 
figures indicate an increase in gross Colony trade but a slight 
decrease in the proportion of Malayan trade carried by Colony 
merchants. 


Cc 
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Of Malayan trade, and the same can be said of that of the Colony, 
the percentage with the United Kingdom increased from 13.9 to 16.8 
but with British Possessions it decreased from 15.3 to 13.4; there was 
therefore, 2 net increase with all British countries of one per cent. 
The following is a table of the trade values geographically 
apportioned :— 


Imports Exports Total 
in miilions. 
1. United Kingdom -. 67 107 174 
2. British Possessions age ae 67 139 
3. Continent of Europe ae 320 88 108 
4. United States of America .. 8 189 197 
5. Japan se te, BOS 51 89 
6. Netherlands Indies .- 160 36 196 
7. Other Countries (principally 

Siam) if -- 102 28 130 
Total .. 467 366 1,033 
Parcel Post, all countries .. 4 a 6 
Total from Trade ra 368 1,039 

Favourable Balance “oT mes 
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Detailed information regarding the trade of Malaya is contained 
in the regular periodical publications of the Department of Statistics. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Wages and the Cost of living 


A.—WAGES 


Standard rates of wages for Southern Indian labourers are 
prescribed by Jaw in certain key districts in Malaya and these rates 
tend in practice to regulate the rate of wages earned in other districts 
and by labourers of other races. There was no change in standard 
rates during the year. 

In the Cotony the only key district in which standard wages were 
in force was Province Wellesley where the prescribed rates were 40 
cents a day for an able-bodied adult male labourer, 32 cents for an 

able-bodied adult female, and 16 cents for children of 10 years and 
over. No Indian child of under 10 years of age may be allowed to 
work. 

The average price per gantang (8 ibs.) of Rangoon No. 1 rice in 
Penang, a3 published in the Municipal monthly market prices, 
declined slightly from 26 cents in January to 22 cents in December; 
the price of No. 2 Siam rice in Singapore declining from 23 cents in 
January to 22 cents in December, indicating a fairly steady price. 
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In the island of Penang and in the Dindings daily rates varying 
from 85 to 45 cents for a male labourer, from 24 to 40 cents for a 
female labourer, and for children 16 to 30 cents were paid. The 
labour forces on Province Wellesley estates are very settled. On the 
older estates which have employed Tamil labour for a long time many 
of the labourers have been born on the estates and are frequently 
not entirely dependent on their check-roll wages. 


In Singapore the daily rates of wages on estates ranged from 
30 to 55 cents for an able-bodied adult Indian male labourer, from 
25 to 35 cents for an able-bodied adult Indian female labourer, and 
for children from 18 to 25 cents. Many employers paid their tappers 
by results. The rates of wages paid to Chinese and Javanese 
labourers were about the same as those paid to Indians. Government 
Departments paid from 40 to 96 cents and miscellaneous employers 
from 50 to 80 cents. 

In Malacea, able-bodied Indian adult male labourers on estates 
earned 35 to 45 cents and able-bodied adult female labourers 30 to 40 
cents a day. Store and factory labourers received 40 to 50 cents. In 
the Government Departments the rates of wages were from 40 cents to 
$1.85 (Health Department) for males and 32 to 35 cents for females. 
Under the law, every employer was required to provide at least 
24 days’ work in each month to every labourer employed. Skilled 
trades naturally commanded higher rates of wages. There is no 
indentured labour in the Colony. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance (No. 9 of 1932) came 
into force on the 1st of October, 1933. Health and Labour Depart- 
ments are invested with powers under Ordinance 197 (Labour) to 
regulate and enforce proper conditions of health and labour. Protec- 
tion from machinery is secured under Ordinance No. 42 (Machinery). 


For further particulars, reference is invited to the Blue Book, 
section 23. 


B.— AVERAGE PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


For average prices, declared trade values, exchange, currency and 
cost of living, reference is invited to the separate report on this 
subject (No. S. 4) published annually by the Statistics Department. 
The average weighted index of commodity prices in Singapore, 
represented by 17 principal commodities (15 wholesale and 2 retail) 
increased by 40.5 per cent as compared with 1933, due principally to 
increases in the prices of rubber, tin and pepper. There were 
increases also in the prices of damar and tea, while the prices of coco- 
nut oil, copra, palm oil, rattans, rice and tapioca flake declined. The 
price of tin was £227 per ton at the beginning and £228 at the end 
of the year, the highest and lowest prices being £243 and £223, 
respectively. The price of rubber was 4 11/32 pence per lb. at the 
beginning and 614, pence at the end of the year, the highest and lowest 
being 7 5/8 pence and 414 pence, respectively. The following index 
numbers show changes in commodity values during the last five 
years :— 

1930 1981 1932 1932 1934 
64 41 37 45 63 

The tendency for retail values was to rise slightly, as shown by an 

increase of 2.6 per cent in the index of food prices, representing the 
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mean of the differences of the averages of the two years in Singapore, 
Penang and Malacca. There was an increase of 3.9 per cent, 2.6 per 
cent and 1.7 per cent in the general cost of living for Asiatics, Eura- 
sians and Europeans respectively. Rents represented by Municipal 
assessment values declined by 0.8, 4.0 and 0.9 per cent in Singapore, 
Penang and Malacca respectively, as!compared with those of 1933. 
There were no recorded changes for Kuala Lumpur and Johore Bahn, 
for the reason that the Municipal assessments were not revised. 

The general cost of living index numbers for the Asiatic, 
Eurasian and European standards as compared with 1914 and 1933 
were as follows and shows that the present cost is higher, in respect of 
all three standards, than in 1914:— 

: ! Percentage increase+or 


Standard 1914 | = 1933 1934 ‘| decrease—as compared with 
} ' 1933 
Asiatic .. | Be 100 99.3 108.2 +3.9 
Eurasian ate 100 105.7 108.5 +2.6 


European ma 100 122.6 124.7 +1.7 


CHAPTER IX 
Education and Welfare Institutions 


A.—GENERAL 
Educational facilities are provided in English, Malay, Chinese 
and Tamil. 
Schools are either Government, Aided by Government, or Private. 


All schools, (other than those in which the teaching is of an 
exclusively religious nature) in which fifteen or more persons are 
habitually taught in one or more classes, and all supervisors, 
committees of management and teachers of schools, must be registered 
in accordance with the Registration of Schools Ordinance, 1926. To 
be a supervisor, a member of the committee of management or 4 
teacher of an unregistered school is an offence against the Ordinance. 
Under the Ordinance the Director of Education may refuse to register 
any school that is insanitary or that is likely to be used for the 
purpose of propaganda detrimental to the interests of the pupils or 
as a meeting place of an unlawful society. The Director of Education 
may also, in certain circumstances, refuse to register a person aS 4 
supervisor, a member of a committee of management or a teacher. 
The Director of Education, however, interferes as little and as seldom 
as possible. 

There was constituted in 1909 an Education Board, composed of 
four official and four unofficial members, with the following 
functions :— 

(i) to determine the amount of fees to be charged in 
Government schools, and to receive all such fees; 
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(ii) to submit to Government the Annual Estimates for 
educational purposes and to make recommendations 
thereon ; 

(iii) to advise the Government as to the purpose for which 
moneys devoted to education should be expended and 
upon any matters connected with education which may 
from time to time be referred to it by the Governor. 


This Board receives, in addition to school fees, the proceeds of 
an education rate of 2 per cent on property in municipalities and 1 
per cent on property in rural areas. 


B.—ENGLISH EDUCATION 

The English schools are schools in which English is the medium 
of instruction. Few of the pupils are English-speaking when they 
join. Of the 3,613 pupils admitted in 1934, only 414 (or 11.45%) 
were English-speaking. The lowest class may be composed of 
children speaking between them some seven or eight different 
languages or dialects, those speaking one language or dialect being 
generally quite unable to understand those speaking any of the others. 
In the circumstances the use of the “Direct Method” of teaching 
English is practically obligatory. Children are accepted into the 
lowest class at the age of six or seven and they are given an education 
which ends as a rule with their presentation at the Cambridge School 
Certificate Examination, though a few stay on and prepare for the 
London Matriculation Examination. 

The fees are $30 (£3 10s.) a year for the first six years (1.¢. 
for the year spent in the Primary Division of the school) and $48 
(£5 12s.) a year for the remaining period. These rates remain in 
force for pupils enrolled prior to 1st January, 1934, but the rates 
for those enrolled on or after that date are $36 (£4 4s.) a year for the 
first eight years (i.e. up to and including Standard VI) and thereafter 
$72 (£8 8s.) or $108 (£12 12s.) a year according to the results of an 
examination, the successful pupils up to 50% of the available places 
paying the lower fee and the remainder paying the higher one. 

Attendance is not compulsory. 

In 1934 there were 23 Government and 34 Aided Schools in 
ae Colony, 28 in Singapore, 20 in Penang, 8 in Malacca and 1 in 
Labuan. 

The average enrolment was a 065 (9,416 in Government and 
15,649 in Aided Schools). 

Of the 25,065 pupils in English schools, 20,917 were receiving 
elementary education (i.e. up to and including Standard VI) and 
4,148 secondary education (7.c. above Standard VI). 


Two thousand seven hundred and twenty-two (or 13.01%) of 
those receiving elementary education and 1,040 (or 25.07%) of those 
receiving secondary education were enjoying free education. Of 
these free scholars 702 were Europeans and Eurasians, 1,291 Malays, 
1,474 Chinese, and 264 Indians, while 31 belonged to other races. 

The Aided English Schools are managed by various missionary 
bodies—the Christian Brothers, the Methodist Episcopal Mission, the 
Church of England, the Portuguese Catholic Church, and the Sisters 
of the Holy Infant Jesus. 
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The Government pays to such schools monthly grants equal to 
the difference between their revenue and approved expenditure. The 
approved expenditure includes Government rates of pay for the lay 
staff, rates and taxes on school premises, the cost of minor repairs 
and equipment, and salaries in respect of European Missionary 
teachers at the rate of $3,000 (£350) a year for men missionaries and 
$1,800 (£210) a year for women missionaries. Allowances at these 
rates, however, are payable only to 16 per cent. of the total authorised 
staff in boys’ schools and 25 per cent. of that in girls’ schools. The 
other European missionary teachers are paid at the rate of $1,440 
(£168) a year for men and $1,200 (£140) a year for women. In 
Christian Brothers’ schools and Convent schools no distinction is 
made between European and Asiatic Missionary teachers who are 
paid at a flat rate of $2,400 (£280) a year for men and $1,500 (£175) 
a year for women. Under certain conditions capital grants amounting 
to half the cost of approved new buildings are also paid by the 
Government. 


The Government Afternoon Schools in Singapore, which have 
existed since 1930, continued during 1934 to do useful work. These 
schools accommodate surplus pupils who are ineligible for admission 
to Government and Aided morning schools. They are staffed by 
unemployed or retrenched qualified and trained teachers. They 
provide an English education from the lowest Primary Class to the 
Junior Cambridge Class. The enrolment was 787 in 1934 as 
compared with 767 in 1933. The total expenditure was $29,098 and 
the total revenue $26,951. 


The private English schools may be divided into two main 
classes :— 
(a) those controlled by religious bodies and accommodated in 
proper school buildings; 
(b) those carried on by individuals for profit and accommo- 
dated in any sort of building—shop-house or private 
house, office or godown. 


In 1934 there were 5,487 pupils in private schools in Singapore, 
583 in Penang and 437 in Malacca. 


There is no central College for the training of teachers for 
English schools. Such training was until recently supplied at Normal 
Classes held at one centre in each of the three Settlements but these 
classes have been suspended temporarily for financial reasons and 
also because the demand for teachers was materially reduced owing 
to the general depression. It is hoped now to reopen them before 
long, at any rate for Primary Teachers. The students who attend 
the Normal Classes, men and women alike, are required to hold 
Cambridge School Certificates with credits in at least two of the 
subjects English, Elementary Mathematics, History, Geography and 
Drawing, or Certificates accepted by the Director of Education in 
lieu thereof, and they must be at least sixteen years of age; they 
must also have satisfied the Education Department in an Oral English 
Examination. Those selected are appointed Student Teachers and 
they then spend three years in an English school studying and watch- 
ing the teaching. In the mornings they are present for at least two 
hours in the class rooms studying teaching methods or themselves 
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teaching prepared lessons. In the afternoons and on Saturday 
mornings they attend the Normal Classes. The Normal Class 
Instructors are European Masters and Mistresses, the majority being 
Government officers. The subjects of instruction are English 
(Language and Literature), the Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Hygiene, Physical Training and, in some centres, Art. An examina- 
tion has to be passed each year, those for the first and third years 
being conducted by a central authority and that for the second year 
by the local Inspector of Schools and the Instructors. Student 
Teachers who pass the third year examination become “Trained 
Teachers”. 


At the beginning of 1934 there were only third year Normal 
Class students. At the final examination held in March, 1934, seventy 
students passed (33 men and 37 women) and, having completed the 
three-year course, became “Trained Teachers”. 


Secondary teachers are recruited mainly from Raffles College. 
At the end of the year seven student scholars were in training at 
Raffles College for work in classes in the secondary divisions of 
schools, of whom six were in the third year of their course and one 
in the second year. Seventeen students scholars completed their 
courses and obtained their diplomas in May. EHight-Singapore, two 
Malacca and one Penang graduates received appointments in Govern- 
ment and Aided Schools. The remaining six Penang graduates were 
sent to Raffles College for a fourth year on completion of which they 
will be found work. 


The old student scholarship system, by which selected students 
from the secondary schools were sent to Raffles College at Government 
expense and afterwards employed as teachers, has been abolished. 
The Education Department now recruits its teachers from among the 
whole body of graduates, those selected being sent back to Raffles 
College for a year’s post-graduate course in Education and other 
subjects before being appointed to the Department. 


C.—VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Technical Education.—Pupils from the Straits Settlements are 
admitted to the Government Technical School, Kuala Lumpur, which 
gives courses of training for students from the Public Works, 
Railways, Electrical, and Posts and Telegraphs Departments, and 
provides accommodation also for a class conducted by the Survey 
Department for its own untrained subordinates. 


In the Government Evening Classes in Singapore, courses were 
provided in Structural Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Machine 
Design, Surveying, Sanitary Science and Chemistry. The standard 
of instruction was high and the interest and diligence of the students 
increasingly gratifying. The examinations of the London City and 
Guilds Institute were taken. 


The Government Evening Classes in Singapore continued to 
include Nautical courses. The local nautical examinations were 
taken; twenty-six candidates qualified, nineteen as helmsmen, five as 
third class gunners, one as second class gunner, and one as local trade 
master. All the successful candidates found employment. 
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; Agricultural Education.—There is no school of agriculture in 
the Straits Settlements but pupils may proceed to the School of 
Agriculture, Malaya, at Serdang, Federated Malay States, where one 
year and two-year courses of study are followed. Government 
provided a number of scholarships to this school in 1934. 


Commercial Education.—Courses of study covering two years 
are provided by the Commercial Department of Raffles Institution, 
Singapore, and the Government Commercial Day School, Penang. 


In the Government Evening Classes in Singapore courses were 
provided in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Book-keeping. The 
examinations of the London Chamber of Commerce were taken. As 
in the technical classes, the standard of instruction was high and the 
interest and diligence of students increasingly gratifying. 

There was also an evening class at Malacca, but Typewriting 
was the only subject taught. One student sat for the London 
Chamber of Commerce Examination in June and twenty in December. 


Industrial Education.—(a) The Singapore Trade School contin- 
ued to do good work. There were 100 students undergoing training 
in the three classes. Until the middle of 1934 all students received a 
course of instruction in general mechanics (including machine shop 
practice) fitting and benchwork, blacksmith’s work and motor repair 
work. In the middle of 1934 two new courses, one in electrical wiring 
and fitting and one in plumbing, were commenced. 


As in past years, outside work was undertaken in order to give 
students practical training. A total of 56 cars were repaired or 
overhauled and 19 other outside jobs were undertaken. The total 
sum collected for the outside work amounted to $2,923. 


Expert engineers have expressed the opinion that the standard 
of work of the students at the school is comparable with that of an 
apprentice in England with the same length of training and that the 
scope of the instruction is wider than that obtaining in most work- 
shops. The work of the newly formed plumbing class has been 
particularly successful. 


There is a Careers’ Committee which includes several prominent 
local engineers. Of the 44 students who completed the first three- 
years’ course of the school all except one have obtained suitable 
employment. 

The staff of the school was increased during the year by the 
appointment of two instructors, one for the electrical and one for the 
plumbing course. 

(b) The Penang Trade School, which opened in 1932, enrolled 
in July its third and last class of 32 students. The enrolment at the 
end of the year was 87 in the three classes. Sixteen boys were 
receiving free education. Satisfactory progress was made by all 
students who continued at the school. No difficulty was experienced 
in meeting the demands made for the repair or manufacture of many 
and various motor and other parts. Contracts for the maintenance 
of Government departmental vehicles were entered into with the 
Posts and Telegraphs, the Monopolies and the Police Departments. 
Casual repairs and overhauls were also undertakén for the Medical 
Department. A contract for 150 steel beds for the new General 
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Hospital was executed satisfactorily. An electric air pump was 
supplied to the General Hospital and an all-steel ball-bearing swing 
to the Wellesley Primary School. A total of 243 jobs were undertaken 
and the profit derived therefrom was $2,095. The fees collected were 
$2,304. 

A short plumbing and pipe-fitting course has been arranged for, 
and will begin with the third year students in 1935. 


(c) Owing to the delay in evacuation of the old hospital build- 
ings, repairs and alterations could not be done in time to open the 
new Trade School at Malacca. Everything was in readiness, how- 
ever, for its opening early in 1935. Carpentry and Tailoring will 
be taught in the first instance. Other trades can gradually be added 
as the demand arises. Each course is to last three years and will 
consist mainly of practical work with the addition of technical lessons 
on tools, machines and materials. All students will receive instruc- 
tion in English, Arithmetic, Mensuration, Drawing and Book- 
keeping. It is hoped that towards the end of their course the students 
will be sufficiently skilled to accept orders for work and to execute 
them satisfactorily. 


D.—UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE (POST-SECONDARY) 
EDUCATION 


The highest educational institutions in Malaya are the King 
Edward VII College of Medicine, Singapore, and Raffles College, 
Singapore. The course of the College of Medicine covers six years 
and is recognised by the General Medical Council of the United 
Kingdom. Licentiates of the College are thus able to secure admis- 
sion to the Colonial List of the Medical Register and to be registered 
as medical practitioners in any part of the British Dominions. 


Raffles College, Singapore, was opened in 1928 in order to place 
education of a University standard within the reach of all youths in 
British Malaya who were capable of profiting by it, and to meet an 
urgent need for qualified teachers for secondary classes. It provides 
three-year courses in Arts and Science. Diplomas are awarded to 
successful students. 


Two scholarships, known as Queen’s Scholarships, the value of 
which may amount to £500 for the first year and £400 for any subse- 
quent year, up to six years in all, may be awarded in each year after 
examination and selection. The examining body is appointed by the 
University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate and it is a 
condition that no scholarship shall be awarded to a candidate who, 
in the opinion of the examining body, is not fit to study for an honours 
degree at Oxford or Cambridge. Queen’s Scholars are ordinarily 
required to proceed to a residential college at Oxford or Cambridge. 


The annual examination for these scholarships, the eleventh since 
they were restored by Government in 1923, was held in October. 
The successful candidates were A. V. WINSLOW of the Penang Free 
School and Lau Fook KHEAN of St. Xavier’s Institution, Penang. 
The former is taking Law and the latter Medicine, both at Cambridge 
University. Eighteen candidates competed at the examination. 
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E.—VERNACULAR EDUCATION 


Malay Vernacular Schools——Malay vernacular education is 
entirely free. School buildings (as a rule), quarters for staff, staff, 
equipment and books are all provided by the Government. 

The aim in these schools is (i) to give a general and practical 
education to those boys who have no desire for an education in 
English, and who will find employment either in agriculture or in 
appointments in which a knowledge of the vernacular is all that is 
required, and (ii) to provide a sound foundation in the vernacular 
on which an education in English can be superimposed in the case 
of boys who desire to proceed eventually to an English school. 


The school course normally lasts five years, during which period 
the pupils pass through five standards. The subjects of the curri- 
culum are Reading and Writing (in the Arabic and Romanised 
script), Composition, Arithmetic, Geography, Malay History, 
Hygiene, Drawing and Physical Training. Boys do Basketry and 
Gardening in addition, and girls do Needlework and Domestic Science. 

In 1934 there were 219 Malay vernacular schools with an average 
enrolment of 23,946 pupils. In addition there was an aided school 
at Pulau Bukom, Singapore, with 51 pupils. 

Those who are to become teachers in the Malay vernacular boys’ 
schools are selected from the pupils who have shown promise. As 
pupil teachers they both teach and study till they attain their sixteenth 
birthdays about which time they sit for an examination qualifying for 
admission to the Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong Malim. If 
they do sufficiently well they are accepted into the College and put 
through a three year course. Graduates of the College are designated 
“Trained Teachers”. 

Twenty selected girls from the Malay vernacular schools in 
Singapore attended a special class in Domestic Science and Hygiene. 
In addition to the usual teachers’ classes of past years a special class 
in tropical diet was arranged for the Malay women teachers. It was 
conducted by the Professor of Biochemistry of the King Edward VII 
College of Medicine and was very successful. 

The Malacca and Penang vernacular schools maintained a high 
standard in Gardening. Malacca schools again won the highest 
points in the Malayan Agri-Horticultural Association Exhibition in 
August. 

Carpentry, Fretwork, Chick-making, Net-making and Book- 
binding were taught in a number of vernacular schools. 

The reconstruction of the Durian Daun Hospital buildings, 
Malacca, for the use of the Malay Women Teachers’ Training Centre, 
was nearing completion at the end of the year. The Centre will 
commence work early in 1935. 

Chinese Vernacular Schools.—There are no Government Chinese 
schools in the Colony. The number of Chinese schools receiving 
grants-in-aid in 1934 was 10 in Singapore, 23 in Penang and 3 in 
Malacca. 

The grants to Chinese vernacular schools are in two grades:— 

I. $10 per year per pupil, 
Il. $5 per year per pupil, 
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in average attendance. In order to qualify for Grade I schools must 
teach English for a certain number of hours each day with reasonable 
efficiency and must employ for that purpose a teacher who holds the 
minimum qualification of a Junior Cambridge Certificate or a 
certificate recognised by the Director of Education as of equal value. 


There are three types of schools :— 
(i) those managed by properly constituted committees ; 
(ii) pseudo-public school, i.e. schools organised by one or more 
teachers who choose their own “committee members” ; 


(iii) private schools run by a teacher who relies on school fees 
(these schools being usually small and old in type). 


There are several free schools at which a nominal fee of 50 cents 
(1s. 2d.) a month is charged. The fees in other schools are usually 
round about $2 (4s. 8d.) a month. 


In almost all the private schools the native dialects of the pupils 
are still used in teaching, but in the other schools Colloquial Mandarin 
is the almost universal language of instruction. English is taught 
in many of the large schools and in some of the smaller. The standard 
is very low, but attempts have been made to improve it by insisting 
on a minimum qualification of a Cambridge Junior Certificate from 
teachers engaged solely to teach English, and by having a standard 
curriculum drawn up for the guidance of teachers of English. 


The Primary course in Chinese schools normally occupies six 
years. The Government has little if any control over the fees 
charged, the hours of attendance, or the length of holidays in any 
except the Aided Schools. The usual school subjects are found in 
the curricula. 


The Chinese High School, Singapore, reopened during the year 
with a first year secondary class. From this it is hoped to build up 
a full secondary course of four years. In Penang there were two 
schools for boys which provided a secondary education together with 
a primary course; in Malacca there was one, but the course of study 
was not complete. Four Girls’ Schools in Singapore and two in 
Penang provided a Normal Class. One Girls’ School in Singapore 


‘provided a Physical Training course. 


At the close of 1934 there were 403 registered schools with 1,323 
registered teachers and 28,874 pupils (of whom 7,423 were girls). 


Tamil Vernacular Schools——There were no Government Tamil 
Schools in the Straits Settlements. Most of the Tamil schools in 
Penang and Province Wellesley, and all those in Malacca, were estate 
schools founded either voluntarily or by order of the Controller of 
Labour. The remainder were private schools run by mission bodies 
or committees. 


Lack of facilities and of trained teachers cause Tamil schools to 
fall behind Malay schools in such important subjects as drill, garden- 
ing and handwork. There is no provision in Malaya for the training 
of Tamil teachers. Though there is no policy of co-education, a 
number of girls attend boys’ schools. There is only one Tamil 
vernacular school for girls in the Colony, the Convent Tamil School, 
Penang, and even it has a few boys in its lower classes. 
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The number of Tamil schools receiving grants-in-aid in 1934 
was 21 in Penang and 11 in Malacca with an average enrolment of 
1,365 and 531 respectively. No Singapore schools were in receipt of 
grants-in-aid. 

Grants-in-Aid are paid at the rate of $6 per pupil per year. 


F.—MUSIC, ART, DRAMA AND RECREATION 


Music.—Singing continued as a class subject in the lower classes 
of most schools, and Folk Songs, Rounds and Nursery Rhymes were 
used as aids in the teaching of English. In some schools singing 
was introduced successfully into the higher standards. Lessons in 
musical appreciation illustrated by gramophone records continued to 
be given in senior schools. Part-singing and sight-singing of a high 
standard was continued at the American Mission schools. Several 
schools had orchestras. 

Towards the end of the year a short singing course for teachers 
at Penang was conducted by a local teacher. It was attended by 
40 teachers. 

In Singapore, as in past years, successful children’s concerts were 
held and the Children’s Orchestra which was formed in 1933 continued 
to flourish and expand. Major E. A. BROWN, 0.B.E., who was respon- 
sible for their initiation, remained in charge of them during the year, 
thereby continuing a notable public service and reaping his reward 
in the remarkable results achieved. 

Art.—This subject has been given a great deal of attention in 
all English schools in Singapore and Penang and the standard of 
work is high. 

In the Singapore English schools, primary classes did drawing 
and handwork which were intimately correlated with general school 
subjects; great attention was paid to the esthetic side of the work. 
In elementary and secondary classes observational work has given 
place to imaginative and creative branches of study and to forms of 
artistic craft correlated with the design lessons. There were special 
courses for teachers in handicraft and design; potato-printing, 
marbling, book-binding and stencilling were included in the course. 
A course in simple basketry was completed by one hundred and 
twenty teachers in Singapore. 

In the Singapore Malay schools there has been marked improve 
ment in the work done owing to the success of the special classes for 
teachers. These classes followed a course which consisted mainly 
of observational work from common objects and from nature in pastel, 
followed by imaginative drawing, potato-printing, book-binding and 
museum study. 

The Art Mistress, Penang, was not on duty during the year a8 
she was posted to another appointment. Schemes of work in Art 
and Handicrafts, drawn up by the Art Mistress, were, however, 
followed in all schools. 

Drama.—Dramatisation forms a part of the English curriculum 
of all English schools. The lower standards act simple plays an 
dramatic stories. The senior boys and girls act scenes from Shakes- 
peare. 

Parts of well known Tamil dramas are frequently acted in Tamil 
schools. 
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Recreation Adequate provision was made in all schools, English 
and Malay, for recreation. The more popular games, football, cricket, 
and hockey, were played in all boys’ schools. Provision was made 
in some schools for badminton, tennis, volley ball and basket ball. 
Malay schools are particularly keen on association football and have a 
football league of their own. 

All English schools held annual sports meetings, while Malay 
schools ran district and central physical training and games competi- 
tions. 

Facilities for indoor games such as ping-pong and badminton 
were often to be found. A number of schools possess see-saws, 
swings, slides, etc. for the younger children. 

Organised games were conducted in most of the girls’ schools in 
the time allotted for Physical Training. In Malay Girls’ Schools 
folk games were included in the Physical Training as part of the 
curriculum. 

The Superintendent of Physical Education was stationed at 
Penang during the year. He held courses for the training of teachers 
both at English and Vernacular schools. 

Systematic instruction in Swimming was given in Singapore at 
the Y.M.C.A. and Mount Emily Pools. 


G—ORPHANAGES AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 


The St. Nicholas Home (a Church of England _ institution 
supported by the Government), receives blind and physically defective 
children, without restriction as to race or religion, from all over 
Malaya. There was an average of 16 boys and girls in the Home 
during 1934. This Home is at Penang. It gives instruction in Braille 
by a qualified instructor. 

There are thirteen orphanages in the Colony (three in Singapore, 
five in Penang and five in Malacca), with 2,264 orphans in 1934, 
maintained by various religious bodies. Most of these orphanages 
receive some measure of Government support. 


The orphans are educated in their own language and, in addition, 
receive an elementary English education. The girls are then taught 
housekeeping and needlework. They generally marry or take up 
domestic service when they leave, but some continue their education 
at English schools and become teachers or hospital nurses. The boys 
go to English schools where they receive the same treatment as 
ordinary pupils. 

Po Leung Kuk Homes, established in connection with rescue work 
among women and girls, are maintained at Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca. The Homes are supported by private and Government 
subscriptions, and are supervised by committees of which the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs is the Chairman. 

Victims of traffickers, women and girls discovered on boats from 
China in suspicious circumstances, as well as mui tsai who complain 
of ill-treatment, are detained in the Homes, where they remain until 
suitable arrangements can be made for their welfare. 

The Home in Singapore has accommodation for 300. 
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CHAPTER X 
Communications and Transport 


A.—-SHIPPING 


Communications by sea between the various Settlements are 
frequent and regular. 


There is a weekly mail service between Singapore and Labuan 
by ships belonging to the Straits Steamship Company. Malacca 
also is in constant and regular touch with Singapore and Penang by 
the vessels of the same Company, and ‘there are Chinese-owned 
vessels on the coastal trade. Moreover a large majority of the mail 
and passenger ships which call at Singapore, both eastward and 
westward bound, call at Penang also. Christmas Island is served 
by the s.s. “Islander” belonging to the Christmas Island Phosphate 
Company, which maintains a five-weekly service. y 


In regard to its sea communications with other countries the 
Colony is very favourably situated, Singapore being a nodal point 
for traffic between Europe, the Netherlands Indies, British India and 
the Far East. 


The tonnage of all vessels entered and cleared at the six ports 
of the Colony, (Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Labuan, Lumut and 
Christmas Island) during the year 1934 was 46,764,945 tons, which 
is 1,448,345 tons more than in 1933. Particulars are shown in 
Appendix “C”. The increase at Singapore was 1,734,536 tons, at 
Christmas Island 26,526 tons and at Lumut 2,303 tons: Penang, 
Malacca and Labuan combined showed a decrease of 315,020 tons. 


The figure for merchant vessels above 75 tons net register 
increased by 950,352 tons. 

In the last six years the combined arrivals and departures of 
merchant vessels have been as follows :— 


1929 Pe Bt .. 45,435,895 tons 

1930 aes bs .. 46,588,856 ,, 

1931 a ve .. *48,6382,445  ,, 

1982 ee if .. 48,424,295 ,, 

1933 fe ae .. 48,056,128 ,, 

1934 ae, fs .. 44,006,480 _,, 
B.—ROADS 


At the end of 1934, the total length of metalled roads in the 
Colony was 994 miles. The Municipalities of Singapore, Penang 
and Malacca maintained 242 miles and the Public Works Department, 
on behalf of Government, maintained 752 miles of road in rural areas. 
There are 113 miles of gravel roads, earth roads and hill paths 
maintained by the Public Works Department, in addition to the 
metalled roads. 





* The decrease is partly due to the change in classification from “under 50 
tons’’ in 1930 to **75 tons and under” in 1931. 
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The mileage in the various Settlements is given in the following 
table :— 














a oe 

ee 

SETTLEMENT Roads Unmetalled DADE. 

B an \ Motalled and natural! Total | uae 
Settlers: | Streets Roads |; 2 
ese aerate rene ee pee _ ae ee ea 
emi, Singapore .. Pa 157 141 | 3 144 302 
ld Penang... | 68 73 37 110 178 

i P. Wellesley | os 182 25 207 207 
Dindings | 34 19 53 53 
Malacca | 17 ' 302 | 8 310 327 
Labuan | 20 | 21 41 41 

TOTAL ..| 242 752 113 865 | 1,108 











Expenditure —Expenditure by the Public Works Department on 
these 865 miles of roads in 1934 was $681,225 including maintenance 
charges of $477,735, and in addition special expenditure on recon- 
struction or remetalling of roads was incurred to the extent of 
$208,490. 

The maintenance cost of roads was $553 a mile, compared with 
an average annual cost of $779 a mile for the previous 5 years. In 
Singapore the Municipality spent $181,393 on road maintenance and 
$28,782 on road reconstruction, the year’s total being $210,175 as 
compared with $194,572 for the previous year. 

Municipal expenditure on roads was $93,358 in Penang and in 
Malacca $33,616. The figures for the previous year were respectively 
$106,970 and $43,423. 

In the Colony, the principal work of reconstruction was that 
carried out on the main road between Singapore town and Johore 
Bharu. On this road, 144 miles were widened to 26’, several corners 
being cut off and straightened in the process, and for a length of 134, 
miles a surfacing of 3” asphaltic concrete was laid. 


Traffic, Omnibuses and Tramways, etc.—Most of the roads in the 
Colony are subjected to very heavy and fast traffic. In rural areas 
the principal vehicle on the roads is the hired car or seven-seater 
motor-bus. Lorries are increasingly used for transport of goods, 
but there still exists a number of the old-fashioned bullock-carts. 
In Singapore, Penang and Malacca, 7,794 rickshaws were licensed at 
the end of the year, but these vehicles are principally used for short 
journeys. 

In Singapore 7,246 cars and 2,111 motor-lorries were licensed at 
the end of the year and in Penang 2,087 cars and 385 motor-lorries ; 
while the figures for Malacca were 1,171 and 244 respectively. 

The Singapore Traction Company owns a fleet of 108 electric 
trolley-buses and 87 motor-buses, which operate on various routes 
totalling 45 miles in length. 

A service of electric tramcars and trolley-buses is maintained 
by the Penang Municipality. The former in 1934 covered 470,062 
miles and carried 3,296,000 passengers while the latter covered 
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567,353 miles and carried 5,493,000 passengers. The hotel and 
bungalows on Penang Hill are served by the Penang Hill Railway, 
which is operated by the Municipality. In 1934 120,050 passengers 
were carried to this Hill Station 2,250 feet above sea level. 


C.—RAILWAYS 


The railways in the Colony are owned by the Federated Malay 
States Government. Singapore is connected with the mainland by 
a Causeway carrying both railway and road, but communication 
between Prai and the island of Penang is by ferry. Malacca is linked 
to the system by a branch line from Tampin. 


From Province Wellesley a line runs North to the Siamese 
frontier station of Padang Besar and there connects with the Royal 
State Railways of Siam. Through traffic was opened on the Ist July, 
1918, the distance from Singapore to Bangkok being 1,195 miles. 


The day and night mail trains running between Singapore and 
Prai are provided with restaurant or buffet parlour cars and sleeping 
saloons. The journey of 488 miles takes approximately 22 hours 
allowing for a break of approximately 3 hours at Kuala Lumpur 
which is situated 246 miles from Singapore. 


D.—AIRWAYS 


Imperial Airways Limited continued to run a regular weekly 
service between England and Singapore and in December an exten- 
sion to Australia was inaugurated by Qantas Empire Airways 
Limited working in conjunction with Imperial Airways Limited. A 
regular weekly service was maintained by the K.L.M. (Royal Dutch 
Airways) between Europe and Singapore whence a service to the 
Dutch East Indies was operated by the K.N.I.L.M. (Royal Nether- 
lands Indies Airways). 


Singapore Civil Aerodrome.—Work on this Aerodrome, which 
was begun in 1931, is being expedited. At the end of the year 
$2,978,899 had been expended on the completion of approximately 
two thirds of the work. It is hoped that by the end of 1986 the 
Aerodrome will be ready for use. 


This aerodrome, situated some 2 miles only from the centre of 
Singapore, lies between the business area and the residential area 
on the eastern outskirts of the city. Approximately 259 acres of 
tidal swamp is being reclaimed and 7,000,000 cubic yards of filling 
will be required. When the work is completed, Singapore will possess 
a landing ground 1,000 yards in diameter, and an extensive and 
sheltered anchorage for seaplanes situated close to the centre of the 
city. 

Until this aerodrome is completed commercial aircraft are 
allowed to use the R.A.F. ground at Seletar. 


Penang Aerodrome.—Substitution of hard for soft earth was 
proceeded with and a few landings were safely made by Imperial 
Airways at the beginning of the year. Owing to exceptionally wet 
weather, however, it became necessary to close the Aerodrome in 
April, and in October it was decided to construct metalled runways, 
which were begun in December. 
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Emergency Landing Grounds.—A site prepared for this purpose 
on the Malacca Golf Course was not considered satisfactory and has 
since been abandoned. 

Flying Clubs—The Royal Singapore Flying Club has completed 
its sixth successful year. It owns three Moth seaplanes and two Moth 
land planes. 

The Penang Flying Club opened in May with three light planes 
and was able to operate from the Flying Ground throughout the year. 


E.—POSTS, MONEY ORDERS, TELEGRAPHS, 
TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS 


(i) —Posts 

Postal facilities are provided in all the towns and larger villages 
in the Straits Settlements. Excluding the head Post Offices at 
Singapore, Penang and Malacca and the Post Office at Labuan, there 
are 39 Post Offices in the Colony offering full postal facilities and 17 
agencies at which limited services are provided. The number of 
posting boxes, exclusive of those at post offices and agencies, was 195 
on the 31st December, 1934. Ninety licences were issued to vendors 
of postage stamps in the course of the year. 


The improvement in general trade conditions resulted in a 
marked increase in the volume of business conducted by the Postal 
Department. The estimated number of postal articles dealt with 
during the year was 44,855,334 representing an increase of 13 per 
cent. over the estimated number dealt with during 1933. These 
figures include official, ordinary, registered and insured articles, 
printed papers, commercial papers, sample packets and parcels. 
Closed mails in transit handled at Singapore, Penang and Malacca 
during the year numbered 132,425. 


Weekly mails to and from Europe were conveyed alternately by 
vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
and by the British India Steam Navigation Company via India. The 
average time taken in transit was 22 days both to and from London. 
Mails to and from Europe containing correspondence specially 
superscribed for conveyance by vessels of other lines were also 
despatched and received. 


The year 1934 was one of interesting developments in the air 
mail services of Malaya. With effect from the 29th March, the air 
mail fee and postage, for correspondence addressed to Great Britain 
and British Possessions served through Great Britain, which had 
hitherto been calculated separately, were combined, and flat rates 
as follows were charged :— 


By Imperial Airways .. *Letters .. 40 cents per 14 ounce. 
“ - a Postcards .. 20 cents each. 

By Netherlands Air Service .. Letters .. 55 cents per 14 ounce. 
Postcards .. 25 cents each. 


” ” ” ” 
With effect from the 15th November, as a result of special arrange- 
ments with the British Post Office, very considerable reductions in 
the combined flat rates to Great Britain via Imperial Airways were 
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effected, the combined flat rate on correspondence addressed to places 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland being reduced to 25 cents 
per 14 ounce for letters and 15 cents each for postcards. 


On the 17th December, a new air-mail service with Australia 
began to operate in connection with the England-Singapore servie 
of Imperial Airways. Planes leaving Singapore each Monday ar 
due in Darwin each Tuesday evening, and the various capitals of th 
Australian States are reached within another two or three days. 


The air-mail services have operated on the whole with remark 
able regularity. 

(ii) —MONEY ORDERS 

The value of Money Orders issued and paid through the Postd 
Department during 1934 amounted to $6,195,142 as compared with 
$4,496,744 in 1933. 

(iii). —-TELEGRAPHS 

Submarine cables, controlled and operated by the Easten 
Extension Telegraph Company, radiate from Singapore to Penang, 
Labuan, Colombo, Madras, Batavia, Hong Kong, Cochin China, North 
China, Macao, Banjoewangi, Deli, Cocos, Port Darwin and Manila 

There is a system of Government telegraph lines in the Straits 
Settlements which, in conjunction with similar systems in the Malay 
States of Perak, Selangor, Pahang, Negri Sembilan, Kedah, Johore, 
Kelantan, Trengganu and Perlis, provides telegraphic communication 
by land between Singapore, Penang, Malacca and Province Wellesley 
and all parts of the Malay Peninsula. There is also a telegraph line 
between Penang and Bangkok, in Siam. 

The teleprinter apparatus introduced to replace morse working 
on the principal telegraph circuits operated satisfactorily thoughout 
the year. The future policy will be to extend the use of teleprinters 
and the telephoning of telegrams, in order eventually to eliminate 
the morse system except for wireless traffic. 

The total length of wire in use for telegraph) lines in the Straits 
Settlements at the 31st December, 1934, was 465 miles consisting 
of 350 miles in overhead lines, 80 miles, in underground cables 
35 miles in submarine cables. 

At the end of the year there were 42 telegraph offices in the 
Straits Settlements and during the year 678,050 telegrams were dealt 
with, representing an increase of approximately 12 per cent compared 
with 1933. 

(iv) .—TELEPHONES 

The number of direct exchange lines connected to the Straits 
Settlements telephone system on the 31st December, 1934, was 1,605, 
an increase of 86 compared with 1988. These figures do not include 
lines in Singapore, where the telephone system is operated by the 
Oriental Telephone and Electric Company, Limited, under licence. 

The total number of telephone instruments installed was 2,469 
and other miscellaneous circuits numbered 105. 

The revenue derived from telephones was $358,248, an increase 
of $58,965 compared with 1933. Of this revenue $128,759 was 
derived from trunk and junction services. 
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€ addnesy- The total length of wire in use for telephone lines in the Straits 
redued;: Settlements was 6,427 miles consisting of 2,812 miles of overhead 
Pistea,' Wire, 8,484 miles of wire in underground cables and 131 miles of 
vice wip, Wire in submarine cables. 4 

d Sings Nineteen telephone exchanges were in operation at the end of 
tath YW the year, new exchanges being opened at Bayan Lepas and Batu 
‘ous any; “Ferringhi, during the year. Conversion from manual to automatic 
orthe: working was effected at the Balik Pulau and Lumut exchanges. 


Rearrangement and extensions of trunk channels were carried 
out permitting a full range of trunk communication between all 
exchanges on the Malayan Trunk System, which ‘comprises all 
_ exchanges in the Straits Settlements and the Malay States of Perak, 
wig’ Selangor, Pahang, Negri Sembilan, Johore and Kedah, with the 
3 com exception of Pekan in Pahang and a few minor exchanges in Kedah, 
where local circumstances do not permit of long distance working. 


The “Personal Call” service was also extended during the year 
y ty to embrace all exchanges in the Malayan Trunk System. 


ore th Radio-telephone services with Bandoeng (Java) and Manila 
a(t! (Philippine Islands), whereby all exchanges in the Malayan Trunk 
adit System may communicate with all exchanges in Java and the 
iotkt majority of exchanges in the Philippine Islands, were inaugurated 
inte! during the year. 

Ie 
wal (v).—WirELEss 
ce The two Government Wireless Stations at Paya Lebar (Singapore) 
jm and Penaga (Province Wellesley) operated satisfactorily throughout 
the year. The Paya Lebar Station maintains a ship-to-shore service 
on long, medium and short wavelengths and is also in communication 
with Kuching, Sarawak, and Christmas Island on short wavelengths. 
The Penaga Station maintains a ship-to-shore service on long, 
medium and short wavelengths and in addition receives the British 
Official Wireless Press transmitted from England. Communication 
with Bangkok in Siam is maintained by the Penaga Station and 
telegraph traffic between Malaya and Siam is diverted to this route 
whenever there is a total interruption of the overland telegraph 
system between Penang and Bangkok. 


hole rites 














CHAPTER XI 
Banking, Currency, Weights and Measures 


A.—CURRENCY 


The standard coin of the Colony is the Straits Settlements silver 
dollar. This and the half-dollar (silver) are unlimited legal tender. 
There are subsidiary 20 cent, 10 cent and 5 cent silver coins and a 
5 cent nickel coin, which are legal tender up to two dollars. There 
are also copper cents, half-cents and quarter-cents, but the quarter- 
cent has now practically no circulation. Copper coin is legal tender 
up to one dollar. Currency notes are issued in denominations of 
$10,000, $1,000, $100, $50, $10, $5, and $1. Notes of the first two 
denominations are used mainly for bankers’ clearances. 
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During the War, and for some years after, notes for 25 cents and 
10 cents were issued. 


In 1906 the Currency Commissioners were empowered to issue. 


notes in exchange for gold at the rate of $60 for £7, and by order of 
the King in Council gold sovereigns were declared legal tender at 
this rate, the sterling value of the dollar being thus fixed at 2s. 4d. 
Gold, however, has never been in active circulation in the Colony, and 
when Great Britain abandoned the Gold Standard during the War 
and again in September, 1931, the local currency automatically 
followed sterling to which it is linked at 2s. 4d. to the dollar. 


The Currency Commissioners may accept sterling in London for 
dollars issued by them in Singapore at a fixed rate of 2s. 43/16d. to 
the dollar, and, vice versa, may receive dollars in Singapore in 
exchange for sterling sold in London at the rate of 2s. 334d. to the 
dollar. The exchange fluctuations in the value of the dollar may 
therefore vary between these two limits. Excluding subsidiary coins, 
the currency of the Colony in circulation at the end of the year 
consisted of $75,786,490.20 in notes and $3,179,897.50 in dollars and 
half-dollars, while there were still in circulation bank notes issued 
by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China to the value of 
$135,965, compared with $136,045 at the end of 1933. 


At the beginning of the year the Currency Notes in circulation 
amounted in value to $66,964,286. There was a demand by the public 
for currency during the year and the consequent expansion in the 
note issue amounted to $8,630,400. Currency notes were also issued 
in exchange for silver current coin during the period under review, 
the result over the whole year being that on 31st December, 1934, 
the note circulation stood at $75,786,490.20. 


It is a requirement of the law that a portion of the Currency 
Guarantee Fund, being not less than 2/5ths of the notes in circulation, 
shall be kept in “liquid” form, i.e. in current silver coin in the Colony 
and in Cash on deposit in the Bank of England, Treasury Bills, Cash 
at call, or other easily realisable securities in London. The balance 
can be invested and is known as the Investment Portion of the Fund. 


The liquid portion of the Currency Guarantee Fund held by the 
Commissioners at the end of the year against the note circulation 
amounted to $50,008,158.47, consisting of $16,700,181 in silver and 
$2,378,193.36 on deposit with the Government, held locally, and 
£3,608,480 12s. 11d. in sterling and short-dated investments in 
London. 

The investment portion of the Currency Guarantee Fund at the 
end of the year consisted of investments valued at $97,869,871.96 and 
cash awaiting investment amounting to $525,177.47. 

The excess value of the Fund, including cash at Bank $35,733.14, 
over the total note circulation at the end of the year was 
$72,652,450.84 compared with an excess of $65,292,309.70 at the 
end of 1933. 

There was a net issue by the Treasury of $720,492.15 in sub- 
sidiary silver coins during the year. 
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Excluding the amount held by the Treasury, $10,103,606 was 
in circulation at the end of the year in subsidiary silver and 
$728,459.20 in currency notes of values less than $1. The value of 
notes below $1 in circulation at the end of 1932 was $725,228 and at 
the end of 1988 $724,075.95. 

Fifteen million and fourteen thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
nine and a half notes to the value of $64,057,047.75 were destroyed 
fre 7° year as against $15,454,977 to the value of $66,814,330.25 
in 5 

B.—BANKING AND EXCHANGE 

The following Banks had establishments in the Colony during the 
year :-— 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Mercantile Bank of India, Limited. 

P. & O. Banking Corporation, Limited. 

» Eastern Bank, Limited. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son (Bankers), Limited. 

The Netherlands Trading Society (Nederlandsche Handel 

Maatschappij). 

Banque de L’Indo-Chine. 
National City Bank of New York. 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank (Nederlandsch 


Indische Handelsbank). 
Sze Hai Tong Banking and Insurance Company, Limited. 


” 
” 


” 


Bank of Taiwan, Limited. 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited. 
Oversea-Chinese Banking Corporation, Limited. 
China and Southern Bank Limited. 

Kwong Lee Banking Company. 


Lee Wah Bank, Limited. 

During the year under report the sterling demand rate (bank 
opening rates only) ranged between 2/4 11/64 and 2/4. The higher 
rate was obtainable only over a very short period in June. 





Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
The number of depositors in the Savings Bank on the 31st, 
December was 37,340 as compared with 33,055 on the 31st December, 
1983 an increase of 4,285. During the year, 8,995 new accounts were 
opened while 4,710 accounts were closed. 
depositors on the 31st 


The amount standing to the credit of the 
December was $7,711,658 as compared with $6,843,085 on the 31st 
December, 1983. The average amount to the credit of each depositor 


was $207 at the end of 1933 and 1934. 
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During the War, and for some years after, notes for 25 cents and 
10 cents were issued. 

In 1906 the Currency Commissioners were empowered to issue. 
notes in exchange for gold at the rate of $60 for £7, and by order of 
the King in Council gold sovereigns were declared legal tender at 
this rate, the sterling value of the dollar being thus fixed at 2s. 4d. 
Gold, however, has never been in active circulation in the Colony, and |: 
when Great Britain abandoned the Gold Standard during the War 4 
and again in September, 1931, the local currency automatically  |:) 
followed sterling to which it is linked at 2s. 4d. to the dollar. 


The Currency Commissioners may accept sterling in London for 
dollars issued by them in Singapore at a fixed rate of 2s. 43/16d. to 
the dollar, and, vice versa, may receive dollars in Singapore in |x 
exchange for sterling sold in London at the rate of 2s. 334d. to the 
dollar. The exchange fluctuations in the value of the dollar may 
therefore vary between these two limits. Excluding subsidiary coins, 
the currency of the Colony in circulation at the end of the year 
consisted of $75,786,490.20 in notes and $3,179,897.50 in dollars and 
half-dollars, while there were still in circulation bank notes issued 
by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China to the value of 
$135,965, compared with $136,045 at the end of 1933. 


At the beginning of the year the Currency Notes in circulation 
amounted in value to $66,964,286. There was a demand by the public 
for currency during the year and the consequent expansion in the 
note issue amounted to $8,630,400. Currency notes were also issued 
in exchange for silver current coin during the period under review, 
the result over the whole year being that on 31st December, 1934, 
the note circulation stood at $75,786,490.20. 


It is a requirement of the law that a portion of the Currency 
Guarantee Fund, being not less than 2/5ths of the notes in circulation, 
shall be kept in “liquid” form, 7.e. in current silver coin in the Colony 
and in Cash on deposit in the Bank of England, Treasury Bills, Cash 
at call, or other easily realisable securities in London. The balance 
can be invested and is known as the Investment Portion of the Fund. 


The liquid portion of the Currency Guarantee Fund held by the 
Commissioners at the end of the year against the note circulation bi 
amounted to $50,008,158.47, consisting of $16,700,131 in silver and a 
$2,378,193.836 on deposit with the Government, held locally, and 2 We 
£3,608,480 12s. 11d. in sterling and short-dated investments in 
London. 

The investment portion of the Currency Guarantee Fund at the 
end of the year consisted of investments valued at $97,869,871.96 and th 
cash awaiting investment amounting to $525,177.47. 

The excess value of the Fund, including cash at Bank $35,733.14, 
over the total note circulation at the end of the year was 
$72,652,450.84 compared with an excess of $65,292,309.70 at the 
end of 1933. 

There was a net issue by the Treasury of $720,492.15 in sub- 
sidiary silver coins during the year. 
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Excluding the amount held by the Treasury, $10,103,606 was 
in circulation at the end of the year in subsidiary silver and 
$728,459.20 in currency notes of values less than $1. The value of 
notes below $1 in circulation at the end of 1932 was $725,228 and at 
the end of 1933 $724,075.95. 

Fifteen million and fourteen thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
nine and a half notes to the value of $64,057,047.75 were destroyed 
during the year as against $15,454,977 to the value of $66,814,330.25 
in 1933. 

B.—BANKING AND EXCHANGE 

The following Banks had establishments in the Colony during the 
year :— 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Mercantile Bank of India, Limited. 

P. & O. Banking Corporation, Limited. 

, Bastern Bank, Limited. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son (Bankers), Limited. 

The Netherlands Trading Society (Nederlandsche Handel 

Maatschappij). 

Banque de L’Indo-Chine. 
National City Bank of New York. 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank 

Indische Handelsbank). 

Sze Hai Tong Banking and Insurance Company, Limited. 

Bank of Taiwan, Limited. 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited. 

Oversea-Chinese Banking Corporation, Limited. 

China and Southern Bank Limited. 

Kwong Lee Banking Company. 

Lee Wah Bank, Limited. 

During the year under report the sterling demand rate (bank 
d between 2/4 11/64 and 2/4. The higher 


opening rates only) range and 2 
rate was obtainable only over a very short period in June. 


” 
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(Nederlandsch 


Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 

The number of depositors in the Savings Bank on the 31st, 
December was 37,340 as compared with 33,055 on the 31st December, 
1983 an increase of 4,285. During the year, 8,995 new accounts were 
opened while 4,710 accounts were closed. 

The amount standing to the credit of the depositors on the 31st 
December was $7,711,658 as compared with $6,843,085 on the 31st 
December, 1933. The average amount to the credit of each depositor 


was $207 at the end of 1933 and 1934. 
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The Book value of the investments held by the Savings Bank 
on the 31st December was $8,802,995 and the market value of these 
investments according to the Stock Exchange quotations on the same 
date was $9,207,522. 

A Savings Bank Fixed Deposit Scheme was introduced on 1st 
January, 1934, and the number of depositors on 31st December, 1934 
was 294. The amount standing to their credit was $198,870, and 
the average amount to the credit of each depositor was $676. During 
the year 311 accounts were opened while 17 accounts were closed. 


C.—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
The standard measures recognised by the laws of the Colony are 
as follows :— 
(a) Standard of Length, the Imperial yard. 
(6) Standard of Weight, the Imperial pound. 
(c) Standard of Capacity, the Imperial gallon. 
Among the Asiatic commercial and trading classes Chinese 


steelyards (called “daching”) of various sizes are generally employed 
for weighing purposes. 


The following are the principal local measures used with their 
English equivalents :-— 


The chupak ne .. equals 1 quart. 
The gantang 2 Ley 1 gallon. 
The tahil ‘ i 14 ozs. 
The kati (16 tahils) ey 14 Ibs. 
The pikul (100 katis) eer Ly 133 4 Ibs. 
The koyan (40 pikuls) xe » 5,333 4 Ibs. 


CHAPTER XII 


A.—PUBLIC WORKS 


In the Straits Settlements, the Department of Public Works is 
under the control of the Director who is responsible to Government 
for all public works in the Colony. The Director is also the Adviser 
on Public Works to the Federated and Unfederated Malay States. 


In Singapore, the Director is assisted by the Deputy Director 
and Head Office Staff, the Government Architect, Assistant Architects 
and Drawing Office Staff. Work in the various Settlements is 
controlled by a local branch head. The local head in Penang controls 
both Penang and Province Wellesley. As an experiment, Malacca 
was placed from ist January, 1934, under the administrative control 
of the State Engineer, Negri Sembilan but this arrangement was not 
altogether satisfactory and it was decided therefore to revert as from 

ist January, 1935, to the previous arrangement whereby the S.E.E. is 
responsible for work in the Settlement. 


The control of public works in the Dindings was in the hands of 
the State Engineer, Perak, and Labuan is in charge of an Assistant 
Engineer who also acts as Harbour Master. 
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The total expenditure of the Department was $5,950,595 
compared with $6,361,689 in 1933. The details are shown in the 
following table:— 








Head of Estimates —_| Expenditure Settlement Bape tare | ereenditre 
aa ceees a eras _ 
$ cf $ e $ 
Personal Emoluments | 577,136.01 | Singapore +. |8,675,336.66 2,489,164 
Other Charges «| 148,281.30 | Penang +. | 835,112.90 455,894 
sekG7 | 
P. W. Annually Re- Dindings +. | 39,458.86 12,787 
current «+ |1,649,867.60 
! Province Wellesley | 556,907.48 264,144 
P. W. Extraordinary |3,551,694.17 | 
Malacca «| 810,554.07 878,757 
Work done for others 23,616.45 | 
ki Labuan -+| 88,224.56 5,947 
Total .. |5,950,594.53 Total .. |5,950,594.53 | 8,551,698 














The senior staff of the Department of 31st December, 1934, 
consisted of 25 Engineers and 3 Architects compared with 26 
Engineers and 4 Architects in 1933. 

During the year, all roads and Government buildings in the 
Colony were maintained in a satisfactory condition, the expenditure 
on recurrent maintenance work being as follows :— 








1 oa 1934 
$ 
Roads, Streets, Bridges and Canals .. 697,367 709,459 
Buildings and Miscellaneous Works .. 979,461 940,409 


1,676,828 1,649,868 





The expenditure on reconstruction and other special work on 
Roads, Streets, Bridges and Canals was $477,265. 

_ Buildings and Miscellaneous Works:—The expenditure (Extra- 
ordinary) on new buildings and miscellaneous works amounted to 
$3,074,428. 

The principal works of interest completed during the year 
were :— 
Singapore.— 
Sikh Police Barracks, Pearls Hill. 
Reconstruction of Chief Justice’s House. 
Hill Street Police Station. 
Kandang Kerbau Police Station and Barracks. 
Filling of Crown Land at Labrador, Pasir Panjang. 
Police Station and Barracks, Beach Road. 
Malacca.— 
Extension of Northern Groyne, Malacca Harbour. 
Penang.— 
New General Hospital—two five storey Class III Wards. 
Lunatic and Leper Cells. 
Quarters for 100 Attendants. 
Wireless Receiving Station—Province Wellesley. 
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The following important works were in hand during the year 
but were not completed. 


Singapore.— 
New Civil Aerodrome. 
Reclamation of Foreshore in front of Beach Road. 
Maternity Hospital, Kandang Kerbau. 
New Convict Prison, Changi. 
Penang.— 


New General Hospital—Technical Block and First Class 
Wards. 


Waterworks.—The Municipalities of Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca control their own water supplies which are adequate and 
up-to-date. Installations elsewhere are controlled by the Public 
Works Devartment and were maintained satisfactorily throughout the 
vear. 

Electric Light and Power.—In Singapore and Penang, the 
Municipalities possess and operate their own power stations, and in 
Singapore there is an additional power station belonging to the 
Singapore Harbour Board. The Penang Municipality supplies current 
for the towns of Butterworth and Bukit Mertajam, both in Province 
Wellesley, on contract. In Malacca, a private company (Malacca 
Electric Lighting Ltd.) supplies current in the Municipal area. 
Outside these areas the Public Works Department maintains a number 
of small installations, the maintenance of which, including the 
eee equipment of all Government buildings, cost $222,774 in 
1934. 


Reclamation—In Singapore, apart from the Civil Aerodrome, 
the principal reclamation in hand is that of the foreshore in front of 
Beach Road, where approximately 47 acres are being filled with 
dredgings and topped with red earth. A coral bund is being cons- 
tructed which, except for a gap left for a small access channel, was 
completed by the end of the year. 112,778 cubic yards of dredgings 
and 65,086 cubic yards of road earth were dumped inside the Bund. 


The Reclamation at Labrador, Pasir Panjang, was completed at 
the end of the year, 494,500 cubic yards having been excavated and 
superimposed on the swamp. 


The Dredgers “Mudlark”, “Tembakul”, and “Todak” worked in 
the Singapore River, Telok Ayer Basin, Inner Roads and on the 
access channel to the Beach Road Reclamation. The “Tembakul” was 
also employed in Malacca harbour from October onwards. The two 
grab dredgers were employed at the Civil Aerodrome, chiefly on a 
channel for the diversion of the Geylang River. 


In Singapore pumping plants, disposal works and sewers are 
owned and controlled by the Municipality, but there still remains a 
considerable portion of the town in which sewers have not yet been 
installed. Connections to these sewers from Government buildings 
and houses have been made wherever possible, but in some areas 
independent septic tank installations have been found necessary. 


General.—The Public Works Department had 37 contract in hand 
on the 1st January, 1984. During 1934, 223 contracts were entered 
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into and 226 contracts were completed, leaving 34 unfinished at the 
close of the year. The upward tendency in the cost of labour and 
materials which was noted at the end of 1933 continued throughout 
the year. 


B—DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION 


Malacca.—The scheme for the drainage of the Bachang Area, 
about 3 miles from Malacca town, which was begun at the end of 1932 
was completed during the year. The work involved the construction 
of 8 miles of earth bund along the Malacca and Paya Rumput rivers 
to prevent inundation of the area by flooding from the Malacca River. 
The internal drains measure an aggregate or 814 miles and the main 
drain connecting them with the sea is 180 chains long. The area of 
land taken up and cultivated is so far disappointingly small, but there 
were definite indications of a more satisfactory colonization in the 
near future. In all 275 acres were planted with padi, leaving a 
cultivable balance of 1,170 acres of which 100 have been reserved for 
Chinese market-gardeners. 

The Tanjong Minyak Drainage and Irrigation Scheme was finally 
completed. It comprised the deepening and enlarging of two streams 
for the discharge of flood water, and the construction of headworks 
and distribution channels for the irrigation of 2,836 acres. Of this 
area 1,940 acres were alienated and 1,108 of them cultivated. Two 
reserves amounting to 287 acres have been set aside in the unalienated 
area for Chinese vegetable gardeners. 


The total cost of the two schemes, exclusive of payments for land 
acquisition and compensation, was $61,099.60. 


A bund, 560 feet long, was constructed at Belimbing to prevent 
the flood waters of the Malacca River invading a padi area and render- 
ing ‘large parts of it unplantable. The total cost of this work was 
$1,218.62. 

» A scheme for the improvement of 972 acres of rice land in the 
valley of the Sungei Putat was undertaken. The work comprises a 
deepening, widening and bunding of the Sungei Putat for a distance 
of 314 miles; the excavation of 5 miles of irrigation channels; the 
tapping of a water supply main from Ayer Keroh Reservoir to 
angment the available supply, and the construction of a bund 3,532 
feet long to protect the area from inundation by the Malacca River. 

rogress was unfortunately delayed by flooding in the last quarter, 
but $22,125.75 were spent out of a total estimate of $51,000. 


The Controlled Drainage Scheme at Parit China, was commenced. 
The main features of the scheme are the bunding of the Parit China 
fpr a distance of nearly 4 miles, and the construction of a bund and 
drain along the Padang Temu rice lands. This scheme is designed 
provide better drainage and irrigation facilities for 800 acres of 
njew padi land, to protect 470 acres of existing padi land from tidal 
ater and to reclaim 770 acres of swamp and abandoned padi land. 
10,016 was spent out of the estimated total cost of $23,900. 


Additional small schemes were carried out in the Serkam, 
enggek, Pulau Sebang, Pulau Gadong, Alai and Ayer Salak padi 
threas. At Serkam a concrete dam with pipe culverts and flumes, 
osting $729.95, was constructed to irrigate the Lubok Buaya area 
ff 154 acres. The scheme was completed in time for planting and 
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proved itself satisfactorily. At Renggek, a concrete dam was erected, 
at a cost of $725.92, to replace the unsatisfactory wooden dams built 
by the local Malays. It serves the Tengah Padang area (150 acres) 
with excellent results. The Pulau Sebang Dam was rebuilt, and an 
area of 100 acres thereby brought back into cultivation. At Alai, 
where an area of 180 acres was flooded at spring tides, three culverts 
were repaired and a new pipe culvert constructed. Two drainage 
outlets with flaps and tide gates were constructed at Ayer Salak to 
prevent flood water from the main stream inundating the reserve for 
vegetable gardens. 


The rise in the price of rubber had a marked effect on the price 
Setanta ah the result that earthwork cost nearly double what it 
id in 1933. 


Penang.—Maintenance of drainage channels is confined to the 
South-west District and the area round Balek Pulau. Most of the 
lesser channels serve the dual purpose of irrigation and drainage, 
raid to the season. An aggregate of 1914 miles were kept in 
condition. 


The banks of the Sungei Rusa were cleared and the channel 
widened and partly desilted for about 80 chains. Processes under the 
Land Improvement Ordinance in connection with the Sungei Rusa 
Bunding Scheme occupied the whole of the year, so that the provision 
of $21,500 had to be revoted for utilisation early in 1935. This scheme 
will provide protection from sea water for some 1,700 acres of 
co land, including 400 to 500 acres of the best padi land in 

alaya”. 


Province Wellesley—tIn Province Wellesley 7514 miles of river 
and drains were kept clear of vegetation and silt. The greater part 
of this work took the form of special clearing and restoration rather 
than simple maintenance. Such work consists in felling and clearing 
growing timber from the channels, re-digging the channels to designed 
Lilian and slopes, and building bunds as inspection paths along the 

anks. 


The rivers, as the main drains of the country, call for a great degl 
of attention. Vegetation on the banks, ranging in great variety fro 
grasses to fully grown trees, is constantly encroaching on the rivr 
beds. Branches frequently fall into a stream and become effective 
dams to retard flood-flow, and retain silt. Deterioration of the 
channel and resultant overflowing of the river can only be avoided t 
persistent and continuous snagging. 


In the Northern District, a total of 470 chains of channels, grad¢ 
in 1938, was maintained throughout the year. The channels of tlhe 
S. Merbau Kudong, S. Mat Sat, S. Orang Puteh, S. Selarang Gajal 
were cleared, dug to profile and regraded for a total length of 424] 
chains, while the tidal portions of S. Maklom and S. Lokan (1422 
chains) were cleared of nipah palm and the Channel of the S. Beka! 
restored and given a new outfall. 


In the Central District seven miles of the Kulim River wer 
snagged and its banks cleared from the mouth up to Ara Kuda. Thy? 
branch stream, S. To’Tongkat, was similarly dealt with throughout it’ 
length of 200 chains, and a total length of 1,430 chains of the smalle' t 
streams cleared and regraded. i 





' 
t 
' 
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In the Southern District work was confined to the drainage 
system of Trans-Krian where 6 miles of roadside drains were regraded 
at a cost of $1,997. Maintenance weeding was carried out on 1814 
miles of roadside drains and on six other streams. 


A scheme, providing protection from the sea and controlled 
drainage for 300 acres, was carried out in the Juru rice area. The 
work entailed the rebuilding and raising of an old bund, and the 
provision of collecting drains 121 chains long with a water gate. The 
drains were dug by the planters and the bund work was done by 
contract, costing in all $3,497.70. A similar scheme was completed 
for the Kuala Bekah padi area of 290 acres, costing $4,990.90. This 
involved the construction of 186 chains of drains, a new outfall to 
S. Penaga and 84 chains of bund. 


The principal item of Special Expenditure in Province Wellesley 
was the second instalment of $58,000 for the scheme to supply water 
to the Acheh Area from the Krian (F.M.S.) System. Designs for 


' the distributary channels were completed, but work cannot start until 


after the harvest in 1935, when negotiations for land acquisition will 
be sufficiently advanced to allow entry onto the required reserves. 
The four syphons, which will carry the water under the roads, have 
been built in readiness for the conduits to be led to them, and 
considerable progress has been made in enlarging the main canals in 
Krian so that they may carry the extra water required for the Sungei 
Acheh area. It is anticipated that irrigation will be available for 
the next planting season. 


A supplementary provision of $25,000 was sanctioned for rebuild- 
ing a length of 3,000 feet of the Muda bund which had suffered severe 
erosion. Construction commenced in mid-September and at the end 
of the year the new bund was well advanced, $15,500 worth of work 
having been done. It is anticipated that the whole of this work, 
which includes 1,030 feet for the protection of the railway embank- 
ment, will be completed by February, 1935. 


There were two periods of flood during the year in Province 
Wellesley, in the first weeks of September and November. The first 
period affected the Northern and Central districts and the second the 
Northern district only. Investigation has confirmed the theory that 
the inundation had its origin in the unbunded South bank of the Muda 
River in Kedah territory. The Malakoff and Jerak roads were under 
water for several days on each occasion and the adjoining kampongs 
flooded to depths of from 2 to 4 feet. 


Dindings.—Two miles of the bed of the Bruas River were cleared 
of snags and a corresponding length of bank cleared of all vegetation 
for 20 feet on both sides. Some 1,000 tons of timber were removed 
from the river channel. 


A permanent watergate was constructed at S. Tong, and repairs 
made to an old bund, built by padi planters, to prevent the entry of salt 
water into an area of about 150 acres of rice land at Ujong Pasir. 


A new rice area was established at Sungei Sempit-Bukit 
Senangin, where an area of 200-300 acres was provided with 
controlled drainage enabling maintenance of the water table during 
the growing period. 
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CHAPTER Xill 
Justice, Police, Prisons and Reformatories 


A.—JUSTICE 


The Courts for the administration of civil and criminal law in 
the Colony, as constituted at the beginning of the year under review, 
were the following :— 

(a) The Supreme Court; 
(6) District Courts; 

(c) Police Courts; 

(d) Coroners’ Courts. 

In addition to these a Court of Criminal Appeal, to hear appeals 
from convictions had in trials before the Supreme Court, was created 
under the provisions of an ordinance passed in 1931 which was 
‘brought into force on the 1st September, 1934. 

The Supreme Court is composed of the Chief Justice and three 
or more Puisne Judges. It is a Court of Record, and exercises civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, in each case both original and appellate. 
When exercising appellate civil jurisdiction, the Court is styled the 
Court of Appeal. An appeal may lie from the Court of Appeal to the 
Privy Council. Criminal trials are held before a Judge sitting with 
a jury of seven persons. 

A District Court, presided over by a District Judge and having 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction is constituted in each of the three 
Settlements of Penang, Malacca and Labuan. In Singapore, however, 
where the work of the courts is much heavier, there are two District 
Courts, one for civil and the other for criminal cases. The civil 
jurisdiction of a District Court is limited to suits involving not more 
than $500, when a District Judge presides and $100 when an 
Assistant District Judge presides. ‘ 

Police Courts exist in varying numbers in each Settlement, the 
Governor having power to constitute as many Police Courts in each 
Settlement as he thinks fit. The jurisdiction of the Police Courts 
is, in the main, criminal, and is regulated by the Criminal Procedure 
Code, ‘but certain additional powers and duties are conferred upon 
them by other Ordinances. : 

Coroners’ Courts exist in each Settlement; a Coroner is appointed 
by the Governor either for the whole Settlement or for a district 
thereof. 


B.—POLICE 
(i). —-ORGANISATION 


The Straits Settlements Police Force is organised on a terri- 
torial basis. Each Settlement is in the charge of a Chief Police 
Officer, whose command is divided into a number of territorial 
divisions and departmental branches superintended, in most cases, 
by gazetted officers. In Penang and Malacca the Chief Police Officer 
is responsible directly to the Inspector-General for the whole of the 
Police arrangements of the Settlement. In Singapore the Chief 
Police Officer performs similar duties, but in addition there are the 
following independent branches :— 

(a) The Special Branch which is almost wholly absorbed in 
work of a political kind and is not concerned with the 
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investigation of any crime that is not of a political or 
subversive nature. This branch is the central investi- 
gating and recording machine for the Colony in all 
matters of the type with which it is designed to deal 
and in Settlements other than Singapore operates 
largely through the local Chief Police Officers and the 
Detective Branches. 

(0) The Depdt, at which recruits for the Settlements of 
Singapore, Penang and Malacca are concentrated. 
The Commandant of the Depét is responsible directly 
to the Inspector-General for recruiting men for the 
uniformed branch of the Malay, Indian and Chinese 
contingent in Singapore and for all training schemes. 
The Chief Police Officers in Penang and Malacca select 
their own recruits and each Chief Police Officer selects 
his own plain clothes men. 

(c) The Financial Branch. 

Working in direct liaison with the Police are the Deputy Public 
Prosecutors in Singapore and Penang, officers of the Attorney- 
General’s department who are in immediate charge of the Police 
prosecuting staffs in the lower criminal courts. The Deputy Public 
Prosecutor at Singapore includes the Settlement of Malacca in his 
jurisdiction. 

(ii) —CRIME 

Seizable offences reported during 1934 numbered 5,194, a decrease 
of 941 compared with the 1983 figure, the percentage of decrease 
being 17.5 in 1933 and 15.3 in 1984. Arrests were made in 2,449 of 
the cases and resulted in convictions in 1,845 cases. 

The number of robberies of all kinds reported shewed a remark- 
able decrease, falling from 104 in 1933 to 43 in 1934. 

Simple thefts and thefts in dwellings combined, totalling 2,424 
as compared with 3,294, shew a general decrease in all districts. The 
most outstanding variation was in the Singapore figures—1,417 
compared with 1,937. 

Housebreakings and thefts at 610 compare favourably with the 
1938 figure of 779. There was a considerable increase in the number 
of cases in Province Wellesley, but other districts shewed decreases. 

Cases of extortion shewed an increase, the total of 77 being 37 
above that for 1933. It is remarkable that no such case has been 
reported in Province Wellesley during the past 3 years. In addition 
to the 77 actual cases of extortion, there were 62 recorded attempts, 
48 of which occurred in Singapore. 

Prosecutions under the Merchant Shipping, Municipal and Minor 
Offences Ordinances and also under the traffic and gambling laws 
increased considerably, while there was also a large increase in the 
number of Chandu Revenue cases at the instance of both the Mono- 
polies and the Police departments. 

Reports of non-seizable offences totalled 103,754 as compared 
with 88,339 in 1933. In 78,025 of these cases prosecutions were 
undertaken by the Police. 
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(iii) SECRET SOCIETIES, CRIMINAL GANGS, ETC. 

General.—As in previous years’ reports, the remarks in this 
section of the report apply almost exclusively to Singapore. By 
comparison, society and faction troubles in Penang and Malacca were 
almost negligible. 

Another year of comparative freedom from lawless outbreaks by 
secret societies and criminal gangs has been enjoyed, but their 
menace to the good order and peace of the Colony demands constant 
vigilance and preventive activity. 

In this duty the police receive little assistance from the public 
who appear to be reluctant to offer resistance to the “gangsters” 
or to give early information against them to the police. 

Although in Singapore conditions generally were as good as, and 
perhaps slightly better than, in 1982 and 1933, the number of fata- 
lities due to gang or society activities was much higher, there being 
6 deaths in all. 

The Cantonese Societies were responsible for four murders, one 
attempted murder and thirteen robberies. Teo Chiu Societies were 
exceptionally inactive. : 

Of the Boyanese Societies all but eight ‘“‘pondoks” are now 
amalgamated in the association registered in 1938 and were the 
source of but little anxiety during the year. 


C.—PRISONS 


At the beginning of the year, there were 1,783 prisoners in the 
five prisons of the Colony (Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Labuan and 
Christmas Island). Admissions during the year numbered 12,000, as 
compared with 15,378 during 1938, and 12,5387 prisoners were 
discharged, leaving 1,196 in prison at the end of the year. There 
were 140 vagrants in the House of Detention at the beginning of the 
year, and during the year 765 more were admitted, but 839 vagrants 
were discharged, leaving only 66 under detention when the year 
closed. The health of the prisoners was maintained in a satisfactory 
state throughout the year. 

“Short-Sentence” and “Revenue-Grade” men are mainly em- 
ployed at husk-beating and on fatigue duties. ‘“Lower-Grade” 
prisoners are usually employed on husk-beating during the first six 
months of their sentence but thereafter join the “Middle-Grade” 
and “Upper-Grade” prisoners in industrial labour such as printing, 
book-binding, tailoring, carpentry, washing, weaving, shoe-making 
or mat and basket-making.. Cooks, orderlies, clerks, etc. are selected 
from among the “Upper-Grade” prisoners when possible. A re- 
mission of sentence may be earned by good behaviour by prisoners 
sentenced to Penal Servitude or Rigorous Imprisonment for terms of 
three months and over. 

Juvenile offenders are kept separate from adult prisoners, s0 
far as accommodation will permit, and under Section 283 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, Courts may, in their discretion, release 00 
probation any offender convicted of trivial offences. 

A start has been made on the building, at Changi, on Singapore 
Island about ten miles from Singapore town, of a new Convict Prison, 
which should be ready for occupation in 1936. 
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D.—REFORMATORIES 


The Reformatory at Singapore, is the only institution in Malaya 
specially organised for the reception of juvenile offenders. It is 
under the control of the Director of Education and is not in any 
way connected with the Prisons Administration. Juvenile offenders 
and destitute male children between the ages of 7 and 16 are 
admitted. No boy is detained in it beyond the age of 18. 


At the end of 1933 the inmates numbered 108. Sixty-five were 
released and forty-one admitted during 1934. One absconded 
during the year. At the end of 1934 there were 83 inmates. 


Of the 41 boys admitted during the year, 26 were from the 
Straits Settlements, 11 from the Federated Malay States, 2 from 
Unfederated Malay States and 2 from Brunei. There were 21 
Chinese, 7 Malays and 13 Indians. Twenty were committed for 
criminal offences including fraudulent possession of property, 
housebreaking, cheating, voluntarily causing hurt and theft, there 
being 14 cases of the last mentioned offence. Of the remainder, 11 
were committed for vagrancy, 4 as being uncontrollable, 3 for 
begging, 1 for distilling liquor without a licence, 1 for mischief by 
fire and 1 for culpable homicide not amounting to murder. 


The conduct of the boys was excellent and their health was very 
good. They were employed as carpenters, tailors, grass-cutters, 
gardeners, washermen, cooks, orderlies and general coolies. They 
were all taught Romanised Malay for two hours daily with the 
exception of ten who continued their education in English. Muslim 

ys were given religious instruction. The chief forms of exercise 
insisted upon or indulged in were physical drill, football, volley ball, 
cricket and boxing. 

As far as possible work was found on their release for boys who 
had no parents, relatives or friends to look after them, or arrangements 
made for their adoption by respectable persons recommended by the 
Chinese Protectorate. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Legislation 


Forty-six Ordinances were passed during the year 1934. Of 
these, two were Supply Ordinances and twenty-four were purely 
Amending Ordinances, 


Of the Ordinances which are not Amending Ordinances the 
following are the more important:— 

(1) The Pineapple Industry Ordinance (No. 1) provides that 
pineapple factories shall be registered and that the 
places for canning pineapples must be free from 
contamination. Each canner is required to register a 
mark to be embossed on the tins, so that any particular 
tin can be traced back to the factory of origin. 
This Ordinance gives effect to the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Pineapple Conference 
wich was held in Singapore in the early months of 
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The Naval Volunteer Reserve Ordinance (No. 3) provides 
for the establishment of a local Naval Volunteer Force 
to be trained in patrolling and mine-sweeping. 


The Tin and Tin-ore (Disclosure of Smelters’ Stocks) 
Ordinance (No. 7) requires the Smelters to make 
returns from time to time of the stocks of tin, tin-ore 
or any intermediate product of smelting held by them. 
The information is required for statistical purposes by 
the International Tin Committee. 


The Tin and Tin-ore (Restriction) Ordinance (No. 10) 
was necessary in order to bring the few tin-mines 
in Malacca within the Malayan regulation area. - 


The Guardianship of Infants Ordinance (No. 11) is one 
of a series of Ordinances prepared to replace the Civil 
Procedure Code, which has now been repealed. 


The Courts Ordinance (No. 17) is the main Ordinance 
to replace the Civil Procedure Code, and re-enacts the 
law relating to Courts with certain amendments. The 
two divisions of the Supreme Court will henceforth be 
known as the High Court and the Court of Appeal, and 
Court procedure and practice be governed by Rules to 
be made under sections 87 and 88 of the Ordinance. 


The Registration of Imports and Exports Ordinance 
(No. 18) makes adequate provision for the registration 
of goods imported into or exported from the Colony by 
sea, land or air. It empowers the Registrar to open any 
package with regard to which a false declaration is 
suspected and he is also enabled to compound offences. 


The Settled Estates Ordinance (No. 19) has been 
separately enacted to replace the previous provisions 
of the Civil Procedure Code. 


The Legitimacy Ordinance (No. 20) makes provision for 
the legitimation, by subsequent marriage of their 
parents, of children born out of wedlock. The 
Ordinance follows closely the Legitimacy Act, 1926 and 
its scope is confined to cases in which the subsequent 
marriage is a Christian marriage. 


The Rubber Regulation Ordinance (No. 22) implements 
the international Agreement on this subject. 


The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance (No. 23) 
was passed in response to the invitation of the Imperial 
Government and regulates the importation into the 
Colony of cotton and artificial Silk piece-goods manu- 
factured in foreign countries. 

The Probate and Administration Ordinance (No. 24) 
takes the place of the previous relevant provisions of 
the Civil Procedure Code. 


The Debtors Ordinance (No. 25) is also based on sections 
of the Civil Procedure Code, now repealed. 
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(14) The Distress Ordinance (No. 28) is similarly based 
except for sections 10 to 14, which are adopted from 
the law in England. 


(15) The Advocates and Solicitors Ordinance (No. 32) was 
necessitated by the omission of the relevant provisions 
from the new Courts Ordinance. With the exception 
of certain sections which are designed to assimilate 
local to English practice, the Ordinance is founded on 
sections of the repealed Ordinance No. 101 (Courts). 
The new Ordinance also introduces a test of the 
eandidate’s knowledge of the English language. 


(16) The Mental Disorders Ordinance (No. 33) provides for 
the reception and detention of persons of unsound mind 
in mental hospitals. It conforms closely to that in 
force in the Federated Malay States. 


(17) The Irrigation Areas Ordinance (No. 38) provides for the 
establishment and regulation of irrigation areas within 
the Colony and is required for the effective operation 
of irrigation schemes. It is based largely on similar 
legislation in the Federated Malay States. 


(18) The Rice Cultivation Ordinance (No. 39) follows 
the lines of existing legislation in the Federated 
Malay States and will apply only to such lands as are 
declared to be rice lands by the Governor in Council. 


The more important Amending Ordinances are as follows:— 


(1) The Second-hand Dealers (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 2) enables licensing officers to exercise discretion 
in the issue of licences and to take finger-prints before 
the issue of a licence. 


(2) The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 4) 
penalises the abetment in the Colony of offences 
against the revenue laws of the Malay States. 


(3) The Aliens (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 5) empowers 
the Colonial Secretary to allow Alien labourers recruited 
under a permit signed by him to be brought into the 
Colony in excess of the number restricted by pro- 
clamation under section 12 of the Ordinance. 


(4) The Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 9) requires 
the retirement of Ladies on the pensionable establish- 
ment at the age of forty-five. 


(5) The Civil Law (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 12) makes a 
tenant liable for double rent if he holds over after the 
determination of his tenancy. The opportunity was 
taken to prescribe the manner in which. an intestate’s 
personal estate which accrues to the Crown shall be 
dealt with. 


(6) The Passenger Restriction (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 18) gives effect to the use of the flag “Y” under 
the new International Code of Signals. 
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The Betting (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 15) increases 
the maximum penalty in order to combat extensive 
book-making in clubs and public-places. 


The Public Trustee (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 16) 
empowers the Public Trustee to act as next friend of 
a minor in certain cases. The formation of a Common 
Fund under section 6 is based on sections 32-35 of the 
New Zealand Public Trust Office Act, 1908. 


The Petroleum Revenue (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 21) 
amends the existing definitions of “export” and 
“import” to include export and import by air, and 
empowers the Governor in Council to exempt from the 
payment of duty petroleum supplied or carried by 
aircraft belonging to any international aircraft 
operating company. 

The Liquors Revenue (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 27) 
removes certain restrictions on the size of the 
containers in which intoxicating liquors may be sold. 
It also permits the sale without a licence of ale, beer or 
stout in unopened reputed half pint bottles for 
consumption off the premises. 


The Interpretation (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 29) 
enables the Colonial Secretary, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to delegate to a specified officer 
his duties under any particular provision of the law. 


The Destruction of Mosquitos (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 30) forbids the denudation of potential breeding 
places without the permission of the Health Officer. 


The Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 34) 
introduces a comprehensive definition of “Native 
Sailing Ship”, and also implements certain provisions 
of the International Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea, 1929, relating to the holding of examinations 
and the issue of Certificates of Competency as Life- 
boatmen. 


The Penal Code (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance (No. 36) 
was passed to assist the Government of Sarawak in the 
suppression of smuggling. 

The Interpretation (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance 
(No. 87) repeals a definition of “British Empire” which 
was wrongly adopted in 1933. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 41) amends the definition of “dependant” so a3 
to exclude any residential qualification. 


Of the Subsidiary Legislation issued during the year the 
following are the more important items :— 


(1) 


Ordinance No. 61 (Pawnbrokers). Rules made by the 
Governor in Council under section 45 were publishe 
as Gazette Notification No. 2328 of 12th October, 1934. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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Ordinance No. 88 (Wild Animals and Birds). Under the 


powers conferred on the Governor in Council by section 
7 an order prohibiting the importation into the Colony 
of certain birds was published as Gazette Notification. 
No. 51 of 12th January, 1934. 


Ordinance No. 135 (Municipal). By-laws for the regula-. 


tion of places used for the making and storing of 
matches were published as Gazette Notification No. 2440: 
of the 22nd December, 1933, and confirmed by the 
Governor in Council on the 17th January, 1934. 


Ordinance No. 146 (Public Trustee). Under the powers. 


conferred on the Governor in Council by section 14(1) 
rules for carrying into effect the objects of the 
Ordinance were made and published as Gazette 
Notification No. 1464 of 29th June, 1934. Rules 
relating to fees made by the Governor in Council under: 
section 10(1) were published as Gazette Notification. 
No. 1465 of 29th June, 1934. 


Ordinance No. 148 (Registration of Deeds). Under the 


powers conferred on the Governor in Council by 
section 80(1), rules relating to the registration of 
deeds were made and published as Gazette Notification 
No. 824 of 20th April, 1934. 


Ordinance No. 176 (Passports). Under the powers 


conferred on the Governor in Council by section 2, 
regulations for the control of aliens entering or leaving 
the Colony were made and published as Gazette 
Notification No. 278 of 9th February, 1934. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal Ordinance 1931. Rules 


dated the 14th June, 1932, made with the approval of 
the Governor in Council under the powers conferred by 
section 20(1) were published as Gazette Notification 
No. 1898 of 21st August, 1934. 


The Aliens Ordinance 1932. Proclamations dated 29th 


January, 1934, 28th March, 1934, 25th May, 1934, 21st 
June, 1934 and 6th October, 1934 and made by the 
Governor in Council under section 12, limited the 
number of aliens which any shipping company or 
charterer or owner of any individual ship might bring 
into and land in the Colony during each month. 


(9) The Registration of Dentists Ordinance 1933. Regula- 


tions made under section 25 by the Dental Board with 
the approval of the Governor in Council were published 
as Gazette Notification No. 9 of 5th January, 1934. 


(10) The Pineapple Industry Ordinance 1934. Under the 


powers conferred on the Governor in Council by section 
14, regulations for the control of the pineapple factories 
were published as Gazette Notification No. 1697 of 27th 
July, 1984, confirmed by the Legislative Council on 
24th September, 1934 and published as Gazette 
Notification No. 2224 of 28th September, 1934. 
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(11) The Naval Volunteer Reserve Ordinance 1934. Under the 
powers conferred on His Excellency the Governor by 
sections 5 and 6, the constitution of the Straits 
Settlements Naval Volunteer Reserve was declared and 
published as Gazette Notification No. 924 of 27th April, 
1934. 


Rules made by the Governor under section 25 were 
published as Gazette Notification No. 2137 of 21st 
September, 1934. 


(12) The Rubber Regulation Ordinance 1934. Under the 
powers conferred on the Governor in Council by 
section 39, rules regulating the production of rubber 
were made and published as Gazette Notification 
No. 1213 of 31st May, 1934. 


(18) The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance 1934, 
Proclamations dated 19th June, 1934, 23rd August, 
1934, 13th November, 1934 and 30th November 1934 
made by the Governor under section 8 fixed the total 
quantity of textile goods manufactured in foreign 
countries which might be imported during the period 
from 7th May, 1934 to 31st December, 1934 and during 
the year 1935. Gazette Notification 1371 of 20th June, 
1934, exempts from the provisions of the Ordinance 
articles imported as passengers’ personal luggage or 
by parcel post in quantities considered reasonable by 
the Registrar. 

Regulations made by the Governor under sections 18(1) 
and 15(1) were published as Gazette Notification 
No. 1872 of 20th June, 1934. 


Factory LEGISLATION 


Ordinance No. 42 (Machinery) makes provisions for the 
inspection of boilers, engines and other machinery and for regulating 
their control and working. Rules made by the Governor in Council 
under section 4 for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of 
the Ordinance and published as Notification No. 2142 in the Gazette 
of 30th October, 1931, were approved by the Legislative Council on 
26th January, 1933, and published as Gazette Notification No. 215 of 
5th February, 1933. Ordinance No. 197 (Labour) governs and 
prescribes the conditions of employment on plantations, factories 
and elsewhere, and includes provisions similar to those of the Truck 
Acts in England. 


The Pineapple Industry Ordinance 1934 provides for the 
inspection of factories, their equipment and sanitary arrangements 
by the local health authority. 


n 


COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENT 
Section 8 of Ordinance No. 111 (Civil Law) makes provision 
for compensation similar to those adopted in Lord Campbell’s Act (Th 
Fatal Accidents Act, 1846). 


‘ 
4 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, which was passed in 
1932, came into force on 1st October, 1933. This Ordinance provides. 
for the payment by certain classes of employers, to their workmen, 
of compensation for injury by accident arising out of and in the 
course of their employment. 


No legislative provisions exist for sickness or old age. 


CHAPTER XV 


Public Finance and Taxation 


The revenue for the year 1934 amounted to $34,244,603.31 which 
was $5,731,219.31 more than the original estimate of $28,513,384 
and $3,904,688.31 in excess of the revised estimate of $30,339,915 

The expenditure was $30,937,261.61, being $3,047,5938.39 less than 
the original estimate. 

The year’s working resulted therefore in a_ surplus of 
$3,307,341.70 under the Headings of ordinary Revenue and 
Expenditure. . 


(i) —REVENUE 


The revenue was $2,659,413.10 more than that of 1933. Details. 
are shown in the following table:— 





| i 
Head of Revenue ! 1933 j 1934 Increase | Decrease 


$ $ : $ $ 


1. Port, Harbour, Wharf i 
and Light Dues ae 2,428.20 | 2,459.58 31.38 
ut 
2, Licences, Excise and In- 1 
ternal Revenue not i 
otherwise classified .. ,20,094,241.83 '21,566,219.18 . 1,471,977.30 | 


3. Fees of Court or Office, | | 
Payments for Specific i i 
Service and Reimbur- | | 


sements-in-aid «+ | 1,113,278.39 | 1,349,709.12 \ 236,480.73 | 
4. Postsand Telegraphs .. | 1,980,867.50 | 2,101,431.11 | 120,563.61 
5. Rents on Government | 
Property ++ | 1,509,281.84 | 1,592,981.05 | 83,699.71 | 
6. Interest oon 5,488,244.23 | 5,316,504.04 | on 171,740.19 


1. Miscellaneous Receipts .. ' 1,255,862.73 | 2,190,096.28 934,283.55 








Total exclusive of Land | ' 
Sales and Grants-in-Aid (31,444,204.22 84,119,400.31 | 2,846,936.28 , 171,740.19 








8. Land Sales ae 140,985.99 | 124,045.86 | a 16,940.13 
8. Grants-in-Aid Colonial | | 
Development Fund .. at 1,157.14 1,157.14 | 





} 


TOTAL REVENUE .. (81,585,190.21 '34,244,608.31 | 2,848,093.42 | 188,680.32 
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The increase under the heading “Excise and Internal Revenue 
not otherwise classified” is chiefly attributable to increases under the 
following sub-heads :— 





$ c. 
Liquors oh aa 677,464 00 
Motor Car Duty ys a 43,807 00 
Opium 7 vt .. 1,722,196 00 
Petroleum Revenia a a 289,357 00 
Rubber Dealers Ordinance oy 37,599 00 
Stamp Duties (various revenue services) 168,231 00 
Tobacco Duties es 65,504 00 
There are decreases under the dolowing sub-heads :— 
$ C. 
Pawnbrokers Ordinance .. a 33,630 00 
Estate Duties .. 1,544,984 00 
The increase in “Fees of Gk: etc.,” arises mainly from the 
following sub-heads :-— : 
C. 
Contribution from Rubber Fund oe 185,757 00 
Contribution from Immigration Fund 35,718 00 
The increase under Posts and Telegraphs is distributed 
between :— 
$ C. 
M.O. & B.P. Orders est ie 7,362 00 
Sale of Stamps Se an 30,974. 00 
Telegrams sa a oe: 6,068 00 
Telephones An a 3 37,449 00 
Miscellaneous .. oe a 38,710 00 
The increase under “Rents, etc.,” is thus allocable = 
C. 
Lands i te as 78,039 00 
Forest Revenue an 11,778 00 
The incidence of the decrease sotey “Interest” is as follows :— 
$ C. 
Interest on Investments .. ane 294,713 00 
Interest on Loans and Advances os 74,655 00 
On the other hand the following items under this Head shewed 
can increase :— 
$ ¢. 
Interest on Opium Purchase money out- 
standing are 135,998 00 
Interest from Opium Recenne Replace- 
ment Reserve Fund .. oe 46,102 00 


Interest on Banks account .. ae 15,299 00 
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The increase under “Miscellaneous Receipts” arises from the 
following sub-heads :— 





$ Cc. 
t Overpayments Recovered .. ae 194,373 00 
Miscellaneous ; en 128,794 00 


+ Investment Adjustment a/c. Revaluation 
: of Investments vie ae 624,912 00 
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(ii) —-EXPENDITURE 
Particulars of expenditure are set out below :— 























Head of Expenditure | 1933 | 1934 | Inerease | Decrease 
a a ees: 
1, Charge on account of | § § 
the Public Debt 37,083.40 37,083.40 a 
2. Pensions, Retired Allow- | 
ances and Gratuities, 
etc. ae ..’ 2,438,947.83 | 2,183,027.67 a 255,920.16 
3. Charitable Allowances .. | 36,688.48 69,158.98 | 32,470.50 a 
4. The Governor we! 116,862.07 114,639.66 | Ms 2,222.41 
5. Civil Service ..: 700,349.87 646,264.89 | oe 54,084.48 
6. General Clerical Service ' 1,126,044.87 1,150,179.16 | 24,134.29 a 
7. Colonial Secretary, Resi-! 
dent Councillors and 
Residents .. 118,184.43 114,709.92 3,474.51 
8. Secretary to High Com- 
missioner cel 9,763.71 10,423.75 660.04 
9. Malayan Establishment 
Office ae aa de 31,094.66 31,094.66 3 
10. Agricultural Department 77,816.43 81,695.68 3,879.25 | : 
11. Analyst e 3,529.10 63,354.18 59,825.08 | : 
12. Audit se sty 49,420.56 50,052.30 631.74 | ben 
13. Chinese Secretariat : 81,073.62 64,231.24 é | 16,842.38 
14. Co-operative Societies ..; 45,570.76 23,587.01 Se | 21,983.75 
15. Drainage and Irrigation 135,520.65 196,601.90 61,081.25 | 5 
16. Education ic ..| 2,118,580.07  2,005,134.78 as 418,445.34 
17. Fisheries we} 28,834.25 33,987.06 5,152.81 
18. Forests oe --; 46,003.27 48,163.18 2,169.91 | . 
19. Gardens, Botanical 2! 119,548.71 112,240.62 ry | 7,303.09 
20. Immigration Department | ae 22,474.83 22,474.83 o 
21. Labour Department | 24,080.91 15,733.33 | e 8,347.58 
22. Land and District Offices | 247,962.64 261,104.09 | 18,141.45 2s 
23. Legal ae .. | 397,275.38, 366,851.51 | a 30,423.87 
24, Marine ate | 628,654.83 | 520,420.07 | 8,284.76 
26. Marine Survey: 81,488.23 72,886.63 | 8,601.60 
26. Medical ne il] 457,989.77. 371,183.22 | 86,806.55 
27. Medical, Health Branch 528,725.41 504,157.40! 24,568.01 
28. Medical, Social Hygiene : 
Branch ae ae 94,119.87 92,940.78 ! ie 1,179.09 
29. Medical, Hospitals and ! 
Dispensaries ..| 2,028,176.69 2,141,655.33 118,478.64 
30. Military Expenditure— 
J. Defence Contribu- i 
tion... . «| 3,960,000.00 4,020,948.57 , 60,948.57 os 
II. Local Forces | 362,462.88 330,522.00 ie 31,930.88 
31. Miscellaneous Services ..| 1,687,001.48 © 3,347,341.71 | 1,660,340.23 whe 
32. Monopolies .. .. | 1,146,620.31 _ 1,052,832.69 | ae 93,787.62 
33. Museum and Library, ' \ 
Raffles a 45,437.19 42,684.08 ; A 2,753.11 
34. Police of .. | 3,031,859.32 , 2,828,393.90 ; 203,465.42 
35. Post Office .- +. | 1,597,778.38 ) 1,553,411.01 | : 44,367.37 
36. Printing Office 1. 228,914.65 216,954.79 | oe 6,959.86 
37. Prisons ae ..| 489,017.68 470,330.46 18,687.22 
38. Public Works Depart- H f 
ment a ..| 737,188.89! 667,914.26 69,274.63 ta 
39. Public Works, Recurrent \ | ; 
Expenditure | 1,041,243.90 |  988,778,70 | ; 57,465.20 ‘ 
40. Public Works, Extra- | | 
ordinary .-. ..| 3,486,078.90 | 3,283,572.15 aha 202,506.75 4 
41. Statistics... °/ """qo7991.96 | |” 76,975.79 | 35,983.88 es a 
42. Survey Department 387,175.63 | 372,120.19 | x 15,055.44 ly 
43. Transport é 388,879.74 90,598.59 | Be 298,281.15 
44, Treasury es ae 87,257.01 124,857.17 37,600.16 o 
45. Veterinary .- AG 79,688.27 61,276.80 | a 18,411.47 ‘ay 
46. Grants-in-aid Colonial i Q 
Development Fund 10,414.23 7,711.57 oe 2,702.66 
| pen aes 
ToTaL ..|30,476,290.73 | 80,987,261.61 | 2,170,057-24 | 1,709,086.36 
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The decrease in “Pensions, Retired Allowances, Gratuities, etc.,” 
is due to the 1933 figure having been swelled by pensions on prema- 
ture retirement or abolition of office consequent upon the findings of 
the Retrenchment Committee. 


The increase in Charitable Allowances occurred on the vote: 
“Grant of Orphanages to Singapore, Penang and Malacca”. 


The decrease in “Civil Service” is attributable to the arrange- 
ment whereby leave salaries of European officers are now defrayed. 
by the Malayan Establishment Office. 


The increase under “General Clerical Service” can be ascribed 
mainly to increments earned and promotions effected in 1934. 


The Malayan Establishment Office and the Immigration Depart- 
ment figured in the estimates for the first time. 


The increase under “Analyst” is due to the fact that the expendi- 
ture shown in 1933 for this department was reduced by the amount 
of $54,445 which was contributed by the Monopolies Department. 


_ The decrease under “Chinese Secretariat” is caused by an 
improvement in economic conditions and a consequently smaller 
expenditure on repatriations. 


The decrease under Co-operative Societies is mainly due to the 
fact that a sum of $21,750.70 was paid out in 1933 as contribution 
to Federated Malay States Government for overhead charges and 
that no corresponding charge is included in the figures for 1934. 


The increase under “Drainage and Irrigation” reflects additions - 
to personnel and expenditure on the drainage of Bachang Swamp and. 
other areas. 


The decrease under “Education” is the result of retrenchment 
and the exercise of strict economy. . : 


The increase under “Land and District Offices” is due in part. 
to the re-survey of the country districts of Malacca. 


The decrease under “Legal” is explained by the defraymient of 
the leave salaries of its European officers by the Malayan Establish- 
ment Office. © 


The decrease under “Medical” is similarly due to the salaries of 
officers on leave now being met from the funds of the Malayan 
Establishment ‘Office. Moreover, the post of Accountant, Medical 
Department, has been. included in the Treasury staff. 


The decrease under “Medical, Health Branch” reflects the 
transfer to the Rural Boards of liability for mandores’ and coolies’ 
wages. 


The increase under “Medical, Hospitals and Dispensaries,” is due 
Hsia My an increase in personnel and partly to the equipment of new 
ospitals. 


The decrease under “Military Expenditure, Local Forces,” was 
caused by a failure on the part of certain suppliers to effect delivery 
on indents within the year. 
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The large increase under Miscellaneous Services reflects the 
following payments made in 1934:— 


$ C 
Contribution to Malayan Establishment 
Office in rene of pepouel Emolu- 
ments. 791,694 00 
Other Charges, wean Recurrent, 
Malayan Establishment Office .. 302,467 96 
Cost of an access road to the New 
Alexandra Road 183,805 60 


Gift towards the cost of fiapertil stews 500,000 00 
$1,777,967 56 


The decrease under “Monopolies” is due to the transfer to the 
Treasury Staff of the post of Chief Accountant and to the defrayment 
of leave salaries by the Malayan Establishment Office. There were 
also decreases in expenditure on Maintenance of Government Shops, 
Rent allowances, working expenses and special expenditure. 


The decrease under “Police” is mainly due to the leave salaries 
of European Police Officers being met from Malayan Establishment 
Funds and partly to savings on the annually recurrent votes for 
“Other Charges”. 

The decrease under “Post Office” is due to the transfer of the 
Senior Accountant, Posts and Telegraphs, and sixteen clerks from 
Straits Settlements to the Federated Malay States. 


The decrease under Prisons is due to a diminution in the 
number of prisoners and to a reduction in the cozt of electric energy 
supplied by the Singapore Harbour Board. 

The decrease under “Public Works Deps.ument” represents 
savings on the leave salaries of European officers, now paid from 
Malayan Establishment Funds. 

The decrease under “Public Works Recurrent Expenditure” can 
be ascribed to a smaller provision and to economy. 

The increase under “Statistics” mainly represents expenditure 
on the Trade Commission and on the regulation of Textile imports. 


The decreases under “Survey Department” and “Transport” are 
due to the leave salaries and passages of European Officers being met 
from Malayan Establishment Office Funds. 

The increase under Treasury is caused by the inclusion of 
Departmental Accountants in the Treasury staff. 


The decrease under Veterinary reflects the transfer of 
expenditure from the Straits Settlements Estimates to the Federated 
Malay States Estimates with effect from 1st January, 1934. 


at 


i 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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The following table shews the Colony’s expenditure, exclusive 
of Defence Contribution, for the last five years and the portion of it 
which has been spent on Public Works Extraordinary :— 


Year Total Expenditure Public Works Extraordinary 


$ $ 
1930 af 35,000,586 5,658,712 
1931 oye 42,613,272 8,197,700 
1932 os 30,249,340 5,762,470 
1933 a 26,516,291 3,486,079 
1934 26,916,313 3,283,572 
The amounts paid as 4 Detenos Contribution for the last five years 
are:— 
$ 
1930 a be she 4,239,728 
1931 oat nie Pe 4,189,286 
1932 He ue Be 8,947,143 
1933 ats ae oi 3,960,000 
1934 4,020,949 


The Defence Contribution fins been fixed by Ordinance No. 25 
of 1933 at $4,000,000 a year for a period of five years from 1st April, 


The apparent excess for 1934 reflects a final adjustment with the 
Military Authorities in respect of the years 1927-1933. , 
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$ oe 


22,174,810.01 
2,302,362.27 
90.68 
105,275.32 


34,720,794.50 


4,352,161.07 


62,066,941.98 


2,656,401.09 
850.50 


18,083, 685.78 





LIABILITIES 
1934 were as follows :— 
—_——_—_—————_ er 
$c. | : 
Assets i 
Cash: 3 ie | 
Cash in Treasuries 4,970,891.76 | 
Cash in Banks 7,309,760.49 | 
Cash with Crown Agents 15,767.10 | 
12,296,419.35 | 
Cash held in Kuala Lumpur a3 a 51,400.00 | 
Cash in Transit rs 24,355.87 | 
Joint Colonial Fund (Crown Agents) oe 4,740,000.01 | 
Fixed deposits (Colony) oh 4,392,000.00 | 
Fixed deposits (Accountant- General) ee 670,635.28 | 
Suspense Account Other items : a aa | 
Suspense Interest Currency Commissioners ee | 
Suspense Stores Account, P. W. D. 
Investments (Surplus Funds) :— 
Sterling Securities as oe 34,489,202.79 | 
Dollar and Rupee Securities os ze 231,591.71 | 
Investments (Specific Funds) :— | 
Accountant-General (Court) ory bss 967,696.38 
Accountant-General (Other) aon e 1,393,100.00 
Bankruptcy x oh a 874,060.64 
Mercantile Marine Fund a ee 710,201.47 
Savings Certificates Fund a an 225,600.00 
Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund .. a 73,042.50 | 
Miscellaneous .. : a9 Se 108,460.08 
Investments Opium Revenue Heplacement Re- 
serve Fund ee 
Advances 
Boards, 
Education .. oe ihe a 13,004.00 : 
Hospital Bo ie , 1,593.64 + 
Rural a 45.64 | 
Building Loans 743,074.03 
Other Governments ‘ os a 70,935.48 
Postal Stores .. os 300,000.00 | 
Sinking Fund Singapore Harbour Board es 1,226,530.51 | 
Miscellaneous .. : 301,217.79 
Imprests 
Drafts and Remittances i 
Loans:— | 
ns 2G 
Municipality, Singapore 373,403.55 
Municipality, Penang 505,000.00 
Municipality, Malacca 312,791.88 
———— 1,191,195.43 
Kelantan Government 5,237,683.98 
Trengganu Government 4,060,000.00 
Singapore Harbour Board 4,746,869.61 
Penang Harbour Board 2,683,561.10 
Mohamedan and Hindu Endowment Board, 
Penang bs ; 53,250.00 | 
Singapore Cricket Club |. aa ae aS 
tadium Association ae 5,000.00 
S.S. War Service Land Grants Scheme 3% 106,125.66 
TOTAL .. 





146,463,373.20 
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(iv).—PUBLIC DEBT 


The indebtedness of the Colony in respect of the loan raised by 
the issue of 314% Straits Settlements Inscribed Stock under the 
provisions of Ordinance No. 98 (Loan) amounted on the lst 
December 1934, to £6,913,352 of which the equivalent in local currency 
is $59,257,302.—The expenditure upon Services in respect of which 
this loan was raised stands as follows:— 


$ 

Singapore Harbour Board .. 49,720,526 
Penang Harbour Board ae 2,093,974 
Municipal Commissioners, Singapore 4,484,460 
Municipal Commissioners, Penang .. 1,250,000 
Government Harbour Works Ms 820,187 
55,869,097 

Loan Expenses and cost of conversion 
(1907) less interest received .. 3,388,205 
59,257,302 


Charges on account of interest on, and expenses of, this loan 
amounted to $2,079,907 in 1934. This sum was debited to the 
Singapore Harbour Board and other bodies to whom portions of 
the loans have been allotted. The value of the Investments of the 
Sinking Fund on the 31st December 1934 was $20,161,364. 


The Sterling Loan issued under the provision of Ordinance 
No. 182 (Straits Settlements Loan No. 11) amounts to $80,185,714 
(£9,355,000). The whole of it is in the hands of the Federated Malay 
States Government, which has legislated for the payment of the 
interest, connected charges and contributions to the Sinking Fund 
for its extinction. 

The Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States 5% Victory 
Loan 1920 amounting to $15,074.300 was redeemed on 1st September,. 
1934. 

(v).—TAXATION 

Tax revenue accrues mainly from duties on liquor, tobacco and 
petroleum, and from profits on the opium monopoly, which is entirely 
controlled by the Government. Other Sources consist of Stamp 
Duties, Estate (Death) Duties and Pawnbrokers’ Licences. 

The total revenue under the main head of “Duties, Taxes and 
Licences” for the year 1934 was $21,566,219.13 and represents the 
greater portion of the Colony’s income. The yields under the 
principal items were as follows :— 


$ 

Liquor Duties oe .. 98,118,963 02 
Opium Revenue a6 .. 8,728,427 76: 
Pawnbrokers Licenses ¥e 487,188 00 
Petroleum Revenue .. .. 2,948,401 14. 
Stamp Duties (Various Revenue 

Services) on 938,444 08 
Estate (Death) Duties: ee 644,180 13. 


Tobacco Duties .. 8,986,198 64 
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The only fiscal measure approximating to a customs tariff is the- 
imposition of duties on liquors, tobacco and petroleum imported into. 
and consumed in the Colony. 


Excise revenue consists mainly of the proceeds of the Opium 
Monopoly and of the duties on locally manufactured intoxicants, 7.e. 
samsu and beer. These duties are seven-tenths of the rates prescribed 
for imported liquors of similar brand. ; 


Stamp duties and Estate (Death) Duties form an important 
source of Revenue. Estate Duties, revised with effect from 1st 
January 1932, are based on a graduated scale from a minimum of 
1% on estates with a principal value of over $1,000.— to 20% on 
estates with a principal value of over $10,000,000. 

Stamp Duties are imposed on all documents which require. 
stamping under the Stamp Ordinance, 1929. The principal duties. 
are:— 

Agreement under hand only .. 25 cents. : 
Bill of Exchange including 5 cents for every $100 or- 
Promissory Note ae part thereof. 


Cheque a .. 4 cents. 

Conveyance a .. $1.50 for every $250 or- 
part thereof. 

Mortgage oe .. $1 for every $500 or part 
thereof. 

Receipt , 4 cents. 


A Betting Tax was introduced with effect from the Ist January, 
1932, and the amounts collected during 1934 were $270,843 in 
Singapore and $100,424.60 in Penang. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Miscellaneous 


A.—PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 


Malay, as well as being the language of the Malay inhabitants of 
the Colony, is also, in a modified form, the language spoken in the 
homes of many of the other settlers, particularly in Malacca. 


Early Muslim traders, the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English. 
have all used and spread it as a lingua franca so that it has become, in 
a much debased form, the language of the shop and the market for: 
the Colony’s cosmopolitan population. Signs are not lacking, however, 
that it is gradually being superseded by English as the language of 
commerce. 


Malay, as well as the languages of such immigrants to the Straits 
Settlements as the Bugis from the Celebes, Sundanese, Madurese and 
Javanese, and the Minangkabau people of Sumatra, belongs to the- 
western branch of the Austronesian family which covers an area from 
Formosa to New Zealand and from Madagascar to Easter Island. 
Even within this western branch, however, languages differ more 
widely than English from Dutch or French from Italian. 


With Islam the Malays adopted the Persian form of the Arabic 
alphabet, but there is a growing literature in romanised script. 
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The Chinese languages spoken in the Straits Settlements are 
those of the districts in the south of China, principally in the 
Kwangtung and Fukien Provinces, from which the immigrant Chinese 
population is almost entirely drawn. 


Figures based on the Census for 1931 shew the extent to which 
the various languages are spoken to be:— 
Hokkien, 43.2%; Cantonese, 21.4%; Tiu Chiu, 17.4%; 
Hakka (Kheh), 7.9%; Hailam, 5.4%; Hok Chhia, 1.5%; 
Hok Chiu, 1.3%; and other dialects, 1.9%. 


Of the Southern Indians who form over nine-tenths of the total 
Indian population, practically all speak one or other of the Dravidian 
languages, Tamil, Telugu or Malayalam. The vast majority (over 
90°c) speak Tamil and of the remainder the Malayalis are about four 
times as numerous as the Telugus. 


The remaining Indian population consists of Northern Indians, 
whose principal languages are Punjabi, Bengali and Hindustani, with 
a few hundreds from Bombay Presidency, who speak Gujerati and 
Mahrati and a negligible number of Burmese and Nepalese. 


B—LAND TENURE 


Singapore.—Land in the hands of private owners in Singapore 
is held direct from the Crown either by Jease or grant. The earliest 
of the existing titles are the 999-year leases issued for land in the 
town soon after the founding of Singapore. 

The first of the present 99-year leases for land in the town was 
issued in 1853. 

From 1845 onwards a large number of freehold grants was issued 
for land outside the limits of the town. The margin allowed for 
the expansion of the town was, however, insufficient, with the result 
that land in the most densely crowded part of the present town is 
vevasionally found to be held under titles which were originally issued 
for land required for agricuitural purposes. In the case of town lands 
the issue of 99-vear leases continued. 

After the transfer to the Colonial Office in 1867 the titles issued 
for land beth in town and country were 99-year leases and $99-year 
wases. Ordinance No. Ii of 1886, now Ordinance No. 34 (Crown 

Lands), provided for a statutory form of Crown Title—the present 
Staiuiory Land Grant, which is a grant in perpetuity subject toa 
quit-rent and of which the form was simplied by the omission af 
jous cavenants and conditions previously imserted im leases, most 
of which are implied by virtue of the Statute. 

The Statutory Grant has been the usual form of thle issued n 

2st, but the _poucy mow is lo restrict the issne of soch Grants. 
ing as far as possibi for terms mot 
ree Memkiy ami annual permits are also issnad for the 
remporary aceupation of Crown Lard. 


Praane—Lazd in Penang amd Province Wellesley is held fram 
(ty mdenture grant or lease, The comditions of tenure 
WATY asccarding lo the policy of the Government at the time the 
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documents were issued. In Penang eleven different kinds of title are’ 
in the hands of the public as compared with eighteen in Singapore: 
Unoceupied Crown land is now alienated under lease. 


Malacca.—The tenure of a considerable portion of the land in 
Malacca Town has remained unchanged since the days of Dutch rule. 
Possession is evidenced in many cases by documents of title in Dutch. 


The remainder of the land in the Town is chiefly held under 
leases of 99-years, but there are a few leases of 999-years and a few 
Statutory Grants. 


Alienated land in the country is held under Statutory Grants or 
99-year leases from the Crown in the case of estates, but small 
holdings owned by Malays are held under Customary tenure as 
defined by the Malacca Lands Ordinance. 


Labuan.—Land in Labuan is held in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Ordinance No. 127 (Labuan) and is alienated ordinarily by 
public auction. 


The titles existing are leases of 999-years or less, but since 1919 
leases for 30-years only have been granted. 


Throughout the Colony alienation of the foreshore is governed 
by the provisions of Ordinance No. 69 (Foreshores). 


C.—CO-OPERATION 


The organisation of thrift on a co-operative basis has progressed 
steadily during the year, the total savings in Co-operative Societies 
in the Straits Settlements having increased by more than one quarter 
of a million dollars since the end of 1933. 


This increase is largely attributable to the growth of savings 
amongst salary earners, though Indian labourers added nearly 
$50,000 to their previous total. 


The year was full of difficulty for agriculturists and the member- 
ship of Rural Credit Societies decreased during the year. The price 
of padi remained low, while coconuts brought in a very meagre 
income to those dependent on them for a livelihood. Conditions 
improved somewhat amongst those who owned mature rubber, but 
this improvement is not yet reflected in the statistics of societies. 


As a result of continuous propaganda, there has been more talk 
than ever before in rural areas about Co-operation, but any action 
that entailed the subscription of cash was postponed till conditions 
improved. Several groups have tried to establish Co-operative shops, 
but few of them are likely to last long. The experience, however, 
may be valuable. 


_The salary earners’ societies amongst Government servants were 
busily occupied during the year in implementing the Government 
Policy with regard to the indebtedness of Government servants. 


Societies again experienced difficulty in investing their surplus 
funds in local trustee securities which were in short supply. 


Singapore.—In Singapore there were 22 societies amongst salary 
earners as compared with 17 societies at the end of 1933. The 
Subscription Capital increased from $646,700 to $741,600 and the 
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membership from 5,774 to 6,373. The investment in gilt-edged 
scan mace of these societies increased by $83,300 from $485, om to 
568,800. 


Societies for Indian labourers increased by 4 from 5 to 9 iit a 
membership of 1,771 and a Subscription Capital of $54,900 as com- 
pared with 1,638 and $29,200 at the end of 1933. These societies 
ea $55,700 invested in gilt-edged securities and on deposit in the 

ank. 


Malacca.—In Malacca no new soceities were formed for salary 
earners. The 4 existing societies, however, increased their member- 
ship from 1,115 to 1,508, and their Subscription Capital from $162,600 
to $188,800. Investments and cash in banks amounted to $187,400. 


By the end of the year there was a further decrease in the 
membership of the 8 Rural Credit Societies from 302 to 294, and 
in the amount of Subscription Capital from $8,100 to $7,586. The 
holdings of these societies in cash and deposits with the Post Office 
Savings Bank amounted to $4,906. 


There was a steady demand throughout the year for societies 
amongst Indian labourers and the number of these societies increased 
from 10 to 16. Their membership increased from 1,708 to 3,395, with 
a SU ee Capital of $34,247, as compared with $13,109 at the 
end of 1933. 


Penang and Province Wellesley—In Penang and Province 
Wellesley one additional society was registered for members of- the 
Government Medical Department, thus increasing the total number 
of societies for salary earners to 8. These societies had a member- 
ship of 3,670 and a Subscription Capital of $371,200 compared with 
8,081 and $284,400 at the end of 1933. Their investments in gilt- 
edged securities and bank deposits amounted to $264,900, an increase 
of $70,000 over the previous year. 


With the liquidation of the Pekan Kongsi Balik Pulau Society 
the number of Rural Credit Societies dropped from 6 to 5, whilst the 
membership and Subscription Capital also decreased from 128 and 
$4,693 to 114 and 3,517. The cash deposits of these societies 
amounted to $2,869 compared with $3,254 at the end of 1933. 


One new society was registered for Indian labourers, bringing 
the total to 13 with a membership of 1,740 and a Subscription Capital 
of $29,816 compared with 1,586 and $27,747. The investments of 
these societies in gilt-edged securities amounted to $30,462, whilst 
they had cash in hand and at the bank amounting to $1,553, 


D.—EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


Sir CECIL CLEMENTI, G.C.M.G., Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
proceeded to England on leave on the 17th February, 1934, but ill- 
health led to his subsequent resignation with effect from the 18th 
October. Mr. ANDREW CALDECOTT, C.M.G., C.B.E., Colonial Secretary, 
Straits Settlements, administered the Government until the arrival 
of Sir SHENTON THOMAS, K.C.M.G., 0.B.E., who assumed the adminis- 
tration of the Colony in succession to Sir CECIL CLEMENTI on the 
9th November. Mr. G. L. Ham acted as Colonial Secretary. 
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Major-General L. C. L. OLDFIELD, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., General 
Officer Commanding the Troops, Malaya, relinquished his Command 
on the 2nd February and was succeeded by Major-General E. O. 
LEWIN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Captain M. R. J. MAXWELL-SCOTT, D.S.0., R.N., was succeeded by 
Commodore W. P. MARK-WARDLAW, D.S.0., R.N., aS Commodore-in- 
Charge of His Majesty’s Naval Establishments on the 1st September. 
Group Captain SYDNEY W. SMITH, 0.B.E., Officer Commanding Royal 
Air Force Far East, remained at his post throughout the year. 


Visitors to the Colony included the Commanders-in-Chief of the 


* China and East Indies Squadrons in January; the Right Honourable 


J. G. LatHAM, Deputy Prime Minister of Australia, in April; 
Sir Jostan Crosby in July ; the Right Honourable Sir PHILIP SASSOON 
in October; the Duke of SAXE-CoBURG and GoTHA and Lord and Lady 
BADEN-POWELL in November. 

A Squadron from the Netherlands Indies consisting of the 
Cruiser “Java” and Destroyers “Witte de With” and “Van Galen”, 
under the command of Commodore SCALONGNE, visited Singapore 
from the 8th to the 13th of March. 

A Training Squadron of the Imperial Japanese Navy, under the 
command of Vice-Admiral HAJIME MATSUSHITA, visited Singapore 
from the 9th to the 12th of March. 

The New Year Honours List contained the following name :— 

Lieutenant ALEXANDER JOHN MINJOOT, M.B.E., (Military 
Division). 

The Birthday Honours List contained the following names :— 

Major-General LEOPOLD CHARLES LOUIS OLDFIELD, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., late General Officer Commanding the Troops, 
Malaya, K.B.E. 

Mr. ARNOLD PERcY Rosinson, Knight Bachelor. 

Lieutenant-Colonel GEORGE CHRISTIAN MEREDITH, M.C., 0.B.E., 
(Military Division). 

Company Sergeant-Major THOMAS AUGUSTINE CUSACK, M.B.E., 
(Military Division). 


A. CALDECOTT, 
Colonial Secretary, 
Straits Settlements. 


SINGAPORE, 9th July, 1985. 
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APPENDIX “4” 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
_ 


Title 


Price 


Publishers or Agents for Sale 





Dominions Office and Colonial 
Office List of 


Blue Book (Straits Settlements) 


Annual Departmental Reports 
(Straits Settlements) es 


Census Report, pritieh Malaya, 
1931 


Malayan Statistics, 1934 (C. S. 
Alexander) Bai aia 


Report by the Rt. Hon’ble W. G. 
0 Ormsby Gore on his visit to 
Malaya, Ceylon and Java, 1928 . 


Economie Conditions in British 
Malaya to 28th February, 1981 
(R. Boulter) 


The Malayan Agricultural Journal 
Malayan Forest Records 


The Geology of Malaya, 1 1931 (I.E B. 
Scrivenor) 


The Flora of the Malay Peninsula, 
1925, 5 vols. (H. N. Ridley) as 


The Birds of Singapore Island, 
1927. (Sir John A. S. Bucknill 
and F, N. Chasen) ae 


Malayan Fishes, 1921 


Oxford Survey of the British 
Empire, 1924. Vol. 2 (Editors: 

Herbertson sod R. 
Howarth) 


One Hundred Years of Singapore, 
1921, 2 Vols. (General Editors: 
w. Makepeace, G. E. Brooke; 
and R. St. J . Braddell), 


One Hundred Years of the Chinese 
in Singapore, 1923. (Song Ong 
Siang) ‘ 


Handbook to British Malaya, 1930 
(Ed. by R. L. German) 


Historical Geography of British 
Dominions, Vol. 1. (C. P. Lucas) 


35/- 
$6 


$6 
$5 


$1 


4/6 


2/6 
50cts. 


Various 
prices 
16/- 


£11-11-0 


$5 
$1 


15/- 
out of 
print 

30/- 

5/- 


not sold 
separately 





Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., London. 

The Government Printing Office, 
Singapore, S.S. 

The Government Printing Office, 
Singapore, S.S. 


The Crown Agents for the 
Colonies; and The Malayan 
;. Information Agency, London 
;Malayan Information Agency, 
| London 


H. M. Stationery Office, London 


H. M. Stationery Office, London 

Dept. of Agriculture, S.S. and 
F.M.S., Kuala Lumpur, F.M. 8. 

Forest Department, M.S. and 
The Malayan {nformation 


Agency, London 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 


L. Reeve & Co., London 


Kelly & Walsh Ltd., Singapore 


The Malayan Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, and Kelly & 
Walsh, Ltd., ingapore, S.8. 


Oxford University Press, 
London 


John Murray, London 


John Murray, London 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London 


Oxford University Press, 
London 
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APPENDIX “A”—continued 





SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—continued 











Title Price Publishers or Agents for Sale 
British Malaya, 1824-1867, 1925. 
(L. A. Mills) - ie $3.50 The Malayan Branch, Royal 
: Asiatic Society, Singapore, 
British Malaya, 1929. (Sir F. A. S.S. and Luzac & Co., London 
Swettenham) a Se 12/6 J. Lane, London 
Papers on Malay Subjects. (Inci- 
lents of Malay life, Law, etc. 
Ed. by R. J. Wilkinson) -»| $1each Kelly. & Walsh Ltd., Singapore, 
Malaya. The Straits Settlements, 
the Federated and Unfederate 
Malay States, 1928. (Ed. by R.O. 
Winstedt) .. oe se 12/6 Constable & Co., Ltd. London 
Report of the Wild Life Commis- 
sion of Malaya— (Volumes I-III) $12 The Government Printing Office, 
$ Singapore, S.S 
Report of Sir Samuel Wilson’s visit 
to Malaya, 1932 fe al 60 cts. |H.M. Stationery Office, London 
Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by His Excellency the 
Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments to enquire into and report 
on the Trade of the Colony. Ba 
1938-1984, Vol. I ar ate $5 The Government Printing Office, 
; Singapore, S.S 
Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by His Excellency the 
overnor of the Straits Settle- 
ments to enquire into and report 
on the Trade of the Colony. te 
1988-1984, Vol. IV. (Appendices) $10 The Government Printing Office, 
Singapore, S.S 
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Reports. etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 
MATION. x y 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
AGT mee Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.} 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. [Cmd. 3993.] 8s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. {Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings, [Cmd. 3717.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 3718.) 48. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
i; adopted by the Imperial Conference). [Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34¢.), 
* COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3628.] 22. (28. 2d.). 
KENT ndices to the Summary of Proceedings. {Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (3s. 3u.). 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (3s. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.1 2s. (28. 2d.). 
KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
4 Railway Rates arid Finauce. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 
\ (Cmd. 4235.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 7d.). 









TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 20. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. {Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (16. 1d.). 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, Merch, 1933. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d, (32. 9d.). 


5 SWAZILAND. we 
A. Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
4 [Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). 
y MALAYA. 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir 8. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
i his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (le. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES, 6 ey July, 1983. 
‘nancial Si ion. Report of Commission, July, i 
pessoas [Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (le. 5d.). 


;, MAURITIUS. 


i ial Situation. f Ce ission, December, 1931. 
Financial Situation. Report of Commi: (Cat ST aaa Any 


f WEST INDIES. i 
F Rapereet the Closer Union Commission, (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) Q [Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1s. 1d.) 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 
ward Telands, [Colonial No. 79. 28. (28. 2d.). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. Pes 

i i i ition. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
Financial and Economic Positio port “[Cmd. 4586.} 4s. 6d. (48, 10d.). 


BRITISH GUIANA. Pa 
- ashe P mission, June, 1931. 

Financial Situation. Report of Com {Cmd. 3938.] le. (Is. 2d.). 

# THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. : ‘ ae 
Teens . Smith, K.B.F., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage mu [Cmd. 3996.] 2s, (2s. 2d.)° 
P ag sll Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
3 Hope Simpson, CLLE., 1930. (Cmd. 3686.] 3s. (88. 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. [Cmd. 3687.] 2s. (2s. 37.). 
onal "hose in brackets include postage. 
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All prices are net. T 





Obtainable from 


M HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; 
EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Streets BELPA ae : 


CARDIFF : St. Andrew’s Crescent; 
eee ee, or through any Bookse 














BAHAMAS, 

BARBADOS, 

BASUTOLAND., 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
BERMUDA, 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO. 
TECTORATE, 


BRUNEI, STATE OF 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA), 
CEYLON. 

CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 
FIJL. 

GAMBIA, 

GIBRALTAR, 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA. 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA, 

JOHORE. 


COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office 
Social and Economic Pr. 
and Protectorates, 
Dependency 
year and they are su 
50s. per annum. 

Territories.) Indivi 


Publishes the Annual Reports on the 
ogress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
most of which contain 
concerned. More than 
pplied at the Subscription price of 
(This rate does not include Mandated 
dual Reports may also be purchased and 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 






























a map of the 
40 Reports appear each 


KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
KELANTAN, 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE, 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS, 

NEW HEBRIDES, 

NIGERIA, 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST, LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT, 

SEYCHELLES, 

SIERRA LEONE, 
SOMALILAND, 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND, 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU, 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS, 
UGANDA, 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE, 


= 
MANDATED TERRITOR IES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 
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Composite Map or GiBert aND Entice Groups; including 
a sketch plan of Tarawa, showing the general configuration 
of a typical lagoon island of the Equator. 


I. GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The twenty-five islands of the Gilbert and Ellice Groups form a 
chain of coral atolls in mid-Pacific, cut by the Equator and lying 
close against the 180th meridian of longitude. 

Beside these two Groups the Colony contains Ocean Island, 
some 250 miles to westward, and Fanning, Washington, and 
Christmas Islands, some 1,800 miles to eastward, of the Gilbert 
Group. The various components of the Colony are so scattered 
that a rectangle of a million square miles of ocean would not contain 
them all; and yet their aggregate area amounts to less than 200 
square miles of land. 

Geologically speaking, Ocean Island stands alone in the Colony, 
being an island of the “upheaved” type: its highest point is 
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280 feet above sea-level. This island, which is the Colony head- 
quarters, is 1,500 acres in extent and possesses large deposits of 
phosphate of lime. All the other islands belong to the Central 
Pacific “‘ area of subsidence”, having been formed by the upward 
growth of coral around the flanks of mountains long since submerged. 
There is no island which rises as much as fifteen feet above sea-level, 
or exceeds in width five furlongs from beach to beach. The atolls 
are mere ribbons of land from five to fifty miles long, enclosing 
lagoons in most cases, and topped with a soil so sandy that it will 
support no useful plant save the coconut, the pandanus palm and 
coarse edible tubers of the taro (calladium) and babai (alocasia 
indica) families laboriously cultivated by the native. 


The language of the Ellice Islands may be regarded as a dialect 
of Samoan ; that of the Gilbert Islands is entirely different from the 
Ellice speech, and shows a strong relationship to certain dialects 
of the Melanesian area. No “ pidgin” English is used in the 
Colony. Conversation is carried on either in plain English or the 
native tongue. The native languages are almost universally used, 
as only a few natives understand any language but their own. The 
Ellice Islanders converse among themselves in the Ellice dialect, 
but conduct church services, and write, in Samoan. 


The Gilbertese of to-day are the descendants of a small, black- 
skinned people who, in about the third century of our era, suffered 
and absorbed an invasion by a large, tawny race of Samoan type. 
The Ellice Islanders are an offshoot of pure Samoan stock, who 
settled in the Group during the sixteenth century. There are no 
aboriginal inhabitants of Fanning, Washington, or Christmas 
Islands. 


The climate is warm but not humid, and is tempered by the trade 
winds. The nights are cool for equatorial regions. The Colony 
is free from malaria and fevers of the typhoid group. In normal 
seasons. the annual rainfall ranges from about 50 inches in the 
vicinity of the Equator to about 100 inches in the Northern Gilberts 
and 150 inches in the Southern Ellice Islands. In normal seasons 
the wettest months are December, January, and February, while 
the months with least rainfall are September and October. Ocean 
Island and the Gilbert Group are subject to drought. Fanning 
Island and the Southern Ellice Islands appear to be outside the area 
where drought conditions may be expected. Occasional west to 
north-west gales occur between October and March but the wind 
does not reach hurricane force. The Colony lies between the 
northern and southern equatorial hurricane belts. 


The Gilbert Group was discovered, piecemeal, by British naval 
officers between 1765 and 1824; the Ellice Group, between 1781 
and 1819. The first known white trader came to the Gilberts 
in 1837, and was responsible for the introduction of rum and guns 
to the natives of Tarawa. By 1846, when Commodore Wilkes 
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of the United States Navy visited the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
not a few beachcombers and traders had established themselves 
in both Groups. This was a period of great violence, when native 
factions were incited and actually led to battle by fugitives from the 
prisons of civilization, and the native name for the white man was 
“The Killer”. 


In 1856 the first missionary, Hiram Bingham, of the American 
(Boston) Board of Foreign Missions, preached Christianity in the 
Gilbert Islands. Between the ‘fifties and the early ‘nineties of 
last century, the Ellice Group became the happy hunting ground 
of the “black birders”, who kidnapped thousands of natives for 
forced labour in the coffee plantations of Central America, and also 
introduced measles to the race. By these two evils the race was 
reduced from over 20,000 souls to under 3,000. 


In 1892 the two Groups were proclaimed a British Protectorate 
by Captain H. M. Davis, of H.M.S. Royalist. The jurisdiction of 
the Resident Commissioner of the Protectorate was extended to 
Ocean Island by a Proclamation of 1900. At the expressed desire 
of the natives both Groups were annexed to His Majesty’s dominions 
by an Order in Council of the 10th November, 1915, and were known 
as the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony as from the 12th of January, 
1916. 


Ocean Island, of which the inhabitants are closely related to the 
Gilbertese, was included within the boundaries of the Colony by 
an Order in Council of the 27th of January, 1916, which came into 
operation on the 3rd of Aprilfollowing. By the same Order, Fanning 
and Washington Islands were also made part of the Colony, while 
Christmas Island was included by an Order which took effect from 
the 10th of November, 1916. 


The Union Group (three islands) lying about 250 miles north of 
Samoa was made part of the Colony by Order in Council of the 
29th of February, 1916, and subsequently excluded and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Governor-General in Council of the Dominion 
of New Zealand. The Orders in Council effecting this change were 
dated the 4th of November, 1926. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


The Colony is under the charge of a Resident Commissioner who 
resides at Ocean Island, which is the Colony headquarters, and who 
is responsible to. the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific 
who resides in Fiji. There is no Executive or Legislative Council. 
The Ordinances are enacted by the High Commissioner under the 
provisions of the Pacific Order in Council, 1893. 

The Colony is sub-divided into five administrative districts 
each under the charge of a European officer who is responsible to 
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the Resident Commissioner. The headquarters of these districts 
are at Tarawa, Butaritari and Beru in the Gilbert Group, Funafuti 
in the Ellice Group, and at Fanning Island. 


Much of the work of administration is done by the natives them- 
selves. Each island which has an indigenous population has its 
own native Government, constituted under the provisions of the 
Native Laws Ordinance, 1917, and presided over by a native 
Magistrate whose duties include the administration of the native 
laws and regulations, and the supervision of the island police, 
prisoners and prisons. The native Government maintains law and 
order under the general supervision of the European Administrative 
Officer of the district of which the island forms part. Each village 
is in charge of one or more local headmen according to its size and 
situation. The Magistrate in session with village headmen con- 
stitutes a monthly Court. On him falls the greater bulk of the 
executive work and responsibility and, except during the few days 
in each month when the native Court is in session, it is he who 
exercises general control, issues instructions, and decides questions 
on matters affecting the people as a whole. On each island also 
is a native Scribe who collects licence fees, fines, and tax copra 
from the natives, keeps records of Government cash received and 
disbursed, births, marriages, deaths, rainfall, shipping, and minutes 
of native Court proceedings, in prescribed books. He is also the 
local Postmaster. The population of 30,000 souls represents the 
largest body of natives under close and complete administration 
within the limits of the Western Pacific High Commission. The 
system of local government by native bodies under the supervision 
of European officers has reached a more advanced stage than else~ 
where in the Pacific, and the day is in sight when it may become 
possible to allot even greater responsibilities to indigenous assemblies. 
The ultimate end in view is that the Gilbertese and Ellice peoples 
may learn to govern themselves. 


IIl.—POPULATION. 


The population of the Colony on the 3lst December, 1934, based 
on the returns received from the various districts, was 34,337, 
comprising 33,739 natives, 360 Asiatics, and 238 Europeans. The 
population of Ocean Island amounted to 2,183, composed as 
follows :—652 Banabans, 948 Gilbert Islanders, 115 Ellice 
Islanders, 839 Chinese, 127 Europeans, one Fijian, and one 
Solomon Islander. 


The population of Ocean Island, which reveals an increase on the 
figures given in the previous Annual Report, varies considerably 
from year to year dependent upon the numbers of indentured 
labourers employed by the British Phosphate Commissioners. 

31671 A2 
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Bras anp Draras. 
Births. Deaths. 
Ocean Island ane aad at ae 6 33 54 
= Gilbert Islands :— 
Little Makin... ave es ewe aes 47 19 
7 Butariteri w. eee 46 
Marakei... te Bie ane < nee 49 55 
Abaiang... " mo ee ao ais 7 70 
Tarawa ... Sea tse eas ec ate 65 97 
Maiana ... 36 27 
Ra Kuria_... ie ie ay ate ne 8 3 
Aranuka AAs oe oe Ss oe 10 4 
Abemama is See aa a8 ase 39 17 
Nonouti... oe ay ves se asd 80 
Tabiteuea ee: Sas oa ta aw 113 
Nikunau Pers ave wi 08 one 80 
Onotoa ... 7 
Tamana eee see Yeu Ses Ba 45 31 


i Total ... ae e068 we oo «. 907 683 


Ellice Islands :— 
Nanumea wea on ase Fes ase 24 13 
Nanumaga ee... an aes mee «21 11 
Niutao .. 0... oe ree 0 Be, La 0) 
Nui ase veim gdeey tse Sg lave ll 1 
Vaitupu... sis ies cae tes fan 30 25 
Nukufetau are one ee ate Ai 23 7 
Funafuti Soe aes ae ahr geee 14 12 
Nukulaelae Ke ie ca 10 

| Niulakita 1 


Total ... ee aes ie aoe «+ 160 93 
Fanning Island ... oe ted See sé 12 2 
Washington Island se a aan na } No statistics available. 
Christmas Island... eos oe ne eee 


BEES a 





Total... vee er ao aa aes 12 2 





Colony Totals tee se we we 1112 832 





The small but steady annual increase in the population of the 
Colony is still being maintained, although it will be noticed that 
the number of deaths during the year on the islands of Banaba 
(Ocean Island), Marakei, and Tarawa exceeded the number of births 
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during that period. The serious drought experienced at, Banaba, 
culminating in an outbreak of beriberi was responsible for a large 
number of deaths at that island, and an epidemic of influenza, 
probably introduced into the Colony by one of the vessels loading 
copra at Tarawa, subsequently spread to other islands and was 
responsible for a number of deaths at the islands of Tarawa and 
Marakei. 

Owing to the uncertain state of the copra market the Fanning 
Island Company withdrew all their employees, both European and 
native, from Washington Island during the period under review. 

The number of marriages celebrated in the Colony during the 
year 1934 was as follows :— 

Natives 378; Europeans 1; Asiatics Nil. 

The rate of infantile mortality in the Colony during the year 

was 180-8 per 1,000 births. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


Hospitals and Asylums. 

Tarawa Central Hospital—The Medical Department is adminis- 
tered from Tarawa Island, the Tarawa Central Hospital, which 
is a Colony Government hospital, being the chief medical institution 
in the Group. Cases of sickness which cannot be treated by native 
dressers at smaller hospitals are sent to Tarawa Central Hospital 
for operative or other treatment at the hands of the senior staff. 
The Senior Medical Officer is resident at this hospital. 

The following statistics show the medical work of the Tarawa 
Central Hospital during 1934 :— 


In-patients treated a ues are See KL TD 
Treatments to out-patients ar fe 2,693 
Operations performed... vee aes we :185 
Anti-yaws injections given «fi iy w= 855 
Deaths in hospital ee S Wee 10 


The Funafuti Hospital is also a Coleg Govenukent hospital. It 
is the central hospital for the Ellice Group, and cases for medical 
and operative treatment are brought to it whenever the opportunity 
offers. The Medical Officer for the Ellice Islands has been absent 
during the whole of the year and the hospital has been in the charge 
of a senior native medical practitioner assisted by a junior native 
medical practitioner and a staff of native dressers and nurses. 

The following statistics show the work performed at the 
Funafuti Hospital during 1934 :— 


In-patients treated bee ae se aie 81 

Treatments to out-patients wee ats a. 8,584 

Operations performed... ae gee v. — :269 

Anti-yaws injections given ee ves v=: 582 

Deaths in hospital ee its a ‘ie 5 
Sere 
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Central Leper Asylum, Tarawa.—Cases of leprosy occurring in 
the Group are brought to this asylum whenever the opportunity 
offers. The Island dressers are quick to recognize cases of leprosy 
among the people under their care and take steps to isolate them 
from all other people until such time as they can be seen by a medical 
officer and brought to the Asylum. 

The following are the figures for the asylum for 1934 :— 


In the asylum at the end of 1933 a aos 27 
Admitted during 1934... eae a tee 4 
Died during 1934 .. a5 aa 6 
Remaining in the asylum at end of 1934 ie 25 


Island hospitals.—These are established at each of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands. On two of the larger Gilbert Islands there are two 
hospitals, one each at the north and south ends. These hospitals 
are staffed and supplied with medicines, etc., by the Colony Govern- 
ment from the Tarawa Central Hospital in the Gilberts and from 
the Funafuti Hospital in the Ellice. Each Island dresser travels 
about his island regularly in addition to attending to his patients 
in the hospital. At each of the larger islands there are at least two 
dressers, but at every hospital there is one dresser who is able to 
perform minor operations such as the extraction of teeth or the treat- 
ment of injuries, and is also able to give injections of Novarsenobillon 
for the treatment of yaws. 

The following figures show the work done by the dressers in the 
Group during the year :— 


In-patients treated or se a's ... 2,863 
Treatments to out-patients a pee ... 38,206 
Operations performed... ase eek « 1,530 
Anti-yaws injections given ee fy «9,186 
Deaths at Island hospitals ie wa SLY 


Mental Hospital. —This is an sdjinct to the Tarawa Central 
Hospital and is in the direct charge of the Senior Medical Officer. 
All patients are well cared for and the majority are given light 
duties to perform which keep them fit physically and help con: 
siderably to improve their mental condition. 

The following are the figures of admissions, discharges, etc. :— 


In lunatic asylum at end of 1933 38 a 9 
Admitted during 1934... whe fae eet 6 
Discharged during 1934 ... <8 we ee 4 
Remaining at end of 1934 ou see Sas ll 


General Health Work. 

Yaws.—The incidence of “evident” yaws in the group has 
declined greatly. As has been stated, Island dressers are able to 
give weekly injections for the treatment of this crippling disease, 
and the beneficial effect of this work is quite evident to anyone 
travelling through the various villages. The natives have come to 
put so much faith in the “needle” that they present themselves 
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A regular inspection of these buildings is carried out by the 
Medical Officer, Ocean Island, the Officer in Charge of Constabulary, 
Ocean Island, and the Manager of the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners, and in this way defects are noted, complaints received and 
rectified, and a high standard of housing conditions prevails. 

All houses occupied by Europeans and Chinese, and the Chinese 
and indentured native locations, are lighted by electricity. 

The Banabans (natives of Ocean Island) are not indentured, and 
live in their own native villages. Between 80 and 100 Banabans 
are, however, employed by the British Phosphate Commissioners as 
day labourers. 

Provision was made in the Colony Estimates for the financial 
year 1984-35 for the continuation of the work of reconstruction 
of the Police Lines at Ocean Island. The necessary materials were 
ordered as soon as the Draft Estimates had been approved but work 
had not been begun at the close of the calendar year. 

At Fanning Island the indentured labourers are Gilbertese and 
are housed in suitable buildings constructed with European materials. 
These buildings are inspected by the Administrative Officer and the 
Medical Officer stationed at the Island. 

In the Gilbert and Ellice Groups the native employees of the 
Government and trading firms are provided with buildings, out- 
houses, etc., similar in every respect to those in the native villages. 

King’s Regulation No. 1 of 1915 provides that no dwelling which, 
in the opinion of the Resident Commissioner or certain other officers 
mentioned therein, is unfit for habitation shall be assigned to any 
labourer. In addition to Sections 33 to 36 inclusive of the Regula- 
tion mentioned, the Gilbert and Ellice Public Health Ordinance, 
No. 8 of 1929, provides for the enforcement of sanitary laws. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The principal products of the Colony are phosphate of lime 
obtained at Ocean Island, and copra from all the other islands. A 
smal] quantity of shark fins is also exported. 

Phosphate of lime.—The most important product is the phosphate 
of lime mined on Ocean Island by the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners. The deposits of the mineral on Ocean Island and the 
neighbouring island of Nauru (also worked by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners) give a higher phosphoric acid reaction than those of 
any other known area. All the phosphate mined is exported. 

The quantities and values of phosphate exported during the 
six calendar years 1929-1934, are shown in the following table :— 


Year. Tons. Value. 

: £ os. de 
1929 wee sak wae 226,710 283,387 10 0 
1930 toe re a 172,050 202,435 19 0 
1931 see ai ore 129,868 159,115 5 0 
1932 y08 Ss eae 196,875 265,781 5 0 
1933 aad wes 2 188,150 251,917 16 6 
1934 aaa oe aes 211,250 279,906 5 0 
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The Europeans employed by the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners are engaged in the United Kingdom or Australia for 
limited periods according to the nature of their respective duties. 
They are provided with free partly-furnished quarters. The Chinese 
are obtained from Hong Kong and sign a three-years’ agreement. 
They are not accompanied by their womenfolk. The Gilbertese 
labourers are recruited under the provisions of King’s Regulation 
No. 1 of 1915 and amending Ordinances. Their term of service 
is twelve months, and one-third of their number are accompanied 
by their wives and a limited number of children. The Chinese and 
Gilbertese recruited labourers are provided with free quarters and 
tations. The Banabans, although in regular employment, are 
classed as casual labourers and live in their own villages. 


Copra is the product of all islands in the Colony except Ocean 
Island. At Fanning and Washington Islands, Gilbertese recruited 
labourers are employed for the purpose of planting the lands and mak- 
ing copra. Their term of service is three years but by mutual consent 
the term may be extended to four years. Tahitian labour is em- 
ployed at Christmas Island. In the Gilbert and Ellice Groups all 
the coconut-bearing lands are in the hands of natives. These 
lands are not cultivated, and the copra represents the coconuts 
in excess of what is required by the natives for domestic consump- 
tion. The Gilbert and Ellice Groups have no other industry on 
which to fall back should the demand for copra cease. 

The quantities and values of copra exported during the six 
calendar years 1929-1934 are shown in the following table :— 


Year. Tons. Value. 
£ 
1929 596 aos 2,875 46,324 
1930 as Ses 6,115 94,222 
1931 Bae ee 1,397 90,710 
1932 os vee 6,559 66,077 
1933 see ee 6,968 67,978 
1934 5,259 31,225 


Mat-making.—The mats woven by native women of pandanus 
leaf are among the finest in the Pacific. The Gilbertese mats 
depend upon texture and finish for their appeal ; those made in the 
Ellice Islands are less finely plaited, but are decorated with woven 
designs of striking colour. Hats of a texture and durability equal 
to the best Panama are also produced, and can be made to any 
size or shape, if blocks be supplied. Fans are manufactured of 
prepared leaf and coloured feathers. Baskets and bags of beautiful 
design and workmanship can be made to any pattern. There is 
no limit to the ingenuity of the native women in the manufacture 
of fine plaited articles. There is, however, only a local market for 
these articles. 

Pearl shell exists in the lagoon of Christmas Island, but the 
lessees (Central Pacific Coconut Plantations, Limited) do not pay 
much attention to the export of this commodity. Shell has also been 
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found in Onotoa Lagoon (Southern Gilberts), but cannot be worked 
by naked diving, owing to the presence of a ferocious type of eel. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


Details of the goods imported during the financial year ended 
the 30th June, 1934, are as follows :— : 





General Description Value 

£ 

Alcoholic liquors ins ans ah A 2h oes 2,498 
Bicycles... 3 nes zoe vee aes aes ails 773 
ees material wee A oe hte Es Pan 1,216 
Cement.. ae Ley the bce bis ae es 2,360 
Coal... oot a ae ae abe £83 fee 1,963 
Crude oil aoe ss 18 ose Ae he Mas 2,833 
Drapery.. aes Koi a ead see tea os 9,564 
Explosives ucubties ise oe a one see aa 915 
Fishing materials con Poh ans aes re 2s 618 
Flour... mee ose oa a wae as 973 
Fruits and vegetables .... an ate ann oe Say 2,051 
Hardware was oe oes ae wae ne ose 4,550 
Kerosene oe a oe aes eae de aoe 988 
Lubricating oil ... ote ee ee roe waa aie 1,201 
Machinery fe aes as set nee no ns 8,676 
Medical goods . ace on a ous es Vis 2,219 
Milk... 18 moe ee ace ose alee 974 
Provisions, sundry aie oy ea8 oe res we 17,118 
Rice... cs Bos eos bar age ast 4,131 
Sugar ... thie bbe eee ae ae ton aa 2,095 
Timber ... ane wns “te ASS ee ie “ae 2,907 
Tobacco... ae ee te Se oe See 6,261 
Miscellaneous Eee Sitti rd vers ao “... 17,556 
£94,429 


The gross value of imports and the gross value and tonnage 
of exports for the five years ended 30th of June, 1934, were 
respectively as follows :— 

Exports. 
Year. Imports. Value. Tonnage. 

£ £ 

148,779 351,496 213,328 


1929-30 ... 

1930-31 ... oe8 se 194,425 263,344 156,563 
1931-32 ... toe one 114,511 259,120 148,915 
1932-33... ons oe 117,920 398,068 233,200 
1933-34 7 94,429 259,843 179,276 


Most of the imported goods are shipped out of Australian ports 
and are produced in the United Kingdom and Australia. The 
balance comes from New Zealand, America, Japan, and China. 
Most of the goods brought to Ocean Island arrive in British ships, 
but the goods brought direct to other parts of the Colony arrive 


mainly in foreign ships. 
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Nearly all the phosphate of lime is exported to Australia and New 
Zealand and is carried mainly in British ships. During the period 
under review, however, one shipment of 7,500 tons was exported 
direct to Holland from Ocean Island. The balance is shipped to 
Japan. 

All the copra produced in the Colony is normally exported in 
foreign vessels to America or Japan, but during the period under 
review two shipments were sent direct from Tarawa to Spain and 
Italy respectively, in British vessels, chartered by Messrs. Burns 
Philp (South Sea) Company, Limited. The low price of copra in 
the world’s markets made it still necessary for copra sacks to be 
admitted free of duty, and a sliding scale of export duty on copra, 
based on the London price of this commodity at the end of each 
month, was introduced to assist the trading firms in the Colony. 

The price paid to native co-operative societies and non-native 
traders during the year under review was £3 per ton, and to individual 
natives £2 10s. per ton. These are the lowest prices yet recorded 
in the history of the Colony, and it is not, therefore, surprising that 
the tonnage of copra exported during the year fell to 3,626 tons, 
or under half the quantity exported during the financial year 
1932-33. i 

During the latter part of the year Messrs. W. R. Carpenter and 
Sons, Limited, combined with Messrs. On Chong and Company, 
Limited, the Chinese firm trading at Butaritari, and it is hoped that 
the presence of another active trading firm in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands will lead to greater competition and a consequent increase 
in trading activities. 


VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Europeans.—Europeans in the service of the Government and 
industrial and trading concerns are provided with free partly 
furnished quarters. Unmarried employees of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners receive free board, lodging, and laundry. All 
houses on Ocean Island are lighted by electricity which is supplied 
free to employees of the Commissioners ; other Europeans pay for 
the service. With economy a married couple can live on about 
£27 a month and a bachelor on about £18 to £20 a month. These 
amounts do not include clothing, luxuries, and entertainment 
expenses. . 

Chinese—Chinese mechanics employed on Ocean Island receive 
an average wage of £5 10s. 0d. a month, and coolie labour £2 a 
month, with rations, quarters, and lighting in both cases. 

Natives—On Ocean Island native labourers employed by the 
British Phosphate Commissioners under contract receive £1 12s. 0d. 
a month with rations, quarters, and lighting, and a bonus of 8s. a 
month for satisfactory work. Casual labourers receive 4s. a day 
without rations or quarters. In other parts of the Colony the wages 
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vary according to the locality in which employed and the nature of 
the employment. Labour employed under signed contract is paid 
from £1 a month with quarters and rations to £5 a month without 
rations. Casual labourers receive from 2s. to 5s. a day, according 
to whether free rations are issued or not. Native employees of the 
Government receive from £12 to £200 a year with rations (or an 
allowance in lieu thereof) and quarters. 


General.—Where rations are issued they are on a liberal scale. 
All working tools are provided by the employer. No labourer is © 
required to work for more than 9 hours a day with a maximum of 
50 hours a week. Only those engaged on necessary services are 
required to work on Sunday. A capitation tax of £10 a year 
is payable in respect of each non-native employed in the Colony. 
Although the individual is liable it is the practice for the employer 
to pay the tax. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Mission education dates back to 1860, soon after the arrival in 
the Northern Gilberts of that distinguished missionary, Hiram 
Bingham, who reduced the Gilbertese speech to writing, translated 
the Bible into the vernacular, and wrote a dictionary of the lan- 
guage. Other Mission bodies followed the American Board, under 
whose auspices Bingham worked. The London Missionary Society 
started schools in the Ellice Group in 1865 and in the Southern 
Gilberts in 1870. The Mission of the Sacred Heart followed in the 
Central Gilberts in 1889. Until 1900 the native teachers employed 
came from other Pacific Islands, mostly Hawaii and Samoa. 

At this time, the year 1900, the Missions reorganized their 
respective systems and central institutions for teachers and senior 
students were planned and in time established. As a consequence, 
Gilbertese teachers became available for the development of village 
education, and a large increase in the number of these schools 
followed. In the Ellice Group, however, the practice was con- 
tinued of drawing teachers from Samoa. By the year 1920, there 
were native teachers in every village of the two main Groups and 
of Ocean Island. 

The number and broadcast nature of the islands together with 
their atoll formation renders many village schools necessary in the 
Gilbert Group. Two hundred there are of the two Missions and this 
for a population of 27,000. In the Ellice Group, with its 4,000 
people, only eight village schools are wanted, as the island popula- 
tions are gathered each in one village and there is but one Mission. 

Grants-in-aid to Mission central schools were given for the first 
time in 1914 and were established in 1917-18. With some increases, 
they have been maintained to the present time. Grants-in-aid to 
village education began in 1930, with the training of native Mission 
teachers at the King George V school, Tarawa, under a scheme of 
co-operation between the Missions and the Government. 
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The foundation of the Education Department occurred in 1920. 
The scheme then devised had for its object the training of native 
boys at a central boarding school in the Gilberts. These boys were 
intended for service in Government departments as medical practi- 
tioners, clerks and interpreters, dressers, and teachers. A second 
object was the general education of Banaban boys at a day school 
on Ocean Island where a common fund could be drawn upon for 
this local purpose. Some three years later, upon the representa- 
tions of the Ellice natives, a central boarding school was established 
in the Ellice Group, having a similar object to the school in the 
Gilberts. In 1929, the one European school in the Colony was 
opened at Ocean Island. 

Considerable changes occurred in the boarding schools in 1930, 
as a result of the attention directed to village education. The 
King George V school added to its activities by becoming a teacher- 
training centre, where native teachers undergo a year’s course. 
The Ellice Islands school limited its activities ; the Headmaster 
was withdrawn and a reduced number of pupils continued under 
the charge of native masters. 

Expenditure on education remained much as for the previous 
financial year—£4,990, as against £4,960. The cost of village 
education fell, owing to the failure of some schools to earn efficiency 
grants. Grants-in-aid to Mission central schools suffered no change. 
Three of the four Government schools and administration showed 
small increases of expenditure. The figures are as follows :—village 
education, £486. Mission central schools, £500; administration, 
£752 ; European school, £386; King George V school, £1,666 ; 
Ellice Islands school, £1,020; Banaban school, £181. 

Colonial revenue contributed £3,796 to the cost of education ; 
the Banaban Fund, £1,021, and the British Phosphate Commissioners, 
£175. 3 
The number of improved village schools at the end of the year, 
when five more native teachers finished their training course at the 
King George V school, was thirty-two. Of thirty-five teachers 
trained for these schools, three are not at work. These thirty-two 
schools are all in the Gilbert Group. The hope of having improved 
schools in the Ellice Islands remains unfulfilled, as difficulties, 
chiefly financial, preclude any continuance of the teacher-training 
scheme. 

This situation affects the Gilbert Islands, too. Since 1930, 
native Mission teachers have been trained at the rate of ten yearly, 
for service in village schools. The immediate objective was the 
provision of forty improved village schools and the goal aimed at, 
inclusive of the Ellice Group, was 100 schools. One of the two 
Missions withdrew from the scheme of co-operation between the 
Government and the Missions after three years, thus leaving only 
the other Mission’s quota to be trained for the fourth year, the one 
under review. This explains the figure of thirty-five schools. 
mentioned above, instead of forty. 
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The results accruing from the co-operative scheme, curtailed 
though it has been, are satisfactory. The trained teachers are 
stationed in the larger villages of the Gilbert Group, with the 
result that a quarter of the school children are under the new 
instruction. Inspection reports reveal that most of the schools-are 
being carried on efficiently. The progress made may be considered 
as a first large step in the improvement of village education. 

The amalgamation scheme between two Government schools, the 
King George V school and the Banaban school, was dissolved 
during the year. It had endured for eight years. The Banaban 
boys at the former school returned to their home island in June, 
and most of them resumed attendance at their old school. The 
plan outlined at present is to have the former status of the Banaban 
school restored and the building of a larger school on another site. 

The situation regarding teacher-training and the changes in 
Banaban education form the outstanding events of the year. But 
the year has been noticeable for attention to text-books. The 
schools seem likely to have greatly improved resources in the matter 
of local text-books, owing to the help of missionary and anthro- 
pologist. 

There are no welfare institutions of a special nature in the Colony ; 
but the continued work of the ‘“ Women’s Committee” on each 
Ellice Island is worthy of mention. The committees hold daily 
inspections of infants in their individual villages, giving advice 
on clothing, feeding, and treatments. They form a body of opinion 
calculated to keep a reactionary parent under control. Such 
welfare units have not, unfortunately, their counterparts in the 
Gilbert Islands, due to the impossibility of co-operation for the 
purpose among a scattered population.’ 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


The following is a summary of the vessels which called at Ocean 
Island, and Tarawa (Gilbert Islands) during the year 1934 :— 


From Ocean Island. Tarawa. 
Australia ve 16 
Japan ... ae fis 10 _ 
Gilbert Islands es 18 46 
Nauru ... a tas 13 1 
New Zealand ... aoe iT: _ 
Marshall Islands ae —_— 6 
Fanning Island eed _ 1 
Ellice Islands ... te —_— 1 
Ocean Island ... we —_— 13 
Honolulu Bs aes aa 1 
British Solomon Islands — 1 
Protectorate. — —— 
3 64 71 


| 
| 
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The greater number of vessels which call at Ocean Island dis- 
charge mails and stores there, and then proceed to the neighbouring 
island of Nauru to load a cargo of phosphate. The remainder 
carry phosphate from Ocean Island to various ports in Australia 
and New Zealand, and occasionally to China, Japan, and Europe. 

Tarawa, the distributing centre for mails in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Groups, is connected direct with Australia by the irregular visits of 
vessels chartered by Messrs. Burns, Philp (South Sea) Company, 
and Messrs. On Chong and Company of Butaritari, for the purpose 
of exporting copra. Messrs. Nanyo Boyeki Kaisha of Butaritari 
Island export copra in their own auxiliary schooners which pay 
irregular visits to the Colony from the Marshall Islands. 

Communication between the Gilbert and Ellice Groups and 
Colony headquarters is maintained by the Government vessel 
Nimanoa, which makes irregular trips, in so far as circumstances 
permit, between Tarawa and Ocean Island for the carriage of 
passengers and mails to and from the Gilbert Group. During the 
period under review one visit was made to the Gilbert Islands 
by one of the vessels owned by the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners, for the purpose of repatriating and recruiting labour. 

Inter-insular communication between the two Groups is main- 
tained by the Nimanoa and two small vessels engaged in the local 
copra trade on behalf of Messrs. Burns, Philp (South Sea) Company, 
and Messrs. On Chong and Company, while the Gilbert Islands are 
connected with Fanning Island by the annual visits of a vessel 
chartered by Fanning Island Limited, for the purpose of recruiting 
and repatriating labour. Communication between the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands and Fiji is maintained by the Nimanoa which usually 
visits Suva once a year, and the London Missionary Society’s 
vessel John Williams V which makes two trips a year. One of His 
Majesty’s ships of war also visits the Colony once a year and after 
visiting Government headquarters at Ocean Island usually proceeds 
to Suva via Tarawa and Funafuti. 


Roads. 


Roads in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands were first made at the 
instigation of the early missionaries from Hawaii and Samoa. 
Though they are not of elaborate construction, they suffice for the 
needs of the islands and the surface of reef mud is adequate to 
support motor-bicycle traffic. While the road on Abaiang Island 
runs continuously for some 25 miles, yet on the majority of the 
islands bicycling is rendered difficult by the frequent breaks in the 
land, where the ocean connects with the lagoon. The aggregate 
length of the island roads is estimated at 300 miles. 


Wireless Telegraph. 


No inland telegraph service exists at present on any island in the 
Colony, but a telephone system comprising some forty subscribers 
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thas been in operation at Ocean Island for some time. This system, 
mainly the property of the British Phosphate Commissioners, is 
operated through a small exchange situated at their power house. 

A radiotelephone service, owned and operated by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners, is in operation between Ocean Island and 
Nauru. This service is extended to the Commissioners’ steamers 
Nauru Chief and Triona when those vessels are in range. 

A radiotelegraph station is maintained at Ocean Island by the 
Government. This station conducts a government, public, and 
maritime service and is the clearing point for all traffic “into” 
and “ out of ” the Colony, from and to all parts of the world. 

Messrs. Burns, Philp (South Sea) Company, Limited, maintain a 
small radiotelegraph station at Tarawa Island in the Central 
Gilberts for communication with certain shipping, the island of 
Beru in the Southern Gilberts, and, through Ocean Island Radio, to 
all parts of the world. 


The London Missionary Society maintains a low-power radio- 
telegraph station at the Society’s headquarters at Rongorongo, 
Beru. This station communicates with Tarawa Island and gives a 
limited public service. Communication with the outside world is 
effected via Ocean Island Radio. 


In the Northern Gilbert Islands no permanent radiotelegraph 
station is in existence, but as the island of Butaritari is the head- 
quarters of Messrs. On Chong, a trading company, whose vessel, 
the s.s. Macquarie makes that port her base, and is fitted with 
radiotelegraphy, it can be said that a semi-permanent station is in 
existence there. This group is of course cut off from the rest of the 
world during the Macquarie’s trips around the islands to collect 
copra, but at the same time the vessel brings the more isolated 
islands of the Colony into touch with the outer world if only for a 
brief period. It is anticipated that Messrs. W. R. Carpenter, Com- 
pany. Limited, will erect a permanent radiotelegraph station at 
Butaritari early in 1935. 

With the exception of an amateur transmitting station the Ellice 
Group is without telephones or telegraphs of any description. At 
Funafuti, the headquarters of Ellice Islands Administration, a small 
low-powered short-wave transmitter is operated by the Administra- 
tive Officer, who is brought into contact with the outer world via 
similar stations established at islands of the Gilbert Group and at 
Ocean Island. Owing to lack of transport within the Colony, and 
the distance of Funafuti from Government Headquarters at Ocean 
Island (787 miles), this communication has proved to be very useful 
to the Government. 


At Fanning Island a low-powered telegraphy transmitter is in 
operation by the Manager of Cable and Wireless, Limited. This is 
purely a private station and is used for communication with vessels 
in the vicinity. 


owas im 
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XI. BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 


An agency of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia (Savings 
Bank Branch) is established on Ocean Island. The rate of interest 
during the period under review was 2} per cent. per annum on the 
first £500 at credit of each account and 2 per cent. per 
annum on the excess of balance of £500 to £1,000. There 
are no banks in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups, where the 
traders generally have a current account with the principal firms 
who act as their agents and bankers. Natives may deposit their 
cash with the Government for safe keeping and may withdraw 
whatever amounts they may require from any financial officer in 
any part of the Colony upon personal application and the produc- 
tion of the pass-book. A few natives of the Ellice Islands have 
opened accounts with the Government Savings Bank in Fiji. 


Currency. 

All taxes, duties, fees, fines, and wages are payable in British 
coin, but the currency commonly used in the Colony is Australian. 
A system of international money orders is established. Postal 
orders of values from 6d. to £1 are issued from Ocean Island only, 
but are cashed throughout the Colony. 


Weights. 


The local use of standard weights and measures of the United 
Kingdom is validated by Ordinance No. 10 of 1916. 


XII.— PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department consists of a European Superin- 
tendent, a European foreman, one Chinese carpenter, four native and 
half-caste carpenters, and three temporary native mechanics. This 
staff is assisted, whenever practicable, by prison labour. In 
the absence of the Superintendent of Works, European officers 
of the District Administration and the Medical and Education 
Departments supervise the public works being carried out at 
their respective stations. The Native Governments supervise 
the communal works carried out by the natives on their 
respective islands. The Superintendent of Works periodically in- 
spects and reports on the condition of all buildings, maintainable 
under the “upkeep of stations”’ vote, at the district stations in the 
Colony. 

Provision was made in the 1934-35 Estimates for the appointment 
of a European foreman, but approval was not obtained until 
December, and the appointment has since been made. 
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Ocean Island.—The construction of a new office of native materials 
for the Resident Commissioner was commenced in July and finished 
on the 11th September, 1934. ‘ 

A new sentry-box was made and erected in front of the Residency 
at the beginning of December. 

Four reinforced concrete incinerators for the Banaban native 
villages were put in hand on the 8th November, and those in Ooma, 
Tabiang and Tabwewa were finished by the middle of December, 
while work on the fourth for Buakonikai had still to be completed 
at the end of the year. Twenty sanitary bins were provided in 
each native village for the collection of rubbish to be burnt. 

Full advantage was taken during the latter part of the year to 
execute outstanding work of an annually recurrent nature. 


Gilbert Islands—At Beru district station, a cistern 15 feet in 
diameter, with a flat concrete roof was constructed for the Medical 
Officer’s quarters. The work on the foundations was started during 
the last week in July, and the cistern was finished during the last 
week in August ; up to the end of December, the following additional 
work on the medical Officer’s quarters was carried out. 

A separate bath-room and lavatory building was erected, with 
concrete walls and roof of monolithic construction, and a small 
header tank built of concrete on the roof of the bath-room, to 
supply water to the bath and shower and the water-closet. 

A covered passage in concrete was built between the new bath- 
room and the verandah of the house. The Kaustine system was 
removed, and a water-flushing closet was installed and connected 
to a two-compartment concrete septic tank, which was built on 
the spot. The septic tank system has been reported to be entirely 
satisfactory, and functions perfectly, even with the use of the 
somewhat brackish well-water obtainable. Work on the mosquito- 
proof room was not quite completed at the end of December. The 
removal of the existing house guttering, and re-fixing at new levels, 
to run the rain-water into the new cistern, remains to be completed. 

At Tabiteuea, the European-built office attached to the Adminis- 
trative Officer’s quarters was re-thatched and re-floored ; portions 
of defective walling were cut away and replaced. 

A survey of the whole of Betio Island was made, also a large part 
of Butaritari adjoining the Government Station was surveyed, and 
plans were prepared in December. 

Ellice Islands.—At Funafuti district station, new quarters for 
the Administrative Officer were erected ; the external walls were 
built with concrete hollow blocks, the floor in hardwood, and the 
roof was fibrolite-tiled. Asbestos cement sheets were used in the 
construction of the interior partition walls. Running water was 
provided in the kitchen and bath-room; a two-compartment 
septic tank of concrete construction was built and connected to a 
water-flushing closet. The building operations were finished on 
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the 8th of December. The demolition of the Administrative 
Officer’s old quarters was then started, and finished on the 28th of 
December. 


The Government Station at Funafuti was surveyed by the Super- 
intendent of Works, and a plan to scale prepared. 


The gaol for females was completely re-thatched, and the demolition 
of that for males was started on the 3lst December to enable a new 
concrete gaol building to be erected on the site during the early 
months of 1935. 


XIII.— JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


Civil and criminal jurisdiction is exercised in the Colony by 
Deputy Commissioners sitting in Courts constituted under the 
Pacific Order in Council, 1893, ef seg. In civil matters appeals may 
be made from these Courts to the Supreme Court of Fiji (vide 
Article 88 of the Pacific Order in Council, 1893). As regards 
criminal jurisdiction, all sentences of imprisonment exceeding six 
months or of fines exceeding £100, imposed by the Court held other- 
wise than before the High Commissioner or a Judicial Commis- 
sioner, are submitted automatically for review by the Supreme 
Court of Fiji, sitting as a Court of Appeal (vide Articles 80 and 81). 
If, in criminal proceedings, the accused be charged with an offence 
punishable with death or penal servitude for seven years or more, 
the Deputy Commissioner’s Court has no power to try the case, but, 
if satisfied that there is reasonable ground to put accused upon his 
trial, must commit him for trial before a Judicial Commissioner. 


There is practically no Police Court work in the Colony except 
at Ocean Island, where, in the absence of a resident judicial officer, 
the Resident Commissioner or the Administrative Officer carries 
out the necessary magisterial duties. 


The business of the Ocean Island Court is chiefly connected with 
the application of the rules made under King’s Regulation No. 1 
of 1915 and Ordinance No. 9 of 1929 for the governance of 
approximately 518 native and 334 Chinese labourers locally employed 
by the British Phosphate Commissioners. 


Statistics of the Court’s work for the year 1934 are set forth in 
the following table. It will be noticed that the number of charges 
has decreased steadily from 1,007 in 1930 to 189 during the year 
under review, although this may be partly explained by the reduc- 
tion in the numbers of labourers engaged by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners. 
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There are no practising barristers or solicitors in the Colony. 


A code of Native Laws is administered in the Native Courts 
(consisting of island Magistrates and village headmen) under the 
supervision of Administrative Officers. A European officer has no 
power to try cases under the Native Laws, his function being limited 
to the review, alteration, and amendment of sentences inflicted by 
the Native Courts. Though the island Magistrates are, on the whole, 
surprisingly efficient considering their education, their chief weakness 
is an imperfect realization of the relative gravity of offences within 
the same class. The Magistrates tend too often to inflict the 
maximum sentence without regard to mitigating circumstances. 


Island Regulations for the good order and cleanliness of the islands 
are enacted by the Native Government under authority of the 
Native Laws Ordinance No. 2 of 1917, such regulations being 
subject to the approval of the Administrative Officer, on behalf of 
the Resident Commissioner. These regulations have been pub- 
lished in book form in the English, Gilbertese, and Samoan lan- 


guages. 


Armed Constabulary. 


The Police of the Colony consist of an Armed Constabulary con- 
stituted under Ordinance No. 9 of 1916, and an Island Police Force 
appointed under the Native Laws Ordinance No. 2 of 1917. The 
Armed Constabulary is under the command of the Resident Com- 
missioner. A European Officer of Constabulary is in charge of the 
Police establishment at Ocean Island. The non-commissioned 
officers and men are natives, the authorized strength being 61. 
The native Magistrate of each island is responsible for the supervision 
of the Island Police Force, whose total numerical strength in the 
Colony stands at 266. 


Of the 61 non-commissioned officers and men in the Armed 
Constabulary, 45 are stationed at Ocean Island where regular beat, 
night patrol, and guard duties are carried out, and special constables 
are supplied as required to maintain discipline and order. The 
majority of the Police stationed at Ocean Island are Ellice Islanders 
who have proved themselves to be patient, good naturcd, and 
intelligent in handling the mixed races of the community. In 
addition they excel in handling boats through the surf when landing 
and embarking medical and customs officers, passengers, and mails. 


An outbreak of beriberi occurred on Ocean Island during the 
period under review and while several constables recovered after 
treatment at the hospital, one died and several were discharged as 
being medically unfit for further service in the force. Recreation 
in the forms of cricket and football are encouraged, and these, 
together with physical training and bayonet drill, ensure fitness 
among the members of the force. 
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Gaols and Prisons Department. 


Prior to 1934 the duties of warders at Ocean Island and District 
headquarters were performed by members of the Armed Con- 
stabulary, but consequent upon a reorganization of the force during 
the period under review, a permanent staff of seven warders was 
appointed to exercise supervision over the gaols and prisoners. 
A village warder and/or wardress are appointed on every island in 
the Colony to supervise the prisoners and they are also responsible 
for the cleanliness of the prisons under their charge. 


There are five Colonial gaols in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony, established at Ocean Island, Funafuti and Fanning Island, 
respectively, and two at Tarawa Island (ie., Betio and Bairiki). 
To these gaols are usually sent prisoners who are undergoing 
sentences of over six months’ imprisonment, while other prisoners 
sentenced by the Native Courts serve their term of imprisonment in 
Island prisons, of which there is one on every island in the Gilbert 
and Ellice Groups. Schedule C of the Gilbert and Ellice Gaol and 
Prison Ordinance, 1916, lays down that a Government Medical 
Officer shall, when in residence, visit the gaol at least three times 
a week and if practicable visit prisoners in solitary confinement 
daily. It is also his duty to examine every prisoner on his 
admission to the gaol and report to the Resident Commissioner any 
matter which requires attention in view of the medical or sanitary 
interest of the prisoners. He must render a full report on the 
death of any prisoner and carry out a post-mortem examination if 
he so deems it necessary. It is his duty, in addition, to attend the 
execution of every capital sentence and every infliction of corporal 
punishment’ within the prison. 

During 1934 the health of prisoners incarcerated in Colonial gaols 
was uniformly good, although the outbreak of beriberi at Ocean 
Island caused the daily average of prisoners sick to rise to 4-5 
during the month of October. One prisoner died in hospital at 
Betio during the month of December as a result of heart failure 
due to chronic asthma. 


Prisoners in Colony gaols are, as far as possible, trained in some 
useful occupation during the period of their imprisonment. By 
being attached to station carpenters’ shops and by being required 
to help in the construction of boats, houses, stores, etc., they 
acquire knowledge which they are able to turn to good account after 
their release from prison. It is a well-known fact locally that a 
native who has served one or more terms of imprisonment is the 
best man to employ as a domestic servant. The rations provided 
being slightly more abundant than a native is able to afford in his 
own home, and the discipline of work, food, and sleep being far 
more regular than those which he would ordinarily observe, he 
usually leaves prison a heavier and healthier man than he was at 
the time of his conviction. 


wea 
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Juvenile offenders.—A system of treatment, based on the provisions 
of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933 (22 Geo. 5, Ch. 12) 
has now been instituted in the Colony, although such are the social 
and moral codes of the natives and the general effect of educational 
and Mission influences that, on the few occasions that a juvenile 
comes before the Court, it is for some trivial offence, for which as a 
tule a warning by the Court or a whipping by the parents suffices. 

Payment of fines.—The Court almost invariably gives an offender 
@ reasonable time to pay a fine imposed, if satisfied that the fine 
cannot be paid immediately but will be paid if time is allowed. 
The time allowed varies according to the circumstances of the case 
and the nature of the offence. An offender who defaults and is 
imprisoned is released on payment of a proportion of the fine 
equivalent to the unexpired portion of his term of imprisonment. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following more important legislative acts were passed during 
the year 1934 :— 
Ordinance No. 2.—Customs Duties Ordinance. 
Ordinance No. 3.—British Phosphate Commissioners (Pay- 
ment of Revenue) Ordinance. 
Ordinance No. 5.—To regulate the Importation of Textiles. 

Ordinance No. 2 of 1934 is designed to implement the spirit of 
the Ottawa Agreements by bringing into force a British preferential 
tariff for goods and merchandise entering the Colony. 

Ordinance No. 5 of 1934 is also an enactment of considerable 
importance, designed to enable the Colony to co-operate with other 
parts of the Colonial Empire in dealing with foreign competition 
in cotton and artificial silk goods. 

There is no factory legislation in the Colony, no legislation dealing 
with compensation for accidents, nor legislative provision for old 
age; but under section 40 of King’s Regulation No. 1 of 1915 and 
paragraphs 13 to 15 of the Schedule to the Employees Control 
Ordinance No. 9 of 1929, provision is made for the treatment of 
sickness amongst labourers free of charge. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 
The totals of the revenue and expenditure of the Colony for the 
last seven years were as follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 

£ 8. d. £ 8d. 

1927-28 os tas 71,964 16 1 45,632 9 6 
1928-29 os ae 73,712 1 3 60,595 0 9 
1929-30 on oa 67,105 11 7 59,324 3 5 
1930-31 see se 63,704 16 10 61,453 14 2 
1931-32 on nae 49,110 10 9 53,946 11 10 
1932-33 ae vee 59,399 17 3 46,753 9 4 


1933-34 ae oes 45,358 16 6 53,299 1 4 
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Revenue. 
The following are the details of revenue for the last three years :— 





1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 

£ os. d £ os. d. £ os. d. 

Customs duties ... _ 19,285 19 11 22,985 2 11 18,253 15 1 
Native taxes, etc. ee 6,248 14 10 6,205 8 11 3,307 1 4 
Licences, etc. Bae ay 10,548 17 8 11,046 3 3 8,522 10 6 
Fees, reimbursements, etc. 4,243 18 8 4,391 110 4,499 16 3 
Post Office... ee a 475 7 7 463 14 11 394 10 6 
Telegraphs ab Poet 92 2 9 135 6 6 105 13 6 
Royalties ... oe Soe 3,048 9 0 5,700 15 0 4,880 2 0 
Interest... ea see 4,836 19 5 4,372 4 9 3,583 17 10 
Miscellaneous Ey ee 772 10 11 3,350 0 2 873 19 6 
Imperial Grant... wis 562 10 0 750 0 0 937 10 0 
£49,110 10 9 £59,399 17 3 £45,358 16 6 





A great decrease is apparent in the figures for the financial year 
under review as compared with those for the preceding year. The 
very low price of copra affected directly the receipts from native 
landowners’ tax (paid in copra) which forms the bulk of the revenue 
under the second head above, and indirectly affected the receipts 
from export duty on copra, import duties, and store licences. 
Reduced exportation of phosphate from Ocean Island is shown by 
the decrease under “ Royalties” and indirectly by decreases in 
import duties and, under the head of “ Licences, ete.”, in capitation 
tax on the non-natives employed in connexion with the phosphate 
industry. Rates of interest on fixed deposits in Australia and 
New Zealand were further reduced, thus causing a decrease under 
“Interest.” The decrease under “ Miscellaneous ” was due to the 
fact that appreciation of the value of the stocks in which Colony 
funds are invested amounted to £376 5s. 11d. only, as against 
£2,639 13s. in the previous year. 

An increase is shown in the amount of Imperial Grant received 
during 1933-34, but this is due to the crediting in the year under 
review of the instalment of the grant due in respect of the first 
quarter of the succeeding year. 


Expenditure. 


The following are the details of Expenditure for the last three 
years :— 


1981-32, 1932-33. 1933-34. 
£3834 £8 d £8 d 
Pensions and Gratuities ... 2,622 9 6 1,934 13 6 1,503 6 4 


High Commissioner’s Depart- 2,297 6 4 2,356 17 5 2,497 19 2 
ment. 

Resident Commissioner’s De- 3,155 3 8 2,895 9 11 2,666 14 2 
partment. 

Treasury and Customs +» —- 2,364 10 11 1,842 15 6 1,853 18 7 


rae a, 
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Expenditure—cont. 
1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 
District Administration ... 3,472 5 6 3,269 4 11 3,334 14 7 
Police and Prisons -- 6426 2 8 6,535 16 11 5,956 19 7 
Defence Forces S00 wet 1510 0 18 8 4 5517 0 
Medical Department... ++ 10,205 10 8 9,686 10 5 9,826 13 2 
Transport... =... 6,029 6 1 4,710 7 2 7,884 16 7 
Post Office ... fee age 620 5 7 510 13 9 505 2 2 
Telegraph. =... (0,098 13 1 1184 1 6 1,240 5 4 
Audit Department ... Pr 255 0 0 407 15 8 300 3 2 
Miscellaneous... we +» 4,940 18 8 2,113 4 3 3,218 14 4 
Education Department... 4,602 10 5 4,655 0 0 4,383 13 10 
Public Works Department ... 1,189 4 9 924 16 6 931 1 5 
Public Works (Annually Re- 1,047 4 11 953 13 7 1,337 0 1 
current). 

Public Works (Extraordinary) 48 65 4 300 2 11 1,974 0 7 
Island Administration «- 3,126 4 4 2,453 17 1 3,828 1 3 

£53,946 1110 £46,753 9 4 £53,299 1 4 





Expenditure during the year under review, while greater than 
in the preceding year, was yet £3,000 less than the amount 
originally estimated. The principal savings on the estimates were 
effected under the heads of District Administration (salary of an 
Administrative Officer, etc.) and medical (rations and other supplies 
in the Gilbert Islands, etc.). 

Expenditure on Pensions, etc., consisted only of regular pension 
payments since no gratuities on account of reduced pensions were 
paid during the year. 

The decline in expenditure on Police and Prisons is due principally 
to the decrease in the number of prisoners in Tarawa gaol. 

Purchase of ammunition was the cause of increased expenditure 
on the Ocean Island Defence Force. 

Expenditure on the Government vessel (under the head of 
“Transport ”) was due to extensive repairs (by which H.M.CS. 
Nimanoa was largely rebuilt), together with purchase of copper 
sheathing for the hull, and spare parts for the engines. 

Miscellaneous expenditure shows an increase of over a thousand 
pounds, due in the main to the newly-established contribution to 
Empire Defence Services, and also to the initial printing of the 
Blue Book of the Colony, and to legal expenses in the Chief Judicial 

Commissioner’s Court. ; 

The principal item causing increased expenditure on Public 
Works (Extraordinary) was the construction of new quarters for the 
Administrative Officer at Funafuti. A number of minor works 
under this head were also carried out. 

An increase is shown under Island Administration, but this is due 
to better communication with the outlying islands allowing arrears 
of expenditure incurred by the Native Governments to be brought 


to account. 
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Public Debt. 
The Colony has no public debt. 


Assets and Liabilities. 
The assets and liabilities of the Colony as at the 30th June, 1934, 
were as follows :— f 
Assets. Tnabilities. 
£ 8. d. £ s. d. 
Cash in hand and at Bank eae 7,071 1 8 
On fixed deposit - 101,150 0 0 
Drafts and remittances... Sak 3,371 14 6 
Deposits :— 
Estate of M. Shea, invested... 450 0 0 
Banaban Royalty Trust Fund, 
invested as er re 
Banaban Provident Fund, 
invested ees irr oes 
Banaban Landowners’ Fund 
(Mining Area), invested ... 22,500 0 0 
Banaban Landowners’ Fund 
(Non-mining Area), invested 342 19 0 
Estates Trust Accounts ... es 1,388 18 5 
Deposits on trust... 9... 2,384 19 6 
Sundry deposits... 12,419 7 2 
Advances :— 
Joint Colonial Fund... Yes 6,000 0 0 
Sundry advances ae oe 203 10 11_—- 
Unallocated Stores... ee fee 1,497 13 3 
Imprests ... see nat wr) 3,625 0 11 
Investments :— 
Colony (Crown Agents) .. 21,844 10 8 
Banaban Royalty Trust (with 
Crown Agents) vee 25,105 7 11 
Banaban Royalty Trust (fixed 
deposits) op ies aos 
Banaban Provident Fund (with 
Crown Agents) ae na 
Banaban —_ Provident Fund 
(fixed deposits) is .. 17,794 15 11 
Banaban Landowners’ Fund 
(Mining Area), fixed deposits 22,500 0 0 
Banaban Landowners’ Fund 
(Non-mining Area), Savings 
Bank 


31,976 19 4 


27,294 12 10 


6,871 11 5 


9,499 16 11 


342 19 0 
Estate of M. Shea “ 450 0 0 


Excess of assets over liabilities ___ 116,070 6 10 





£220,828 3 1 £220,828 3 1 
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Taxation. . 
Taxes, with the receipts therefrom in 1933-34, were as follows :— 


£8. kd, 
(a) Import duties ory my .. 17,245 11 9 


(b) Export duty on copra, at 10s. per ton* ... 1,008 3 4 © 


(c) Native land tax (assessed annually accord- 
ing to the productivity of each Sasi 
and paid in copra) Ass 2,716 16 3 


(d) Licences (principally store licences—£930, 
and ship licences—£921)... a . 2,473 7 6 


(e) Capitation tax, at £10 a head on non- 
natives of the Pacific Islands (other 
than public officers, ministers of ues 
and certain others) soe aes .. 4,942 0 0 


(f) Payments by Fanning Island, Ltd., Central 

, Pacific Coconut Plantations, Ltd. (at 
Christmas Island) and Imperial and 
International Communications, a in 
commutation of taxation a 1,030 0 0 


(9) Royalty paid by Central Pacific Coconut 
Plantations, Ltd., on account of ia a 


tion of Christmas Island.. ee 100 0 0 

(h) Royalty on phosphate une from 
Ocean Island, at 6d. per ton ... ... 4,780 2 0 
£34,296 0 10 


* Duty ad valorem was imposed as from the 14th June, 1934. 


Of the above taxes, (h) and by far the greater part of (e) are 
furnished by the phosphate industry of Ocean Island, and (6) and 
(c) by the native copra-growing industry of the Gilbert and Ellice 
groups of islands. Store licences are mainly dependent on copra : 
the greater part of the receipts from ship licences comes from the 
phosphate industry. 


Customs Tariff. 


A preferential Customs tariff in favour of British goods was 
established by Ordinance No. 2 of 1934 as from the 15th March, 
1934. On most classes of imports the preferential duty is the 
same as the duty levied under the superseded tariff, while the 
general duty is, in most cases, double this rate. 
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Specific duties are as follows :— 


Preferential. General. 

Malt liquors see AN ves per gal. 3s. 6s. 
Anchors and chains a ve per Ib. 4d. 1d. 
Cards, playing... aes + per pack 1s. 2s. 
Cement... ee a «es per cwt. 8d. Is. 4d. 
Cigarettes ... ts ce «per Ib. 6s. 98. 
Cigars ree ae on «per Ib. 7s. 6d. lls. 3d. 
Dynamite, etc. ... ae vs per Ib. 6d. Is, 
Tron, black Pa as + per Ib 30s. 60s. 
Tron, galvanised, and wire rope per ton 60s. 120s. 
Iron, pig or scrap Ay: +. per ton 20s. 40s. 
Petrol, etc., benzoline, etc., crude 

and Diesel oils ... oe ss per gal. 4d. 4d 
Kerosene, according to closed flash 

test ae at 2 «per gal. 3d. or 6d. 3d. or 6d. 
Mineral oils, other, in bulk w+ per gal. 6d. 6d. 
Oils, non-mineral, in bulk .. per gal. 6d. 1s. 
Paints and colours ons + per ewt. 4s, 8s. 
Putty es att ees ++ per cwt. 3s. 6s. 
Spirits, methylated S68 s+ per gal. 2s. 4s. 
Spirits, other wee per gal 26s. 39s. 

(or proof gal. 
if applicable). 
Tanks, iron See BBS «. each 10s. 20s. 
Timber, dressed ... te «per 100 ft. 2a, 4s. 
super. 

Timber, undressed eee +» 100ft.super. 1s. 6d. 38. 
Tobacco, manufactured, in packets per Ib. 3s. 4s. 6d. 

or plugs. 
Tobacco, manufactured ... .. in tins 5s. 7s. 6d. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured + per Ib. 2s. 2s. 
Wines, sparkling ... wes + perliquid gal. 10s. - 15s. 
Wines, still... oY om + per liquid gal. 4s. 6s. 


Duties ad valorem are in most cases 12} per cent. preferential 
and 25 per cent. general. Watches are at 124 per cent., whatever 
the country of origin. Bicycles and motor cycles, musical instru- 
ments and appliances and perfumery are at 15 per cent. and 30 per 
cent., respectively. Jewellery is at 20 per cent. and 40 per cent., 
respectively. The preferential duty on machinery and _ parts 
thereof, and railway material, is 10 per cent., and the general 20 per 
cent. 

The following goods, while exempt from duty if of British origin, 
are charged at 124 per cent. if foreign : copra sacks, Church materials 
and furnishings, medical goods for free distribution by Missions, 
cinema films, flour, infants’ foods, fruits and vegetables, apparatus 
for printing religious and educational books, manures, milk, 
mosquito-netting, Rifle Club prizes and rifles, rice, sailcloth, school 
materials, furnishings and prizes, soap (plain), sugar, surgical 
instruments, uniforms for Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 

The following goods are unconditionally exempt from duty: 
animals and birds, articles by parcel post on which the duty would 
not exceed 6d., ships’ ballast, coal and coke, coconuts, coin of the 
realm and currency notes, copra, cylinders for gas or ammonia, 
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flags, guano, Government medals, etc., oysters (living), pictures 
and photographs (unframed), printed matter, seeds, samples, 
postage stamps, official uniforms, vaccine lymph and other anti- 
toxins, passengers’ baggage—personal effects, used tools of trade, 
and household effects not exceeding £100 value which have been 
in use for not less than one year. 


The cost of packages is included in the dutiable value of goods. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 


There are no Excise duties. The only stamp duty is that charged 
under the provisions of Ordinance No. 14 of 1917, ie., 2d. on every 
receipt (other than receipts issued by or to Government) for sums 
exceeding forty shillings. 


Hut Tax or Poll Tax. 


There is no hut or poll tax. A capitation tax of £10 per caput 
per annum is levied upon non-natives of the Pacific Islands (with 
certain exceptions) and an annual tax, payable in copra, is levied 
upon landowners. 


XVI.—-MISSIONS. 


There are two Missions established in the Colony, the London 
Missionary Society (Congregationalist) and the Sacred Heart 
Mission (Catholic). 

The headquarters of the London Missionary Society in the Gilbert 
Islands are at Rongorongo, Beru, where a central training school 
for native pastors and a printing press are established. A European 
staff of three ministers and one lay helper assisted by their wives 
and two other ladies carry on the work of the Group. The living 
and housing conditions maintained at Rongorongo, both for natives 
and Europeans, reach a standard of comfort unequalled elsewhere 
in the Group. 

The Ellice Islands come within the sphere of operations of the 
Samoan Branch of the London Missionary Society. There is no 
Catholic Mission in the Ellice Group. 


The official headquarters of the Sacred Heart Mission are at 
present at Tarawa, but the Mission’s printing press and central 
training school are situated in the neighbouring island of Abaiang. 
A staff of over fifty priests, sisters, and lay brothers is distributed 
over the Gilbert Group. 


Approximately 43 per cent. of the natives of the Gilbert Group 
are adherents of the London Missionary Society and 35 per cent. 
are adherents of the Sacred Heart Mission, the remaining 22 per 
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These societies are purely trading concerns and not being regarded 
as proper co-operative societies, pay a yearly store licence at the 
same rate as individual traders. 


(b) Native co-operative societies proper, who buy goods for, 
and purchase from, their members. These societies have a 
limited membership, an entrance fee, and all the transactions 
of the societies are with their own membership only. 


Societies of this character do not pay any licence fee, transactions 
between the European firms and a given society being regarded in 
the same manner as transactions with a single individual. 

While native co-operative societies have been formed in virtually 
every island in both the Gilbert and Ellice Groups, it is still too 
early to state whether or not the movement will prove an ultimate 
success, and along what lines it will develop in the future. These 
societies have recently passed through a very anxious and trying 
period due to the very low price of copra, the impossibility of selling 
their copra or buying any goods except from one of the two 
European trading firms, both of which maintain the same level 
of prices, and the lack of legislation for their guidance and control 
under governmental supervision. It is probable, however, that these 
times of economic stress are not without a valuable effect on the 
movement generally, for the inefficient and weaker societies have 
been wound up, and the better organised societies have gained 
much valuable experience of adverse economic conditions. 

The lack of guiding legislation is probably the greatest handicap 
which the societies and those officers interested in supporting the 
movement have had to face, and draft legislation in this connexion 
is at present under consideration to regularize the organization of 
the societies and enable them to function more efficiently. 

In general it may be stated that the movement is better organized 
in the Southern Gilberts district and the Ellice group than else- 
where in the Colony. This has been chiefly due to the able 
guidance and encouragement of the Administrative Officers posted 
in those districts, and freedom from competition with the large 
European companies which are established in the Northern and 
Central Gilberts. 


XIX.—WEATHER REPORTS AND RAINFALL STATISTICS. 


Modern meteorological instruments are installed at Ocean Island 
and supervised by an officer of the British Phosphate Commissioners, 
who specializes in this work and transmits daily weather reports 
to Suva. The meteorological station at the Ellice Islands school, 
Vaitupu, is now closed and the instruments have been transferred 
to District headquarters at Funafuti. Recordings are forwarded 
daily by wireless to Fiji and monthly meteorological reports are 
transmitted to the Air Ministry in London and to the harbour- 
master at Suva. 
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The annual rainfall statistics in inches for the islands of this 
Colony during the year 1934 were as follows :— 


Ocean Island.—23-44 


Gilbert Islands. Ellice Islands. 
Butaritari... ». 107-98 Abemama ... 19-93 Nanumea_ ... 58-84 
Little Makin ... 82-64 Nonouti ... 18-67 Nanumaga ... 34-87 
Marakei ... .. 657-63 Tabiteuea ... 16-03 Niutao «82°68 
Absiang ... ... 49:98  Beru w- 25-27 Nui...  ... 78°37 
Tarawa ... ve 82-47 Nukunau... 15-66 Vaitupu «85-96 
Maiana ... we 22-55 Onotoa - 20-63 Nukufetau ... 116-67 
Kuria_... .. 23-66 Tamana ... 17-99 Funafuti... 108-36 
Aranuka ... .... 23:08 = Arorae » 28-08  Nukulaelae ... 116-74 


Fanning Island 49-92 


The following rainfall figures for Ocean Island over a period of 
the past five years are of interest :— 


1930 ... vee 128-31 1933 ... _ s+. 39-29 
1931 ... 3S. «+. 89-57 1934 ... cea we 23-44 
1932 ... sua --» 66-30 


This remarkable decrease in the annual rainfall at Ocean Island 
culminated in a serious drought during the year under review. The 
food-producing trees on the island practically ceased to bear fruit, 
and an outbreak of beriberi, together with the lack of fresh food- 
stuffs, caused a number of deaths among the native population. 
The steady decrease in the rainfall during recent years may be 
attributed almost wholly to the absence of the westerly rain-bearing 
winds during the months from October to April. 

Drought conditions of a milder nature occurred in the Gilbert 
Islands, and the coconut crop has suffered accordingly. Heavy 
rainfall will be necessary before prospects for the present year can 
be described as normally satisfactory. 


XX.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sowani Puamau, First Native Medical Practitioner, was awarded 
the distinction of M.B.E. (Civil Division) in the King’s Birthday 
Honours List for 1934. The Badge was presented to Sowani at 
Suva by His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, on the 
Ist February, 1935. 

During the month of September Sowani was offered and accepted 
the post of Assistant Provincial Commissioner, Lau District, Fiji, 
and on his departure for Fiji terminated a period of over twenty- 
nine years’ service in the Medical Department of this Colony. 

The appointment of Dr. D. M. Young, Senior Medical Officer, 
terminated during the year under review and he left the Colony on 
the 27th July en route for the United Kingdom. 
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2s. 6d. 

* Medical and Sanitary Reports. Published annually. Government Printing 
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* “In the South Seas”, by Robert Louis Stevenson. Various editions available. 
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Society. Quarterly, £1 per annum. 





* Copies of these publications may be seen in the Library of the Colonial Office. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The territories comprising the Uganda Protectorate lie between 
the Belgian Congo, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, and Tan- 
ganyika Territory. The Protectorate extends from about parallel 
1° south latitude to the northern limits of the navigable waters of 
the Albert Nile (Bahr el Jebel) at Nimule. - On the east its 
boundary extends from Mount Zulia on the Sudan border along the 
Turkana Escarpment to the crater of Mount Elgon (14,178 feet) 
and thence runs along the Malawa and the Sio rivers into the 
north-eastern waters of Lake Victoria. The outstanding features 
on the western side are the Nile-Congo watershed, Lake Albert, 
the River Semliki, the Ruwenzori Range (16,794 feet), and Lake 
Edward. 

Until a survey of the whole country has been completed only 
provisional statistics of area can be furnished, but for all practical 
purposes the Protectorate may be taken to cover an area of approxi- 
mately 94,204 square miles, of which 13,616 square miles are water. 
The whole of this area is at a considerable height above sea-level, 
the altitude of the greater part being between 3,500 and 4,000 feet. 
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Climate. 

Climatic conditions are not uniform throughout the Protectorate, 
but, with the exceptions mentioned below, the temperaure is 
moderate and varies slightly throughout the year. The mean 
maximum temperature for most districts averages 83° F., and the 
mean minimum 63° F. On the Ruwenzori Range there is extreme 
cold, with perpetual snow, while it is also cold on the higher slopes 
of Elgon. 

The highest ‘‘ absolute maximum ’’ registered was 100° F. at 
Budini, and the lowest ‘‘ absolute minimum ”’ 41.1° F. at Kabale. 
The annual and daily range at four representative stations in the 
Protectorate is illustrated in the following table :-— 


January. July. 
AbsoluteMax. AbsoluteMin. AbsoluteMax. Absolute Min, 
°F oF. °F °F. 

85-3 57-7 80-3 57-0 
98-0 51-9 85-0 56-0 
85-0 41-1 81-8 42-0 
90-0 52-0 83-0 67-0 





The mean daily range of temperature in each month at these 
same stations is :— 


Entebbe. Mbale. Kabale. Hoima. 

°F, oF. °F, oF, 
January ae tn 17-1 30-5 26-8 25-7 
February ia ayy 16-3 27-9 25°8 24-8 
March ... eS ast 15-0 24°65 23°7 21-9 
April ... eee aes 13-9 22°6 23-8 20-2 
May ... bes Oe 12-6 18-7 20-9 18:5 
June ... wa ag 13-8 20-7 26-5 19-4 
July ... ise ane 14-4 18-9 27-0 17-0 
August = = 15-1 18-9 27-0 18-4 
September... sae 15:9 21-2 25-5 19-5 
October oe dee 16-4 24-0 24-1 19-8 
November... es 16-8 25-2 24-8 21°3 
December cee ‘ 16:0 26-9 24:5 22-6 


The total rainfall for the year was 6 per cent. below normal, 
January, February, March and September being unusually dry. 

In the north the total rainfall was generally above normal; 
Arua was 15 per cent., Gulu 17 per cent. and Ngetta 4 per cent. 
above normal; Mubende, due to heavy rains during the last three 
months of the year, was 14 per cent. above normal. With few 
exceptions the total rainfall for the remainder of the Protectorate 
was below normal ; Kampala was 3 per cent., Entebbe 14 per cent., 
Masaka 6 per cent., Jinja 13 per cent., Mbarara 35 per cent. and 
Kabale 16 per cent. below normal. 

The highest fall for the year was 70°41 ins. at Kalangala, the 
lowest 29°41 ins. at Mwirasandu. The greatest fall recorded in 24 
hours was 4°35 ins. on the 30th April at Moroto. 
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History. 


The peoples of Uganda make their earliest appearance in 
authentic history in the latter part of the nineteenth century when 
European explorers first arrived in the country.. Uganda appears 
to have been untouched by outside influences prior to the penetra- 
tion of Arab traders to the southern end of Lake Victoria in the 
early nineteenth century; and even the slave trade had hardly 
affected it when the first Europeans, Speke and Grant, reached it 
in 1862 from the south in their search for the sources of the Nile. 
In response to the famous appeal for missionaries launched by 
H. M. Stanley (who visited Buganda in 1875), English missionaries 
came to Uganda in 1877 and were soon followed by French Roman 
Catholics. | Both denominations, as well as proselytizing Arab 
Moslems, had gained many adherents by the time of the death of 
Mutesa (the ‘‘ Kabaka’’ or native King of Buganda) and the 
accession of his son, Mwanga, in 1884. 


The murder, by Mwanga’s orders, of Bishop Hannington, who 
in defiance of native superstition attempted to enter the country 
from the east, precipitated a systematic persecution of all the new 
religions, and reprisals, which involved the country in “‘ religious ”’ 
wars for the next seven years. 


For a time it was uncertain whether Uganda would come under 
the British or German sphere of influence in Africa, but in 1886 
Germany renounced her claims, and Captain Lugard (now the 
Right Honourable Lord Lugard, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.8.0.), on 
behalf of the Imperial British East Africa Company, concluded 
a treaty in 1890 with Mwanga, giving the British the right to 
intervention in the internal affairs of Buganda. Captain Lugard 
succeeded, not without having to overcome the gravest difficulties, 
in pacifying the country, but in 1892 the Company found them- 
selves unable to bear the expense of administering Uganda any 
longer. Sir Gerald Portal, sent by the British Government to 
report on the advisability of establishing a Protectorate, hoisted 
the British flag in Kampala in March, 1893, but had to leave the 
country shortly afterwards on account of ill health. A British Pro- 
tectorate was declared on 27th August, 1894. Three years later 
Mwanga instigated a rebellion, and when this was suppressed 
he fled the country, being succeeded by his infant son Daudi Chwa 
(the present Kabaka) under the guidance of three Regents. Soon 
afterwards a discontented section of the Sudanese troops maintained 
in Uganda mutinied and were joined by Mwanga and Kabarega, 
Mukama (hereditary paramount chief) of Bunyoro, who had con- 
sistently hindered British administration. After a year’s cam- 
paigning they were defeated and deported, and since 1899 the 
country has been peaceful. Its political organization is dealt with 
in the next chapter. 
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The year 1901 saw the completion of the Uganda Railway from 
Mombasa to Lake Victoria, without which the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Protectorate would never have been possible. The 
growing of cotton, now the staple industry, was started in 1903; 
and the Busoga and the Port Bell Railways and a great part of the 
country’s present fine system of motor roads were constructed to 
provide cheap transport for this product. Sleeping sickness (try- 
panosomiasis) ravaged the islands and shores of Lake Victoria from 
1902 onwards, causing hundreds of thousands of deaths and necessi- 
tating the removal of the population from the affected areas. The 
islands have since been repopulated, and as a result of the pre- 
cautions taken the disease has not recurred on the Lake. Some 
191,600 of the people of Uganda served in the Great War, five 
battalions of the 4th King’s African Rifles being raised in the 
Protectorate, while 117,819 men were recruited to maintain the 
personnel of the Carrier Corps. 


After the Armistice, and the succeeding economic difficulties, the 
country made rapid progress, despite the famine, rinderpest, and 
influenza visitations of 1919 and the dislocation of trade consequent 
upon the change of currency necessitated in 1920 by the fluctuations 
of the Indian exchange. 


u 


IL.—GOVERNMENT. 


When the first European travellers arrived in Uganda they 
found among the Bantu races, and notably among the Baganda, 
developed political organizations of a sort above the average of 
African indigenous civilizations. There existed within the prin- 
cipal Bantu tribes a central monarchy and government machinery 
of a nature superficially resembling the feudal system. British 
administration was based to a great extent on these existing organi- 
zations, and, upon the pacification of the country following the 
capture of Mwanga and Kabarega, it devolved upon Sir H. H. 
Johnston, as Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner, to make arrange- 
ments which defined the functions of the Native Governments of 
Buganda, Toro, and Ankole, and their relations with the suzerain 
Power. Agreements to this effect were formally concluded between 
1900 and 1902, while a similar agreement with the Native Govern- 
ment of Bunyoro was concluded during 1938. 


From the time of the earlier agreements the work of extending 
British administration over the more primitive peoples of the Pro- 
tectorate went steadily ahead, and was made easier, in the Eastern 
Province, by the enterprise and co-operation of Baganda chiefs and 
agents. Apart from the murder of the British Sub-Commissioner in 
Ankole in 1905, which rendered necessary the suspension of the 
Ankole Agreement for a time, the years of administrative expan- 
sion were without any serious incident, and the population has 
continued to acquiesce in European rule. 
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From its establishment the Protectorate was administered by a 
Commissioner until 1907, when Sir H. Hesketh Bell was appointed 
the first Governor. In 1921, Executive and Legislative Councils 
were established, the latter containing nominated non-official 
members among a majority of official members. 


Since 1926, when the Rudolf Province was formally transferred 
to Kenya Colony, the Protectorate has been divided into four 
Provinces—Buganda, Eastern, Western, and Northern. The 
Buganda Province is on an entirely different footing from the re- 
mainder, since, under the terms of the Uganda Agreement of 1900, 
the Kabaka exercises direct rule over his own nationals ‘‘ to whom 
he shall administer justice through the Lukiko, or Native Council, 
and through others of his officers in the manner approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government.’’ The Lukiko is constituted as follows :— 


The Kabaka’s three Ministers (Katikiro or Prime Minister, 
Omulamuzi or Chief Justice, and Omuwanika or Treasurer) ; 

The twenty county chiefs or their lieutenants ; 

Three notables from each county, selected by the Kabaka; 
and six other persons of importance in the country, appointed 
by the Kabaka. 


All chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka and his Ministers with 
the approval of His Majesty’s representative, and the Kabaka and 
his Lukiko, with the consent of the Governor, have the power to 
make laws governing his nationals in Buganda. 


In the other three Provinces, Native Administrations are recog- 
nized which are constituted to a greater or lesser degree, in accord- 
ance with the degree of advancement attained by the tribes 
concerned, on the model of Buganda. A Native Administration 
exists in each district or tribal area of the Eastern, Western, and 
Northern Provinces, the Councils being composed of the county 
chiefs and their sub-chiefs who may for routine purposes be repre- 
sented by their subordinate chiefs. In these Provinces the Para- 
mount Chief, where such an office exists, is controlled and advised 
in the exercise of his authority by the Provincial Administration. 
The Councils have no legislative powers except the power, subject 
to the Governor’s pleasure, to alter by resolution Native Law and 
to fix penalties for its breach. Except in regard to the judicial 
functions of Native Courts and to routine matters of administration, 
the Native Administrations in these Provinces are, in fact, advisory 
bodies only. They are permanently in session for the purpose of 
dealing with magisterial and routine matters, and submit to the 

District Commissioner, or the Paramount Chief,:if any, from time 
to time, their views on such subjects as :— 
(a) Proposed alterations to tribal customary law; 
(b) matters affecting the expenditure of Native Administra- 
tion funds for the benefit of the tribes ; 
(c) agricultural and veterinary development and labour 
questions ; 
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(d) food crops and famine; ~ : 
(e) other matters affecting the tribe upon which they may 
from time to time be consulted by the District Commissioner. 


As regards finance, estimates are compiled annually for all 
Native Administrations and submitted to the Governor for ap- 
proval. The totals of the Native Administration Estimates for 
the year under review are given below, together with a comparison 
with the totals of the Protectorate Estimates :— 


_ Native 
Native Protectorate Administration 
Administration Estimates, 1984. Estimates as percen- 
Estimates, 1984. tage of Protectorate 
Estimates. 
Totals. Totals. 
£ £ 
Revenue ... 826,366 1,362,960 23-95 
Expenditure... 352,161 1,860,394 25-89 


The main items of native administration revenue are poll tax 
rébate; refund of ‘‘ busulu ’’ (a tax levied in lieu of tribal obliga- 
tion, formerly exacted by chiefs and in most districts collected 
with the poll tax for the sake of convenience); luwalo commuta- 
tion (the amount payable by certain classes of persons in lieu of 
unpaid compulsory labour on native public works); together with 
the fines and fees imposed by Native Courts. All Native Adminis- 
tration accounts are audited by the Protectorate Auditor. The 
Native Administrations themselves contribute a certain sum 
annually from their funds towards the cost of audit. 


IT.—POPULATION. 


Racial Distribution. 


The African peoples of the Protectorate, numbering 3,536,267 
according to the census of 1931, are divisible into three racial 
groups—Bantu, Nilotic, and Hamitic. The most numerous are 
the Bantu, comprising the Baganda, Banyoro, Batoro, Banyankole, 
Basoga, and other smaller tribes or sections of tribes who in- 
habit all that part of the country south and west of the Victoria 
Nile, and certain districts in the Eastern Province. To the north 
and north-west are the principal Nilotic tribes—the Lango, the 
Acholi, and the Alur, and the unclassified Lugbara and Madi; 
the Teso people of the Eastern Province constitute the most im- 
portant. units among the Hamitic tribes; the others are scattered 
over a wide area in that part of the Protectorate adjacent to 
Kenya, from the Sudan boundary in the extreme north-east to 
Mount Elgon. Mention should also be made of the interesting 
Bahima and the allied tribes of the Western Province. From the 
former are derived the ruling families of Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro, 
and Ankole. 
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Vital Statistics. 


GenrraL NATIVE PoPpuLaTIoN. 


The birth, death, still-birth, infantile and maternal mortality 
rates are set out in Table A. 


The population has been calculated from the cénsus figure of 
1931 with the addition of births and subtraction of deaths in each 
subsequent year. As no satisfactory estimate of migration can 
be made available, this factor has been disregarded. Births and 
deaths are registered by the chiefs, and it is considered that these 
returns now attain a fair degree of accuracy. The population of 
Karamoja in the Eastern Province has been omitted, as no returns 
are rendered from that district. 


Yearly increase or decrease of Provincial Population Totals per 
thousand People. 


1929. 1930. 1932. 1933. 1934. 





Buganda Province ie ay +34 +4 + 0-4 +1-7 43-1 
Eastern Province we $470 14 1-5 $+ 43:5 
Western Province wee FAT 5410-6 11 +8°6 
Northern Province wee FOR FTL 415-4 F154 82 


Births and deaths.—For the whole Protectorate the number of 
births exceeded the number of deaths by 19,456, and the popula- 
tion increased by 5-4 per thousand. The corresponding figures 
for 1933 were 35,249 and 10-0. 


Still-births —Fewer still-births were registered in 1934 than in 
the previous years, but it is probable that not all were recorded. 


Infantile Mortality—For the Protectorate this was 188 per 
thousand live births. In the Gulu, Chua, and the West Nile dis- 
tricts very high rates were recorded, and it is probable that a 
number of deaths in children over one year are included in the 
returns. In Buganda, except for a small rise in 1933, the rate 
has been gradually falling, and in 1934 it was at the satisfactory 
figure of 90°92 per thousand. 


Maternal Mortality.—Partly owing to a rise from 35°27 to 50°40 
per thousand births in the West Nile district, the rate has in- 
creased from 11°81 to 13°48. There can be little doubt that in 
many of the more backward districts the ecbolic drug so frequently 
administered to women in child-birth is responsible for a large 
number both of maternal deaths and of still-births. This custom 
is said to be on the decline in Buganda, and it is significant that 
in that Province the maternal mortality rate is as low as 7°81. 


EUROPEAN AND AsiaTIC PoPULATION. 


The estimated population is: Europeans, 1,959; Asiatics, 
14,086. - 
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The following were the causes of death :— 





























Europeans. Nephritis 5 
Blackwater fever 5 Infantile diarrhoea 4 
al mer Cancer 2 Accident ... 3 
Pneumonia 2 Premature birth 3 
Accident 1 Bright’s disease 1 
Erysipelas l Bronchitis 1 
* Typhus... : 1 Convulsions 1 
Gastro-enteritis 1 Gangrene 1 
Peritonitis 1 Malnutrition 1 
Senility .. 1 Meningitis 1 
Myocarditis 1 Pleurisy 1 
Unknown 1 Septic gingivitis .. 1 
= Stomach disorder | 1 
iy 17 Stomatitis 1 
tals aS Venereal disease 1 
Asthma ee i 
& Asiatics. Cerebral haemorrhage eoe 1 
7 -}. Blackwater fever 28 Heart disease : =e 1 
Hk Pueunichia _ 26 Intestinal obstruction ... 1 
oi ; eee oy Natural causes 1 
ait Malaria ... ask we 17 Senilit 1 
; Heart failure... «= 10 y tee 
et ¢ Child-birth .. .. 9 
eu Tuberculosis fe 9 136 
ine Anaemia ... ree eee 5 — 
an it 
ed. 
| Table ‘‘ A.” 
as 
dis RETURN oF BirtH, DEATH, STILL-BIRTH, INFANTILE MORTALITY AND 
ald MaternaL Morrarity RATES FOR THE AFRICAN POPULATION OF 
the THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE FOR THE Last S1x YEARS. 
rate 
on | 
laa Birth-rate per 1,000 Population. 
f) = : 
D- 1929. | 1980. | 1981. | 1982. | 1988. | 198%. 
in 
Ir 
‘ Province— 
Buganda 19°78 | 19-70 | 19-70 | 19-25 | 20-23 | 20-67 
J Eastern ... 26:44 | 30-28 | 31-17 | 30-66 | 32-20 | 26-47 
t Western ... 38-28 | 34-55 | 33-95 | 27-92 | 26-13 | 26-33 
Northern 82-12 | 33-97 | 32-73 | 34-58 | 33-83 | 31-25 
Uganda Protec- | 28-13 | 29-19 | 29-18 | 28-11 | 28-39 | 26-05 
torate. 
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Death-rate per 1,000 Population. 


































































































he te oe po 
1929. 1980. 1981. 1982. 1988. 1984. 
Provinca— 
Buganda... . | 18-47 | 20°77 19-46 | 18-84 | 18-62 | 17-51 
Eastern ..- avs _ 24-26 | 23-62 19-27 20-22 | 22-94 
Western ... cee _— 91-69 | 21-87 | 17-41 15-18 | 17-77 
Northern ase _ 20-49 21-37 19-32 18:49 | 23-10 
Uganda Protec- _ 22-06 | 21-75 18-30 18-43 | 20-58 
torate. 
Stillbirth rate per 1,000 Births and Stillbirths. 
1929. 1980. 1981. 1982. 1988. 1984. 
Province— 
Buganda we | 6°65 3-45 4°29 5-37 3-87 3-61 
Eastern ... aes _ 4:24 4:77 4-96 4:76 4-81 
Western ... aes _ 0-37 3-83 2-95 2-79 2-68 
Northern _ 4:83 5-04 4°26 4-19 4:57 
Uganda Protec- _ 4°06 4-53 4-46 4:09 4-08 
torate. 
Infantile Mortality rate per 1,000 Births. 
1929. 1930. 1981. 1982. 19338. 1934. 
Province— 
Buganda... ... | 122-86 | 128-16 | 118-21 99-60 | 105-59 | 90-92 
Eastern ... "| 964-72 | 223-55 | 198-13 158-96 | 163-33 | 191-54 
Western ... .. | 290°57 | 256-57 243-08 | 194-81 | 143-88 170-01 
Northern w.. | 220-28 | 259-22 258-54 | 223-88 | 206-14 271-89 
Uganda Protec- | 282-75 223-65 | 209-71 | 173-19 160-64 | 188-53 
torate. | 

















ee 
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Maternal Mortality rate per 1,000 Births and Stillbirths. 























1929. 1980. 1981. |. 1982. 1988. 1984. 
| 
Province— 
Buganda eee 10-23 | 9-07 9-23 9°75 7-81 
Eastern ... io 15-33 | 13-38 12-28 11-91 12-81 
Western ... one _ 14-83 | 12-35 9-15 8-12 12-51 
Northern _ 20-74 | 22-39 |; 13-87 15-66, 19-26 


Uganda Protec- 
torate. 








15-74 | 14-60 | 11-56 11-81 13-48 
| 








IV.— HEALTH. 


The following table compares the year under review with previous 
years :— 
1930. 1931. 1932. - 1933. 1984. 


New cases... one «+ 642,349 661,658 684,835 743,719 831,240 
Cases admitted as in-patients 29,063 28,525 24,072 30,185 33,200 
to hospitals and dispen- 


saries. 
Total attendances ... _—... 2,762,948 2,842,769 3,016,851 3,045,074 3,209,315 
Surgical operations... —... 2,799 3,850 3,514 4,908 4,796 


The above figures include non-Africans, who represent 1-3 per 
cent. of the new cases and 3-7 per cent. of the in-patients. 


The following table shows the number of cases (including exam- 
inations) seen at station hospitals and at dispensaries :— 


New Cases. Re-attendances. 
Hospitals a 28 868,149 774,187 
Dispensaries... eds 613,006 1,453,973 


Total attendances 3,209,315. 


The principal causes of death in hospitals during the last five 
years were :— 


1980. 1981. 1982. 1988. 1984. 


Total deaths in Hospital oe 1,313 1,236 1,264 1,357 1,550 

Deaths from ;— 
Pneumonia ... on as 313 274 279 285 356 
Accidents... ae a 137 116 5 133 143 
Plague fee Geel Ob 50 19 40 52 29 
Syphilis ae foe wa 69 48 41 48 55 
Dysentery ... xe ces 21 37 26 25 28 
Malaria ase ees aes 80 81 50 57 107 
Tuberculosis te ae 44 56 66 66 89 
Cancer aoe ae se - 6 13 4 8 17 


Child-birth ... Bee a6 40 44 28 66 67 
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Epidemic, endemic and infectious diseases.—This group 
accounted for 28 per cent. of the total number of new cases, and 
for 32 per cent. of all the deaths occurring in hospital. Patients 
suffering from malaria formed 25-8 per cent. of this group and 
7-2 per cent. of all new cases, while the rate of those who sought 
treatment for this condition was 16-8 per thousand population. 

Blackwater fever.—There were 144 cases with 39 deaths, in- 
cluding nine Africans with three deaths. 

Trypanosomiasis.—The incidence and mortality from trypano- 
somiasis for the past nine years was as follows :— 


Neu cases 
Reported proved 

Year. deaths. microscopically. Suspected. 
1926 ... wa 123 872 -_ 
1927 ... ne fe 283 213 
1928 ... nae 67 656 368 
1929 ... na 78 1,572 1,777 
1930 ... 5 51 638 89 
1931 ... ta 117 471 42 
1932 ... ye 85 512 24 
1933 ... ia 109 648 45 
1934 ... 8 127 714 59 

The distribution of new cases in 1933 and 1934 was :— 

1933. 1934. 
West Nile — a tes aa 495 615 
Gulu ot ca, tos ee 9 22 
Madi ie ‘ts pa oS a 22 21 
Chua = ree 23 24 
Lake Edward- George ai area... ree 130 81 
Lake Victoria area ao we 4 _ 
Kigezi ... aay oes _ 1 
ae 10 9 


Source of infection uncertain . 

All cases were of the T. jain type. Of the 127 deaths, 
115 occurred in the districts (85 in the West Nile). The correct- 
ness of this number must be accepted with reserve as the cause 
of death rests on the opinion of the chiefs. 

The continued occurrence of fresh cases in the West Nile caused 
some anxiety, and investigations were undertaken, as a result of 
which certain measures to reduce the incidence of fly and the 
contact between fly and man were instituted. 

Plague.—977 cases with 937 deaths were reported, compared with 
858 cases and 833 deaths in 1933. 346 cases occurred in the 
Eastern Province, 399 in Buganda, and 232 in the Lango district 
of the Northern Province. The remainder of the Northern and 
the whole of the Western Province were free of the disease. 
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Typhus.—103 cases were reported from Kigezi. In April it was 
made compulsory to use a disinfestor which had been invented to 
kill lice, the vector of the disease, harboured by the skins which 
are the principal clothing of the people of this district. Subsequent 
to the use of this apparatus becoming general, only fifteen cases 
occurred. If the population continues to use this disinfestor regu- 
larly, it is believed that typhus will die out and that the risk of 
its spread to other parts of the Protectorate will be eliminated. 


Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis.—748 cases with 289 deaths 
were reported, mainly from Ankole and Kigezi. The epidemic 
appeared to be ‘dying out at the end of the year. 


Dysentery.—83,617 cases were treated. The number of cases of 
amoebic dysentery, principally reported from Lango and Gulu, was 
more than double that of last year, and it is probable that this 
disease is much more widespread than has hitherto been realized. 


Influenza.—13,666 with 28 deaths in hospital were reported. 
There was a severe epidemic in Teso and mild epidemics in the 
West Nile, Bugwere, and Bombo. 


Leprosy.—While 1,577 cases attended Government hospitals, 

“ lepers came for treatment so irregularly that it was considered that 
improvement in their condition could not be expected. Leper 
colonies have been instituted by the Church Missionary Society and 
the Franciscan Sisters, and it is probable that the best method of 
dealing with this disease lies in the extension of these colonies. 


Typhoid fever.—Fifty-five Africans, sixteen of whom died, were 
diagnosed as suffering from typhoid fever. Forty-two cases were 
treated in Kampala, and it is probable that a number of them were 
infected in the township. Until a more satisfactory conservancy 
method than that of the bucket system is instituted, typhoid may be 
expected to occur. 


Tuberculosis.—While the number of cases of tuberculosis, princi- 
pally laryngeal and pulmonary, shows an increase every year, there 
is no reason to suppose that the disease is increasing in frequency. 
The standard of knowledge of the African in charge of out-patients 
is rising and he is now better able to recognize the symptoms of 
this disease and to bring suspicious cases to the notice of the visiting 
medical officer for diagnosis. 

Syphilis and Yaws.—While the number of cases of each of these 
two diseases increased, the incidence, compared with other ail- 
ments, fell slightly, the respective figures for 1933 and 1934 being 
16-4 per cent. and 15-8 per cent. 131,197 cases were treated, but 
it was reported generally by medical officers that few sufferers 
persevere with treatment to the standard of cure. 


Anthrax.—Sixty-five cases due to the eating of infected meat 
were treated in the Masaka and Ankole districts. 
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Helminthic diseases.—Antylostomiasis is almost universal and 
is the greatest factor in causing the anaemia and debility which is 
so common in Uganda. Ascaris and tape-worm also occur with 
great frequency, the latter particularly in Ankole and Toro. Cases 
of dracontiasis and schistosomiasis, the former only in the 
Northern Province, were also treated. 


General diseases.—There were 62,870 cases in this group com- 
pared with 51,470 in the previous year. 149 cases of cancer were 
diagnosed. 


Affections of the nervous system and organs of sense.—71,416 
cases compared with 65,714 cases were reported. This number 
includes 42,668 sufferers from some form of eye disease, which is 
common in the Protectorate and often leads to disastrous results. 


Affections of the circulatory system.—4,923 cases with 38 deaths 
were recorded. 


Affections of the respiratory system.—98 ,269 cases received treat- 
ment compared with 93,314 in 1933. There were 374 deaths as 
against 312. Pneumonia alone, a most fatal disease among Africans, 
accounts for 356 deaths or 22-9 per cent. of all deaths in hospital. 


Disease of the digestive system.—The number incréased from 
93,866 to 104,379. 


Disease of the gentto-urinary system.—There were 3,911 cases, 
of whom 1,706 were women. 


Puerperal state and diseases of infancy.—The table below shows 
the number of cases in the last five years :— 


1980. 1981. 1982. 1988. 1934. 
Women who attended for ante-natal 2,753 3,760 7,254 12,110 12,828 
supervision. 
No. of attendances for anti-natal —_ — = — 83,107 
supervision. 
Women who attended for conditions 997 993 1,856 2,050 2,064 
connected with the puerperal 
state. 


Women admitted to hospital for 472 620 786 8538 ~=—:1,101 
childbirth. 


Babies born in hospital... vas 472 591 758 822 979 
Post-natal supervision and diseases 841 878 1,390 2,206 38,029 
of infancy excluding still-births. 
Considerable extension of maternity and child welfare work took 
place during 1934, and in many districts clinics devoted to ante- 
natal and post natal treatment were in being. The increase in the 
number of healthy babies attending these clinics shows that 
mothers are beginning to realize the importance of the general 
supervision and care of infants. There can be little doubt that 


infant welfare work will before long reduce the heavy infant 
mortality. 
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Affections of the skin and cellular tissues.—There were 127,257 
cases, compared with 111,413 during the previous year. Scabies 
accounted for 41,795 and ulcers for 49,996 of this total. It is 
hoped. that as a result of the campaign in favour of better housing 
and greater personal cleanliness the incidence of scabies will decline, 
and that the liability of the underfed African to ulcerating sores will 
diminish as a more balanced diet becomes customary. 


Diseases of the bones and organs of locomotion.—There were 
3,839 cases—an increase of 656. 


Malformations.—Eleven cases were recorded. 
Diseases of old age.—Sixty-four cases of senility were seen. 


Affections produced by external causes.—There were 98,971 cases 
treated, as against 88,572 in 1933. Of these, nearly 3,000 were 
due to the bites, kicks, etc., by animals. The majority of these 
were in Lango. : 


Non-Native Population. 


Treatment at Government hospitals was sought by 3,135 
Europeans and 7,783 Asiatics chiefly for malaria, respiratory infec- 
tions and injuries. 


Provision for Treatment. 


In the Protectorate there are four Government hospitals for 
Europeans with a total capacity of thirty-four beds, nine hospitals 
for Asiatics with fifty-six beds, and twenty-three for Africans with 
1,250 beds. There were 87 sub-dispensaries, many of which pro- 
vide beds to which serious cases can be admitted. 


The Church Missionary Society maintains hospitals for 
Europeans, Asiatics, and Africans at Namirembe (Kampala), Fort 
Portal, and Kigezi, and a hospital for Asiatics and Africans at 
Ngora in Teso district. The Mill Hill Mission maintains a hospital 
for Asiatics and Africans at Nsambya (Kampala), and an African 
hospital at Nkokonjeru in Mengo district. Both Missions provide 
leper colonies and hospitals in the Protectorate. Those maintained 
by the Church Missionary Society are at Ngora and Lake Bunyoni, 
whilst the Mill Hill Mission maintain one leper hospital and 
colony at Nyenga and a second colony at Buluba in Busoga district. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 

As already mentioned, ante-natal and post-natal welfare is con- 
sidered to be of great importance to the future of the Protectorate, 
and attention is paid to the rising generation, not only to infants 
but also to children of school age. At the schools, children are 
medically examined and their ailments treated, while an effort has 
been made to improve the insanitary conditions too often obtaining 
in the buildings and latrines. 
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As in past years, the Church Missionary Society maintained the 
Lady Coryndon Maternity Training School and its dependent 
centres, whilst the Mill Hill Mission maintained the Nsambya 
Maternity Training School and a number of centres scattered 
throughout the Protectorate. During the year, thirteen girls from 
these two training establishments obtained the certificates of the 
Midwives Board. 


The number of women admitted for child-birth to the various 
institutions is given below :— 


Lady Coryndon Maternity Training School and 


Centres... 1,452 
Nsambya Maternity Training School and Centres 1,264 
Government Hospitals and Centres oe 1,101 

3,817 


This figure represents 4-1 per cent. of the total births recorded in 
the Protectorate during the year. 


Medical examination of 965 school boys and girls was carrial out. 


Preventive Measures. 


Malaria.—A considerable new area of anti-malarial swamp plant- 
ing with eucalyptus and cassia trees was successfully undertaken, 
and routine anti-mosquito measures were enforced in all townships. 


Yellow fever.—As a case of this: disease occurred in the Sudan 
comparatively near the Uganda border, measures directed towards 
the elimination of Aedes aegypti, the mosquito which carries the 
disease, were introduced for the greater control of the breeding of 
this species in townships. 


Smallpox.—There were 83,464 vaccinations performed during the 
year, and no cases of smallpox occurred. 


Plague.—Efforts were made during the year towards the improve- 
ment of rural sanitation which is considered to be the most im- 
portant factor in the eventual eradication of plague, and addresses 
were frequently given on this subject, while posters dealing with 
rats and fleas were put up in dispensaries, and in saza and gom- 
bolola headquarters. It is believed that in the not very distant 
future the slow but sure improvement of housing conditions of the 
people, together with the provision of rat-proof granaries and 
cleaner compounds, will result in severe outbreaks of plague 
becoming of rare occurrence. 


Inrant WELFARE AND Pusiic Heaura EXHIBITION. 
The first exhibition of this kind in Uganda was held in Kampala 
from 28th to 30th May, and was highly successful. More than 
75,000 persons visited the various sections, which contrasted present 
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conditions of housing, butchery, food storage, and wells with model 
methods. In addition there were exhibits of diseased meat, tsetse 
fly and mosquito control, prevention of plague, and display 
of native foods with their food values, and of helminths, their life 
history, control and treatment. For the Infant Welfare Exhibition, 
Uganda secured second place in the competition for the Imperial 
Baby Week Challenge Shield. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Among the native population the type of dwelling varies with the 
district and directly with the affluence of the occupier. The local 
peasant and labouring classes are usually content with mud and 
wattle, grass-roofed huts, generally of the round, dome-shaped type. 
These huts may last from two to six years and in some districts even 
longer, with occasional repairs and re-thatching. The interior is 
often divided into two or more rooms, either with partition walls 
or bark-cloth curtains. Windows are rare and the means of ventila- 
tion is usually the single door, although sometimes an air space is 
left between the top of the walls and the roof. 


Those natives who have some education or position, e.g., chiefs, 
clerks, and others who find employment in more or less skilled 
occupations, and certain of the more advanced cattle-owners and 
agriculturists, usually live in well-built mud and wattle houses of 
the rectangular, ridge-pole, type, containing two or three, or even 
more rooms. These are in the main grass-roofed, but more and 
more natives are now using corrugated iron sheeting for roofs. 
This type of hut is becoming more common, and natives are en- 
couraged to adopt it by the Provincial Administration and Native 
Administrations; in the Busoga district, for example, the dome- 
shaped hut is rarely seen. The type of hut now finding favour is 
constructed with windows and at least one door, and the kitchen 
is commonly in a separate building. Some of the wealthier natives 
employ brick or dressed stone for the walls and proper timbering 
for the roof. 


Except in Nilotic areas native dwellings are not usually clustered 
together in villages, and where a village occurs the huts are usually 
widely scattered over a considerable area, being divided one from 
the other by cultivated plots. Ordinarily the dwellings are dis- 
persed throughout the fertile parts of a district in groups of a 
few huts. 


Immediately surrounding each hut is a clear space, usually kept 
clean by sweeping and weeding, in which are situated such out- 
houses and stores as are maintained. In many districts pit-latrines 
are dug at a little distance from the principal dwelling. Under 
the Township Rules, natives living within township boundaries 
are obliged to maintain an adequate standard of sanitation in their 
dwellings and compounds. 
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On the whole, African housing remains unsatisfactory and only 
years of practical example and precept, together with improved 
economic conditions, can be expected to effect any improvement. 


During the year type plans of buildings for housing Govern- 
ment African staff were re-examined and new ones were prepared. 
Accommodation built during the year conformed to these plans 
and it is intended that, as funds become available, the unsatis- 
factory houses erected in the past should be replaced. Particular 
attention was paid to the question of ventilation which has usually 
been dependent on the diffusion of fresh air through the roof 
thatch. 


Under the Masters’ and Servants’ Ordinance, all employers of 
labour, whether Government or not, must house their labour satis- 
factorily and also see that sanitary arrangements are adequate, 
unless the labourers have their own homes, or are able to obtain 
proper lodging, near by. 

Towards the end of the year a schedule of instructions, together 
with plans of buildings and lay-outs approved by the Medical 
Department, requiring that housing provided for labour should 
conform to a certain minimum standard was issued by the 
Administration to all ginnery owners. By the close of the year, 
there was evidence that the ginners were making an effort to 
comply with the standards laid down. 


The Railway houses its permanent labour in ‘‘ landies”’ 
generally constructed of concrete blocks with cement floors. These 
‘* Jandies ’’ consist of a varying number of units and have verandahs 
running the whole length of the building, but there are partitions 
between each unit. ; 

Government labour working at headquarters of districts is, 
where necessary, housed in labour camps, the buildings of which 
are of a temporary nature. Apart from some township camps for 
Government labourers, there has been no attempt to house African 
Government employees apart from those employed in institutions. 


In all Government stations the housing for European and 
Asiatic employees is reasonably good. 

The Asiatic bazaars still require constant supervision. One of 
the main evils is congestion due to overcrowding and overbuilding 
of plots, and these conditions are aggravated by lack of suitable 
drainage schemes and regulations, and by the absence in most 
places of an adequate and convenient water-supply. As a result 
of constant supervision there was some improvement in the general 
cleanliness of the bazaars. : 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Minerals. 


There are indications of the existence in the Protectorate of & 
wide range of minerals including ‘tin ore, gold, salt, iron, copper, 
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silver, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, tantalum, bismuth, manganese, 
rare earth minerals and petroleum. Of these, tin ore and gold 
alone have, so far, been found in quantities justifying organized 
production and export. 


Conditions, in particular the climate and the necessity for close 
supervision in the interests of native cultivators, render Uganda 
more generally suitable for exploitation by substantial companies 
and syndicates, but during 1934 there was some addition to the 
number of small workers engaged in the development of mineral 
resources. 


- The quantity of tin ore produced showed an increase over the 
figure for 1933 with a somewhat higher value owing to a further 
improvement in the world price of the metal. 

Exports in long tons were as follows :— 


Quantity. Value. 

£ 
1933... ee me ae 389 57,981 
19384... sf be w. 487 72,234 


Of the latter quantity some 301 tons were the produce of the 
Mwirasandu Mine. 

The search for gold was stimulated by the high price obtaining, 
and investigation of promising indications in Ankole, Budama, 
Kigezi and Chua districts proceeded with some activity, the more 
productive alluvial deposits being met with in Ankole and Kigezi. 
Exports and values were as follows :— 


Unrefined Yielding ascertained Ascertuined 
gold. Fine gold. Fine silver. value. 
Troy ozs. Troy ozs. Troy ozs. Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 
1933... 1,261 1,167 55 7,361 4 
1934 ... 6,373 5,842 383 40,126 35 


Work on the copper prospect at Kilembe (Ruwenzori) was con- 
tinued. The world copper position however offers little induce- 
ment for expediting a commencement of production. 


Labour employed on prospecting and mining usually operates on 
a 30-day ticket. Employers suffer from the native disposition to 
work for only a few months on end and this absence of continuity 
renders training difficult. 


The production of salt is a native industry and the output is 
entirely absorbed in the local native market. The untreated salt 
is not palatable to Europeans but is much appreciated by the 
natives. 

Operations at the Katwe and Kasenyi salt lakes and at the 
Kibiro hot springs are in charge of the Native Governments of Toro 
and Bunyoro respectively. Distribution from Katwe, which is by 
far the-largest source of supply, is greatly facilitated by the joining 
up of Katwe to the Protectorate road system by a motorable road. 
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The Protectorate is rich in iron ore, but only insignificant quanti- 
ties are smelted by native iron-workers. Brick-clay, laterite and 
other common building materials are excavated to meet local require: 


ments, and limestone is available in certain areas. 


Agriculture. 
With cotton lint and cotton seed exports representing over 80 per 
cent. of the value of the total exports from the Protectorate, it will 
will be realized that, cotton being almost entirely a native-grown 
crop, the agricultural production of the Protectorate is prepon- 
derantly in the hands of the native cultivators. Non-native agri- 
culture mainly centres round the production of coffee, tea, and 


sugar. 
Native AGRICULTURE. 
Economic Crops. 
Cotton is grown throughout the Eastern, Buganda, and Northern 


Provinces and in the Toro district of the Western Province. 
Figures of acreage and production during the last few years are 


given below :— 
Value at port 
Production. of shipment, 
Season. Acres. (Bales of 400 lb.) Mombasa. 
£ 
1927-28... Sa +. 633,004 138,486 2,476,327 
1928-29 ... A «+ 699,107 204,057 3,312,667 
1929-30 ... es «+» 663,157 129,122 1,555,344 
1930-31... eee «+ 739,690 188,920 1,503,307 
1931-32 ... ee ++ 865,259 207,326 1,684,172 
1932-33 ... ses «» 1,071,410 294,828 2,682,210 
1933-34 ... a ++» 1,090,502 285,642 2,927,796 
1934-35 ... ate «+» 1,171,453 240,000* _ 
* Estimated. 


The crop is peasant-produced and is grown in small plots varying 
in size from a quarter of an acre to upwards of five acres in areas 
where ploughing is practised. Seed for planting is requisitioned 
by Government from the various ginneries and issued, free of charge, 
to growers. The cotton grown is of the American upland type, 
which commands a substantial premium over American middling. 


Government has established two cotton-selection stations, where 
improved varieties are produced and tested with a view to subse- 
quent introduction into general cultivation. Marketing facilities 
are well organized. There are 194 ginneries in the Protectorate 
and numerous markets at convenient centres. The whole of the 


crop is exported. 

With the extension of railway facilities within the Protectorate, 
the economic zone for the export of cotton seed has been widened. 
In 1934, however, prices fell and exports declined considerably. 
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Exports of cotton seed during recent years are as under :— 


Value. 
Tons. ea 

1929 me ee an 67 ,523 424 ,000 
1930 ae me a 33,578 187 387 
1931 ee sg ta 45 435 149 224 
1932 a re ae 56,311 168,366 
1933 _ Mee ee oe 81,271 262,539 
1934 See rs ba 35 ,689 85,947 


Dry weather conditions during the 1934-35 season hindered the 
sowing of the crop, but in spite of the difficult planting season, 
occasioned by long spells of dry conditions in most areas, the total 
acreage was 1,171,453 acres as compared with a total of 1,090,502 
acres for the previous season. The acreage in respect of the 
Buganda Province was computed on a new basis, and the total 
figures do not necessarily indicate an actual increase in plantings. 
The total acreage was probably the same as that of the two 
previous seasons. 


Heavy rains in August were followed by exceptionally dry weather 
in September, October and November. The excessive August rains 
caused some damage, and the drought following was favourable to 
the increase in numbers of sucking insects, and of these, Lygus 
caused considerable damage in most areas. Apart from Lygus the 
crop is comparatively free from insect pests and disease. 


Good rains fell in December and crop prospects in some areas 
improved slightly. In others cloudy weather and sub-normal 
temperatures effected no improvement. In January dry conditions 
were again experienced, and the crop in the EKastern Province 
suffered a slight set-back. 


Owing to the adverse growing conditions, the crop condition was 
below average, and it is expected that total production will be 
below that of last season. Total production is not expected to 
exceed 240,000 bales of 400 lb. each net. 


Coffee.—Both arabica and robusta are grown in dreas climatically 
suited to the particular species. In Bugishu district some 4,018 
acres are under arabica, grown in small plots by peasants. The 
steps taken in 1931 in this district to organize and control the 
marketing of the crops, with the object, in time, of encouraging 
the formation amongst growers of a co-operative selling society, 
have been amply justified. The carefully organized buying and 
factory arrangements developed under the measures taken have 
been reflected in the comparatively high prices received for the 
coffee marketed. The acreage continues to expand and the demand 
for seedlings by native coffee-growers shows no signs of any lessen- 
ing of interest in this crop. 
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Arabica coffee is also produced in Ankole district, where it is 
estimated that there are approximately 3,250 acres under the crop. 
The whole is grown by peasant cultivators. The crop in this 
district is still in the early stages of development, but the demand 
for plants continues. It is estimated that approximately 773 acres 
were planted in 1934. A small amount of arabica is also grown 
by the natives of the Toro district. Robusta is grown in small 
plots throughout Buganda Province and in the Bwamba area of 
Toro. It is considered that the total acreage under coffee com- 
prises 19,000 acres under robusta and 11,000 under arabica. 


In all areas where coffee is grown, Government maintains central 
and district nurseries where plants from selected seed are raised 
and issued free of charge to growers. 


Exports of coffee from the Protectorate (including non-native 
production) during 1934 amounted to 154,298 cwt. valued at 
£293,313, compared with 87,077 cwt. valued at £223,162 for 1932 
and with 100,444 cwt. valued at £210,638 during 1933. 


It will be seen that there continues to be a notable increase of 
coffee exports, and this must be largely attributed to native pro- 
duction. 


\ 


Oil-seeds, Groundnuts and Simsim.—The main areas of pro- 
duction are in the Eastern Province and in the Lango district 
of the Northern Province. These crops have in the main been 
grown as food crops but, as a result of the endeavour to widen 
the range of economic production, a greater interest has been 
shown in cultivation for export, particularly with regard to ground- 
nuts. Government has been seriously engaged in endeavouring to 
formulate measures to increase production of such crops. To this 
end, an important step was taken during 1932 by the passing of 
the Native Produce Marketing Ordinance, 1932. The object of 
this Ordinance is to arrange for adequate and proper market 
facilities, to ensure that the produce is marketed and exported 
under the best available conditions, and to see that the native 
growers receive the best possible price for their produce. The 
following table gives the estimated quantities exported during the 
last two years :— 


1933. 1934. 
i: Value. Beaporis. a 
£ £ 
Groundnuts $28 as 325 Tons. 3,096 288 Tons. 2,583 
Simsim seeds... «. 2,659, 30,382 4,375 ,, 14,264 
» ~~ oil eg -. 2,049 Imp. gal. 219 3,938 Imp. gal. 385 


Tobacco.—In Bunyoro district the growing of tobacco by natives 
is making steady progress. Government controls and supervises 
the crop throughout all stages of growth, from the establishment 
of seed beds to the curing, grading, and marketing of the leaf. 
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The main proportion of the crop is purchased for local manufac- 
ture. Increasing quantities are being exported overseas and every 
endeavour is being made to build up an export market. 

The total Bunyoro crop produced during 1934 amounted to 656 
tons for which the growers received £15,319. 

The crop has been extended to the West Nile district, and in 
1934 production amounted to 140,000 Ib. 


Exports during 1933 and 1934, including non-native produced 
tobacco were :— 


1933. 1934. 
Value. 2 
Lb. £ Lb. £ 
Tobacco manufactured... es 10,385 1,412 10,057 1,309 
Tobacco unmanufactured ... «- 469,750 16,338 912,346 26,307 
Cigarettes ... a a see 49,890 13,378 64,848 11,737 
Foop Crops. 


The various tribes in the Frotectorate fall into two main groups 
as regards their staple articles of diet, viz., grain eaters and plantain 
eaters. 


The grain crops grown are millets, principally the small millet 
(Eleusine coracana) and sorghum (Sorghum vulgare). 

Throughout the Eastern and Northern Provinces, where the 
people are grain eaters, a system of communal food granaries has 
been organized as a precaution against famine. Each grower 
contributes annually to these granaries a small proportion of his 
crop. A reasonable reserve is gradually accumulated, and when 
this has been done a proportion of the old grain is each year re- 
placed by fresh supplies. 

Improved varieties of seed for all food crops are produced on 
Government experiment stations. In the Eastern Province stocks 
of such seed are increased, prior to general distribution, on numerous 
district plots maintained by the Native Administration under the 
supervision of Government. 


Non-native Agriculture. 


Lanp TENURE. 


Freehold is not now granted, but Crown land may be leased for 
agricultural purposes, the normal term being 99 years at a rental of 
Sh.1/- per acre revisable after the thirty-third and sixty-sixth years. 
Such leases are arranged by private treaty and are subject to a con- 
dition that not less than three-tenths of the area leased shall be 
brought under proper cultivation within three years of the com- 
mencement of the term. Prior to 1916 a limited area was granted 
in freehold and parcels may occasionally be purchased in the open 
market. Extensive areas are held by natives under the terms of 
various treaties, and occasionally leases of small areas to non- 
natives are effected, but such leases are subject to strict control. 
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Markers AND PRopuce. 


Non-native planters have in the main confined themselves to 
crops for export overseas. The local sugar factories, however, are 
able to supply all local demands and with increasing production have 
larger surpluses for export. Tea is produced mainly for local con- 
sumption but small quantites are exported also. 


All produce for export is transported over the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways to the port of Mombasa, and thence by steamship to final 
destination. 


Lasour. 


Labour is voluntary and is engaged either by the month or for 
a contract period of several months. Up to 1923, the local labour 
supply was generally sufficient without recourse to foreign labour. 
It has, however, often been necessary to recruit labour from one 
district to another, usually from outlying districts where it has not 
yet been possible to establish economic crops. From 1923 to 1927 
a shortage of labour was experienced and a considerable amount 
of foreign labour was admitted, mainly from Belgian Ruanda. The 
labour supply is usually adequate for present needs. There are 
Government regulations regarding housing, food, and terms of con- 
tract, which have special reference to imported and foreign labour. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 


European planting was first begun seriously a few years prior to 
the outbreak of the War, and was confined entirely to the pro- 
duction of coffee and para rubber. Indivdual planters opened up 
estates and were followed by a number of small companies. In the 
slump of 1921 the whole of the industry was seriously affected by 
low prices and the companies suffered more severely. Many 
estates were either abandoned or closed down, but with the return 
of better prices for primary products some of these were reopened. 
Latterly there has been a tendency in some cases for the grouping 
of estates under one management. During 1926-27 there was an 
influx of a number of new planters taking up land for coffee plant- 
ing in the Toro district. The present economic depression has 
seriously affected the planting industry and again many estates 
have been closed, more particularly those under the cultivation of 
rubber. There is no tendency for the number of European planters 
to increase materially and, save for the exceptional increase due to 
those attracted to the Toro district in 1926-27, the number has 
remained fairly constant. In 1934, there were 181 estates recorded 
by the Agricultural Department having 21,796 acrés under cultiva- 
tion. 


Although, as stated, European planters at the beginning confined 
themselves almost entirely to coffee and rubber, latterly they have 
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begun to devote their attention to tea and tobacco also. The 
arabica type of coffee was favoured in the earlier years, but recently 
the robusta type, with its high-yielding qualites and resistance to 
disease, has found increasing favour, more particularly at the lower 
elevations and around the shores of Lake Victoria. Areas under 
coffee cultivation by Europeans were estimated in 1934 at 6,400 
acres coffee arabica (2,379 in the Toro district) and 6,701 acres 
coffee robusta (5,632 in Buganda Province). Exports have already 
been shown under the paragraph headed ‘‘ Coffee ’’. 


A fairly large acreage was originally put under para rubber but, 
owing to the low prices, very little tapping has taken place for the 
last three years. In 1934 the acreage is recorded at 9,490. Many 
planters have closed their rubber areas and no attention is being 
given to the maintenance of cultivation, but many of these areas 
could be reopened should tapping again become economic. The 
exports in 1930 were 6,270 centals valued at £16,814, but declined 
in 1931 to 1,834 centals valued at £2,291, and in 1932 were nil. 
In 1933, 356 centals were exported valued at £268, and in 1934, 
3,269 centals valued at £7,111. 


The climate appears suitable for tea, and exceptionally high 
yields of fair quality have been realized. With proper organiza- 
tion of manufacture and distribution it appears likely that a small 
but profitable industry can be built up on existing plantations, the 
local demand being considerable and likely to increase. 


A few planters have experimented with tea production in the 
Mubende district, and 1931 saw the crop extended to the Mengo 
district where 634 acres are now planted. The total acreage in 
1934 was estimated at 1,220. 


A number of planters have successfully grown tobacco for export, 
but the acreage is small and the quantity produced is not very 
important. 


Asiatic AGRICULTURE. 


Speaking generally, Indians have acquired the European estates 
which have been placed on the market from time to time, and 
many of the earlier freehold titles have thus changed hands. A 
notable exception was the enterprise of an important Indian firm 
in founding and developing a large sugar estate and factory in 
the Mengo district. The factory has a distillery for the production 
of alcohol. The same firm has started a new venture with sisal 
in the Bunyoro district, on a leasehold area of 5,000 acres; 4,800 
acres have been planted. There is a second sugar factory in the 
Busoga district. The production of white sugar in 1934 was 
21,497 tons. 
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The areas under coffee and rubber are mainly those taken over 
from previous European owners and in 1934 were estimated at :— 


Acres. 
Coffee arabica ... oe Bate me Kad 45 
Coffee robusta ... a it a £03 245 
Para rubber... we ea to eee 1,180 


There are records of 35 Indian estates with a total area under 
cultivation of 17,477 acres. 


Live Stock. 


The live stock of the Protectorate is almost entirely owned by 
natives, although there are a few European firms which do dairy- 
ing on a small scale, and also some settlers who keep a few head 
for their own personal requirements. The stock of the country 
is of local native breeds and although from time to time grade 
and pure-bred stock of European breeds have been introduced as 
experimental animals it cannot be claimed that definite success 
has been attained. The adverse climatic and disease conditions 
have been the principal cause of lack of success, and it is probable 
that selection of native types and cross breeding is most likely 
to give satisfactory results at this stage of development of the 
Protectorate. 


The cattle are of two main types, the short-horned zebu humped 
type and the long-horned humpless Ankole type, with gradations 
and variations between the two. 


The sheep of the country are of the fat tailed haired type and 
the goats are of the type peculiar to east central Africa with a 
skin covered with hair of varying lengths. Both the adult sheep 
and goats kill out at weights ranging from 20-30 lb. of meat. 
Census figures of stock for 1934 are :—cattle 2,223,517; sheep 
1,215,907 ; goats 2,290,481. 

For various reasons, including the cost of obtaining and main- 
taining them, horses have not been kept in Uganda to any extent 
in the past, but a few have recently been imported from Kenya 
by Europeans, Indians and natives, and on the whole they have 
done well. Horses have been kept successfully at Mbarara, 
Masaka, Entebbe, Kampala, Kawolo and Tororo—to mention a 
few places where conditions are dissimilar. 


The importation of poultry from Europe has definitely justified 
itself and increase has been so satisfactory that it was possible to 
distribute progeny from the Koja Stock Farm to smaller stock 
farms, which again have also been able to distribute sittings of 
eggs and pens of poultry. 

Pig-keeping is not yet an industry, although a few missions 
and settlers keep pigs on a small scale and a few natives are now 
following their example. In the larger stations there is a definite 
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demand for pork, and provided that the animals are kept in suitable 
buildings and under hygienic conditions pig-keeping should prove 
profitable. 


The year 1934 has resulted in a good deal of prosperity for cattle 
owners as a whole. Disease control operated satisfactorily, and 
measures taken to suppress outbreaks were generally supported 
with enthusiasm by stock owners. The major epizootic, rinder- 
pest, which was for a long time considered as enzootic throughout 
almost the whole of the Eastern Province, was reported only from 
Bugishu where it had been introduced early in the year by illicit 
movement from the neighbouring territory. The outbreak was 
quickly suppressed and the Province remained free from infection 
until some months later when a similar position arose with a 
spread of disease into Bugwere district. The outbreaks remaining 
in Ankole at the end of 1933 were all cleared. up during the year, 
as well as those in Kigezi, which had also become infected. Other 
diseases, including contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia, trypano- 
somiasis, tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, anthrax and black- 
quarter, were reported during the year, but the sum total of deaths 
is an inconsiderable figure and losses of individual owners were 
slight, except in one instance where an owner of approximately 
four hundred cattle lost sixty head from anthrax. 


The campaign initiated several years ago of castrating surplus bulls 
has had good results, and it is unusual to see many entires among 
stock brought to Kampala market from the Eastern Province for 
sale for slaughter. Unfortunately the reverse is the case with stock 
brought from the Western Province, where the large cattle owners 
are semi-nomadic pastoralists and slaughter many of their male 
calves. For many years previously the Western Province, and 
Ankole in particular, was the principal source of the beef supply to 
Buganda, but cattle traders are now obtaining their requirements 
more from the Eastern Province, where the cattle show a smaller 
infestation with cysticercus and tuberculosis infection. The Kara- 
moja district has again this year supplied a large number of cattle 
for the Kampala and Jinja abattoirs and it is estimated that no less 
than £8,300 has been put into circulation in that district from the 
sale of stock. The sum of Sh. 1/- per head, the fee payable for 
inspection at the places of quarantine in Karamoja, was allocated 
to the Native Administration of Karamoja and has greatly helped 
the poor state of its funds. The export of stock from the West 
Nile district to the Belgian Congo has not developed as it was hoped 
and totalled only 186 head during the year. Owing to its isolated 
position and distance by road from the main markets the West Nile 
is almost without a market, except for a very small demand in 
Bunyoro, which is now fed mainly from the more accessible district 
of Lango. During the year, a large number of the Market Masters 
from the larger native markets in Buganda have been given a course 
of training in meat inspection and have shown great promise in the 
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work. The number of animals slaughtered yearly, throughout the 
whole Protectorate, is estimated at approximately 100,000 head of 
cattle and 300,000 sheep and goats. This represents a turnover of 
no less than £500,000 in either cash or kind. 


There is, strictly speaking, no dairying industry. The milk 
supply to the larger towns is in the hands of native owners of cattle, 
except in Kampala where three European firms operate. Some of 
the smaller stations obtain their milk supply from stock farms, 
maintained either from British or Native Government funds. At 
a Public Health Exhibition held in Kampala in May the Veterinary 
Department staged an exhibit showing correct methods of milking 
and the correct utensils for storing and for carrying milk. There 
is no doubt but that the milk brought to the larger towns now 
arrives in more suitable receptacles than formerly and progress in 
that direction is real. Several demonstration posts for the produc- 
tion of butter and ghee have been maintained on the foothills of 
Elgon and in Teso district, by means of funds obtained from the 
Native Administration, and good butter and ghee has been prepared 
in them. The balance between revenue and expenditure shows a 
slight debit, but on the whole the continuation of these posts is 
justified and as soon as the cost of primary produce rises it will be 
possible to show a profit and to increase the number of posts. 
Posts have been established only in those areas where there is a 
fairly dense concentration of cattle within a short radius. The 
value of the experiment lies in the demonstration to the peasant 
owner that a cow while in milk is a daily money producer, at very 
little trouble to himself. The importance of an ample milk dietary 
for children and for calves is constantly borne in mind. 


The hide and skin trade progresses slowly. Prices have generally 
been low, but buying by grades has been maintained in the larger 
towns and it is hoped that the practice will spread to the villages 
where hides and skins are purchased by itinerant traders. In 
several markets outside large towns demonstrations have been given 
of the difference in quality of hides, higher prices being paid for 
those of better quality. The market reports throughout the year 
showed that there was little demand for ‘‘ Mombasa’s,’’ a term 
which includes all hides shipped from that port, whether from 
Kenya or from Uganda, but some improvement in markets during 
1985 is expected. The prices of goat skins remained low and there 
was no sale for sheep skins in Uganda. 


Fisheries. 


Throughout the Protectorate, fisheries are mainly in native hands, 
and there is a certain amount of local trade in fresh and dried fish 
in the districts readily accessible from the shores of the principal 
lakes. There are restrictions upon fishing in sleeping sickness 
areas, upon the type of vessel which may be employed, and upon 
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the mesh of the nets used, but otherwise the industry is not con- 
trolled. The control and development of economic fisheries has 
now been added to the functions of the Game Department. 


The chief statistics relating to native fisheries for the year 1934 
are given below :— 


260 cwt. of fishing-nets valued at £10,000 were imported 
from overseas ; 

6,122 fishermen were licensed on Lake Victoria ; 

49 tons of dried fish were landed, at the Uganda mainland 
ports from the Sese Islands and Kome, by the Railway 
steamers ; 

no dried fish was exported by railway ; 

64%; tons of dried fish were exported to the Belgian Congo 
from Lake Albert; 

113 tons of dried fish were imported by Railway steamers 
from Mwanza, Tanganyika Territory. 


Comprehensive statistics of catches have been collected at most 
of the main landings along the Lake Victoria coast, and local 
conditions in the Lake Victoria coastal zone, in Lake Nabugabo, 
at the River Kagera mouth, and in Lake Bunyonyi have been 
investigated, and much experimental netting undertaken. 


Tilapia nigra introduced from Lake Naivasha (Kenya) into Lake 
Bunyonyi at the end of 1932 were found to have thrived and 
multiplied exceedingly, and stock was transferred to Lakes 
Mutanda and Mureyhe in Kigezi, and to Lake Nakivali in Ankole. 


In 1932 brown trout were introduced into some of the rivers 
on the eastern slopes of the Ruwenzori range. Recent investiga- 
tions have given negative results. If any of the introduced stock 
survive they are likely to be found only in the more or less in- 
accessible regions at the 10,000 ft. level. 


A non-native company, Lake Albert Resources, Limited, which 
has not enjoyed a particularly successful year, is gradually develop- 
ing an organized industry on Lake Albert. 


An exclusive permit to operate for a specified period in a sleep- 
ing sickness area has been granted another non-native company, 
Lake Edward, Limited, to exploit the richly-stocked waters of 
Lake Edward, all native interests being adequately safe-guarded. 


VII._COMMERCE. 


General. 


Uganda and Kenya form a single unit for purposes of Customs 
and there is in consequence complete freedom of trade between 
the territories. A detailed examination of the external trade of 
Uganda alone is, therefore, a matter of considerable difficulty, 
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more acuisay as virtually the whole of the import and export 
trade of both Dependencies passes through Mombasa, the princi- 
pal port in Kenya. As a result, the combined trade figures repre- 
sent generally the landed value at Mombasa in the case of im- 
ports, and the ‘‘ f.o.b. Mombasa ’’ value in the case of exports, 
these being the declared values for purposes of Customs. 


As, however, the division of Customs revenue is based on the 
consumption of dutiable articles in each territory, every endeavour 
is made to determine the imports into Uganda with the greatest 
possible accuracy, exports being differentiated as regards the coun- 
try of origin in accordance with the declaration of shippers. 
Succeeding paragraphs under the headings of ‘‘ Imports’”’ and 
‘‘ Exports ’’ deal briefly with the information so obtained. 


There was a general improvement in trade throughout the East 
African territories during the year, Uganda in particular witness- 
ing a marked revival of commercial activity. The advance in 
cotton prices was the main factor lending support to the trading 
position, which was also assisted by an increase in the output of 
the coffee and tobacco industries. The higher level of exports 
achieved in the preceding year—which had shown an increase of 
about 56 per cent. on the figure for 1932—was more than main- 
tained, and two successive seasons marked by comparatively pros- 
perous conditions in the field of production gave a distinct stimulus 
to import business. Despite a tendency to over-stocking at the 
close of the year, the general tone of business remained satis- 


factory. 


Imports. 

The total value of imports into Uganda for consumption in the 
Protectorate was £1,751,051 as compared with £1,367,049 in 1933, 
an increase in value of ‘£384, 002. 

For the reasons given in the first paragraph in this aaaaars 


import figures are of necessity quoted in terms of ‘‘ ex-ship Mom- 
basa ’’, the cost of freight and handling through Kenya to asa 


not being included. 


Cotton yarns and manufactures continue to constitute the main 
item of imports into Uganda and imports during the last two years 
were valued as follows :— 





1933. 1934. 

£ £ 
Cotton piece-goods sah ee 289 ,429 365,188 
Cotton blankets 36,205 44,001 
Cotton yarns and manufactures... 12,287 14,060 
Total =e ach ... £837,871 £423,199 
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Tobacco.—The value of imports under cigarettes, cigars, and 
tobacco, was £97,044, as compared with £85,569 during 1933, 
manufactured tobacco and cigarettes to the value of £65,790 
originating in Tanganyika Territory as against a value of £29,537 
in 1933. 


Other tmports.——The following show increases: cement, gal- 
vanized sheets, jute sacking, artificial silk tissues, cycles, motor 
vehicles, tyres and tubes, iron and steel manufactures, industrial 
and agricultural machinery, and motor spirit. The value of Kenya 
produce imported for consumption in the Protectorate during the 
year amounted to £151,648, as compared with £121,291 in 1933, 
the principal commodites being wheat meal and flour £27,145, 
maize meal and flour £16,717, tea £18,352, soap (common) 
£21,622. 


Exports. 


The total value of the domestic exports of Uganda during 1934 
in terms of ‘‘ f.o.b. value Mombasa ’’ was £3,773,766 as against 
£3,464,610 in respect of the previous year, representing an in- 
crease of £309,156 or 8°92 per cent. 


Cotton again predominates, representing, in conjunction with 
cotton seed, 80 per cent. of the total value of the exports of Uganda 
produce. 


Shipment of lint cotton during 1934 totalled 1,142,568 centals 
valued at £2,927,796, as compared with 1,179,315 centals in 1933 
of a value of £2,682,210, a decrease of 36,747 centals in weight 
and an increase of £245,586 in value. 


The declared value per cental of 100 lb. was £2 11s. 3d. as 
against £2 5s. 6d. in 1933 and £1 18s. 3d. in 1932. 


India continues to be the main market for raw cotton, 792,904 
centals, valued at £2,066,062, being consigned to that country in 
1934, representing 70-57 per cent. of the total value of this 
commodity exported. 


Cotton seed.—During 1934, 35,689 tons valued at £85,947 were 
shipped, compared with 81,274 tons valued at £262,539 in 1933, 
a decrease of 45,585 tons in quantity and £176,592 in value. The 
whole consignment was shipped to the United Kingdom. 


Coffee.—During 1934, 154,298 cwt. of a value of £293,313 were 
exported, compared with 100,444 cwt. valued at £210,638 in the 
previous year, an increase of 53,854 cwt. in quantity and an increase 
in value of £82,675. 


Sugar.—Exports of this commodity show an increase from 144,229 
cwt., value £128,802 in 1933 to 294,685 cwt., value £240,593 in 
1934. There were 240,630 cwt. shipped to the United Kingdom 
and 52,884 to Tanganyika Territory. 
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Other produce.—Exports of tobacco, hides and skins, tin ore and 
gold bullion show an increase. Exports of cigarettes show an in- 
crease in quantity but a decrease in value; groundnuts and ivory 


have decreased. 


The principal Empire countries to which the exports of the Pro- 
tectorate were consigned are shown below :— 








Country. Article. Quantity. Value, 
£ 

United Kingdom Coffee eat oe Gwt. 11,661 23,467 

Sugar ac on se ny =~ 240,630 182,474 

Tobacco (manufactured) Ib. 79,681 3,044 

Tinore... sve .. tons 17 2,600 

Cotton (raw) wes .-. centals 88,668 208,586 

Cotton seed. ses -.. tons 35,689 85,947 

Hides wees ane OWE «7,890 12,194 

Gold bullion ee s+. 0% troy 6,621 36,618 

Other goods ASS «+ Value _ 23,713 

£579,443 

Aden Coffee aoe os we Cwte 1,918 3,857 

Sesame seed aes v. tons 20 195 

£4,052 

India... =. ss. - Cotton (raw) =.=... ceontals 792,904 2,066,062 

Ivory (elephant) ... ve owt. 154 4,088 

Other goods wwe Value — 131 

£2,070,281 

Union of South Africa... Coffee wei a «+ Cwt. 22,888 40,925 

Groundnuts see +» tons 107 943 

Other goods we wee Value _ 1 

£41,869 

Zanzibar ws we Coffee ade ae Se ewe 234 408 

Cigarettes... 0... 0. Ib. 785 112 

Sesame seed wae tons 117 1,178 

Ivory (elephant) ... .... cwt. 112 3,137 

Other goods ws ae Value — 88 

£4,983 

Canada... ...  ... Coffee .. 0. ss cw = 17,518 £38,879 

Other goods Sa «value a 142 

£34,021 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Coffee re fe ... cwt. 13,612 25,404 
Other goods ee +» Value = 

£25,406 
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Country. Article. Quantity. Value. 
£ 
Tanganyika Mandated Sugar (refined) ... a. Cwt. 52,884 56,917 
Territory. Cigarettes ... aa) we Ib, 57,200 11,143 
Tobacco (manufactured)... ,, 10,021 1,304 
»  (unmanufactured) ,, 831,712 22,339 
Other goods ae ... value — 4,908 
£96,611 
Empire totel 2.00... eevee, ae £2,873,861 


Empire percentage of total domestic exports (£3,773,766)=76- 15 per cent. 

(Note:—The foregoing figures relate to “‘ country of consignment” and do not 
purport to reflect the countries of “ultimate destination”. For example, much of 
the cotton shipped to India is re-exported to Japan, coffee for the United Kingdom 
is shipped to America, and cotton seed for the United Kingdom to the Continent.) 

For more detailed information in regard to imports, exports, 
sources of supply, countries of destination, etc., reference is invited 
to the Annual Trade Report of Kenya and Uganda. 


VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Natives. 


Exclusive of agricultural labour the average monthly total of 
persons in employment amounted to 48,756, showing a decrease of 
929 as compared with the previous year. This decrease is accounted 
for by reduced employment in the manufacturing and industrial 
trades. Ginneries employed (for 4 to 6 months) an average of 
14,418, mines 4,890, coffee estates 5,000 approximately, sugar 
estates 4,850, and a sisal estate 700. 


Many thousands of immigrants from the adjacent territories con- 
tinue to obtain employment as agricultural labourers to native 
employers in Buganda and they also supply most of the labour re- 
quired in the ginneries in Buganda Province. The West Nile 
district continued to supply the majority of contract labour, and 
permits to recruit 13,085 were issued during the year. The 
minimum wage for such labour is Shs. 8/- per month, with a daily 
ration consisting of 1} lb. of maize meal or 2 |b. of flour, 4 oz. beans, 
2 oz. groundnuts, and a weekly issue of salt. 


The wages of unskilled labour ranged from Shs. 4/- to Shs. 20/- 
a month, the minimum wage being normally augmented by an 
issue of free rations. Semi-skilled and skilled labour ranged from 
Shs. 16/- to Shs. 150/- per month. 


The cost of food remained the same at last year, the average cost 
in the Protectorate for the staple foods being :—bananas 40 cents per 
bunch ; sweet potatoes 14 cents per lb.; maize 14 cents per kob; 
wimbi, beans, and matama about 8} cents per |b. ; simsim 11 cents 
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per lb.; cattle £2 12s. 4d. per head; sheep and goats Shs. 7/50 per 
head ; eggs 3 cents each; chickens 42 cents each ; and salt 12 cents 
per Ib. 


Hours of work vary considerably with different occupations. 
Government employees average a 46-hour week, industrial labourers 
about a 48-hour week, and employees in ginneries a 60-hour week. 
Agricultural labourers are normally employed on task work and their 
hours of work are approximately 38 to 42 hours a week. 


Non-Natives. 


Salaries paid to Kuropeans employed in commercial concerns and 
on plantations vary between £200 and £750 per annum. The 
10 to 15 per cent. cut in salaries which was in operation in 1932 
and 1933 has been discontinued by most firms. Free housing and 
medical attendance are in most cases provided, and occasionally 
dental treatment. 


The cost of board and lodging at hotels remained steady at 
Shs. 12/- to Shs. 15/- per day. The cost of petrol at Shs. 2/75 
per gallon, and of clothing at about 50 to 75 per cent. above London 
prices, remained approximately the same as in the previous year. 


Asiatics engage in commercial and industrial work, the majority 
being petty shop-keepers, and employees in ginnery factories. 
There is no wage standard generally applicable to them, and their 
cost of living is low. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education. 


Huropean education.—Kuropean residents in Uganda are en- 
couraged to send their children to be educated in Kenya, and the 
only school for European children in Uganda is a small: kinder- 
garten school in Kampala, which some 25 children attend. 


Indian education is supervised by an Indian Advisory Council 
presided over by the Director of Education. A Government school 
was started in Kampala in 1932 taking pupils up to the standard 
of the Cambridge University Junior Examination ; a similar school 
at Jinja was opened in January, 1933, and the new school building 
was completed in December. There are, in addition, a number 
of schools in the Protectorate owned by the Indian community and 
assisted from public funds. 


Goan education.—There are two grant-aided kindergarten schools, 
one in Entebbe and one in Kampala. Older children are generally 
sent to India for their education, but an arrangement has been 
made at the Government Indian School, Kampala, to accept Goan 
pupils from Standard V to the Cambridge University Junior 
Examination standard. 























IONS. 
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African education.—The course of education for boys advances 
through certain definite grades. 


The system has its beginning in sub-grade schools, after which, 
in order, come elementary, lower middle, upper middle, and junior 
secondary schools, and, finally Makerere College, a Government 
institution for a higher type of education which is . mostly 
vocational. 


In the elementary schools in all areas the medium of instruction 
in the two lower classes is the tribal vernacular. In the Nilotic 
districts Swahili is being introduced gradually as a medium of 
instruction in the last two years of the elementary course. In 
the Bantu districts (except in the Buganda Province and the 
Busoga distict of the Eastern Province, where Luganda is used 
throughout the elementary stage), Swahili is taught as a subject. 
English is the medium of instruction: in all middle and junior 
secondary schools. 


Elementary schools, giving a four years’ course in the three 
R’s, hygiene, agriculture, handwork, etc., are controlled and 
financed by the district boards, which represent all local interests, 
and are assisted by the Native Administration funds, and, in some 
cases, by Government grants. Next is the middle and junior 
secondary stage of six years’ duration, at the end of which pupils 
may take the leaving certificate examination which forms the 
entrance examination for Makerere College. The College pro- 
vides vocational courses for medical, veterinary, survey and agri- 
cultural probationers for the African Civil Service, and also for 
schoolmasters. Matriculation classes (three years) have been 
opened for students who require general higher education. The 
students taking this course have given an undertaking to enter 
a vocational course after passing the matriculation examination. 
This course is attracting students from neighbouring territories. 


There are also central schools to which those boys who are 
not likely to benefit by higher education are encouraged to go. 
These schools cover the elementary and lower middle syllabus in 
a vernacular medium and English is taught in the last three years 
as a subject. In addition, there are special schools, which include 
technical, agricultural and normal schools. 


Girls’ education follows the same form as boys’ up to middle 
standard, and culminates in two mission-built colleges which will 
provide a finishing education adapted to local needs for daughters 
of the better classes. The curriculum includes handwork, needle- 
work, child welfare, etc. 


Agricultural Education. 


In a country whose prosperity depends upon agriculture, nature 
study and its relations to the everyday life of the village necessarily 
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form an important part of the syllabus of the elementary schod. 
Each school has its garden, and courses of instruction for elementary 
teachers are held periodically at the Government experimental 
stations, the work being apportioned between the farm, the model 
school garden, and the lecture room. 


Since 1933, the training of youths in practical farming on a 
small scale has progressed favourably : a number of small holdings 
have been established at the Government plantations, the course 
of training lasting for two years. 


Farm schools, on somewhat similar lines, have been established, 
with the aid of Government grants, by the Church Missionary 
Society (in Buganda) and the Verona Fathers Mission (in the 
Northern Province). Makerere College, in conjunction with the 
Agricultural Department, provides a five-year course for the train- 
ing of African Agricultural Assistants. 


Fees. 


The scales of fees payable by natives vary greatly in accordance 
with the grade of education offered and the nature of the different 
schools, but may be summarized as under :— 


Day Schools. 


Sub-grade schools : usually no charge. Elementary schools: 
from 12s. to £2 per annum. Central Schools: from 12s. to 
£1 16s. per annum. Lower middle schools: from 12s. to 
£2 88. per annum. Upper middle schools: from 12s. to £2 88. 


per annum. 


Boarding Schools. 


Lower middle schools: from £3 10s. to £17 per annum. 
Upper middle schools : from £3 10s. to £21 per annum. Junior 
secondary schools: from £3 to £21 10s. per annum. 


Makerere College: £15 per annum. 
Government technical schools: £7 10s. per annum. 


The fees in boarding schools are ordinarily inclusive, food, 
clothing, bedding, and scholastic materials being provided. ‘In day 
schools, neither food nor clothing is provided ; and in the majority 
of schools of the Church Missionary Society pupils are expected to 
provide their own books and writing paper. 

Government expenditure on education in 1934 was estimated to be 
£73,160 (exclusive of grants from the Native Governments) ; 0! 
this amount, £34,850 was paid in grante to Missions. 


ce STR ETI 
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The contributions to District Boards of Education from Native 
Administration funds and Central Government during 1934 were 
applied as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE ON ELEMENTARY EpucaTion (Boys and Girls), 1934. 











Total amount spent 
Buganda Eastern Western Northern 0% Crementary 
pa Province. Province. Province. Province. ar nit by 
ve 
Governments. 
By District Boards.— £ £ £ £ £ 
From Native Government 4,500 8,742 2,034 3,528 _ 
Funds .and Education 
Rates. 
Total from Native Government 4,500 8,742 2,034 3,528 18,804 
Funds and Education Rates. 
By Central Government.— 
(a) Grants of assistance to 168 150 453 57 818 
District Boards in respect 
of elementary education. 
(b) Expenditure on normal 5,813 1,552 579 1,011 8,955 
schools (Grades A and C). 
(c) Government elementary 165 77 _ _ 242 
schools. 
(d) Block grants to central 1,400 1,000 425 1,550 4,375 
schools. 
(e) Jeanes Teachers’ Training _ 28 15 38 81 
Total from Central Government 7,536 2,807 1,472 2,656 14,471 





Grand Total Central and Native £12,036 £11,549 £3,506 £6,184 £33,275 
‘Goveruments and Education 
ates. 


In two districts, Bunyoro and Toro, an education cess. of one 
shilling per annum is levied on all native taxpayers, and the pro- 
ceeds are included in the amount voted to the local District Boards. 


Welfare Institutions. 


There are no orphanages or similar philanthropic institutions in 
Uganda. The family tie is a very strong one amongst Africans, 
and such institutions are unnecessary. In rare cases, when there is 
no representative of the family or clan to look after them, orphans 
and the aged and infirm have been cared for by the missions. 

Welfare work is carried on by all the Mission Societies, but there 
are no special institutions except the maternity centres and training 
schools for midwives and nurses. Particulars in regard to these will 
be found in Chapter IV of this Report. 


Recreations and Games. 

Recreations and games are controlled and encouraged by such 
bodies as the Native Athletic Association and the Uganda Football 
Association. Games and athletics take a prominent place in the 
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activities of all schools. Boy Scout and Girl Guide Associations 
have been formed, and both these movements enjoy an ever-increas- 
ing popularity. There are 83 registered Scout Troops, 8 Girl Guide 
and 3 Ranger Companies, and 2 Brownie Packs in the Protectorate. 


(Music, Art, and Drama. 


Singing is taught in most schools and there are church choir 
schools in connexion with most of the churches in the larger 
centres. The Cathedral choir at Namirembe, Church Missionary 
Society, and the choirs at the Roman Catholic seminaries are 
famous throughout the Protectorate. 


Apart from the ordinary school lessons in drawing, little attempt 
is made to give instruction in the graphic arts, and there is no 
society to encourage the development of local art. 


There is no doubt that the African has an inborn dramatic in- 
stinct : for he delights in giving impromptu plays and concerts; his 
sense of mimicry is highly developed, and when acting he does not 
suffer from self-consciousness. It has been the custom for many years 
for all the important schools to have plays on speech days or at the 
end of the last term in the year. Two alfresco plays were included 
in the speech day activites at King’s College, Budo, where the 
head of a dry valley formed a natural theatre for the performances. 
Also at the Busoga College Speech Day, Jinja, an open air per- 
formance was given on the terrace, consisting of the dramatiza- 
tion of carols and local native songs. 


Girls’ schools favour nativity plays. The best example of this 
is at the Church Missionary Society’s middle school at Gayaza 
where open air plays are performed ; also at Nkokonjeru (Mill Hill 
Mission) the Little Sisters of St. Francis gave a most successful 
performance at night of a play based on the legend of the fourth 
wise man. All the dresses and stage equipment were carefully 
prepared by the pupils and formed part of the previous term’s 
scheme of handwork. 

Shakespearean plays are admittedly difficult for natives to learn, 
but the Mill Hill Mission seminary at Nyenga is becoming famous 
for its rendering, in English, of such plays. 

The instinct for dramatization is made use of in the teaching 
of the junior classes of elementary schools, and such methods are 
encouraged in the normal schools. 


Norman ScHoots FoR Grapge A ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 
Roman Govern- 


Protestant. Catholic. ment. Total. 
Schools ts wecess ae 3 7 1 11 
European Teachers ... ae 4 q 1 12 
African Teachers... eae 8 16 5 29 
Scholars (Men) ats sea 59 115 58 232 
Scholars (Women) ... ee 42 75 oS 117 
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NorMaL ScHOOLS FOR GRADE C ELEMENTARY (SUB-GRADE) 


TEACHERS. 
Roman Govern- 
Protestant. Catholic. ment. Total. 
Schools re pee 16 14 _ 30 
European Teachers ... 7 7 _ 14 
African Teachers 30 27 = 57 
Scholars (Men) ae 391 552 _ 943 
Scholars (Women) ... 115 _- _— 115 
ELEMENTARY AIDED SCHOOLS. 
Mohammedan 
Pro- Roman Govern- and Non- 
testant. Catholic. ment. Mission. Total. 
Schools... see 114 95 4 5 218 
European Teachers 9 47 _ = 56 
African Teachers 462 373 10 18 863 
Adults aa 92 7 _ i, 208 
Boys 1,524 9,340 170 210 17,244 
Girls 2,761 2,018 — _ 4,779 
ELEMENTARY Non-AIDED (SuUB-GRADE) ScHOOLS. 
: Mohammedan 
Roman and Non- 
Protestant. Catholic. Mission. Total. 
Schools a ee 2,700 3,194 14 5,908 
European Teachers — 44. = 44 
Africau Teachers 3,504 3,779 34 9,317 
Adults... 3,360 11,060 = 14,420 
Boys 65,450 62,040 692 128,082 
Girls 40,071 47,674 _ 87,745 
SpEciaL SCHOOLS. 
Pro- Roman 
testant. Catholic. Private. Total. 
Schools eG ee 39 33 1 73 
European Teachers ... 23 64 _ 87 
African Teachers... ae 58 46 7 lll 
Adults a 139 338 _ 477 
Boys ... . 680 380 86 1,146 
Girls ... 912 356 —- 1,268 
TECHNIOAL. 
Number in 
Schools. Training. 

Protestant ... see eee she aoe aoe 27 

Roman Catholic a 319 

Government ... 160 

Total 506 
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INDIAN. 
Schools... ase aes, WS a5 we 85 
Boys on on on wee + = 889 
Girls ase ase ab ask we == 569 
Teachers ... oes. oe ae ae on 84 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Roads. 


At the end of 1934 there were 1,907 miles of main roads built 
and maintained by the Protectorate Government. These are 
classified as follows :— 


Gross Load. 


First class ... 1,024 miles ... For 4-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 7 tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 9 tons. 

Second class ... 599 miles ... For 4-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 5 tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 7 tons. 

Third class ... 284 miles ... For 4-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 23 tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 43 tons. 


The average cost of maintaining these roads was £18°75 a ‘mile. 
In addition there were 5,260 miles of roads, built and maintained 
by the Native Administrations, generally capable of carrying »& 
gross load of 24 tons on pneumatic tyres. ‘ 


There is a Central Registration Bureau at Police Headquarters, 


Kampala, in which are recorded particulars of all motor vehicles . 


and motor drivers. There are also special sections of police deal- 
ing with the control of traffic and the inspection of public service 
vehicles. ‘ 


During the year 4,383 motor vehicles were licensed for use, 
Of these, 1,564 were motor-cars, 1,813 motor-lorries, 798 motor- 
cycles, 188 omnibuses and 20 trailers. The number of vehicles 
licensed in the names of Africans was 725. The number of 
licensed drivers was 5,095, 1,228 being Europeans, 1,308 Asiatics 
and 2,559 Africans. 


Railways. . 
There are 330 route miles of railways in Uganda, under the 
Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours Administration, 
affording direct communication between Mombasa, Soroti, Jinja, 
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Kampala, Port Bell, and intermediate stations, while the total 
track mileage, including loops and industrial sidings, is 359 miles. 


The main line enters the Protectorate at Tororo and proceeds 
by way of Mbulamuti to Jinja, and. thence across the Nile Bridge 
to Kampala (886 miles from Mombasa). From Tororo a branch 
line, with a bi-weekly passenger service, runs north-west to Soroti, 
serving Mbale en route, and taps the most productive area in the 
Protectorate. Another line connects the main line at Mbulamuti 
with Namasagali, from which port the Lake Kioga flotilla is 
operated. A third line affords direct communication between 
Kampala and Port Bell on Lake Victoria. The total traffic (in- 
wards and outwards) at Kampala and Jinja during the last five 
years is shown in the following statement :— 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
*Kampala... oe +» 66,636 49,527 53,525 61,303 52,791 
Jinja eae eee wwe 24,076 19,661 14,996 17,333 19,557 


* The main line to Kampala was only opened at the beginning of 1931. 


_ The outwards traffic for the year 1934 at the principal stations 
in Uganda, excluding the lake ports, is reflected in the following 
return :— 


Parcels and Li k General 





Luggage. * Merchandise. Totals, 
£ £ £ £ 

Kampala 1,861 43 84,881 99,117 
Jinja 452 7 18,539 22,067 
Boroti 229 23,211 13,917 18,262 
Mbale 141 i 13871 ‘19,619 
Kumi 10 = 3262 * 3,432 
Neinze 39 5 25,717 26,619 


Water Transport. 


A steamer service on Lakes Victoria, Kioga and Albert is main- 
tained by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours administra- 
tion. On Lake Victoria, steamers call at regular intervals at 
Port Bell, Entebbe, Bukakata, and Busungwe, and from the last- 
named port an auxiliary service is available to Nyakanyasi on the 
Kagera River. 

Steamers on Lake Kioga leave Namasagali and call at Kelle, 
Bugondo, Sangai, Lalli, Atura, Kachung, and Masindi Port, 
whence a motor transport service, also maintained by the Kenya 
and Uganda Railways and Harbours Administration, affords a con- 
nexion with Butiaba on Lake Albert. From Butiaba there is a 
steamer service to Kasenyi and Mahagi in the Belgian Congo, and 
Pakwach, thence by transhipment to Mutir, Rhino Camp, Obongi, 
Ogujebbe, Laropi and Nimule. From the last-mentioned port 

there is a road to Juba in the Sudan, which is in direct communica- 
tion with Khartoum. 
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‘The following table is a comparison of traffic (outward and 
inward) at ports on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert during 
the last five years :— 
1930. 1981. 1932. 1933. 1934, 


Lake Victoria— Tons. _. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sese Island ports —... 163. 421 407 829 2,241 
Other Uganda ports* ... 81,615 16,755 16,922 21,375 +~—15,859 

Lake Kioga— 

Namasagali ... ... 26,696 32,362 22,969» 31,523 28,879 
Other ports... 1,096 1,824 1,367 1,678 1,310 

Lake Albert— : 

Butiaba... ... 2 «.. ~—:10,109—11,017 6,510 7,502 9,209 


* Does not include traffic handled at Jinja pier, or traffic handled at Port 
Bell since 1930. 


The decrease in traffic on Lake Victoria is due to the opening 
of the railway extension from Jinja to Kampala in 1931. 


Omnibuses. 


It is possible to travel by motor omnibus from Kampala, the 
commercial centre, to most of the principal towns in the country. 
These motor omnibuses are almost entirely owned by Asiatics and 
Africans, and exist primarily for their convenience, although also 
generally carrying on a parcel carriers’ trade. Rates are very low, 
the average charge being 5 cents a mile. 

During the year, 188 omnibuses were registered, an increase 
of 49 on, the previous year. Of this total, nine were owned by the 
Kenya-Uganda Railway and nine by natives. 


There has in recent years been a marked improvement in the 
type of omnibus used for passenger traffic. All public service 
vehicles must be inspected and receive a certificate of mechanical 
fitness from a Government inspector before a licence can be obtained 
and an insurance policy against third party risks is obligatory. 


Posts. 

The scheme under which the postal and telegraph services of 
Uganda and Kenya were amalgamated with those of Tanganyika 
in 1933 continued to work smoothly and satisfactorily. The two 
years during which the amalgamation has now been in operation 
have established conclusively that it has been a success, both 
financially and in every other respect. 

The Trans-African weekly air mail service which is operated by 
Imperial Airways, Limited, was maintained with creditable regu- 
larity, notwithstanding the fact that the accelerated ‘‘ summer ”’ 
service which was introduced in April and which reduced the time 
occupied between Uganda and England from seven days to six, 
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was maintained unaltered throughout the winter months. Towards 
the end of the year the Company had completed arrangements 
for a duplication of the service early in January and this has since 
been effected. The extension of the England-India-Malaya air 
service to Australia has reduced the transit time for air mails from 
Uganda to Australia to 12 days. 


The number and weight of air mail letter packets posted in 
Uganda amounted to 91,182 and 2,280 lb. respectively. Inward 
air correspondence amounted to 64,350 items weighing 1,840 lb. 
Approximately 22 per cent. of the Protectorate’s total overseas 
letter mail correspondence was conveyed by air. 


The air parcel service is still restricted to Great Britain and 
certain Empire countries on the southern section of the route. 
During the year, 514 air parcels were posted in the Protectorate 
and 394 received. 


The air mail money order service hitherto limited to Great 
Britain was extended to India as from 1st October. During the 
year, 378 air mail money orders of a value of £3,053 were issued. 
The number of air mail orders paid was 12 and the value, £58. 


The various overseas surface transport mail services were fairly 
regular during the year. Sixty-three mails were despatched to, 
and fifty-one mails received from, Great Britain, the average time 
in transit between Mombasa and London being approximately 19 
days. 


Internal mail services extended to all parts of the Protectorate 
and were satisfactorily maintained. The policy of replacing native 
runners by mechanical transport is being steadily pursued. 


The estimated total number of letters, postcards, newspapers and 
other packets dealt with during the year was 2,341,846. Although 
correspondence posted in the Protectorate showed an increase, there 
was a falling off in correspondence received from abroad. 


The number of parcels handled, inclusive of air mail and cash- 
on-delivery parcels, increased from 34,785 to 37,327 as compared 
with 1933. The number of cash-on-delivery parcels dealt with 
was 4,489 having a value of £11,126. 


Money orders issued during the year numbered 18,721 to a value 
of £109,294. Those paid numbered 10,177 and amounted to 
£50,127. There was a small decline in the volume of this class 
of business. 


British postal orders issued and paid during the year amounted 
to 26,887 in number and £15,114 in value. These figures are an 
improvement on the previous year. 
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Telegraphs and Telephones. 

The number of inland telegrams dealt with was 121,547, an 
increase of 14 per cent. on the previous year. External telegrams 
numbered 19,647, of which telegrams to and from Great Britain 
amounted. to 6,721. 


The internal telegraph and telephone system consists of 1,591 
miles of pole route and a wire mileage of 4,464. All administrative 
centres, with the exception of a few outying stations in the 
Northerfi‘and Eastern Provinces, are connected by telegraph. There 
are telephone exchanges connected by trunk lines at Kampala, 
Entebbe, Jinja, Mbale, Iganga and Tororo. A new exchange 
with trunk facilities was erected at Masaka during the year and 
was opened for use early in 1935. 


The Kampala Wireless Station situated on Kololo Hill gave satis- 
factory service throughout the year. Though primarily provided 
for air service purposes, the station can, when necessary, be utilized 
in connexion with the internal telegraph service and for com- 
munication with neighbouring territories. The erection.of a wire- 
less station at Arua which was commenced in 1933 was completed 
and brought into use in March, 1934. The station is intended for 
internal telegraph traffic only. 


Communication with places outside the Protectorate was satis- 


factorily maintained through the cable system and the Kenya radio 
service, both operated by Cable and Wireless, Limited. 


In addition, a Government land-line service was maintained to 
administrations in southern Africa and the Belgian Congo. 


Air Transport. 

The weekly Cape-to-Cairo air service (duplicated at the beginning 
of 1935) operated by Imperial Airways, Limited, to which reference 
bas already been made, is also available for the conveyance of 
passengers, mail, and freight. Entebbe is a regular call on this 
service. 


XIL—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. ; 


Banks. 


Banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank of India, 
Limited, with branches at Entebbe, Kampala and Jinja; the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, with branches at Kam- 
pala and Jinja; and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas), with branches at Kampala and Jinja. There is also the Post 
Office Savings Bank. There are no agricultural or co-operative 
banks in the Protectorate. 
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Savings Bank. 


A Savings bank was established on 1st October, 1907, under the 
control of the Treasury, but was transferred to the Post Office on 
1st July, 1926. The numbers of European, Asiatic, and native 
depositors, and trust accounts, at the end of 1934 were 230, 1,387, 
4,550 and 33 respectively, the total number of depositors having 
increased during the year from 4,794 to 6,200. The value of 
deposits made in the same period showed an increase, being £64,242 
in 19384 as compared with £43,668 in 1933. A further sum of 
£22,214 was added to invested funds of the Savings Bank. 


Currency. 


Prior to 1920, rupee currency was in circulation in Uganda, but 
in that year florin currency was substituted, and this in its turn was 
in 1922 displaced by the shilling currency which is now in use. The 
florin currency and notes were demonetized at the end of 1931. 


The following coins and notes of the shilling currency are in 
circulation :— 
Coin :— 
Sh. 1, which is legal tender for an unlimited amount. 


50 cents (= 6d.), which is legal tender for an amount up to 
20s. 


10 cents = 1-2d. 
5 cents = 0-6d. } which are legal tender up to 1s. 
1 cent = 0-12d. 
Notes :-— 


Shs. 10,000 ; 1,000 ; 200 ; 100; 20; 10; 5. 


Weights and Measures. 


The Imperial standards of weights and measures have been 
adopted and copies of these standards, verified by the Board of 
Trade in England, are maintained as the Protectorate standards, 
the wardens of the standards being the Chief Secretary and the 
Treasurer. The Commissioner of Police is ex officio Inspector of 
Weights and Measures, all other European police officers acting as 
deputies. 


A Weights and Measures Ordinance is in force and certain sections 
prohibit the use of weights and measures other than standard, or of 
unstamped weights and measures. The verification and stamping 
of weights and measures presented for the purpose is undertaken 
by the police, who hold the secondary standards. Inspections for 
justness are made from time to time in all cotton-buying posts and 
important trading centres. 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The expenditure incurred by the, Public Works Department in 
1934 amounted to £204,909, as compared with £193,172 in 1933. 


Details of this expenditure are as under :— 


Main SEcTIon. 





£ & 
Public Works Deve en pel 
emoluments ... 36,008 4 
Other charges ... att dis ane 8,130 de 
Annually recurrent ... ... ... 54,665 : 
- Extraordinary ... es re a 36,751 ti 
——— 185,554 : 
OTHER SECTIONS. tr 
Jinja water supply... ae oe 2,668 i 
Kampala water supply eS ee 8,691 6 
Transport Section aes ea ee 18,336 a 
—— 29,695 i 
f 
Loan Works. 
Kampala water supply construction ... 1,774 
Western Province road construction ... 9,927 
Water-drilling scheme ee see 6,929 i 
Colonial Devélopment Fund ... a 766 I 
——— 19,396 | 
( 
MISCELLANEOUS. ; 
Works for other departments se 9,638 
Works for Native Governments... 10,332 
Works for private individuals — eee 294 
—-— 20,264 
£204,909 


Major works which were financed from the funds voted in respect 
of Public Works Extraordinary included a district office (uncom- 
pleted) at Kampala, a mental hospital (native section) at Mulago, 
native hospital at Gulu, and an additional dormitory at Makerere. 
College. 
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XIN._JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 
HicH Court. 


The High Court of Uganda was established by the Uganda Order 
in Council of 11th August, 1902. There are two Judges, a Chief 
Justice, and a Puisne Judge. Ordinarily the High Court sits at 
Kampala, but it may sit at any place within the Protectorate when 
for any reason it considers it necessary to do so. 


The High Court has full jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters ; 
it is a Court of Admiralty, with power to exercise Admiralty juris- 
diction in matters arising upon any of the Lakes, and it has juris- 
diction in divorce. When a sentence of death has been passed by 
the High Court, a copy of the record is sent to the Governor in 
Council and the sentence is not carried out unless it ‘has been 
confirmed by the Governor. 


The constitution of the High Court and the powers of the Regis- 
trar and District Registrars are laid down in the Courts Ordinance 
and the Civil Procedure Rules. The Courts Ordinance confers upon 
the High Court the power to exercise general supervision over all 
Courts subordinate to itself, to inspect their records, and to give 
advice and instruction as may be necessary. An appeal lies from 
the judgments and order of the High Court to the Court of Appeal 
for Eastern Africa. The Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa holds 
four ordinary sessions in each year, the sessions being held at 
Nairobi, Kampala, Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, and Zanzibar in turn. 


BritisH Courts. 


The Governor is authorized to confer special power upon Magis- 
trates in Special Districts to try natives for the offences of murder, 
manslaughter, rape, and certain other offences. Special District 
Courts try such offences with the aid of assessors, and trials are con- 
ducted in the manner prescribed for the trial of offences before the 
High Court. 

There are District and Additional District (Subordinate) Courts 
throughout the Protectorate, whose powers vary according to the 

‘powers of the Magistrate presiding over them. In criminal matters, 
Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class may, when 
the accused is a non-native, pass the following sentences, namely :— 

Imprisonment for a term not 

Subordinate Courts of the first exceeding two years. Fine 

class. not exceeding £300.  Cor- 
poral punishment. 


Imprisonment for a term not 

Subordinate Courts of the exceeding six months. Fine 

second class. not exceeding -£75. Cor- 
poral punishment. 
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; Imprisonment for a term not 
Subordinate Courts of the exceeding one month. Fine 
third class. not exceeding £15. 


Subordinate Courts of the first, second and third class have ex- 
tended jurisdiction over natives, that is, over any native of Africa 
not of European or Asiatic extraction, the term ‘‘ native ’’ for 
this purpose including Arabs and Somalis and any Baluchi born 
in Africa. 


Although Subordinate Courts possess extended jurisdiction over 
natives they may not try natives accused of treason, instigating 
invasion, concealment of treason, murder, manslaughter, rape or 
attempts to commit or abet the commission of these offences. 


No sentence, exceeding six months’ imprisonment or twelve 
strokes, imposed on a native by any Subordinate Court can be 
carried into effect, and no fine exceeding £50 can be levied, until 
the record has been transmitted to the High Court and the sentence 
has been confirmed by the High Court. 


The probationary system, as understood in England, is not applic- 
able to the Protectorate, as the machinery necessary for its general 
adoption and satisfactory working does not exist in Uganda. 
Under section 295 of the Criminal Procedure Code, the Court may, 
if the circumstances appear to warrant such a course, release a 
person convicted of an offence punishable with not more than three 
years’ imprisonment, against whom no previous conviction is 
proved, on his entering into a bond to appear and receive sentence if 
required, and in the meantime to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour. The only practical use to which this section can be put 
is where the convicted person is a juvenile and the Court can rely 
upon his parent or parents to exercise supervision over a youthful 
offender. 


The following table gives particulars of the criminal and civil 
jurisdiction of British Courts for the last six years :— 


CRIMINAL. 
Discharged Found Total Total 
Year. for want of Convicted. Acquitted. insane. number of number of 
evidence. ‘persons. cases. 
614 8,649 459 2 9,724 7,833 
585 7,544 565 1 8,695 6,795 
225 7,036 1,047 3 8,311 6,712 
348 1,445 807 8 8,608 5,926 
759 6,232 539 4 7,534 6,221 
677 5,545 350 2 6,574 5,637" 





* Includes 111 cases tried by the High Court in its original criminal jurisdiction 
Includes 71 cases involving juveniles. 
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Civ. 
Amounts Amounts Amounts Amounis Value 
Year. of £15 above above above stated Total. 
and under. £15 to £50. £50 to £150. 3 
£160. 
1929. 1,668 677 272 15 16 2,708 
1930... 1,891 866 318 88 21 3,184 
1931. 1,971 306 306 83 21 2,687 
1932. 1,506 654 204 56 25 2,445 
1933. 1,341 505 172 42 25 2,085 
1934 1,062 370 105 28 16 1,570* 


be Tela 136 cases tried by the High Court in ita original civil jurisdiction. 


The cases dealt with by the High Court of Appeal, etc., com- 
pared with the last five years are shown below :— 


1929. 1980. 1981. 1982. 1988. 1984. 


Criminal appeals ... ove we 82 103 17 122 159 137 
Civil appeals mae ae tops do 18 22 24 21 10 
Criminal revisions . er. v. 38 81 102 106 149 98 
Civil revisions S _ 7 1 4 30 15 


Confirmation of death sentences... 6 7 17 16 14 8 
Confirmation of sentence . ere — 283 334 206 264 
Miscellaneous appeals... oo _ 8 2 _ _ 
Miscellaneons revisions _— _ 


Total «138 216 505 608 680 582 


NATIVE Covrts. 


Native Courts exist in every district. Certain classes of cases 
are excepted from their jurisdiction : cases in which a person is 
charged with an offence in consequence of which death has re- 
sulted, offences committed by natives in any place declared to be a 
township, civil and criminal cases in which any of the parties are 
regularly employed in Government service, offences which are 
punishable as breaches of any special law, e.g., arms, forest, fiscal, 
mining, etc. 


The powers of the different classes of Native Courts are limited 
by various enactments. For instance, the powers accorded to a 
District Native Court may enable it to award imprisonment for 
two years and fine Shs. 1,000/- and 24 strokes of the cane. In 
civil cases the limits of jurisdiction of a District Native Court 
are any number of cattle with Shs. 1,000/-. There is an appeal 
from all decisions of a District Native Court to a District Court. 
There is an appeal thence to the High Court. 


In the Buganda Province of the Protectorate the Court of the 
Lukiko at Mengo has full jurisdiction in all cases in which all 
parties are natives of the Protectorate, except in cases in which a 
person is charged with an offence in consequence of which death 
had resulted, and breaches of special laws such as arms, forest, 
and fiscal are withdrawn. 
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There is an appeal to the High Court from the Court of the 
Lukiko in criminal matters where a sentence of imprisonment ex- 
ceeding five years, or of fine exceeding £100, or of whipping over 
24 strokes, has been passed, and in-civil matters in cases where 
the amount or value of the subject matter of the suit exceeds 
£100. The Provincial Commissioner, Buganda, is empowered 
to revise all the proceedings of the Court of the Lukiko. The High 
Court may exercise any of the powers vested in the Provincial 
Commissioner. There is an appeal to the High Court in any 
original case, civil or criminal, tried before the Court of the Lukiko 
in’ which the accused, the complainant, or any of the parties are 
not natives of Buganda. 


sy Police. 


A Protectorate Police Force is maintained, constituted under the 
Police Ordinance which decrees that it ‘‘ shall act as a Police in 
and throughout the Protectorate for preserving the peace and 
preventing crime, and apprehending offenders against the peace, 
and as a military force when called upon to discharge military 
duties ’’. 


This Force has a personnel consisting of 31 European Officers and 
Inspectors, 8 Asiatic Sub-Inspectors, and 1,022 enlisted African 
rank and file, under the command of a Commissioner. The 
European Officers and Inspectors are normally recruited in the 
United Kingdom, all other ranks being appointed locally by the 
Commissioner. The normal period of engagement for Asiatic and 
African ranks is three years, extended by like periods to com- 
plete 12 years, and thereafter by a period or periods to 21 years’ 
service. 


A division of the Force is assigned to each of 18 Magisterial 
districts into which the Protectorate is divided. Of these divi- 
sions, eight are commanded by a Superintendent of Police, aided, 
in the more important districts, by one or more subordinate 
European officers; the remaining divisions being under the con- 
trol of the Civil District Officer. 


A Criminal Investigation Department is maintained, attached 
to which is a Finger Print Bureau carrying at present over 67,934 
finger print files. This department, which controls the supervision 
of habitual criminals, undertakes certain duties in connexion with 
immigration and inspection of weights and measures, and pass- 
port control duties. 


There is a training school for police in Kampala for the instruc- 
tion of recruits in police duties generally, including the use of 
arms, first-aid, traffic control and local languages. The normal 
period of instruction is six months. Refresher and promotional 
courses are also held here, and there is an elementary vernacular 
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school for the children of policemen and prison warders. A 
magazine in Swahili entitled ‘‘ Habari za Uganda Police na 
Prisons ’’, published monthly, was introduced into the Force in 
1931, primarily as an educational medium for the benefit of the 
African ranks. The circulation of this magazine during the year 
has increased from 1,050 to 1,250 copies a month. A division of 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas was formed within the 
Force in 1932 and now has a membership of 24, including five 
Africans, under a Superintendent, who is the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police. The Commissioner of Police was during the year 
appointed District Superintendent of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade Overseas for the Protectorate. 


At the Central Registration Bureau, firearms to the number of 
3,116 were registered, consisting of 1,099 rifles, 1,554 shot guns, 
389 pistols and revolvers, 55 muzzle loaders and 19 miscellaneous 
guns. 


The number of cases reported to the police during the year was 
7,072, and persons proceeded against on charges of crime numbered 
6,192, as against 7,739 and 7,473, respectively, in the previous 
year. 


Police are also maintained by the various Native Administrations, 
and serve as warders in the Native Administration prisons in addition 
to performing ordinary police duties. The instructional courses 
for Chiefs’ Police inaugurated in 1933 with the object of increasing 
their efficiency were maintained at the Protectorate Police Training 
Depot during the year with beneficial results. 


Prisons. 


The Protectorate Government maintains a Central Prison and 
16 district prisons. The Central Prison which is situated near 
Port Bell, seven miles from Kampala, is only partly built; when 
completed, it will provide accommodation for about 1,000 prisoners, 
a large proportion of whom will be accommodated on the cellular 
system. The completed portions include the general administration 
block and workshops and the special section for the segregation 
of young prisoners, females, Asiatics and Europeans, and the 
punishment and condemned cells and the hospital. The accom- 
modation capacity in association wards in this prison is based on 
the scale of 40 square feet floor space per inmate. The portion 
so far completed provides for 540 prisoners. The daily average 
number of prisoners of all classes housed at this prison during 1934 
was 934. Pending completion of the scheme, the majority of the 
long-term African prisoners are accommodated at night in various 
workshops and common rooms and in a number of temporary 
-mnud and wattle association wards. 
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The 16 district jails provide accommodation for the local short- 
term prisoners, remands and debtors. Of these, two only are built 
of permanent material and designed originally as prisons. Four 
others are buildings adapted for use as prisons and the remainder 
are mud and wattle structures. The standard accommodation in 
these district prisons is based on the scale of 28 square feet per 
prisoner. 


The Commissioner of Prisons is responsible for the general 
administration and control of the prison service. The European 
Prison Staff consists of one Superintendent, one Assistant Superin- 
tendent and three head jailors normally recruited from the Home 
Prison Service. All these are allocated to the Central Prison. 
The district jails are administered by the local Superintendent of 
Police or, where there is no such local officer, by the civil officer 
in charge of the station. The subordinate warder staff is composed 
of Africans who before being posted for duty undergo a six months’ 
course of instruction. 


No reformatory for the treatment of juveniles at present exists 
but a small building of a temporary nature has been erected in 
the vicinity of, but well separated from, the main Central Prison. 
Here they are well cared for and receive an elementary education 
and instruction in husbandry and carpentry, while every effort is 
made to improve their physical and moral character. Convicted 
prisoners are primarily employed on the production of prison food 
crops, the cutting of fuel for public institutions, the maintenance 
of prison and police buildings, and general clearing and anti- 
malarial work in and around Government stations. At the Central 
Prison the main industries are tailoring, carpentry, mat and basket 
work. During the year there has been considerable improvement 
in the quality and quantity of articles manufactured on behalf 
of the Government and the Native Administrations. Practically all 
the uniforms required for the native personnel of these adminis- 
trations and the Protectorate Police Force, amounting to several 
thousands per annum, are manufactured in this prison as well as 
a large quantity of furniture and other miscellaneous articles. 


The number of prisoners admitted to Protectorate Prisons during 
the year was 5,543, the daily average number of inmates being 
1,859. All executions are now carried out at the Central Prison 
and amounted this year to 23. The general health of the prison 
population has been satisfactory. The number of deaths during 
the year was 32 being 1-72 per cent. of the daily average prison 
population, the main causes of death being pneumonia, pulmonary 
phthisis and influenza. 


Short-term prisoners sentenced by Native Courts in certain dis- 
ricts are imprisoned at the headquarters of the county chiefs and 
subordinate (Gombolola chiefs). Central Native Administration 
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prisons, for the accommodation of long-term prisoners sentenced 
by Native Courts, exist in Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro and Ankole. 
Native Administration prisons are, on the whole, satisfactory and 
the health and discipline of prisoners are good. The offences for 
which a large proportion of the prisoners are sentenced by Native 
Courts throughout the Protectorate cannot properly be classed as 
criminal, consisting as they do of such misdemeanours as failing 
to obey the lawful order of a chief or failing to pay the compensa- 
tion recognized by native custom for illicit intercourse with women ; 
Many, again, are sentenced for petty assaults and similar minor 
offences. The admission of offenders of this class to the Protec- 
torate prisons is undesirable in that it means that unsophisticated 
natives of a non-criminal type are inevitably brought into close 
association with a definitely criminal class. 


Payment of Fines. 


It is provided by section 288 (3) of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
1930, that, at the discretion of the Court, it may be ordered that 
fines shall be paid by instalments at such times and in such amounts 
as the Court may deem fit. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
Ordinances. 


The following are the more important Ordinances enacted in 
1934 :-— 

The Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance, 1934, which repeals 
the Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance, makes provision for the 
levy of a non-native poll tax which, in substitution for the 
flat rate of Shs. 30/- per annum obtaining under the pro- 
visions of the latter Ordinance, is payable at a rate graduated 
according to the taxpayer’s income. 

The Export of Timber Ordinance, 1934, which makes pro- 
vision for the inspection, grading and marking of Uganda 
timber before exportation. 

The Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 1934, which regulates 
the importation, exportation, manufacture, sale and use of 
opium and other dangerous drugs. 

The Post Office Ordinance, 1934, which replaces the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, as applied to Uganda provides for the 
establishment and regulation of Post Offices and the convey- 
ance of mails. 

The Weights and Measures (Amendment) Ordinance, 1934, 
which amends the Weights and Measures Ordinance to enable 
Administrative and Agricultural officers to supplement the 
activities of Inspectors of Weights and Measures and to 
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facilitate the imposition of imprisonment as a penalty on con- 
viction of fraud or of attempt to defraud in the use of weights 
and measures. 


The Tea Ordinance, 1932, makes provision for the control 
of the production of tea in the Protectorate and gives legisla- 


. tive effect to a scheme recommended by the. Conference of 


East African Governors and approved by the Secretary of 
State to restrict the planting of Tea in East Africa in accord- 
ance with the requirements of an International Restriction 
Scheme. 


The Preservation of Archaeological Objects Ordinance, 1934, ~ 


which provides for the preservation of objects of archaeological 
and Palaeontological interest by prohibition of excavations or 
surface operations in the search for such objects except under 
permit. 

The Companies (Tax on Nominal Capital) Ordinance, 1934, 
which imposes a tax of Shs. 5/- for every Shs. 1,000/- of 
the nominal capital of companies becoming incorporated in 
the Protectorate. 

The Minimum Wages Ordinance, 1934, which empowers 
the Governor in Council to fix by order the minimum wage 
to be paid to employees where the -wages paid to employees 
in any particular occupation or trade are unreasonably low. 


Subsidiary Legislation. 


The following are the more important Rules made in 1934 :— 


The Cotton (Zone) Rules, 19384, which provide the method 
by which minimum prices when fixed shall be promulgated 
within zones. 

The Cotton Zone (No. 2) Rules, 1934, which amend the 
Cotton Zone Rules, 1933— 

(a) to provide for variations in the fee payable for a 
motor vehicle carrying . cotton within a cotton zone 
according as to whether the motor vehicle is or is not 
licensed under the Uganda Traffic Ordinance ; 


(b) to reinforce prohibition against the employment of 


a motor vehicle in more than one cotton zone; and 
(c) to provide that the cost of destruction of cotton 
seed, when of no economic value, shall be chargeable to 
the middieman instead of, as hitherto, to the cotton 
ginner. | 
The Distress for Rent (Bailiffs) Rules, 1934, which were 
made under section 6 of the Distress for Rent (Bailiffs) Ordi- 
nance, 1933, regulate conditions for the appointment of, and 
the duration of certificates granted to, bailiffs and prescribe 
for the fees, charges and expenses of bailiffs in and incidental 
to distress. 
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The Export of Timber Rules, 1934, made under section 14 
of the Export of Timber Ordinance, prescribe the standard 
grades of sawn timber and logs for export and the forms of 
certificates of export. 


The Immigration Rules, 1934, were made under section 8 
of the Immigration Restriction Removal of Undesirable Ordi- 
nance in replacement of pre-existing Rules. The Rules 
govern entry into the Protectorate and provide for the removal 
therefrom of persons who under, or by virtue of, the Ordi- 
nance are liable to such removal. 


Industrial Legislation. 


The following legislation in regard to employment in industrial 
undertakings, compensation for accidents, and provision for sick- 
ness is in force :— 

(i) The Factories Ordinance and the Factories Rules pro- 
vide for the proper control and inspection of factory sites and 
plant and for the safety of employees. 


(iit The Employment of Children Ordinance, 1930, and The 
Employment of Children Rules, 1931, prohibit the employ- 
ment of children under twelve years of age in factories or 
workshops, and prescribe conditions for the employment of 
children between twelve and fourteen. The Employment of 
Women Ordinance, 1931, prohibits the employment of women 
during the night in industrial undertakings. 


(iii) The Mining Ordinance provides for due payment of 
wages to mining employees and for the payment of compensa- 
tion to employees injured in mining operations, and the Masters 
and Servants Ordinance requires employees to provide proper 
housing and medical attention for their employees. 

(iv) The Minimum Wages Ordinance, 1934, which em- 
powers the fixing of a minimum wage for employees where 
the wages paid to employees in any particular occupation or 
trade are unreasonably low. 

(v) The Factories (First Aid) Rules, 1933, requires com- 
pulsorily the provision and maintenance of adequate first aid 
outfits in all factories. 

No legislation was enacted in 1934 relating to compensation for 
accidents, or provision for sickness or old age. 


| Native Laws. 


\ The Busulu and Envujo (Amendment) Law, 1934, amends sec- 
tion 4 of the Busulu and Envujo Law, 1927, to permit the commuta- 
tion by a money payment of the services which a resident on mailo 
land is required to render to the land holder. 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The Protectorate account showed a surplus balance amounting 
to £946,553 at the end of 1934, and this, together with the Reserve 
Fund of £464,963, provided a total surplus of £1,411,516. The 
Estimates for the year provided for an excess of Revenue over 
Expenditure of £2,566 and a transfer to Reserve of £12,000. The 
financial outlook was changed by a substantial increase of revenue, 
particularly under Customs and Excise, following a good cotton 
crop which brought about a general improvement in trading con- 
ditions, and the result of the year’s working was a surplus of 
£166,005 and a payment of £31,000 into the Reserve Fund. 


The following table shows the results of the last five years :—- 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus Balance 
and Reserve Fund. 
£ £ £ 
1930 os Ee 1,412,242 1,643,293* 1,087,946 
1981 vse *1,899,912 1,451,563 1,036,295 
1932 a oe 1,402,528 1,298,895* 1,139,928 
1933 oe wee 1,350,070 1,275,593 1,214,405 
1934 ore 1,527,672 1,330,561* 1,411,516 


* Excludes payments to the Reserve Fund. 


The estimated revenue for the year was £1,362,960, and the 
actual receipts amounted to £1,527,672: there was thus an in- 
crease of £164,712. The Heads under which the principal increases 
occurred were :— 


£ 
Customs ee i aes Gs oe 63,964 
Tuicences, Excise, oe to ee iM 46,056 
Fees of Court, etc. ... et ee ere 9,197 
Interest ee an as Ma 4,387 
Miscellaneous Rasen Se whe Ae 33,691 
Posts and Telegraphs at hae 3,188 


‘Ihe amount appropriated for the service of the year was £1,360,394, 
wu the aobual expenditure amounted to £1,361,667. There was 
thus an increase on the expenditure estimates of £1,273. 


Debt. 


Whe following teblo shows the position in regard to loans at 
bho end of (aint; 


Tyr 
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Designation and amount Balance: out: 


standing on S1st Remarks. 
of Loan. December, 1983. 
£ 
Uganda Government 5 2,000,000 Contributions to a Sinking 


per cent. Inscribed 


Fund at the rate of 1 per 
Stock, 1951-1971. 


cent. per annum plus contri- 


£2,000,000 issued at butions to a Supplementary 
£96 per cent. raised Sinking Fund at 0-407 per 
under Ordinance No. cent. on the Protectorate 
1 of 1932. 


share of the Loan 
(£1,117,095) will commence 
on the lst September, 1935. 
Uganda Government 3+ 235,600 Contributions to a Sinking 
per cent. Inscribed Fund at the rate of 2-017 
Stock, 1955-1965. per cent. per annum will 
£235,600 issued at commence on the 15th 
£97 10s. Od. per cent., August, 1936. 
raised under Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1932. 


These Loans were raised to meet the cost of railways, roads, 
water-supply and other public works for the development of the 
Protectorate and for the repayment of loans made by His Majesty’s 
Government to the Government of Uganda. 


Assets. 


The Protectorate surplus at the end of the year amounted to 
£1,411,516; of this sum £847,261 was invested, £373,395 held in 
cash and deposits at short call, and £52,702 as stores. In addition 
£194,031 held in cash and deposits at short call represents unex- 
pended balances of loan funds and sundry deposits. The high 
proportion of cash and short-term deposits to long-term investments 
is due to the favourable rates of interest available locally. 


The main heads of taxation and their yield. 


The main sources of revenue from taxation, and yield of each, 
were :— 


£ 

(a) Customs and Excise duties ... ee see 893 ,694 
(b) Licences to purchase, store, gin and bale 

cotton ta, tee ts ay an 18,699 
(c) Cotton tax ae a a Sy 111,106 
(d) Motor and carriage licences se oe 27,681 
(e) Stamp duties ... 8,715 
(f) Trading licences a ms seg 18 ,822 
(g) Poll taxes, native ... a 5 or 535,698 


(h) Poll taxes, non-native... ee ee 26,561 
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(a) Customs and Excise duties—Revenue is derived from 
Customs chiefly from import duties on spirits, tobacco, cotton 
yarns and manufactures, oils, fats and resin manufactures. (See 
also section below headed ‘‘ Customs Tariff.’’ Revenue from 
Excise is levied on sugar, and on tea, cigarettes and manufactured 
tobacco, other than cigarettes. 


(b) Licences to purchase, store, gin and bale cotton.—Ginning 
licences are issued at a fee of £50 in the Eastern and Buganda 
Provinces and £25 in the Northern and Western Provinces. These 
licences include the right to purchase, store, and bale cotton, but 
a fee of £50 is charged for this privilege to any non-holder of a 
ginning licence. 


(c) The tax on the export of cotton is calculated according to the 
closing price on the Liverpool Cotton Exchange for June American 
‘“‘ middling ’’ future on a certain date in the middle of December 
of the previous yéar. This price was 5:26d. in December, 1933, and 
in accordance with the ordinance a tax of two cents per pound was 
made on cotton exported during 1934. 


(d) Motor and Carriage licences.—The basis of taxation is tare 
weight, and the fees vary from £2 to £15 for a motor-car, and from 
£8 to £40 for a commercial vehicle. An additional fee is charged 
for public service vehicles and for trailers. 


(e) Stamp duties—These are payable on various documents, 
etc., under the terms of an Ordinance enacted in 1915. (See also 
section below headed ‘‘ Excise and Stamp Duties ’’.) 


(f) Trading licences —Non-native.—A licence to cover wholesale 
and retail trading costs £15, and for retail trading only £7 10s. 
Licences for each additional trading store costs £5 and £3 15s. 
respectively. 


Native.—A licence to cover wholesale and retail trading costs 
£1 4s. and.for each additional store £1 4s. Hawkers’ licences are 
£6 for non-natives and £3 for natives. 


(g) and (h).—These are dealt with separately in a later section 
of this chapter headed ‘‘ Poll Tax ’’. 


Other important sources of revenue, which do not strictly come 
under the heading of taxation, and the yield from each, are as 
under :— 


£ 
Forestry fees... An om ae ... 12,489 
Inoculation of cattle ... hae ee .. 8,468 
Registration of bicycles a a 16,874 
Land rents Pe en oe noe a. 25,659 
_ Sale of ivory ... ae era 5. «. 9,558 
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Customs Tariff. 


Under the terms of the Congo Basin Treaties, equality of treat- 
ment in respect of imported goods irrespective of origin is en- 
sured, and the grant of Imperial preference is therefore inadmis- 
sible. Goods declared as in transit are allowed to be imported 
and forwarded under Customs control on payment of expenses of 
administration (6d. per package). 


For purposes of Customs, Kenya and Uganda form a single unit 
and by agreement with the Tanganyika Territory Government a 
common tariff has been accepted by the three territories, the free 
and unrestricited movement within the territories of both imported 
goods and local products being thus secured. The common tariff, 
however, includes a small number of ‘‘ suspended duties ’’ which 
are of a protective nature and may be imposed by Proclamation, 
either in part or in full, in any or all of the territories. 


The general duty rating under the Common Tariff is 20 per cent. 
ad valorem on the landed value at the port of entry, building 
materials, artisans’ tools, and vehicles and parts being admitted 
at lower Tatings. Exemption from duty is allowed on drugs and 
medicines, packing materials, disinfectants, germicides and ver- 
min killers, machinery, and many articles necessary for road con- 
struction, sanitation, irrigation and drainage purposes, and for the 
agricultural, industrial and educational development of the terri- 
tories. : 


The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance of the 24th October, 
1934, introduced the following alterations in duty ratings. This 
enactment (a), varied the duty rates applicable to certain textile 
goods and to bicycles, and (b), extended the scope of certain tariff 
exemptions. : 


With regard to (a), the adjustment made were as follows :— 





Article. New rates of duty. Rates of duty replaced. 
Blankets Each Sh. 0/30 or 20 per Each Sh. 0/25 or 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. cent. ad valorem. 
Cardigans, jerseys, Each 8h. 0/35 or 20 per Each Sh. 0/30 or 20 per 
pullovers. cent. ad valorem. cent. ad valorem. 
Shirts ... Each Sh. 0/35 or 2) per Each Sh. 0/30 or 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. cent. ad valorem. 
Unbleached cotton Sh. 0/10 per square yard Sh.0/09 per square yard or 
Ppiece-goods. or 20 per cent. ad 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
valorem. 
Other cotton piece- Sh. 0/12 per square yard Sh.0/10 per square yard or 
goods, or 20 per cent. ad 20 per cent. ad valorem, 


valorem. 
Artificial silk piece-] Sh. 0/20 per square yard 


goods. or 20 per cent. ad 
Silk piece-goods «J valorem. 
Bicycles and tricycles, Each Sh. 12/- or 20 per 
nee. cent. ad valorem 


Sh. 0/15 per square yard or 
20 per cent. ad valorem 

20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Sh. 8/- or 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. 
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Article. New rates of duty. Rates of duty replaced. 


Bicycles and tricycles, Each Sh. 6/- or 20 per 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
parts—Frames with cent. ad valorem. 
front fork. 
Bicycles and tricycles, Each Sh. 4/- or 20 per iy iy 
Frames without front cent. ad valorem. 
forks. 


Bicycles and tricycles, Each Sh. 1/25 or 20 per a “3 
front forks. cent. ad valorem. ; 

Bicycles and tricycles, Each Sh. 0/75 or 20 per ss 
backstays. cent. ad valorem. 

Bicycles and tricycles, Each Sh. 1/50 or 20 per i» 
handlebars, cent. ad valorem. 

Bicycles and tricycles, Each Sh. 1/- or 20 per ry s 
saddles. cent. ad valorem. 

Bicycles and tricycles, Each Sh. 0/40 or 20 per a 4 
rims, cent. ad valorem. 

Bicycles and tricycles, Each Sh. 0/40 or 20 per 9 % 
chains. cent. ad valorem. 


With regard to (b), exemption from duty was extended to: (i) 
Mineral mixtures for stock feeding under Tariff item No. 19; (ii) 
Trailers used as attachments to motor and steam road and farm 
tractors under Tariff item 62; and (iii) batching oil and ingredients 
thereof for use in manufacture of rope, twine, sacking and similar 
material under Tariff item 100. 

The Customs revenue accruing to the Protectorate in 1934 
amounted to £367,520. 

Excise Duties. 

The co-ordination and allocation of Excise Duties between 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory is covered by the Excise 
Agreements Ordinance, 1931, and the rates of duty imposed during 
the year were as follows :— 


Sh. 
Sugar pa ves ae 1:00 per cwt. 
Tea ... Ge rs .. 0°10 per Ib. 
Cigarettes ... Ag 2. 0°75 per Ib. 
Manufactured tobacco ... 0°50 per Ib. 
Beer be os: Be 40°00 per standard barrel of 
36 gallons. 


The Excise revenue accruing to the Protectorate in 1934 amounted 
to £26,101. 

Stamp Duties. 

The present stamp law in Uganda is contained in the Stamp 
Ordinance of 1915. This Ordinance appears to have been based 
largely on the Indian Stamp Act of 1889. The Indian Act of 
1889 may be said to follow closely the English Stamp Act. 


The Stamp Ordinance in Uganda provides that any instrument, 
whether executed or not, and whether previously stamped or not, 
may be brought to a District Commissioner or the revenue authority 
for an adjudication as to the proper duty chargeable. The fee 
for adjudication shall not exceed Shs. 10/- nor be less than Sh. 1/-. 
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Poll Tax. 

There is no hut tax in the Protectorate. A poll tax is levied 
both on natives and non-natives. The amount of native poll 
tax, which also in some instances includes ‘‘ tribute ’’, a tax col- 
lected on behalf of certain Native Administrations, varies from 
Shs. 5/- to £1 1s. annually per adult male of the population, 
and is assessed according to the average ability of the natives 
of the district to pay. In most cases a district is further sub- 
divided into counties for this purpose. The tax is collected under 
the supervision of Administrative Officers, by native chiefs, and 
a rebate based on a percentage of the collection is paid to the 
Native Administrations for this service, together with the 
‘tribute ’’. The following table shows the rates at present in 
force, the gross yield, and the net yield after deducting payment 
of rebate and ‘‘ tribute ’’ :— 


Gross Rebate 














Gross yield and Net 
a + province. paid. 
Shs. £ £ £ £ 
Buganda Kingdom— 
or eee es 15 61,463 
Entebbe “... ee () 26,742 
Masaka ... ate Hs 22,370 
Mubende ae 20,573 
131,148 23,957 107,191 
Eastern Province— 
Busoga ... ves wwe 21 91,902 
Bugwere sek. acer 218 37,342 
Bugishu ... ae ww = =«18 33,609 
Budama ie) otek” LS 26,851 
Tego k 7 ee cso A8 60,748 
Karamoja evs ase 5 4,651 
255,003 72,319 182,684 
Northern Province— 
Bunyoro ee see 10 11,842 
Guu wwe ane i } 12,287 
us 8 7,382 
West Nile AE 8 15,895 
Lango ... Seon AS 41,462 
88,868 22,932 65,936 
Western Province— 
Toro 21 
12 
10 15,971 
6 
Ankole z 29,816 
Kigeti ww ae - 14,892 
J 





60,679 21,802 38,877 








Totals... ose 535,698 141,010 394,688 
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The old form of non-native poll tax, which up to the end of 
1933 was at a fixed rate of £1 10s. Od. (payable by males only), 
was superseded by a poll tax with effect from 1st January, 1934, 
graduated according to the income of the taxpayer. This tax 
applies to both males and females, but persons under the age of 
eighteen years and females whose taxable income does not exceed 
£150 per annum are exempt. Where the taxable income does not 
exceed £200 the minimum tax of £2 applies, and the maximum 
amount payable is £500 where the taxable income is £10,000 or 
more. 


XVI.—_-GAME. 


Prior to 1924, the Uganda Government had tried many and 
various schemes to mitigate the damage to native cultivation arising 
from uncontrolled herds of elephants. Private enterprise had been 
enlisted and undoubtedly many elephants were killed, but as the 
profit made by the hunter was eventually dependent upon the 
weight of ivory obtained, all shooting was reduced to an attempt 
to get ivory, the interests of the cultivator inevitably ranking low. 
Various District Officers attempted to deal with the problem by 
arming ex-King’s African Rifles and ex-Police askaris, but the in- 
discriminate shooting which resulted tended to split the big herds 
into smaller groups, each one based on a patch of forest or swamp, 
to emerge at night and raid the unfortunate peasants’ food crops. 
Towards the end of 1924 the Protectorate Government began an 
attempt at dealing systematically with garden marauders, and what 
was then called the Elephant Control Department came into being. 


To make certain that elephants in future would be shot accord- 
ing to their deserts and not, as hitherto, in accordance with the 
profit their ivory would yield, the Government made all members 
of its Control Department whole-time employees, on a fixed salary 
which was not influenced in any way by the amount of shooting 
they did. The only test of efficiency for one and all, European 
and native alike, was to what extent damage by elephant to cul- 
tivation was lessened. The new policy put a premium on know- 
ledge of elephant habits, and it was soon found that when the 
herds were dealt with by a European and intelligently trained native 
staff, taught to select their quarry according to its marauding pro- 
clivities, only to very limited amount of killing was necessary. As 
time goes on, the natives appreciate more and more the success 
of the Game Department policy, and now-a-days the once fre- 
quently voiced and very understandable demand for the destruction 
of all elephants is rarely heard. 


It is quite usual now for European rangers or native game guards, 
on arrival at a gombolola chief’s headquarters, to be told that, 
though there are lots of elephants about, there is no damage being 
done. The natives have realized that a high degree of safety has 
been conferred upon them by the systematic killing off of marauders, 
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and that their crops suffer practically no harm from the ordinary 
placid elephant herd, even though the screaming and trumpeting 
is alarming. 

Combined with eradication of mischievous animals goes preserva- 
tion of the good, and the control policy such as is exercised in 
Uganda does not damage the tusker class of elephant. 


The year 1934 shows an increase in revenue from the sale of 
licences, and though not extensive it is nevertheless welcome. The 
figure still remains below normal. Nearly 50 per cent. of the 
game and special elephant licences, and fully 75 per cent. of the 
bird licences taken out were issued to Africans and Asiatics. For 
a variety of reasons the existing low price for ivory has evidently 
come to stay, and little improvement is to be expected in the 
number of special licences taken out, unless elephant hunting can 
be made more attractive. Owing to unforeseen difficulties a scheme 
to popularize elephant hunting has unfortunately had to be post- 
poned till next year. The game licence-rates for non-natives are 
now :— 


£ 
Visitor’s full (valid for one year from date of issue) 50 
Visitor’s (14 day) aie ae ue te hee 15 
Resident’s full (valid as above) sai ne as 5 
Resident’s (14 day) ... has re ie ae 2 
One elephant ... | ... sae ne a ie 10 
Two elephants ... Be bs Sis fz $5 20 
One bull giraffe be om a ee ae 15 


Bird licences at Shs.10 per annum are eagerly sought after by 
the natives, but it cannot be said that bird shooting for sport is 
prevalent among them. 


The outstanding accomplishment of the year has been the 
successful reduction, with a loss of at least five hundred animals, of 
the vast elephant herds in the extensive uninhabited regions in 
Buruli and North Bulemezi in the Mengo district. These ele- 
phants, now totalling some 4,500 or more, have been allowed to 
breed unchecked for the last 10 years, and there was an increasing 
tendency for the huge herds to thrust further and further south 
into populous Buganda. Owing to the skilful and expeditious 
conduct of the operations organized and directed by an expert 
game ranger, the elephants had been severely punished and driven 
back with considerably reduced numbers before they had time to 
realize what was happening, so no abnormal damage to cultivation 
resulted. 


The total elephant wastage for the year is approximately 2,100, 
a stupendous figure, but without question very necessary. There 
are still some 20,000 elephants in Uganda. 
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The boundaries of Bunyoro and Gulu Game Reserve have been 
altered slightly in order (a) to exclude a native settlement and 
(b) to conform to newly-recorded physical features revealed by an 
aerial survey. 


The effect is a reduction in the area of the reserve of less than 
40 square miles. 


The Lake George Game Reserve, which in 1932 was extended 
south and west through uninhabited country to afford protection 
to the game on one side of the new motor road connecting Mbarara 
and Fort Portal, now provides the tourist driving along this road 
with a view of buffalo and elephant in their natural surroundings 
more as a general rule than as an exception. 


The game situation is generally satisfactory, and rinderpest has 
been practically absent except for very limited periods on the 
periods on the south-eastern and south-western borders and then 
only in restricted localities. In south Ankole an epizootic which 
died down as suddenly as it flared up was responsible for high mor- 
tality amongst the wild ungulates, particularly buffaloes, eland and 
bush-pig. 


In parts of the Protectorate the wild ungulates are increasing. 
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JAMAICA. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIO 
PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF JAMAIOA, 
FOR THE YEAR, 1934. . 


CHAPTER I. 
GerocGRAPHY, CLIMATE AND History. 


1. Jamaica is an island in the Caribbean Sea, situated between 17° 
43’ and 18° 32’ N. latitude and 76° 11’ and 78° 20’ 50” W. longitude. 
It is the largest island of the British West Indies, its extreme length 
being 144 miles, greatest width 49 miles, and least width 214 miles. 

2. The Island is divided into three counties and fourteen parishes, 
viz.:— 








Surrey. Middlesex. Cornwall. 
Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. 
Kingston 73 St. Catherine 498 St. Elizabeth 4734 
St. Andrew 183 St. Mary 251 Trelawny 353 
St. Thomas 2983 Clarendon 487 St. James 239% 
Portland 338 St. Ann 487 Hanover 177 
Manchester 337 Westmoreland 320 
Total 8273 2,060 1,563{ 











comprising a total areu of 4,540} square miles, or 2,848,160 acres, of 
which approximately 646 square miles, or 413,440 acres, are flat and 
consist of alluvium, marl and swamps. The population was ascertained 
by census in 1921 to be 858,118 or 189 per square mile. The Island is 
therefore more populous in proportion to its size than, for instance. 
France which has only 187 persons to the square mile. The Colony and 
its Dependencies (consisting of the Turks and Caicos Islands, the Cay- 
man Islands, the Morant Cays and the Pedro Cays) comprise a little 
more than a third of the area, and contain age half the peruiien of 


w. J the British West Indies. 


——————, 
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8. A great diversity of climate is obtainable, the temperature varying 
according to the season from 80° to 86° on the sea-coast to as low as 46° 
at the tops of the highest mountains. The dryness of the atmosphere 
renders the climate of the Jamaica uplands particularly delightful and 
suited to the most delicate constitutions. Through the county of 
Surrey and partly through Middlesex, runs a central mountain chain 
trending generally in an east and west direction, the highest point of 
which, Blue Mountain Peak, attains an altitude of 7,388 feet. This is 
the highest elevation in the British West Indies. From the central 
range, subordinate ridges or spurs run to the north ard south coasts of 
the Island; these are the parents of smaller ridges, wh. th branch off in 
every direction with considerable regularity and method until the whole 
surface of the country is cut up into a series of ridges and intervening 
valleys. . 

4, Numerous rivers and streams suggest the origin of Jamaica's 
aboriginal Arawak name ‘‘Xaymaca,’’ which is supposed to imply an 
overflowing abundance of rivers. Most of the streains have a rapid 
fall and are not, to any extent navigable. 

5. Jamaica has many mineral springs, some of which possess valuable 
properties for the cure of various diseases and infirmities. The two 
principal are the spring at Bath, in the parish of St. Thomas, and that 
at Milk River, in the parish of Clarendon. Both these springs are radio- 


_ active, the latter in a very marked degree. 


6. Jamaica possesses several harbours, the largest and most important 
being that of Kingston, the capital, one of the finest natural harbours 
in the world. This harbour has a total area of some 16 square miles, 
of which approximately 7 square miles have a depth of from 7 to 10 
fathoms. 

7. Jamaica was discovered by Columbus on the 3rd of May, 1494. 
He called it St. Jago,after the Patron Saint of Spain, but the new 
name was soon dropped in favour of the native one of Jamaica (Xay- 
maca-—well watered). The first settlement on it was effected on the 
shores of St. Ann’s Buy, by Esquivel in 1509, under the direction of 
Diego, the son of Columbus, while Governor of Hispaniola. 

8. Although invaded by Sir Anthony Shirley in 1596, and by Colonel 
Jackson in 1643, Jamaica remuined in the possession of Spaniards for 
161 years when it was again attacked by a force sent by Cromwell under 
Admiral Penn and General Venables, against Hispaniola, and capitu- 
lated after a trifling resistance, on the 11th of May,1655. Until the 
Restoration, Jamaica remained under military jurisdiction, but in 1661, 
a regular civil government was established by Charles II, who appointed 
General Edward D’Oyley, Governor-in-Chief with an Elective Council. 
In 1670 peace was made with Spain, and the title of England to Ja- 
maica was recognised by the Treaty of Madrid . The colony grew fast, 
stimulated by the wealth brought into it by the buccaneers, who made 
Port Royal their headquarters and storehouse . This town was engulfed 
in the great earthquake of 1692. Kingston then consisted of a few sheds 
and St. Jago de la Vega (Spanish Town) becamie practically the capital. 
During the 18th Century, the Island suffered from hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, numerous slave insurrections as well as wars with Maroons or 
mountaineers, the descendants of African slaves left by the Spaniards, 

who lived mainly in the east of the island, among the Blue Mountains. 
When the Slave Trade was abolished in 1807, there were 319,351 slaves 
in Jamaica. During the last eight years of the trade, 86,821 slaves were 
imported. On the abolition of slavery in 1833, Jamaica received 
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£5,858,975 of the £20,000,000 granted by the Imperial Government as 
compensation to the slave owners. A serious rebellion among the 
black population in 1865, was suppressed by Governor Eyre. 

9. In January, 1907, Kingston was devastated by a terrible earth- 
quake which caused great loss of life and immense destruction of pro- 
perty. A Mansion House Fund was opened and contributions poured 
in from all parts of the Empire for the relief of distress. A free grant of 
£150,000 was voted by Parliament, and a loan of £800,000, chiefly in 
aid of the re-building, was authorized from the Home Exchequer. 

10. English is the only language spoken in Jamaica. Traces of the 
Spanish occupation still remain in the names of many places, such as 
Rio Grande, Ocho Rios, St. Jago de la Vega, etc., etc., and here and 
there a name of obviously African origin, such as Accompong, is to be 
found. 

11. There are many purely local words such as ‘‘quattie’’ to describe 
the sum of 14d., ‘‘buckra’’ to describe a white man, and ‘‘busha’’ to 
describe the manager of a plantation, and it takes a new comer to 
Jamaica some time to grasp what is being said to him especially in the 
remoter country districts. 


CHAPTER II. 


GOVERNMENT. 


12. The original Constitution granted by Charles II, which after 
existing for over 200 years, was surrendered in 1865, was a representa- 
tive one, consisting of a Governor, Nominated Council, and Elected 
Assembly, which on its first meeting in 1664 consisted of 20 menibers, 
but fluctuated in numbers from time to time. The depression caused 
hy the abolition of slavery led to a grave constitutional crisis, the 
Assembly refusing to vote supplies and endeavouring to enforce aweep- 
ing reductions in establishments, without compensation to the displaced 
officers. Lord Melbourne’s Government, 1839, actually introduced a 
Bill into Parliament for the suspension of the Constitution but was de- 
feated and it was not till 1854 that, by a change in the Constitution of 
the Council, harmony was temporarily restored. 

18, After the suppression of the rebellion in 1865, Governor Eyre, at 
the meeting of the Legislature, urged the unsuitability of the then 
existing form of Government to meet the circumstances of the com- 
munity, and the necessity of making some sweeping change by which a 
strong government might be created. The Legislature willingly 
responded, abrogated all the existing machinery of legislation, and left 
it to Her Majesty’s Government to substitute any other form of Govern- 
ment which might be better suited to the altered circumstances of the 
Colony. 

14. By Orders in Council of the 11th June, 1866, and 11th November, 
1869, a Legislative Council was established, consisting of such numbers 
of official and unofficial members as Her Majesty might think fit. The 
numbers of each were six until 1878, when they were enlarged to eight, 
and a ninth was added in 1881. 
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15. By Order in Council, dated 19th May, 1884, and Amending Order 
of 3rd October, 1895, the Constitution was fixed in the following 
manner: 

The Council to consist of the Governor (with only a casting vote). 
five ex-officio members, viz.: the Senior Military Officer, the Colonial 
Secretary, Attorney General, Director of Public Works and Collector 
General; such other persons, not exceeding ten in number, as Her 
Majesty may from time to time appoint or as the Governor may from 
time to time provisionally appoint, and fourteen persons to be elected 
as therein provided; the Council to be dissolved at the end of five years 
from the last preceding General Election, if it shall not have been 
previously dissolved. 


16. There is also a Privy Council, with the usual powers and 
functions of an executive council. It consists of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor (if any), the Senior Military Officer in command, the Colonial 
Secretary, Attorney General, and such other persons as may be named 
by the King, or provisionally appointed by the Governor, subject to the 
approval of His Majesty, the number of members not to exceed eight. 
The Governor presides at each meeting and the Governor ard two 
members form a quorum. 

17. The first registration under Law 22 of 1886, the Franchise En- 
largement Law, was in August ,1887. At the General Election of Mem- 
bers to serve in the Legislative Council which was held in 1925, the 
number of voters on the list was 54,103. There were ten contested 
elections, the total number of votes cast being 15,359. 


18. A Corporation of the amalgamated parishes of Kingston and St. 
Andrew, with a Mayor, Council and.Corporate Officers, was set up in 
1924. The Corporation acts through the Council which exercises all 
powers vested in the Corporation or the Council. The Council consists 
of the Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors. The Councillors, eight in 
number, are elected, 4 for the Urban District, 2 for the Sub-Urban and 
2 for the Rural. The Aldermen, 2 in number, are elected by the Coun- 
cil from voters holding qualifications necessary to entitle them to be 
elected as Councillors. No person holding the office of Councillor is 
qualified for election as an Alderman. In addition to. the above, the 
Elected Members of the Legislative Council. for Kingston.. and . St. 
Andrew and the Custodes of Kingston and St. Andrew, are ex-officio 
members of the Council. A Water and Sewerage Board appointed under 
Law 83 of 1938 controls the water and sewerage systems in Kingston 
and Saint Andrew. In the 13.other parishes there are Elective Boards 
with jurisdiction over secondary roads, markets,. sanitation, poor relief, 
water works and pounds.. The chief towns are. Kingston (including Port 
Royal) (population in 1921, 63,711), Spanish Town, (population, 8,694), 
Port Antonio (population, 6,272), Montego Bay (population, 6,580), 
Falmouth (population, -2,186), Port Maria. (population, 2,481). .and 
Savanna-la-Mar (population, 3,442). 
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CHAPTER ill. 
PoruLaTIoN. 


20. There was an increase in Emigration and a decrease in Immigra- 
tion during 1934 compared with the year 1933. The departures in 1932 
were 840, in 1933, 636 and in 1934, 662. The arrivals in 1932 were 
5,779, in 1933, 2,638 and in 1934, 1,789. 

21. The estimated population of Jamaica at the close of the year 1934 
was 1,104,775, this figure being arrived at by taking the estimated 
population on 31st December, 1933, and adding thereto the births and 
arrivals and deducting therefrom the deaths and departures during the 
year ended 31st December, 1934. 

22. The number of marriages registered during 1934 was 4,294, the 
rate being 3.9 per 1,000 of population, as compared with 3.3 in 1933. 
During the same period 34,247 births were registered of which 17,291 
were boys and 16,956 were girls. The birth rate works out to 31.2 per 
1000 as against 32.9 during 1933. 

23. The number of deaths registered were 18,731, of which 9,512 
were males and 9,219 were females, the death rate being 17.0 per 1000. 
The rate for 1933 was 19.3. During 1934 5,522 or 29.4 per cent. of the 
total deaths were those of children under two years of age and of these 
4,507 or 24.0 were those of children under one year of age. The cor- 
responding figures for 1938 were 32.0 and 25.4 per cent. 

24. The infantile death rate under one year was 13.1 as compared 
with 14.9 in 1933. 

25. The principal causes of death per 100 of total deaths among the 
inhabitants of Kingston were:—Tuberculosis 9.79, Heart Disease 8.97, 
Congenital Debility 7.12, Pneumonia 6.90, Old age 5.22, Chronic 
Nephritis (including unspecified 10 years of age and over) 4.51, Typhoid 
Fever 4.40, Diarrhoea and Enteritis 3.80, Cerebral Haemorrhage, 
Apoplexy 3.59, Cancer 8.87, Syphilis 3.04, Malaria 2.77. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HeaLttH—1934. 


26. The general health of the Island was much better in 1934 than in 
1933, the death rate having fallen from 19.3 to 17.06. 

The mean Island rainfall recorded fo reach of the 4 years up to and 
including 1934 was respectively, 91.53, 75.97, 116.53 and 79.82 inches 
as compared with an average for the 60 year period ended 1934 of 73.87 
inches. Although the 1934 rainfall was nearly normal, the first quarter 
of the year, usually dry, was marked by a continuation of rains follow- 
ing the rainstorms of late 1933 with the result that the extensive col- 
lections of water were maintained far into 1934 and the first half of the 
year shewed a wider distribution of Malaria than had been seen in 
recent years. 

The provisions for treatment and control were adequate, however, to 
prevent any general increase in mortality from the disease. 

27. There was an outbreak of Malaria in the island district of Porus in 
Manchester, involving a few hundred persons, due to lake formation of 
rainwater complicated by shortage of food supplies destroyed by these 
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lakes. The district being ordinarily free of Malaira this outbreak was 
unusually severe with several deaths. 

28. Smaller sharp outbreaks were recorded in a few other Parishes. 

29, An Epidemic of Typhoid Fever occurred in the Parish of St. Ann in 
the latter part of the year with 125 cases, but very few deaths. 

30. Small Epidemics of Amoebic Dysentery occurred in the General 
Penitentiary with 40 cases and in the Lunatic Asylum with 41 cases 
due to fly-borne infection. 

81. A widespread Epidemic of Influenza, of mild type, appeared at 
the end of the year. : 

32. Further investigations confirm the information as to distribution of 
Yaws indicated by the survey map submitted in Reports for 1933; the 
disease being rare in dry lowland areas and high in the wet uplands of 
the interior. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 


38. The Report of the Registrar General for 1934 shews that the esti- 
mated population on 31st December, 1934, was 1,104,775 and that the 
death rate had fallen from 19.38 per 1,000 population in 1933 to 17.06 
in 1934. 

84, The death rates under 1 year and under 5 years were 181.6 per 
1,000 births and 181.9 per 1,000 births respectively as compared with 
149.7 and 214.7 in 1933. 

85. The birth rate was 31.19 per 1,000 population as compared with 
82.96 in 1983. 

86. The Parishes showing the most marked reduction in death rate 
over 1983 were Kingston, St. Andrew, Trelawny, St. James and St. 
Elizabeth. 

87. There were 700 deaths ascribed to Malaria as compared with 518 in 
1988 and increases were recorded for Typhoid Fever and Cancer. 
Deaths from Pneumonia fell from 725 in 1988 to 472 in 1984. 


PRINCIPAL DISEASE GROUPS. 


Gastro InrestinaL Diszases. 

88. (a) Enteric Fevers.—1,361 cases were notified in 1984 as com- 
pared with 929 in 1932 and 1,092 in 1933. The increase is due to the 
Epidemic in St. Ann and some increase in St. James, Kingston and St. 
Catherine. 206 deaths from Typhoid were recorded as compared wi 
228 in 1938. 872 cases were treated in the Kington Public Hospital 
with 72 deaths and 596 in the District Hospitals with 145 deaths. 

(b) Dysenteries.—During the year 333 cases of Dysenteries were 
notified as compared with 249 in 1938. Amoebic Dysentery was the 
diagnosis in 211 cases and Bacillary in 45 cases and the remainder were 
unclassified. Apart from the Epidemics of Amoebiec Dysentery recog- 
nised in the Institution referred to above, this disease is receiving 
greater recognition and attention, especially in Kingston. 

(c) Hookworm Disease.—The great majority of the untreated rural 
population are infected with Hookworm Disease, the infection rate 
being over 90% in many areas of good rainfall, but the proportion of 
persons showing severe symptoms is low. A re-survey of an area pre- 
viously examined and treated showed that in a group of nearly 1,000 
people, the original infection rate of 80% which had been reduced to 
9% by group treatment rose to 20% at the end of two years after 
treatment, 
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89. Malaria.—The following Table shows a comparison of data as to 
cases and deaths for three years including 1934:— 


1932. 1933. 1934, 





Total deaths recorded .. . 536 513 700 
No. of in-patients Kingston Public 

Hospital 230 427 88 
No. of deaths Kingston Public Hospital 3 11 3 
No. of in-patients District Hospitals 2,043 4,536 4,08 
No. of out-patients District Hospitals 5,496 10,083 14,36 
No. of deaths District Hospitals .. 106 146 12 


The Parishes which were mainly involved in the increase were King- 
ston, St. Andrew, Manchester and Trelawny, and to a less degree. St. 
Catherine, St. Mary and Portland. The majority of the districts where 
the disease shewed most severity were, as to be expected, further in- 
land than usual, such as Porus in Manchester, Lluidas Vale in St. 
Catherine, Kinloss and Haddington in Trelawny, Hampstead and 
Islington in St. Mary, where the incidence of Malaria in average 
weather conditions is small. 

40. Undefined Fevers.—Under this title as a cause of death, Regis- 
trars recorded an assortment of fatal conditions in persons who were not 
attended by physicians during their terminal illness, and it is to be 
noted that the greatest number of deaths ascribed to any one cause falls 
in this group. 2,467 deaths were recorded in 1934 as compared with 
2,824 in 1933. 

41. Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—1,402 cases and 1,113 deaths were re- 
corded as compared with 1,241 cases and 1,191 deaths in 1933. Almost 
every year since 1925 has shewn a slight decline in the number of 
deaths recorded. 

Kingston recorded 414 or 30% of the total cases, and the studies of 
the Tuberculosis Commission have clearly shown the relationship to 
bad housing and low economic conditions. 

A large proportion of the primary cases found in rural districts acquire 
the disease in Kingston or other larger towns, return to their former 
homes in the rural districts when no longer able to work and form foci, 
but these foci tend to die out. Studies among the Chinese, who hold a 
monopoly on the grocery trade, indicate that they have a fairly high 
tate of infection of a mild chronic type, in contrast with the acute type 
usually found among native Jamaicans. 

Careful studies carried out at the Lunatic Asylum where Tuberculosis 
has always been a serious problem shew the disease to be even more 
serious than has hitherto been appreciated. 

42. Venereal Discase.—In the Kingston Public Hospital 480 cases of 
Syphilis were treated as in-patients with 41 deaths and 8,105 individuals 
were given 9,239 Salvarsan injections in the V.D. Clinic. 246 cases of 
Gonococcal Infection were admitted. 

In the District Hospitals 1,013 cases of Syphilis were treated as in- 
patients and 7,545 as out-patients; and for Gonococcal Infection there 
were 1,188 in-patients and 4,007 out-patients. 


43. Yaws.—The Yaws Commission completed a survey of the Island 
during 1932, the findings of which have been submitted in a map in the 
1983 Annual Report of the Medical Department, and subsequent de- 
tailed census work undertaken by the Mobile Treatment Units of this 
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Commission and by the Sanitary Staffs of Local Boards of Health have 
shewn that the survey findings were substantially correct. 

During 1934 the Mobile Units of the Yaws Commission working only 
in heavily infected districts of St. Mary, Portland and St. Catherine 
found that the infection in over 20,000 population was about 50%. 

Medical Officers of Health found an infection rate of approximately 
10% in less heavily infected areas with a total population of about 
200,000, the rate varying from 1% to 25%, in these areas. 

44. Leprosy.—The number of inmates of the Lepers’ Asylum has re- 
mained at about 120 to 125 for some years. During 1934 there were 34 
admissions and 22 discharges, of which 9 were due to deaths, 7 to arrest 
of the disease and 6 to absconding. 

29 cases were notified during the year and there is evidence that a 
few endemic foci exist in certain parts of the Island. 

45. Diseases of School Children.—A lady Doctor was appointed as 
School Medical Officer by the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation 
during the year and she has found that 74% out of 2,475 children so far 
physically examined shew defects. Eye defects alone provide about 
60% of the total defects and by far the most important eye defect is 
optic neuritis. 

In rural areas, Yaws and worms are also important causes of ill 


health. 


Hosprtars. 


46. The following is a list of the Hospitals and Institutions of the 
Medical Department:— 


No. of Beds. 
Public Hospital, Kingston a vee 380 
Maternity Hospital, Kingston te sae 80 
Public Lunatic Asylum, Kingston ibs .. 1,885 
Public General Hospital, Morant Bay A a 30 
2 2 eB Hordley oi he 40 
2 ss ie Port Antonio... ts 55 
oe ie is Buff Bay = sd 50 
* ie iy Annotto Bay ... ae 60 
n ee - Port Maria - se 65 
” ee eM St. Ann’s Bay ... we 40 
” wy Cave Valley ef 8 12 
” ze ae Falmouth es vot 25 
Y se Ulster Spring... eo 6 
” fd ie St. James i ies 70 
” a a Lucea at we 30 
” ne ae Sav.-la-Mar oe 225 66 
” HM yi Black River ar Sts 70 
” ny Bs Mandeville Bea a 35 
” Od a Chapelton ore es 38 
” " es Lionel Town... Se 50 
he < Spanish Town... ee 70 
” ne 22 Linstead ae oy 60 
Lepers’ Home, Spanish Town me om 120 
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47. The work of Hospitals continued to increase as shewn below:— 











Kingston Public District 
—— Hospital. Hospitals. 
1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
In-patients (admitted 
during the year) .. 6,962 7,818 | 16,578 16,738 
Out-patients ..| 162,257 171,318 63,892 94,960 
1,110 


Deaths oR 821 742 1,156 


48. During 1934 14,173 major and minor operations were performed in 
the Hospitals. 

49. In the X-Ray Department of the Kingston Public Hospital 2,765 
patients were examined as compared with 1,950 in 1933 and 1,352 in 
1982. 

50. Some of the Hospitals had difficulty in accommodating cases. 
Temporary beds were provided where possible but if the demand con- 
tinues to increase consideration will have to be given to providing 
increased accommodation. 

51. It was decided to enlarge the Jubilee Hospital from 36 beds to 100 
with the provision of an Out-patients’ Departinent and progress in con- 
struction was well advanced at the end of the year. 

PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 

52. To further widen the scope of the general plan for protection of the 
Public Health the following arrangements have been put into operation 
within the past year:— 

(i) Increased Laboratory facilities and a temporary Assistant Bac- 

teriologist have been provided. 

(ii) Free Laboratory service is now provided for practising physicians 
for the following examinations:— 

Stool and urine cultures for Typhoid, Widal test, Examinations 
for Venereal Disease, Sputum Examinations for Tuberculosis 
and specimens for Diphtheria. 

(iii) Medical Officers of Health with their Staffs promptly undertake 
free treatment in the field for Malaria whenever the incidence 
rises above normal. 

58. Gastro-Intestinal Diseases.—Local Boards of Health obtained the 
construction of 9,941 new latrines and 13,137 were repaired many of 
which had been damaged by rainstorms of 1933. 

The Treatment Units of the Hookworm Commission working in the 
Parishes of St. James and Trelawny found 71% infected out of 21,239 
persons and treated 13,944. ‘ 

The towns of Kingston, Spanish Town, Port Antonio and Linstead 
have water supplies which are provided with means for purification. 

Slow, but useful progress, was made during 1934 in minor construction 

works for protecting public water supplies from pollution especially in 

the Parishes of Portland, St. Mary, St. Thomas and Manchester. 
Health Officers administered 26,952 anti-typhoid inoculations. 
The Government Laboratory examined 2,526 blood specimens for 

Typhoid Fever, 869 stool specimens for Dysentery and 893 for wor 
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54. Malaria.—Good progress was made by Local Boards of Health 
with the assistance of the Malaria Commission in extending control 
measures. The manageinent of two of the ten control areas which have 
been undertaken by the Malaria Commission for some years, namely, 
Oracabessa and Falmouth, was handed over to the Local Boards con- 
cerned. The existing control areas were extended, especially Golden 
Grove in St. Thomas, Montego Bay, and Annotto Bay, and an im- 
portant new area covering the swamp lands to the west of Kingston was 
undertaken by co-operation between the Kingston and St. Andrew Cor- 
poration, the Public Works Department and the Water Board. 

Special mention must he made of the assistance given by Estate 
owners in St. Thomas where an area of approximately 50 square miles 
is now under regular control, almost the entire cost of labour and 
materials being paid by the owners of the Estates with very satisfactory 
results. 

The use of ditching cither for drainage purposes or for permitting 
tidal movement of sea water in and out of coastal swamps was increased 
during the year, while the use of Paris Green as a larvicide was reduced 
in favour of oil spraying, where possible, with better results at no 
greater cost. 

Medical Officers of Health distributed quinine to 7,010 persons in 
districts where the disease rose above normal incidence. 

55. Pulmonary Tuberculosis. —A programme for control of Tuber- 
culosis based on the work of the Tuberculosis Commission was laid down 
in 1933 and the following features of that programme have been estab- 
lished during the year:— 

1. Tuberculosis Officer and Assistant Tuberculosis Officer appointed. 

2. Tuberculosis Dispensary in Kingston taken over by the Govern- 
ment. 

3. Forty bed ward of Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation Poor 
House taken over temporarily by Government which also treats 
other Tuberculosis pauper patients at the Poor House. 

4. Some Doctors have been given training at the Tuberculosis Dis- 
pensary in latest methods of treatment. 

5. A few beds have been set aside in several District Hospitals for 
cases of Tuberculosis for active treatment, pending the provision 
of special Tuberculosis wards in Districts as suggested in the 
scheme. 

6. A Travelling X-Ray Motor Unit has been taken over from the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League and is now used to start active methods of 
treatment of Tuberculosis in the various parishes. District Medical 
Officers thus receive some training in their own Hospitals without 
coming to Kingston. 

The Tuberculosis Officers have increased the use of surgical methods 
in the wards now taken over in Kingston and have visited nearly all 
Hospitals outside of Kingston to assist District Medical Officers in de- 
veloping modern treatment methods. : 

The Tuberculosis Commission with the co-operation of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation continued investigations along epidemiological, clini- 
cal and pathological lines, in rural areas by means of a Mobile Unit, and 
among the staffs and inmates of various Government Institutions. The 
action and use of vaccines are also being studied. 

At the Kingston Dispensary 2,958 new patients were examined; of 
‘hese 1,188 received X-Ray as well as physical examination . The diag- 
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nosis of Pulmonary Tuberculosis was made on 370 cases. The attend- 
ance of old cases numbered 9,419. Treatment by Artificial Pneumotho- 
rax was maintained on 153 ambulatory cases who attended as out- 
patients, in all 2,516 refills were given. The Phrenic nerve was avulsed 
on 107 cases. 635 persons were given Tuberculin tests and 2,198 
sputum examinations were made. Visiting nurses paid an aggregate of 
5,946 visits to patients in their homes. 237 deaths of Dispensary 
patients were reported. 

56. Anti-Tuberculosis League.—The parishes of Hanover and St. 
Thomas established branches of the League during the year so that all 
parishes except Clarendon and St. Ann now have branches. The parishes 
of St. Elizabeth, Westmoreland, Hanover, St. James and Trelawny 
have further joined forces as the county of Cornwall Branch. The League 
donated a Ford Motor Van equipped as a travelling X-Ray Unit with 
its own generator, to the Government from funds presented by Lady 
Stubbs. This began travelling in December with a specialist and will 
fulfil an essential requirement for diagnosis and treatment. Three full 
time and one part time nurses are provided and medical comforts are 
supplied to needy cases. Parochial Branches continue to develop an 
interesting variety of activities, an important one being the Rockcliffe 
Sanatorium in St. Elizabeth for eight cases. 

57. Yaws Commission.—The Commission began operations in Janu- 
ary, 1932 and during 1934 three Field Units were at work, two being 
engaged in intensive treatment and re-treatment of heavily infected 
areas, and the other being engaged mainly in survey and research work. 

The two Treatment Units covered new districts with a population of 
22,539, where 18,403 treatments were given to 4,133 persons, and in 
the follow-up work on previously treated areas with a population of 
12,500, the Units gave 3,340 treatments to 1,351 persons. 

Based on the work of the Yaws Commission a new plan of control 
was established in the latter part of 1933, co-ordinating the Medical and 
Sanitary Staffs of Central and Local Government, and very good pro- 
gress was made during 1934 in developing this plan. The permanent 
Sanitary Staffs working in areas generally less heavily infected than 
those in which the Mobile Treatment Units of the Commission worked, 
found 18,685 cases and the District Medical Officers gave 92,195 treat- 
ments. Medical Officers of Health also gave 2,716 treatments. 


A total of 116,654 treatments were thus given in 1934 by all agencies 
to approximately 27,005 cases, in comparison with 33,338 treatments 
recorded in 1932 and 57,571 in 1933 and there is already evidence that, 
where the plan has been adequately followed, Yaws has been markedly 
reduced. 

58. Child Welfare.—The attendances at the Clinics of the Child Wel- 
fare Association shewed increases for the vear ended 31st March, 1935. 
There were 22,517 attendances at sick Clinics as compared with 21,758 
in the previous year and 3,753 attendances at the ante-natal Clinics as 
compared with the previous 3,349. 

The Medical Officers of Health for St. James and St. Catherine 
examined 624 children and 1,514 visits were paid by Nurses. 

59. Bureau of Health Education—Volume 9 of the Bulletin ‘‘Jamaica 
Public Health’’ was published during the year, an edition of 20,000 
copies being sent out each month. Particular attention was paid to 
Tuberculosis, Venereal Diseases, Cancer, Typhoid Fever. Infant and 
Child Hygiene, Malaria and the care of the teeth, 
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The usual special Health Play Number was issued for use in Health 
Week. 

The Bureau also distributed pamphlets, leaflets and posters making 
a total of about 400,000 pieces of Health literature; and continued the 
Branch of Pre-natal Education which sends letters to expectant 
mothers. : 

60. School Dental Clinics.—Clinics were operated in the parishes of 
Kingston, St. Andrew, Portland, St. Mary, Trelawny, Hanover, St. 
James, Clarendon and St. Catherine, in which 21,120 new children were 
examined. There were 15,782 extractions and 14,477 fillings recorded. 

61. Sanitary Enginecring.—The Rockefeller Foundation continued to 
provide the services of a Consulting Sanitary Engineer, who assisted 
Local Boards of Health on water supplies and Malaria Control, tbe 
Public Works Department on drainage schemes, and the Water and 
Sewerage Board on purification of the Kingston water supply. 


ParocuiaL Heatta Departments. 


62. Health Education.—1,187 lectures by Medical Officers of Health 
and Sanitary Inspectors are recorded with an estimated attendance of 
83,000 which is a great increase over 1933. 

63. Communicable Disease Control.—Enquiries with a view to dis- 
covering new cases of disease, especially Tuberculosis, Typhoid, Yaws 
and Malaria, were considerably increased through Dispensary service 
and field surveys. Full-time Medical Officers of Health notified 21% of 
the total number of cases of Tuberculosis recorded in their parishes. 

All but three parishes made satisfactory progress in establishing the 
new Yaws Control programme, though in some heavily infected districts 
the existing number of Sanitary Inspectors is inadequate to meet 
requirements. 


The majority of Health Officers reported laboratory work on speci- 
mens of sputum for Tuberculosis, blood for Malaria and faeces for 
worms, 8,706 specimens having been examined for the year. 

64. Child Hygiene.—Only 2 parishes, St. James and St. Catherine re- 
ported Infant Clinics, a Nurse being provided in each of these parishes 
by voluntary organisations with the assistance of the Local Board of 
Health. 

Medical inspection of school children was undertaken by the Kingston 
and St. Andrew Corporation only. 

School Dental Clinics have been referred to above. 

65. Sanitation.—Latrine construction and maintenance has already 
been referred to. The Central Board of Health provided the services of 
two experienced Sanitary Inspectors to assist the Local Boards of St. 
James and the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation in improving 
latrines, many of which had been damaged or destroyed during 1933. 


Progress in dairy sanitation was recorded in several parishes, and 
meat and food inspection formed a considerable part of the work done. 
58,095 examinations of food handlers were carried out by Medical 
Officers of Health. 

A new Slaughter House was completed at Montego Bay. 

486,823 Sanitary Inspections were recorded as compared with 368,488 
in 1933 and the Sanitary Staffs abated 14,868 nuisances as compared 
with 9,178 in 1983. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Hovsine. 


66. Investigations in the city of Kingston into the occurrence of Com- 
municable Diseases, particularly Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever and In- 
fantile Complaints, shew quite clearly that slum areas provide the 
highest incidence of these diseases, and there is no doubt that over- 
crowding in the poorly constructed houses in these insanitary areas 
is a prime factor in the spread of Communicable Diseases. 

67. With increased: transportation facilities, the better classes are 
rapidly spreading to suburban areas and are acquiring their own homes. 
Although the devlopment of these suburban areas has not been 
adequately controlled, it has not been unsatisfactory, but the lack of 
adequate Housing, Town Planning and Regional Planning Acts, 
occasionally leads to difficulties. 

The same remarks apply in the case of other towns such as Montego 
Bay and the smaller developing towns such as Claremont, Highgate, 
Oracabessa and Port Maria, some of which have inadequate building 
regulations. 

68. In rural areas the only health requirement in connection with 
housing which is enforced is the provision of a latrine, with the result 
that a rural dweller frequently builds a latrine which is a better structure 
than his house, and the provision of minimum standards for new con- 
struction in rural areas is most desirable, especially in developing 
villages. 


‘CHAPTER VI. 
Propuction. 


69. Weather conditions generally in 1934 were favourable to agricul- 
tural production, The rainfall more nearly approached normal, the mean 
total for the Island being 79.82 inches, or 5.95 inches in excess of the 
average for 60 years. During the first half of the year the rainfall was 
16% above the average, and in the second half 2% above the average. 
No floods or serious storms occurred during the year, but local northers 
did some damage to banana cultivations in Eastern Portland and St. 
Thomas. In some districts, particularly Central Portland and St. 
Thomas, local droughts were experienced. As a result of the generally 
favourable weather conditions coconuts showed a marked recovery, and 
banana producton increased by 51% over the previous year. 

70. Interest continued to be displayed in the use of underground water 
for irrigation purposes, particularly in the Plains of Lower St. Andrew 
where several more wells were sunk and brought into operation during 
the year. The protection and extension of forest resources and. matters 
relating to the conservation of existing timber supplies and the planting 
of useful forest trees, continued to receive attention. The importance 
of devising and putting into effect a forest policy in relation to agricul- 
ture in the Island, was recognised by the Advisory Committee of the 
Colonial Development Fund, and a grant of £600-was authorised to 
meet the expenses of a survey and report by an experienced Colonial 
Forestry Officer. It is hoped that this important work may be com- 
pleted.during 1985, 
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71. The research and field work undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture and the field instruction services of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society were extended during the year. Additional provision for re- 
search on banana problems and in particular the development of com- 
mercial variety immune to Panama Disease, enabled new facilities to 
be provided for the Geneticist, so that at the end of the year a new 
Greenhouse 40ft. by 9ft. was nearing completion and additional experi- 
mental areas had been planted with a wide range of banana varieties 
for use in the work on breeding. Six plots in banana growing districts, 
where conditions differ widely, totalling 7 acres, were planted with the 
Cavendish banana in order to enable more detailed storage and shipping 
trials to be conducted in 1935. Three sinall wial shipments of the 
Cavendish banana were made during early 1934, with the co-operation 
of the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association. The results indicated 
that with careful attention to details of cutting, handling and trans- 
port in Jamaica, this variety could be landed in satisfactory condition 
in England. The market price, however, in relation to that of the Gros 
Michel, is not attractive, but as the Cavendish is immune in Jamaica 
to Panama Disease it still remains a possibility as an alternative to the 
Gros Michel to a limited extent. Of the seedlings developed prior to 
the arrival of the Geneticist, two showed very promising fruit, and 
small trial shipments of one known as S. 19 were very well received in 
England. The fruit carried well and ripened to a bright colour, while 
the finger length and texture of the flesh closely resembled the Gros 
Michel. 


72. Manurial experiments were continued by the Agricultural Chemist 
with bananas and sugar cane. No significant results have yet been 
secured with the former and it appears unlikely that any visible return 
commensurate with the cost of manuring will be secured to the grower 
unless the fruit is sold by weight. It had been hoped that manuring 
would lead to an increase in the grade of fruit, that is, in the proportion 
of bunches of nine-hands or more. Though there is some indication 
that this can be realised in practice, it is necessary to continue experi- 
ments and to make comparative weighings before a definite conclusion 
can be recorded. Trials of this description are conducted under the 
combined supervision of the Agricultural Department and the planter, 
the latter taking the fruit. Under commercial conditions it is not possi- 
ble to give that detailed examinaton to individual bunches of fruit which 
is necessary to enable results of scientific and practical value to be 
obtained. It has therefore been found desirable to modify the manner 
of conducting such experiments. 


73. The Sugar Industry continues to progress and the two Laws 
passed during the year, the one to control the ether content of rum 
manufactured in Jamaica, and the other to control and regulate the 
manufacture of rum in the Island, will tend still further to improve the 
position of the industry. Estate practice has advanced considerably 
during recent years and the production of cane per acre is increasing as 
a result of better cultural methods and careful selection of planting 
material. The average weight of cane produced per acre, including 
plants and ratoons, on the 34 estates in the Island was 27.3 tons during 
the season 1983-34. 


74. There is a general tendency to improve the equipment of sugar 
factories and to increase their efficiency. Work on the erection of a new 
sugar factory at Caymanas Estate, St. Catherine, was commenced 
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during the latter part of the year. 1t is expected that this factory will 
commence production in 1935 and thus replace the existing old and in- 
efficient mill. 

75. A survey of the incidence of damage of the sugar cane Moth Borer 
(Diatrea Saccharalis) conducted during the year by the Entomologist. 
indicated that this is not a pest of economic importance in Jamaica. 

76. The Advisory Committee on the Sugar Industry appointed in Jan- 
uary, 1934, linked the Department of Agriculture with the Sugar Manu- 
‘facturere’ Association and the Sugar and Rum Industries generally in 
Jamaica more closely than had hitherto been possible. Important de- 
velopments during the year were the establishment of a departmental 
sugar production statistics branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
the cost of which is being met by an annual grant of £300 from the 
Sugar Manufacturers’ Association of Jamaica, and the offer of financial 
support of the Central Sugar Cane Breeding Station, Barbados, by the 
same organisation, which has agreed to meet Jamaica’s share of the 
expenses of the Station from the 1st October, 1936. 

77. Relations between the Departinent of Agriculture and the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society continued to be of the most cordial nature during 
the year. The Society, recognising the value of the advice accorded by 
the Agricultural Adviser to the Secretary of State, to the effect that 
more careful planning of instructional work was desirable, appointed a 
Planning Committee with the Director of Agriculture as Chairman. The 
results of the work of this Committee are already becoming apparent in 
the more concentrated and thus more effective work of the Agricultural 
Instructors. The Society received a considerable accretion of member- 
ship during the year and is showing healthy signs of expansion in vari- 
ous directions. The acquisition of a building and premises adjoining the 
existing office, by the Government, for the use of the Society, will 
enable the services rendered in connection with seed supply and disposal 
of members’ produce to be improved and extended. 

78. Steps were taken to implement some of the recommendations 
made by the West India Fruit and Vegetable Conference, 1933, in par- 
ticular those relating to citrus, vegetable trials, and the appointment of 
a Western Group Fruit and Vegetable Council. | 

79. Panama Disease continued to be a serious menace to the Banana 
Industry and measures for the control of its spread continued to he rigid- 
ly enforced. Following the recommendation made by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Banana and Citrus Industries a modification of the 
former method of treatment was authorised for a period of one year as 
a trial in the parish of St. Mary, whereby the diseased root only is 
destroyed as compared with the normal method whereby the diseased 
root and all plants within a 16 ft. radius are cut down and destroyed. 
As was expected, the incidence of disease became more serious in dis- 
tricts which were flooded during the heavy rains of 1938. Despite the 
continued heavy toll taken by Panama Disease, it is noteworthy that 
banana production shows a marked tendency to increase, the estimated 
output for 1935 being 24-25 million stems. 

80. The development programme for the Citrus Industry was pursued 
with vigour and plants from the two large nurseries established in 1933 
were ready for distribution from early September, 19384. Ten thousand 
Marsh seedless plants had been distributed and planted by the end of 
the year. The system adopted ensures that the land is ready to receive 
the plants beofre they are issued from the nursery, and persons taking 
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them are required to give an assurance that they will permit authorised 
officers to inspect and advise on their after-care. 
Propuction or Marin Crops in 1934. 

81. Bananas.—Plantations comtletely recovered from the damage in- 
flicted by the storms of 1982 and 1933. The exports amounted to 
15,974,906 stems as against 10,557,369 stems in 1933, an increase 
of 51%. In spite of the spread of Panama Disease it is anticipated 
that, given normal weather conditions, the production of bananas dur- 
ing 1935 will show a further increase and that the exports for the year 
will reach a record figure. 

82. Sugar.—The crop during the past season produced 72,430 tons or 
6,650 tons more than the estimate. The estimate for the coming crop 
is 76,157 tons, a further increase of 4,000 tons attributable to an exten- 
sion of areas under cultivation, improved cultural methods and the more 
general use of better varieties of seedling canes. 

83. Coconuts.—The recent hurricanes were responsible for a shortage 
in this crop. The exports fell from 37,400,000 nuts valued at £117,578 
to 87,100,000 valued at £96,746. The short crop, the good prices 
obtainable for nuts abroad during a portion of the year, and the local 
demand by oil and soap factories combined to reduce the exports of 
Copra to practically nil, only 147 lbs. having been exported during the 
year. 

84. Pimento.—While the exports increased to 12,150,678 lbs. (an in- 
crease of 8,000,000 Ibs.) the price of this commodity fell further so that 
the total value was only £96,348. There is at present no sign of im- 
provement in market prospects owing to the depressed condition of the 
foreign (German) market. 

85. Citrus.—The crop for the season 1934-85 was short as a result of 
rain damage. The exports of Oranges fell from 92,501 boxes valued at 
£42,835 in 1933 to 78,555 boxes valued at £32,572 in 1934 in spite of 
the fact that the New Zealand market became available for increased 
shipments from Jamaica. On the other hand the exports of Grapefruit 
showed an increase in quantity from 11,860,000 to 16,780,000 (an in- 
crease of 41%) and in value from £60,645 to £78,370. The price of 
Grapefruit in the London market remained consistently low during the 
season while fair prices were realised for oranges. The prospects for 
the season 1935-86 are that good crops will be obtained if favourable 
weather conditions prevail. 

86. Cocoa.—There was an increase in the exports from 8,700,000 lbs. 
valued at £32,435 in 1933, to 4,400,000 lbs. valued at £42,708 in 1934. 
This increase was no doubt due to commercial causes and is no indica- 
tion of increased agricultural interest in this industry. 

87. Coffee.—The Coffee Industry remained in a depressed condition 
and the exports further declined from 9,820,000 lbs. valued at £218,313 
in 1983 to 7,130,000 lbs. valued at £168,091 in 1984—a decrease of over 
27% in quantity and 239% in value. There is at present no indication 
of any improvement in the world’s coffee market. 

88. Tobacco.—The exports cf cigars decreased from 39,862 Ibs., valued 
at £28,145 in 1938 to 34,726 0s. valued at £18,815 in 1934. 

89. Ginger.—There was a remarkable increase in the exports of Ginger 
and in the value of this product. The exports in 1984 totalled 
2,394,699 Ibs. as against 1,665,926 lbs. in 1933 an increase of 48%. 
The corresponding values were £64,579 in 1934 and £31,046 in 1933, an 
increase of 108%. It is anticipated that a very good crop will be 
obtained in 1935, 
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90. Logwood.—The exports of Logwood declined by over 50% from 
25,104 tons valued at £68,674 in 1933 to 12,028 tons valued at £382,137 
in 1934. 

Logwood Extracts also declined from 30,045 cwt. valued at £101,528 
in 1933 to 23,516 cwt. valued at £78,256 in 1934. - 

91. Rum.—The exports increased from 385,872 gals. valued at £48,278 
in 1933 to 459,798 gals. valued at £135,803 in 1934 an increase of 19% 
in quantity and 181% in value. The Rum Pool continued to operate 
successfully during the year and is now governed by a Law (Law 22 of 
1934) which provides for the continuation of the existing agrements 
amongst sugar and rum manufacturers so long as not less than 75% 
are in agreement. 

92. Livestock.—Weather and feed conditions were favourable for live- 
stock and their general health has been good throughout the year. 
No outbreaks of Foot and Mouth Disease and Anthrax occurred, though 
Bovine Tuberculosis continued to be in evidence. This disease is being 
studied in relation to the development of dairying and the maintenance 
of the Beef Industry. 

The Animal Industries of the Island continued to be largely un- 
organised and depressed. Prices in the local beef market, combined 
with the availability of cheap butter from New Zealand, have directed 
public attention to the desirability of overhauling the stock industries 
in order to enable aniinal products to be marketed within the Island. A 
Select Committee of the Legislative Council submitted its report on 
the subject during the Spring Session. The report, however, was not 
adopted but an undertaking was given that the Government would 
further explore the matter. As a result two Government Committees 
were appointed, but owing to the extensive and diverse nature of the 
enquiries necessary had not been able to report by the end of the year. 

Prospects for the profitable export of beef are not good, the only 
likely market in Trinidad being already supplied by Venezuela at prices 
at which Jamaica could not possibly compete. 

There appears to be the possibility of developing an export trade in 
mules for supply to the Republic of Panama, Spanish Honduras, 
British Guiana and Trinidad. 

The Stud Farm at Manchester received increased support during the 
year and continues to provide services which are popular with animal 
breeders. The need for increasing the numbers of good type bulls avail- 
able for public service was again brought to attention, and during the 
year two stud pens were established in connection with the Hope Stock 
Farm. This new venture was well supported during the latter few 
months of the year when it was in operation, but a full year’s working 
will be necssary before judging its value. 

Exports of animal products during the year were as follows:— 

98. Hides.—19,826 valued at £9,158, as compared with 16,305 valued 
at £7,124 in 1933. 

Goatsking.—180,152 valued at £13,121 as compared with 191,094 
valued at £14,080 in 1988. 


AGRICULTURAL EpvuoaTION. 


94. The Government Farm School completed the year with an average 
attendance of 44 students. The number of applicants for admission was 
up to the average for the last two years, and it is gratifying to note that 
more interest is being shown in the activities of the Institution. At the 
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Annual Graduation in July, eleven students were graduated, of which 
ten received Diplomas in Practical Agriculture, and one a Certificate in 
Practical Agriculture. The question of employment of graduates d 
the Farm School is still giving some difficulty, but it is expected that a 
financial conditions in agriculture improve, this will gradually be over 
come. The Third Year students, as in the past, spent half of each term 
at Grove Place where they receive practical instruction in the phases 
of agriculture which cannot be given at Hope. The system of having 
the Third Year students spend such time at Grove Place is working 
well, 

95. The Farm School now has its own Experiment Station, which 
consists of four acres on the grounds adjoining the school, where ample 
space for demonstration work in both major and minor crops can nov 
be given. During the year the Third Year students visited a number 
of holdings, estates, and other places of interest, at which the various 
agricultural activities were explained to them. Such_ instruction 
provides an excellent means of showing the students the different 
methods used in connection with agriculture. 

96. The agricultural extension work of the Island is undertaken almost 
entirely by the Jamaica Agricultural Society which maintains a staff of 
Instructors stationed throughout the Island. The steps taken during 
the year with the object of improving instructional services, show great 
promise while the increased activity displayed in connection with 
juvenile work is yielding encouraging results. Inspectors of Plant 
Diseases under the Agricultural Department whose services had 
formerly been confined entirely to control measures for various plant 
diseases, particularly Panama Disease, were encouraged to take an 
active interest in field instruction work. The response both by the 
staff and the public was good. 







Co-oPERATIVE MARKETING IN 1984. 


97. The Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association.—The membership 
of this Body and the quantities contracted increased during the year, but 
some difficulties were experienced and considerable criticism was 
directed against the Association. 

98. The reorganisation of the Jamaica Coconut Producers’ Association 
effected in 1938, resulted in a marked improvement in the position of 
that body during the year. The Association issued debentures on the 
authority of the Government to the extent of £10,000 out of an autho 
rised amount of £12,000. £8,000 was immediately paid to the Govern- 
ment in discharge of indebtedness, leaving £7,000 available to the 
Association. The financial position was greatly strengthened during 
the year and an improved working policy introduced. The amount of 
debentures outstanding at the end of 1934 was £28,000, compared with 
£22,500 at the end of 1933. 


99. During the early part of 1934 the Administration determined upon 
a policy of operating the factory as near to capacity as possible. This 
programme was seriously interrupted by the unfortunate occurrence of 
a fire which placed the Association’s oil factory totally out of commis- 
sion for the months of June, July and August. As a result of this it 
was not possible to manufacture the volume of oil which had beer 
hoped for so that manufacturing costs were not reduced to the expected 
point and there is little doubt that had there been no fire returns to 
members would have been better than is now the case in respect of 
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1984. The Association was put to much additional expense in making 
oil at other locations, and under great difficulties in a partially rebuilt 
factory. 

100. The oil factory, however, has now been almost completely rehuilt 
and in the course of rebuilding it has been possible to effect many im- 
provements which will produce considerable savings in future operations 
and consequently a higher return to members during subsequent years. 
No new members were admitted during 1934. 


401. The Jamaica Citrus Producers’ Association experienced a very 
difficult year, the position being such that the Government decided to 
appoint a small Investigation Committee. The report of this Committee 
indicated a number of directions in which the organisation and working 
of the Association could be improved with benefit to members who were 
not receiving satisfactory returns for their fruit owing to a combination 
of circumstances, among which the more important were heavy over- 
head expenses and weak organisation in the country districts. 

102. The Jamaica Pimento Producers’ Association continues to remain 
dormant, while the Vegetable and Small Fruit Association has not yet 
emerged from the embryo stage, though a small group identified with 
it made successful shipments of tomatoes, egg plants and peppers to 
the Canadian market. 

103. The enthusiasm which marked the early stages of operation of 
the various units in the co-operative marketing movement has given 
place m some instances to criticism and breaches of contracts on the 
part of members. The difficulties have been accentuated by a fall in the 
price of commodities handled, particularly coconuts and citrus. The 
necessity for creating and maintaining a healthy public opinion in 
regard to co-operative marketing, and of assisting the active associations 
to overcome their troubles, is fully recognised. 


Report on Lanp SETTLEMENTS. 


104. Kellets—Clarendon :—The total number of holdings recorded as 
sold at the end of December 1934, was 607. This represents an increase 
of 74, the total area sold being 2,735 acres. In addition 125 applications 
have been received for 664 acres, so that the property is gradually being 
sold out. Additional road construction has been carried out in the sec- 
tion of the property known as Coley district. This has enhanced sales. 
There was no major set-back during the year and the capacity of pur- 
chasers to pay up their instalments indicated steady development of 
production in the various crops which are being cultivated. 

105. Tobolski—St. Ann:—During the year 7 additional allotments 
were made, bringing the total to 75—the total urea now sold being 1,175 
acres. In addition 172 acres have been applied for by 17 persons and 
more than 160 acres have been allotted to ex-soldiers. The conditions 
show a general advance in the existing holdings. 


106. Monklands—St. Thomas :—The total area sold to date amounts 
to 577 acres, comprising 73 holdings. 16 further applications have been 
received, amounting to 208 acres. The total area that has been allotted 
so far to ex-soldiers amounts to 544 acres. The general situation is not 
as reassuring as in the case of Kellets and Tobolski. 

107. Glenbrook—Westmoreland :—A property of 600 acres—112 hold- 
ings, has now been completely sold off, and every evidence exists of the 
success of this scheme, 
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108. Burnt Savannah—W estmoreland:—Two more holdings were sd 
bringing the total to 55 and acreage 430 acres. Applications have been 
received from about 6 persons for part of the hilly section (127 acres) 
which it was intended to reserve. : 

109. Lewisburgh—St. Mary:—The numbeir of allotments finally sold 
amount to 72 for 885 acres showing an increase of 19 allotments. Ih 
addition there are 102 acres which have been applied for by 20 persons. 
It is intended to allot a portion to ex-soldiers and thus this property 
will be completely sold out before long. Road extension and _repaits 
have been carried on during the course of the year. The banana cultiva- 
tions have also been extended but from the complaints of the purchasers 
it would appear that the soil is poor and the returns are unsatisfactory. 

110. Hopewell and Lundie—Westmorcland:—The distribution of 
allotments commenced in 1938 and so far 47 Jots for a total of 262 acres 
have been disposed of. Agreements for sale in connection with 10 
additional allotments comprising 48 acres have still to be executed. 7% 
acres still remain to be sold. 

111. Malvern Chase—St. Elizabeth:—Sales on this property begun in 
1988, and the property is now almost completely sold off. 28 holdings 
or 176 acres have been sold. There are 3 more allotments for which 
final agreements have not yet been finally executed. 

112. Great Valley—Hanover and Catalina—Portland—properties for- 
merly operated by Loan Banks which were proving unsuccessful were 
taken over by this Department for administration. 

Great Valley—10 applications have been received up to December, 
1984, for approximately 87 acres. 

Catalina—Little or nothing has been done on this property as most 
of the people had acquired lands solely for banana cultivation and have 
been unable to pay asa result of the devastating effect of Panama 
Disease on their cultivations. A Committee, of which the Director of 
Agriculture is Chairman, has been appointed to go into the whole mat- 
ter. There have been no applications for the purchase of the unsold 
area. 

118. Morgans Forest—Clarendon:—A property of 781 acres was 
acquired in August 1934, and applications were subsequently received 
for nearly the whole of the property, from more than 250 applicants. 
Extensive road construction was commenced for the purpose of opening 
up the property which was almost completely occupied by tenants of the 
former owner. 

114. Cauldwell—Hanover:—A property of 606 acres almost complete- 
ly tenanted, was acquired and formally taken possession of in October, 
1934. 

115. General: —Of the existing Land Settlements acquired prior to 
1934, the number of sales when finally completed will be slightly more 
than 1,200. The allotments are of an average size of 6 acres. The general 
improvement in the payment of instalments on all the properties indi- 
cate that there has been a steady recovery from set-backs in weather 
experienced in 1982 and 19383. Many of the roads for the opening up of 
the various properties were improved and in some cases were extended. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ComMERCE. 


116. The Colony’s trade in 1934 showed marked improvement when 
compared with the figures for the preceding year. The value and 
yolume of both Exports and Imports increased, 
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117. The value of the Imports (exclusive of goodsimported through the 
Parcels Post), amounted to £4,621,634 as compared with £4,218,755 in 
1933. A comparative statement showing the quantities and values 
of the principal articles from the principal countries, is given in Table A. 

118. The yield from Import Duties exclusive of Parcels Post, amounted 
to £969,454, an increase of £48,941. Parcels Post duties amounted to 
£29,180, an increase of £2,941. 

119. The Export Trade, exclusive of Parcels Post exports, increased 
in 1934. The value was £2,730,507 in 1933 and £3,205,271 in 1934. 
The value of Re-exports however, decreased in 1934 due to the fall in 
the Re-export of Gold Specie. The value of Re-Exports in 1934 was 
£151,039 as against £348,731 in 1933. A comparative table of the 
quantities and values of the twelve principal products exported and the 
quantities and values of each exported to the United Kingdom, Canada, 
ay States of America and Other Countries, is also given in 

able B. 

120. The values of Exports and Imports for the years 1913 and 1931 

to 1934 are shown below. 





1913. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ £ £& 
Value of Exports 2 
(F.0.B. 2,430,208 3,420,750 3,271,357 2,745,300 3,219,072 
Value of Imports 
(C.LF.) 2,837,447 4,945,539 4,754,152 4,367,843 4,777,069 


121. Bananas are the principal product exported. The valueis about 
55%, of the total value of the Island’s exports. The value of the import 
and the export trade with the British Empire remained stationary, as 
the following percentages show:— 


Imports. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 
British Empire ha 69.4% 70.0% 69.1% 
Other Countries .. 30.6% 30.0% 30.9% 
Exports. 
British Empire? .. 76.5% 85.0% 85.9% 
Other Countries .. 23.5% 15.0% 14.1% 


122. The following table shows the change in direction of Trade, with 
the principal countries in 1913-14 and during the past three years:— 


(Average) Imports. 


1913-14. 1932, 1933. 1934. 
United Kingdom .. 88.0% 41.4% 40.2% 39.2% 
USA. 1) 47.1% §=17.9% = 16. 8%-——«18.8% 
Canada. S 8.5% 15.0% 16.0% 15.9% 
Other Countries at 6.4% 25.7% 27.5% 26.6% 
(Average) Exports. 
United Kingdom .. 17.9% 49.1% 56.3% 55.0% 
USA. . (59:3% 18.0% 9.4% 9.2% 
Canada. fe 5.6% 25.5% 27.8% 29.6% 
Other Countries 172% = 74% = 6 BG 8.2% 




















































TABLE ‘‘A.' 
United Kingdom. 
; Unit of 
Principal Articles Imported. 
Quantity. 
: Quantity. 
Total Importe (not including ! 
Parcels Post) 
| Beer, Ale, Stout and Porter | galls. 164,807 
Q| Butter | Ibs. 112,873 
| Butter Substitutes by ae 441,176 
=| Fish—Dried Salted es # 35,915 
a Pickled cy he 
%| Grain—Flour, Wheaten and | 
“ Rye «| bags 73,775 
g Meats, Beef, Wet Salted . ‘ Ibs, 1,228,102 
4 Ham “| ¢ 116,670 
| Pork, Wet Salted . a | 
8] Milk, Condensed ae i 2,258,007 
¢| Oils, Edible --| galls. 37,907 
Tobacco, Cigarettes ..| Tbs. 61,848 
A r 
a5 E | 
EI Z| Coal Me ..| tons 141,689 
Ege | 
4% 3] Lumber, Pitch Pine, White | 
Z Pine, Douglas Fir 
==) 
Apparel (not specially 
classified) ss ia 
Boots and Shoes. 35,265 
.| Carriages-—Motor Cars ‘ 191 | 
=] Part: of (including | 
a Tyres and Tubes oe oe ' 
E] Cement "bri. 63,879 
a &| Cotton-~-Piece-goods .., yds. | 14,177,902 | 
| Fy Other Manufactures . 
E 3| Hardware ry we i or 
< 3 Medicines and Drugs j ae i 
..| Metals: Iron galvanized, i 
2 steel bars, and sheets, 
| nails and rivets. .; = on 
ss Oils: Mluminating (Rerovens, galls. se i 
| Motor Spirit . a i 12 | 
Silk Manufactures oS 7 Sie j 
Ibe | 5,036,001 


' Soap, Laundry , 2 i 
: Wool Manufactures “| ae i ea 
i i 
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TABLE “A”. 
1982. 
Raita ae Ss ore es ee 
aa 
Canada. | U.S.A. | Other Countries. Total. 
: ; 
| | 
Value | ‘Value | Value : Value 
(C.LF.) , Quantity. | (C.LF.) ; Quantity. | (C.LF.) | Quantity. | (CLF) 
£ £ £ | £ 
687,147 87,211 | 1,177,636 \4,572,500 
| 
acne 3 
1,070 i 18,305 | 4,028 | 187,004 | 45,941 
3,323 5 507,132 | 27,825 | 670743 | 37'183 
ig 100 2 7/338 153 | 448.614 | 11,085 
75,890 13,296 637 , 8,907'754 121,793 | 15,058,929 | 198'765 
73,699 i Ki 317,510 | 2,186 | 9,174,500 | 75,885 
250,287 7373 9,072 tent gorau | 330,084 
; ; ‘) 1,235,187 | “20.820 
G7o 89,500 4,834 9,329 art | 49.352 | 17,639 
5, ; 5, j i 217303 
19,015 846,954 15,207 | 1,386,756 | 27.696 | | 110,008 
6 1,748 275 | |” 1,209 327 | | 7/831 
2 1885 AB 5 3 ; 19,146 
i 
| 
382% | 6,875 | 145,513 | 243,034 
1 { ' 
| | 
875. 12,090,120 | 74,940 | 2,730,571 , 20,741 | 14,917,951 | 96,556 
} 1 1 
ak | 
2,770 e i 22,350 | be | 27,006 ; 80,607 
1349 3412 9632 | = 71,974 | 72.413 111,712 | 209/440 
32/987 173, 24,215 5 | 335 604 | 84,014 
21,109 se 29,327 aie: 2,354 is 82,970 
14 25 18,711 9,131 82,604 42,178 
67 4,919,507 «62,664 , «814.687 «14.564; 19,914,369 ; 325.162 
1,277 i 13,326 | ne 16,486 | bie ! 89,825 
7/428 21036 | | 11.970 99/838 
7/013 25,771 4,640 62,649 
1,332 9,168 ie 
oe 928,263 , 28,122 1.374.174 
a 1,041,488 ' 160,088 5,526,797 ! 
; es + 130,099 eae rea 
12 391,917 fl 4,140 5,677,923 
12 | i | 1761 P 
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TABLE “A.” 
7 1 Rc GE aR ee es 
| 1933. 
: United Kingdom. Canada. 
Principal Artioles Imported. Unit of 
Quantity.! | 
: Value 
Quantity. | (C.LF.) Quantity. 
' 
£& | 
Total Imports (not including i 
Parcels Post) 1,697,475 | 
¢|Beer, Ale, Stout and Porter..| galls. 134,915 32,716 2,107 
| Butter a 1 25,475 1,050 | 22,194 
| Butter Substitutes Aes 584,206 . 13,570 s 
&| Fish—Dried Salted | Be 11,895 273 5,235,683 
a Pickled aa = . we 8,366,275 
4 Grain—Flour, Wheaten and | | . i 
14 Rye Bs --| bags | 120,856 102,135 | 324,167 
| Meats, Beef, Wet Salted |_| Ibs, | 981,349 | 15,111 | 1,600 
A Ham «| ne | 79.264 5,677 | 70,069 
4 Pork, Wet Salted | “| 200 2 | 115,622 
3] Milk, Condensed ee ff | 1,697.562 32,867 721,419 
2 Oils, Edible galls. 924 650 a 
Tobacco, Cigarettes Ibs. 36,521 12,463 
peceeees| me +— 
ay E Coal tons 113,585 | 172,132 
o 
ad E Lumber, Pitch Pine, White 
4 i Pine, Douglas Fir | ft. 1,548.260 
me bp oe, es 
: | 
Apparel (not specially | 
adios: ee & 30,493 c 
Boots and. Shoes dz. pre. 22,636 | 78,189 282 
Carriages—Motor Cars |. (0. 279 37,221 247 
4 Parts of (include a an 
an e8 ats aa oa 
B| cement as | bala, 83,636 | 38,328 if 
2) Gotton—Piece-goods ..| yds. 8,446,070 | 152,914 3,570 
BE Other Manufactuz a 50,531 ig: 
5 2! pardware - 7 Be 
HI 4 Baryeines and Drugs 28,551 
4a Metals: Iron galvanized, 
A steel bars, and sheets, 
B eed riveta | * 32,221 
] Oils: IJuminating (Kerosene| galls. 234 13 a 
| oils: 5g es 36 12 5 
Motor Spiri 
: pave i ma 18,472 2 
silk Manufect Ibe. 4,475,339 | 56,907 525 
Soap Landry ures 7 ea 24,801 ne 






































TABLE “A”. 
1933. 
Canada. USA Other Countries. Total. 
a 
Value | Value Value Value 
(CLF) | Quantity. | (C.LF.) Quantity. | (C.LF.) Quantity. | (C.1.F.) 
{ H 
1 a — ————— 
eel ae £ | £ 
675,207 | 687,037 | in,0°8,046 | 4,218,755 
: f +t 
| | | 
601 | 2484 | «611 | 14,521 3,062 | 154,027 | 36,990 
1,601 ° 202 | 12 | 744,289 | 30,349 | 702,160 | 38,012 
ie 3 ze 7,032 152 591,328 | 13,722 
53,606 11,741 649 Be .. 14,208,060 | 152,306 
55,841 i | .. | 133,000 1,361 ; 8,499.275 | 57,202 
273,916, «1,618 | «2,390 i Ger 446,636 | 378,450 
30 13,915 | | 189 ; 7,100 , 91 953,964 | 15,421 
3,420 190,636 7,340 7300 : 468 347,269 | 16,914 
4,057 945,917 | 16,021 | : ~. | 1,161,739 | 20,080 
15.840 | 1,352'751 | 23,205 | 2,181,886 | 30,716 5,803,618 | 102,718 
a 53 21 | | "347 1975 | 1,018 
1,724 417 3 3 38248 | 12,882 
acts nea ee ee 
7,085 | 10,672 65 62 120,785 | 182,866 
7,534 | 12,718,260 | 80,786 | 2,883,440 | 22,068 17,149,969 | 110,388 
i Ce 
! 
228 |. 17,661 : 29,437 . 79,859 
381 | 1,362 2,200 27,250 42,944 51,583 | 123,714 
34,269 153 | 18,958 11 1,360 690 91,808 
20,787 18,087 | a “ 61.229 
. 14 18 19,418 9,507 103,168 | 47,853 
108 | 2,037,099 23,187 | 6,764,767 | 75,664 17 251,506 | 251,873 
722 ~ 3,999 | a } 13,517 as 68,769 
9,480 ws 18,274 | ag | 18,552 | MS 119,266 
7,299 25,431 1 4,901 | 272 
4,474 A 1,028 a 4,911 42,634 
. 738,582 | 40,951 707.220 | 37,938 | 1,446,036 87,902 
3 | 488969 | 18,034 | 4,682,602 | 142,144 5.171.702 | 160,193 
7915 0. 2362 2 94197 | | 122,946 
9 | 153,360 1,646 2,850 31 | 4,632,074 | 58,593 
1s |. 143 - 1,058 TA 26,130 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Wacers ann Cost or Livina. 


128. The average rate of wages for labourers in Government employ 
is: Skilled 3/6 to 4/6 per day. Unskilled 2/6 to 3/- per day. Private em- 
ployers pay skilled men from 3/6 to 4/8 per day and unskilled men from 
2/6 to 3/- per day. Women in private employ get from 1/6 to 1/8 per 
day. Factory workers receive a wage of from 20/- to 25/- per week for 
a week of 54 days of 9 hours each and shop assistants receive a wage 
of from 50/- to 70/- per week for a week of 54 days of 8 hours each. 

The only Railway operating in Jamaica is the Jamaica Government 


Railway and a schedule of the wages paid in the Departments is set out 
below: — 


Head Offices—- 
Clerks 


From 20/- to £5 10/- per week 


according to Grade. 
Learner Clerks ues ee From 10/- to 20/- per week. 


Way and Works Branch— 


Permanent Way Superintendents from £180 to £335 per annum. 
Draughtsmen 


oe 50/- ’’ 150/- per week 
Learner Draughtsmen ie 15/-"  .25/- ay 
Foremen ves es 45/-" 60/- my 
Junior Foremen ee8 as 30/- ” 45/- a 
Learner Foremen Me ‘i 20/- "7 29/- ag 
Carpenters a " 6/- per day 
Labourers 35 ye 2/6 to 3/6 per day 
Gangers “ee # 3/9 to 4/4 per day 
Gatemen os 


9/- to 10/- per week 


Locomotive Branch— 


Foremen 

Chargemen ee 

Machinists, Fitters, Blacksmiths, 
Moulders, Boilermakers and 
Coppersmiths, etc. 

Engine Drivers : 

Firemen aioe 

Carpenters, including Saw Mill 
Machinist, Truck Fitters, 
Asst. Truck Fitters and Pattern 
Makers sa 

Painters cod 

Labourers (unskilled) 

Labourers (skilled) 

Greasers 

Watchmen 

Shedmen 


Apprentices 


Traffic Branch— 
Trains Controllers 
Station Masters ies 
Station Clerks Ses 
Invoices and Booking Clerks 
Porters, Kingston , 
Porters, Outstations 
Shunters 
Guards 
Brakesmen 
Tranship Porters 
Wharfinger 
Assistant Wharfinger 
Storemen 
Female Typists 


95/-" 115)” 
60/- "= 70/- 
82/-" 64/- 
60/-" 80/6” 


80/- Ba/- 
ee)” gay 
18/- ” 
a1/- 


5/- per night 
8/- to 24/- per week 


90/- ’? | 125/- per week 
60/- = 110/- 3 
20/-”? = 85/- . 
87/6” 90/4 =” 

38/- per day 

1/6” 2/9 per day 

20/ ”” 35/- per week 
30/-"  60/- ” 
Q1/- — 80/- » 
a1/- — 40/- » 
105/- s 
87/6 i 


2/6 to 3/4 per day 
85/- to 45/- per week 


124. Overtime is allowed to the daily paid staff at the rate of time and 
a quarter for ordinary overtime and Public Holidays and time and a 


half for Sunday work. 


425. Drivers and and Firemen are given overtime on a specially settled 


basis. 


126. Station Masters are paid overtime for Sundays and Public Holi- 
days, and so are the Assistants and Junior Trains Controllers. Parcels 
Office Clerks and Booking Clerk, Kingston, are paid an extra day’s pay 
for Sunday work. Clerical workers do not get overtime pay. 
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127. The following is a list, giving costs, of the staple foodstuffs of the 


labouring class in Jamaica:— 


Bread 
Crackers 
Peas and Beans 
Yams 
Cocoanuts 
Sweet Potatoes 
Cocoes 
Plantains 
Sugar, B.A. 
Flour 

Rice 

Meal 
Codfish 
Herrings 
Shads 
Mackerels 
Salmon 
Onions 
Beef, w/s 
Pork, w/s8 
Cocoanut Oil 


Milk, Full Cream 


Beef. Fresh 
Salt Fine 


8 ozs. for 2 2-5d. 
1d. for twenty 

5d. to 6d. per quart 
1d. to 14d. per Ib. 
1d. each 

14d. per |b. 

14d. per Ib. 

2d. each 

3d. per lb. 

2d. to 24d. per lb. 
14d. to 2d. per Ib 
14d. per lb. 

5d. per lb. 

8d. per lb. 

3d. per lb. 

3d. per Jb. 

7$d. per lb. 

44d. per lb. 

6d. per Ib. 

9d. per Ib. 

10d. to 1/- per quart 
53d. to 64d per tin 
43d. to 74d. per Ib. 
1d. per Ib. 


128. During 1984 a 4Ib. lonf of bread cost 1/7 1-5d. and a labourer’s 
pay therefore, provided he worked for 6 days per week, was equal to 9 
loaves in Government employ and from 9 to 18 loaves in private employ. 
In Jamaica however, a labourer does not normally consume as much 
bread as would a labourer in a colder climate. The normal diet of a 
Jamaica labourer consists of a small quantity of bread and a much larger 
quantity of yams or sweet potatoes. 


129. The cost of living in Jamaica although it has decreased some- 
what in recent years, is still considerably above pre-war level. Taking 
100 as the Index Figure for the years 1918 and 1914, the Index Figure 
for 1984 works out at an average of 136 made up as follows:— 


Foodstuffs— 


Local Products 
Imported Articles 


Clothing, etc. 
Miscellaneous 


Average 


130.5 (mean) 
132 
145 


186 


180. Purnished bungalows cost from £12 to £20 per month in the resi- 
dential districts of Kingston and St. Andrew an unfurnished bunga- 


In the country districts, unfurnished 
bungalows (when obtainable) cost from £6 to £12 per month, 


lows from £8 to £14 per month. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Epucation AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


181. The total Departinental Mxpenditure on Education for the year 
1033-84 was £212,615, an increase of £8,446 on the expenditure for 
1932-33. 


182. There are four classes of recognized Public Elementary Schools, 
(a) Voluntary Denominational Schools, (b) Voluntary Undenomina- 
tional Schools, whose only difference from Denominational Schools is 
that the Manager is not necessarily the owner’s representive but is 
appointed to represent the interests of two or more amalgamated 
schools; (c) Trust Schools owned by the Ludford Trust and treated for 
most purposes as Government Schools. and (d) Schools administered 
by a School Board and known as Government Schools. In practice (a) 
and (b) are styled Voluntary Schools and (c) and (d) Government 
School. On 31st December, 1934, there were 147 schools administered 
by School Boards, 87 of which are owned by the Government while 60 
receive & nominal rent. Compulsory attendance is limited to 14 com- 
pulsory areas in which the average attendance is 59%. The number of 
children affected is 18,215 excluding infants. In the non-compulsory 
areas 115,440 children are enrolled with an average attendance of 50%. 


188. The total enrolment for the whole island is 142,141 with an 
average attendance of 52%. 


184. School attendance in 1938 was seriously affected by drought and 
later by abnormally heavy rains. 


185. The total cost of Elementary Education excusive of establish- 
ment charges for 1933-34 amounted to £169,464. 


136. There are in all 651 grant-aided Elementary Schools. There are 
also a large number of elementary private schools in regard to which 
details are not available. Seven new Government Schools were opened 
during 1934. A sum of £2,000 was expended during he same period in 
building grants for denominational schools and teachers’ quarters but 
there are still many Denominational School Buildings in a very bad 
state of repair. 


137. A special Governinent Grant of £4,000 was required to replace 
buildings damaged by hurricane. This was supplemented by an equiva- 
lent amount from voluntary sources. 


188. The Primary Schools employ about 1,800 teachers, excluding 
Pupil Teachers. There are four Training Colleges, one for men and 
three for women teachers. There is also a smal] Training Centre for 
Infant School Teachers. 


189. The further education of Elementary School children is assisted 
from general revenue by scholarships tenable at Secondary Schools for 
from two to five years. Nine special scholarships of the value of £50 per 
annum tenable for four years are awarded annually to children from 
Primary Schools in parishes unprovided with Secondary Schools. In 
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addition every grant-aided Secondary School is required to maintain 
free places for at least 20% of its numbers. The grant-aided Secondary 
Schools, twenty-one in number. are under the care of the Jamaica 
Schools Commission and grants ure recommended in accordance with 
the Annual Reports submitted by the Supervising Inspector of Second- 
ary Schools. : 

140. The accepted External Kxaininations for the recognized Second- 
ary Schools are those of the Curmbridge Syndicate of Local Examinations 
held at 22 Centres. At the last Examinations held (July and December 
1934) 540 Candidates sat for the Junior Examination of whom 273 pass- 
ed (51%), 311 for the School Certificate of whoin 19-4 passed (62%) and 
21 entered for and 9 passed (43%) the Higher Schooi Certificate 
Kxamination in July. 

141. Public Assistance for University and Collegiate Education is con- 
fined to the expenditure for Scholarships. Provision is made annually 
from Government funds for three scholarships tenable at British Uni- 
versities, one of which is for girls and one at the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad. One Rhodes Scholarship a year is 
allocated to Jamaica. 

142. In the examinations of the University of London held in Jamaica 
during 1934, 89 Candidates sit for the Matriculation Examination and 
23 passed, including 8 in the First Division. For the Intermediate Arts 
there were 7 Candidates, 1 of whom passed and 8 were referred in one 
subject. Two Candidates sat for Intermediate Divinity and passed. 
Three Candidates sat for the Intermediate Examination in Science and 
one passed.  'T'wo Candidates sat for the Final Examination in Arts and 
failed, and one Candidate sat for the Final Examination in Laws and 
failed. 

143. There are two recognized Continuation Schools for Girls, both in 
the parish of St. Mary and the Government Technical School in King- 
ston has a Continuation Department. Avenues for continued education 
are provided by the Farm School at Hope, Trade Scholarships, Scholar- 
ships and Free Places in Secondary Schools, and Free Places at the 
Technical School. 

144. The Kingston Teclinical School is a Government Institution 
which provides for the training of boys and gitls in Continuation, Com- 
mercia, Domestic Science and Technical Subjects. The installation of 
electrical appliances, a battery of forges and other up-to-date equipment 
has considerably enhanced the scope of the work whilst the adoption of 
the requirements of recognized external examining bodies like the Royal 
Society of Arts and the City and Guilds of London Institute has raised 
the standard of the school. The large enrolment in the Evening Classes 
is evidence that these classes are becoming better known and appre- 
ciated. Special Courses for Training College Students and public 
elementary school teachers are in active operation. 

145. Trade Scholarships are awarded to Elementary School Boys who 
wish to be apprenticed to a trade or to enter the Government Farm 
School. Their value is £20 per annum which may be increased where 
necessary by a maintenance grant of £20 per annum. They are tenable 
for a maximum period of five years, part of which is usually spent at the 
Teehnical School, Kingston. 

146. The Carron Hall and Highgate Girls’ Continuation Schools, St. 
Mary, receive Government Grants. Their curriculum includes Literary 
Subjects, Needlework, Housecarft and Hygiene. These schools do excel- 
lent work especially from the point of view of character training. There 
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is little doubt however, that their work should be of a less literary and 
more practical nature. But there are few local teachers able to teach 
domestic subjects and fewer still to teach commercially profitable 
handicrafts. There is no Continuation School for boys outside King- 
ston. 

147. Manual Training Departments are attached to eleven Govern- 
ment Schools but two are in abeyance on account of shortage of qualified 
staff. 

148. Recognized Evening Classes are held only at the Kingston Tech- 
nical School where they have been re-organized and are shewing much 
improvement in numbers and efficiency. There are also unaided pri- 
vate Commercial Colleges which give day and evening instruction in 
literary and commercial subjects. 

149. There are nine certified Industrial Schools and Orphanages, 
and four Orphanages uncertified. The Government Industrial School, 
Stony Hill, is maintained wholly from Government Funds and is 
under the supervision of the Director of Prisons. The remaining 
schools an orphanages are financed partly by the Parochial Boards, 
partly by the Government and partly by private funds. Ad- 
mission to an Industrial School is in most cases by Magistrate’s 
order. The Lyndale, Swift and Wortly Homes are primarily for 
East Indian children. Until recently children could not be de- 
tained in these schools after the age of 16, but they may now 
be detained until 18 in cases where it is shown to be desirable in the 
interest of the child or the community. The Industrial Schools are as 
a rule well conducted Institutions but in some instances lack funds to 
employ a sufficiently trained staff whether for the classroom or for trade 
instruction. 

150. The Goverment Industrial School, Stony Hill (Boys and Girls) 
is maintained by the Government, under the charge of the Inspector of 
Goverrnment Industrial Schools. A Board of visitors is appointd by the 
Governor, which arranges monthly visits of inspection and holds bi- 
monthly Board Meetings. 

151. The School is situated at Stony Hill, at an elevation of 1,360 ft. 
above sea level, and yet is only 9 miles from Kingston. Apart from the 
difficulty of obtaining an adequate water supply, the site is ideal for the 
purpose. The building though very old-are spacious, well ventilated 
and cool. Improvements are being made which include a suitable 
playground for the girls. 

152. There is no provision (outside the Public Hospital) for mainten- 
ance in the event of sickness or accident nor for old age outside of the 
poor relief law, nor is there insurance against unemployment. Grants 
were made in 1933-34 of £1,000 to the Child Welfare Association, £75 to 
the Boy Scouts’ Association and £200 to the Salvation Army School for 
the Blind. With the exception of the last named Institution there is no 

provision in the Colony for the education of physically defective or 
mentally retarded children. 

153. The Bureau of Health Education was established in 1926 to meet 
the demands from teachers, sanitary inspectors and citizens for informa- 


tion regarding personal hygiene and the spread and prevention of 
disease. 


154. The main educational work of the Bureau consists in publishing 
“Jamaica Public Health’’. The bulletin is used in more than 250 
schools of the island as a text book in hygiene and would be adopted in 
other schools if more copies of the publication could be supplied, 
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185. Suitable literature is provided on the problems which are being 
dealt with by the health departments of the Island. Assistance is given 
health workers through the provision of moving picture projectors and 
films, magic lanterns and slides, and inaterial for microscopical demon- 
strations. Also special leaflets and posters and placards designed for use 
in schools, at markets, and other public places, to give information 
about the more common diseases, are distributed. 

156. Dental Clinics are in operation in eight parishes, the cost being 
divided between the Government and the Parochial Boards. A system- 
atic medical examination of school children in the parishes of Kingston 
and St. Andrew was initiated during the year. 

157. Under the Jamaica Boy Scouts’ Association there are at present 
183 groups actively at work. These groups comprise 125 Scout Troops, 
43 Wolf Cub Packs and 43 Rover Crews, numbering 307 Scouters, 1,980 
Scouts, 93 Sea Scouts, 523 Cubs, 827 Rover Scouts, 92 Rover Sea- 
Scouts—a total of 3,322. This shows an increase of 552 over 1933 when 
the total was 2,170. 

158. His Excellency Sir Edward Denham, G.C.M.G., K.B.E., is 
Chief Scout of Jamaica. 

159. Under the Girl Guides Local Association there are now 103 Com- 
panies at work. These comprise 15 Ranger, 68 Guide and 20 Brownie 
Companies. The total enrolment for 1934 was 2,295. The President 
is Lady Denham and Mrs. D. O. Kelly-Lawson is Island Commissioner. 

160. The Institute of Jamaica for the encouragement of Literature, 
Science and Art—(with its Library of 36,909 books, 1,730 Manuscripts 
and 739 Maps and Plans being 26,019 books in the General Library and 
10,890 in the West India Reference Library }—distributed 52,926 books 
amongst its members during 1934, in addition to which many members 
of the public, including visitors and tourists from: England, Canada and 
the United States, consulted the General Library and the West India 
Reference Library. 

161. In the latter was one graduate doing post-graduate work on a 
West Indian subject and seven visitors to the Island doing research 
work. 

162. Both the Literary and the Teachers Associations affiliated with 
the Institute borrowed books during the yeur. 

163. An Exhibition of Photography was held under the auspices of the 
Institute of Jamaica, from 31st January to 17th February. Prizes were 
awarded including a Silver Medal. 

164. Many parties of school children visited the Natural History 
Museum and the History Gallery of the Institute. 

165. During the year the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of 
Music, London, held its 27th Annual Examination of Candidates in 
Music. There were 961 entries for the Practical and Theoretical, for 
wich 648 candidates sat. 

_ 166. The Musical Society of Jamaica held at the Institute two meet- 
ings during the year. 

167. Cricket is played during the season all over the Island and at all 
Secondary Schools and at the majority of Elementary Schools. The 
Jamaica Cricket Association was formed in 1925 and all the principal 
clubs in the Island are affiliated to it. It is governed by a Board of 
Control. Senior and Junior Competitions are held throughout the 
Colony, and these conjoined with the visits paid by first class tearns 
from the Mother Country and by West Indian Teams to England and 
Australia have resulted in great strides being made in the game, both as 
regards keenness and actual play. 
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168. Association football is also keenly followed from October to Feb- 
ruary inclusive. The Competitions under the Jamaica Football Associa- 
tion number eight, including two for Secondary School Boys, and the 
game has now achieved great popularity throughout the Island. 

169. Lawn Tennis is played all the year round and is fostered by 
various Competitions under the Jamaica Lawn Tennis Association which 
is affiliated to the Lawn Tennis Association of England. 

170. As in the case of cricket the visits of well-known stars have done 
much to raise the standard of the game throughout the Island. 

171. School Sports are held in connection with all Secondary and many 
Elementary Schools, and inter-scholastic Competitions are arranged for 
annually, 


CHAPTER X. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSpoRT. 
172. The following statement shows the volume of shipping during 


the past five years:— 
1930 entered 1,631 vessels of 3,573,731 net tons. 


19381” 1,488 i 8,244,558 77” 
1982” 1,855 ie 3,508,696 7’ ”” 
19383” 1,304 z 3,698,330 "  ”” 
19384” 1,826 a 3,844,127 7" ” 
1930 cleared 1,625 ‘ 3,541,633 77” 
19381” 1,407 i 8,222,915 "  ” 
1982” 1,291 5 8,440,874 " ” 
1933” 1,291 Hi 8,718,880 "  ” 


1934” 1,291 e 8,812,128 ” ” 

178. The following regular Steamship Lines serye the Colony:— 

British Register.—The Royal Mail Lines, Blue Funnel Line, Leyland 
Line, Elders & Fyffes, Harrison Line, Pickford & Black, The Jamaica 
Direct Fruit Line Ltd., The Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co., The James Nourse Ltd. The Canadian 
Pacific R.R. Steamship Co., The Standard Fruit & Shipping Co., Shaw 
Saville Albion, The Webster Steamship Line, (the last named company 
is registered in Jamaica). Although Elders & Fyffes is a British regis- 
tered Company the firm is in fact controlled by the United Fruit Co., an 
American Corporation which owns the bulk of their capital. 

U.S.A.—The United Fruit Co., The Standard Fruit & Shipping Co., 
The Colombian Steamship Co., Inc., The Aluminum Line, Gulf Pacific 
Line. 

Dutch.—The Roval Netherlands Steamship Co., Holland American 
Line. 

German.—The Horn Steamship Co., and the Hamburg Amerika 
Line. 

No ships were built in Jamaica during the year. 


Roaps. 
174, The Island possesses a good system of Macadam Roads which are 
divided into two classes:— 
(a) Main Roads of a total length of 2,457 miles which are :maintain- 
ed out of General Revenue of the Colony. 
(b) Parochial Roads aggregating 4,380 miles of whch 2,036 are suit- 
able for light motor traffic and 2,344 miles are unsuitable, being 
cart or bridle roads, 
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They are maintained by Parochial Boards out of their own 
funds. 

175. During 1934 the Main Roads were maintained at an average cost 
of £104 per mile. Many miles of these roads were originally constructed 
of limestone surfacing without any proper foundation, and are there- 
fore suitable only for light wheeled traffic. This type of construction 
is inadequate to meet the ever-increasing requirements of modern motor 
traffic. Legislature prohibiting importation and use, without special 
permission, of Motor Vehicles weighing more than two and a half tons 
unladen has been enacted. 

116. The existing roads are gradually being improved so as to enable 
them to carry such motor traffic safely. 

177. Up to the end of the year under review the mileage of Asphalt 
Sprayed Roads amounted to 188 miles 14 chains. 

178. The New Programme of Road Construction Works authorised 
under Loan Laws 17 of 19383 and 18 of 1933. commenced in 1983, was 
continued. At the close of 1934 nearly all these items of work have been 
completed and it is hoped that the entire programme will be finished by 
the 81st March. 1935. Some of these undertakings have been under con- 
sideration for many vears and their campletion will result in definite 
improvement in certain areas, while others will have the effect: of open- 
ing up and developing fertile areas which were in need of hetter road 
facilities. 

179. It must he borne in mind, however, that Law 17 of 1988 provided 
for only part cost towards the construction of certain roads and until a 
further Loan is raised for the completion of these works, now partially 
done, the full benetits for which these roads were intended will not be 
reaped nor will the full purpose for which the roads were selected be 
served. 

180. Asa result of this programme. 26 miles and 29 chains have been 
added to the mileage of main roads, and 22 miles and 50 chains of 
existing main rowds have been improved. 

181. In addition to these Loan Works several weak bridges were re- 
constructed during the year. 

182. The work of restoring the main roads of the Colony which were so 
severely damaged by the abnormal flood rains of 1933 was continued and 
was pushed on, and by the end of the current Financial Year there will 
be little left to complete the programme of restoration works approved 
of. 

183. Heavy flood rainfall during October and November, 1934, caused 
considerable damage to roads in the eastern end of the Island which had 
the effect of slowing up and setting back some of the major flood dam- 
age ‘‘1983”’ repair works. 

184. The Department. however. has done its utmost to meet the most 
pressing claims for repairs caused by the October and November, 1934 
flood rains, and all roads were opened to traffic shortly after, the cost 
being met from Maintenance Funds. 

185. The question of asphalting certain arterial main roads where the 
traffic is heavy is one of first importance to the Colony, and it is hoped 
that this much-desired and necessary undertaking will not be long 
deferred. : 

186. The mean rainfall for the Island was 79.82 inches or 5.95 inches 
above the 60-vear average. 

The mean number of rainy days was 189, the average being 122, 
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Canars. 
187, There are no navigable Canals in the Island. 


Moror Omnisus TRANSPORT. 


188. The Motor Omnibus services in the Island continue to play their 
part in the economic development of the communities served. In King- 
ston and Lower Saint Andrew, fifty-seven omnibuses ply for hire on 
thirteen routes, totalling fifty-five miles. 

189. There has been a slight decrease in the number of omnibuses 
operating in the country districts during the present year. At present 
there are sixty-eight omnibuses covering several hundred miles of roads. 


190. Government appointed a Commission to enquire into the subject _ 


of Road and Rail Transport and its co-ordination and it is hoped shortly 
to receive their Report with recommendations. 


JAMAICA GOVERNMENT RatLway. 


191. The Jamaica Government Railway (main and branch lines) is 
2104 miles in length. It traverses the Island by two main lines:— 
(a) Kingston to Montego Bay—112} miles. 
(b) Spanish Town (114 miles from Kingston) to Port Antonio, 63} 
miles. 

There are branch lines as follows:— 

(1) From May Pen Junction (82$ miles from Kingston) to Frankfield 
—23 miles. 

(2) From Bog Walk (204 miles from Kingston on the Port Antonio 
Line) to Ewarton—8} miles. 

(3) From Linstead (84 miles from Bog Walk on the Ewarton Branch 
Line) to New Works—3 miles. No passenger trains are run over this 
Branch. ; 

192. The main lines run across high mountains which form the back- 
bone of the Island, to the north coast, Port Antonio being north-east and 
Montego Bay north-west of Kingston. The Frankfield and Ewarton 
lines traverse rich agricultural districts near the centre of the Island. 
The gauge is 4’ 84”. The maximum gradients are 1 in 30, and the 
maximum curves 5 chains. The highest point of the Railway is Green- 
vale on the Montego Bay Line, 1,705 feet above sea level. The highest 
point on the Port Antonio line is between Richmond and Troja at 31 
rniles—905 feet. 

198. The Revenue for the year ended 31st December, 1984, was 
£277,726 1s. 8d. and the expenditure £273,729 2s. 6d. There is no 
depreciation fund, but provision is made in the Annual Estimates for 
renewals, depreciation and betterment. The total weight of goods car- 
ried during the year under review was 282,602 tons, as compared with 
212,590 tons for the year 1933; the number of passengers carried in 1934 
was 509,904 as compared with 500,081 in 1933. 

194. The management of the Railway is assisted by an Advisory 
Board of nine members, consisting of the Director and eight others, 
chiefly local business men, who advise the Government on matters of 
policy. 

195. Since 1925, the work of relaying old 60lb. rails with 80lb. rais! has 
been proceeding. 183 miles of 60 lb. rails were in existence. In 1925, 
5 miles were relaid, in 1926, 5 miles. In 1927 the sum of £200,000 was 
yoted so that the relaying could be carried out more expeditiously, and 
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under Law 20 of 1980, a further sum of £82,500 was voted. From 1927 
to the end of 1934 the total mileage which has been changed from 60 lb. 
to 80 Ib. rails is 102 miles. 

196. Passenger Traffic—The passenger traffic during this period shows 
improvement. There was an appreciable increase in the number of 
passengers carried. 

197. General Merchandise T'raffic.—Under this head there has been a 
increased tonnage but a slight decrease in revenue. The increased 
amount of traffic carried can be considered satisfactory under present 
conditions. 

198. Banana Traffic—There has been an increase in tonnage and 
revenue under thig head. This recovery is very gratifying after the 
serious set-backs which we experienced during the past two years. 


Postay TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES. 


199. The Government Postal Telegraph system was inaugurated in 
1879, with a complement of 47 offices. At the close of the calendar year, 
1984, there were 1,892 miles of telegraph and telephone lines, with 60 
telegraph and 138 telephone offices. Hight telephone offices were open- 
ed during the year. 

200. The charge for telegrums is Yd. for the first twelve words and a 
half-penny for each additional word. Press telegrams are granted a 
special rate of approximately half the above charges. An all night and 
holiday telegrams service is provided on payment of graduated fees. An 
optional service of telegrams conveying Christmas and New Year wishes 
was inaugurated for the first time during the year under review from the 
20th of December until the ist of January of the following year., The 
charge for such telegrams was sixpence for the first twelve words and 
half-penny for each additional word. 2,572 such messages were sent 
during the period. 

201. The Railway telegraphic system, in counection with which there 
are 44 offices, assists in placing telegraphic communication within the 
reach of all. These offices work in collaboration with the Postal and 
Telegraph system but are controlled by the Management of the Railway. 

202. In 1933, 304,126 telegrams were despatched and the revenue 
amounted to $15,283 15s. 54d. In 1034, 289,207 and £15,154 48. 9d., 
respectively. 

203. There are three Wireless Stations in the Island under Govern- 
ment license, two owned and operated by the Direct West India Cable 
Co., Ltd., and one by Pan-American Airways, Inc. Two are situated 
at Kingston, and the other at Stony Hill. Of the two owned 
by the Direct West India Cable Co., Ltd., one is used principally 
for shore to ship traffic on the usual wave length of 600 metres. 
The Stony Hill Station, which is situated nine miles from Kingston, has 
an up-to-date 25 K.W.C.W. installation and engages in long distance 
commerical traffic on wave lengths of from 2,880 metres upward. This 
Station is controlled from the Company’s Head Office at Kingston. 
The Pan-American Airways W/T Station is used for the control of their 
aircraft operating between North and South America and the Carib- 
bean Islands. Short wave only is used. 

204. Numerous wireless receiving sets have been established (under 
Government license) throughout the Island by persons desirous of 
receiving programmes broadcast by the British, American and other 
Broadcasting Stations. No Broadcasting Stations exist in the Island. 
1,887 Broadcast Receiving licenses have been issued up to date and 
sixteen Experimental Transmitting licenses are in existence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Banxine, Currency, WreIGnTs AND MEASURES. 


205. The Commercial Banks doing business in Jamaica are Barclays 
Bank, Dominion Colonial and Overseas (formerly the Colonial Bank), 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, The Royal Bank of Canada and the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 

206. The value of the local notes of each Bank outstanding at 81st 
December, 1934. was as follows: — 

Barclays Kank—Dominion Colonial and Overseas 


(formerly the Colonial Bank) a, £82,913 

Bank of Nova Scotia ee so £129,541 
Royal Bank of Canada uit eAn £85,117 
Canadian Bank of Commerce “i £15,248 

207. The Banks all have their principal offices for the Island in 


Kingston. 

Barclays Bank has branches at Annotto Bay. Falmouth, Lucea, 
Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port Antonio, Port Maria, Savanna-la-Mar 
and St. Ann’s Bay. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia has branches at Black River, Christiana, 
Brown’s Town, Mandeville, May Pen, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port 
Antonio, Port Maria, St. Ann’s Bay, Savanna-la-Mar and Spanish 
Town. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has one branch at Montego Bay. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce has no branches. 

208. A Government Savings Bank was started in the Colony in 1870. 
The Management of the Bank is in the hands of a Board appointed by 
the Governor under Law No. 11 of 1925. There are 114 Branches of 
the Bank in the Island. 

209. During the vear 1934 interest at the rate of 3% per annum, added 
half-yearly, was allowed on all deposits. In view of the fact, however, 
that the income received from investments is on the decline owing to 
the present high price of Colonial Government Securities an Order has 
heen issued by the Governor reducing the rate of interest to 8% per 

umum for the first £100 and 2% per annum thereafter up to a limit of 
£500. This Order is to take effect as from the 1st July, 1935. 

210. The Commercial Banks reduced their rate of interest on Savings 
Accounts from 3% p.a. to 2% p.a. as from the 1st June, 1933. 

211. The total amount at credit of Depositors in the Government 
Savings Bank for the last five years is as follows: — 


31st December 1930 ed ie £640,328 
81st ee 1931 we or £646,753 
31st cs 1932 ike ran £653,200 
31st a 1933 Sai ce $744,925 
31st Ks 1934 £829,634 


212. Under Law 11 of 1925 the Funds of ‘the Government Savings 
Bank may be invested in:— 


(1) Public Securities of Great Britain and Ireland and of Jamaica 
or of any other British Colony. 

(2) Loans to Agricultural Societies in Jamaica. 

(8) Real Securities in Jamaica. 

(4) Any investment or class of investment authorised by the 
Governor in Privy Council. 

(5) Deposits in Banks, 
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218. There are 48 Co-operative Loan Banks on the Register under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Law (Law 33 of 1902). Seven of 
these Banks are moribund. The greater number of these was started 
early in 1918 in order to handle loans made by the Government for the 
resuscitation of cultivations damaged by the drought and hurricane of 
‘ne previous year. Loans were also made through Loan Banks in 
1916-17, in consequence of the hurricanes of 1916 and 1917. These loans 
nnounted tn 80.489 12s. 4d. These loans were made through the 
Agricultural Loan Societies Board under the provisions of Statutes 
siving the Banks extraordinary powers of recovering loans. Loans have 
so been made to the Banks under Taw 6 of 1912, ‘A Law for the 
Fneouragement of Agricultural Loan Societies,’’ such moneys being 
used with their own funds for the purpose of making loans to their 
members for short periods on personal security, note of hand, mortgage. 
ete., for agricultural and industrial purposes, e.g., for cultivation, the 
purchase of land. stock, cane mills, tools and the like. These Banks 
have supplied a long felt want among the small settlers, and have prac- 
tically eliminated the usurer in the districts which they cover. 


214. Tn 1930, Taw 15 of 1930 was passed, giving the Board further and 
better powers, and extending their duties of supervision to all Agricul- 
tural Loan Societies. 


215. In 1938, Law 11 of 1983 was passed. This provides for the can- 
cellation of the registry of a Loan Bank, for certain specific reasons set 
out in the Law, and for a new form of Annual Return. 

216. Some of these Banks have extended their sphere of usefulness by 
taking advantage of the Tand Settlement Scheme, whereby Govern- 
ment moneys are lent for the purpose of purchasing properties for re- 
sale in lots to small settlers. 

-217. £59,641 was lent to Banks to purchase 12 properties. Two of 
these have been taken over hy the Surveyor General, as, in addition to 
certain unfortunate condiitions which obtained, the local management 
found themselves unable to carry the schemes to completion. The Board 
found it necessary fo aproint a Receiver in another case, and the pro- 
perty was sold, with a loss to Government. In contradistinction, five 
other Schemes have succeeded admirably. The sum of £5,895 12s. 8d. 
was owing on three Schemes under this head at 31st December, 1933. 
Land Settlement Schemes are now operated by the Surveyor General. 

218. It is the policy of the Board to encourage landed proprietors, pro- 
fessional men and others qualified by business experience to take an 
active and sympathetic interest in these Banks. 

219. To 81st December, 1933, £141,872 8s. was lent to 40 Banks, and 
£12,451 Os. 8d. received in payment. 

220. The following are legal tender in Jamaica:—British Gold and 
Silver coins. Jocal nickel coins. local currency notes, the U.S.A. Gold 
eagle and its sub-multiples. Gold doubloons and the sub-divisions of the 
doubloons. U.S.A. silver and notes are not Jegal tender but are freely 
accepted throughout the business community and by the Banks. 

921. Accounts are kept in sterling. 

222. Local Currency Notes, which are legal tender under Section 5 of 
Law 27 of 1904, were in circulation on the 81st December, 1934, to the 
extent of £92,385 12s. 6d. in the following denominations:— 

2/6d. Notes. 5/- Notes 10/- Notes 
£118 7s. 6d. £89,909 15s. £52,362 10s. Total—£92.385 12s. 6d 
The 2/6d. Notes are gradually being withdrawn from circulation. 
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228. Jamaica has its own nickel coinage of 1d., 3d., and 4d. de- 
nominations. 





CHAPTER XII. 
Pustic Works. 


224. In addition to the construction of new roads and bridges an ac- 
count of which appears under Chapter X, the principal activities of the 
year were:— 

(a) The reconstruction of Police Station at Allman Town. 

(b) Improve Sanitation and Drainage, Kingston Pen Lands. 

(c) 41 miles of New Telegraph and Telephone Lines were under 
construction and will be brought into Public use before the 81st 
March, 1985. 

225. Besides, the following Works authorised under the Public and 
Municipal Works Loan Law 17 of 1933 were completed at the end of 
1984, viz.: 

(a) Eight New Post Offices. 

(b) Eleven New Elementary Schools, and in addition, Four 
Teachers’ Cottages. 

(c) Extension of the Nurses’ Home at the Maternity Hospital, 
Kingston. 

(d) Transfer of the Island Medical Office to its New Quarters and 
the former Office converted into Laboratories. 

226. The building of five New Police Stations was undertaken and 
these will all be completed before the 31st March, 1935. 

227. The extensive surveys of the several Harbours undertaken by a 
Harbour Engineer specially engaged from England have been completed 
and the report and recommendations of the Consulting Engineers have 
recently come to hand. The work of improving the entrance to the 
Falmouth Harbour has, in the meantime, been commenced. 

228. The Public Works Department is established for the performance 
of the duties imposed by Law, or by order of the Governor, upon the 
Director of Public Works, which include the following :— 

(a) The making, repairing, deviating, maintaining and managing 
of all Main Roads—Law 33 of 1931. 

(b) The erection and maintenance of all Public Buildings—Law 16 
of 1868. 

(c) The care aud management of all Lighthouses—Law 8 of 1900. 

(d) The laying out, construction and maintenance of all Govern- 
ment Telegraph and Telephone Lines—Law 1 of 1879. 

(ec) The management and control of the Rio Cobre Trrigation 
Works—Law 27 of 1872. 

(f) The management and control of the Spanish Town Water 
Works—Law 16 of 1877. And the construction enlarge- 
ment, improvement, repair, management and control of any 
other Water Works, at the request of a Parochial Board and 
authorised by the Governor—Laws 28 of 1889, and 19 of 1900, 

(g) The carrying out of all undertakings, the funds of which are pro- 
vided by General Revenue or by Loans, and the design and 
carrying out of all important works, the funds for which are 
provided by Parochial Revenue or by Loans or Grants to Paro- 
chial Boards. 
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(t) The Director of Public Works is the chief Adviser of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to all matters involving structural work of 
any kind or the use of machinery, and is charged with the pre- 
paration of studies, designs, specifications and estimates for all 
such undertakings, and for the construction of the works when 
authorised. 

(i) The Director of Public Works has statutory powers under the 
Electric Lighting Law, The Telephone Law, The Tramways 
Law, and the Motor Vehicle Law. He is the Tribunal of 
Appeal under the Kingston Building Law (24 of 1907) and is 
ex-officio a Trustee of the Titchfield Property, a Member of the 
Board of Management of the Milk River Baths (Law 30 of 
1927) and Chairman of the Board of Transport (law 80 of 
1929). 


CHAPTER Xtll. 


Justice AND Pouick 

229. The Courts of the Island are as follows:— 

1. The Supreme Court. 

2. The Resident Magistrate’s Court. 

8. The Petty Sessions Court. 

4. The Coroner’s Court. 

The Supreme Court consists of the following: — 

The Supreme Court with jurisdiction in civil matters over £100. 

The Circuit Court with jurisdiction in indictable offences beyond 
the jurisdiction of Resident Magistrates. Appeals from Petty 
Sessions are also heard by the Judge of the Circuit Court. 

The Appellate Court which hears appeals from the Supreme Court 
(civil jurisdiction) the Resident Magistarte’s Court (civil and 
criminal) also appeals from the Cayman Islands in civil and 
criminal matters and from the Turks and Caicos Islands in 
criminal matters only. 

230. There are three Judges of the Supreme Court, namely, a Chief 
Justice and two Puisne Judges. 

231. The Resident Magistrate’s Court has jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal matters— 

(a) In civil matters where the amount claimed does not exceed 
£100. 
(b) In criminal matters as set out in Section 270 of Law 39 of 1927. 

There is also a summary jurisdiction given to Resident Magistrates 
by statute. 

The civil work of the parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew is disposed 
of by the Judge of the Kingston Court who has the same jurisdiction as 
a Resident Magistrate in civil proceedings. 

The Petty Sessions Court is generally presided over by Justices of the 
Peace or by the Resident Magistrate of the parish who has the jurisdic- 
tion of two Justices of the Peace. The Court deals with minor offences. 

There are fourteen Resident Magistrates in the Island, and one Judge 
of the Kingston Court. 

The Coroner’s Court is presided over by the Resident Magistrate of 
the parish with a jury. 

282. In 1866 it was considered necessary to abolish the old Police 
Force, dating from 1834, and a Law was passed (No. 8 of 1867) establish- 
ing a new and improved Police or Constabulary’ Force,’ Under that Law 
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the Governor is empowered to appoint the Officers; and the Inspector 
General is authorised to admit persons as Sub-Officers and Constables. 

233. The present authorised strength of the Force is 23 Officers and 
1,083 Non-Commissioned Officers and Constables. No person is eligible 
for Membership unless he can produce a Certificate of character from a 
Magistrate or other gentlemen of position and can pass a satisfactory 
Medical Examination. He must not be less than five feet eight inches 
in height and 38 inches round the chest; not less than 20 or more than 
25 years of age and unmarried; and be able to read without hesitation 
any printed or written document and to write a fair hand. 

234. Every Candidate is enrolled for five years (three months on pro- 
bation) and is bound to serve and reside in any place to which he may be 
appointed—his native parish and the parish with which he may be con- 
nected by marriage or family ties not being one of the districts to which 
he may be sent. Members of the Force are trained on semi-military 
lines, and perform the duties appertaining to the Office of Constables. 

235. There are separate Detectives and Water Police Branches re- 
cruited from the Regular Force. There is also a District Constabulary 
Force, for the purpose of connecting the main Police system with the re- 
mote parts of the Island. The Members are drawn from the better class 
small settlers, and act as auxiliaries to the Regular Police Force. 


Prisons. 


286. General Penitentiary, Kingston.—This is for convicted male 
prisoners with sentences exceeding six months, and European prisoners. 
There is separate cell accommodation for 645 prisoners; a further 150 
can be housed in association by using the Chapel, and 32 in Hospital 
Wards. 

237. St. Catherine Distrcit Prison, Spanish Town—For male prisoners 
awaiting trial, debtors, prisoners under sentence of death, and convicted 
inale prisoners with sentences not exceeding six months. There is 
separate cell accommodation for 512, association rooms including t'-e 
Chapel for 306, and Hospital wards for 40. 

238. Juvenile Adult Prison, Spanish Town.—For selected male 
prisoners between the ages of 16 and 21. Maximum accmmodation 
for 66. 

239. Female Prison, Kingston.—For all women prisoners. Separate 
cell accommodation for 198, ospial wards for 15. 

240. In the adult prison, first offenders are located and work apart 
from the more hardened criminals. 

241. At the juvenile adult prison, special rules and conditions prevail 
which include progressive grades, each grade having its special privi- 
leges. There is physical drill daily, and among other privileges which 
may be earned are games, and meals in association. Any boy proving 
to be a bad influence is reverted to a Juvenile party of the Adult prison. 
Any young prisoners not selected for the Juvenile Adult prison are 
located and work apart from adults in the ordinary prisons. 

242. In the Female Prison satisfactory classification is not possible 
as there are only three forms of labour, i.e., washing (mostly for the 
Public Hospital), ironing and a small amount of sewing. The health of 
the prisoners is remarkably good. 

243. The decrease in prison population during the year is very satis- 
factory. On 1st January there was a total muster of 1,878 which by 31st 
December had dropped to 1,115, the average daily, population being 
1,223 against 1,301 in 1938, 
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244. A certain amount of this decrease can be accounted for by the 
more extensive use being made of the Probation system. There has also 
been more work available for general labourers. 

245. Special efforts have been made to persuade ex-prisoners to leave 
Kingston and try to settle in rural districts where rent and food prob- 
leus are less severe and conditions more favourable for those of low 
earning capacity. These eff-vis appear to have met with some degree 
of success but time will prove whether it is temporary or lasting. 


Barer Statistics. 


246. Average daily population: — 


General Penitentiary a Sa. 605 
St. Catherine District Prison aes ah 526 
Juvenile Adult Prison ee ist 35 
Female Prison ee eee 57 
Total on 1,223 
Number in custody 31st December, 1934: 
General Penitentiary ee Soe 583 
St. Catherine District Prison Ae at 532 
Total ee 1,115 
Expenditure ae £42,802 14 2 
Revenue aes 9,798 9 6 
Cost of Prisons PDs £33,004 4 8 


Value of Prison manufactures used in Prisons £2,910 16s. Od. 





CHAPTER XIV.. 


LNG: SLATION. 


_ 247. Twenty-six Laws were passed during the year 1934. The follow 

ing is a brief summary of those which may be considered of interest:— 

Law 1 of 1934.—'‘A Law to inapose a tax on packages’’ ‘I'he Law re- 
enacts to provisions of the Package Tax Law 1933 and is to 
endue until the 31st March 1935. 


Law 8 of 1934.—‘‘A Law to regulate the importation of textiles.’’ The 
object of the Law is to control the importation into the Island 
of ‘‘regulated’’ textiles. Under the Law the Governor is em- 
powered to fix by proclamation the total quantity of textile goods 
manufactured in a foreign country which may be imported during 
w specified period, After the quota has been fixed for any 
individual country and textile no person may import from that 
country any such textile otherwise than in.accordance with a 


———=... direction given under section 9 of the Law, except under licence 
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by the Collector General; Import licences may with the consent 
of the Collector General be transferred from the person to whom 
it is issued to any other person designated by him. When the 
quota for any particular country is attained the Governor is to 
cause a notice to that effect to be published in the Gazette and 
thereafter imports from that country are prohibited during the 
quota period. The Governor is, however, empowered to direct 
admission of regulated textiles in excess of the quota on payment 
of such higher duties than those prescribed by the Tariff Law as 
he may fix by proclamation. 

Law 4 of 1984.—‘‘A Law to admit in evidence the certificate of the 
Island Chemist or Deputy Island Chemist in cases brought under 
the Dangerous Drugs Law, 1924 or any Law amending or substi- 
tuted for the same.’” The Law renders admissible in evidence 
the certificate of the Island or Deputy Island Chemist in cases 
under the Dangerous Drugs Law unless the defendant requires 
the attendance of the officer as a witness. If the officer is sum- 
moned at the instance of the defendant the defendant on con- 
viction pays the sums set out in the Law. 

Law 7 of 1984.—‘‘A Law to amend further the Tariff Laws 1925-1938.” 
The Law increases Customs duties on certain articles for which 
no quota has been fixed under Law 8 of 1934. The Law raises 


the ad valorem duty to 20% in all cases plus a specific duty _ 


varying with the different articles referred to in the schedule. 

Law 8 of 1934.—‘‘A Law to amend a Law entitled A Law to amend 
and consolidate the Laws imposing Licenses upon Trades and 
Business.”’ (Law 7 of 1908). The Law is enacted in order to 
acquire greater control over ‘‘Temperance Bars.’’ It provides 
the before a licence can be issued for the sale of wine, beer or 
other malt liquors the applicant shall produce to the Collector 
of Taxes a certificate from the Inspector of Police that he is a fit 
and proper person to hold such a licence. The licence to sell 
wine or malt liquors is to be publicly exhibited on the premises 
where the business is carried on. 

Law 9 of 1934.—'‘A Law to provide for the registration and inspection 
of Nursing Homes and for purposes connected therewith. The 
Law requires registration of every Nursing Home. Applications 
for registration are made to the Superintending Medical Officer in 
the form prescribed by him and to be accompanied by a fee of 
five shillings. If the Superintending Medical Officer decides to 
grant the application he is required to register the Home and 
grant a certificate of registration. The Superintending Medical 
Officer may refuse the application on the grounds set forth in 
paragraphs (a) to (e) of section 3 (3) and may on like grounds 
cancel registration. A right of appeal to the Governor in Privy 
Council against refusal to register or against cancellation is 
accorded to the applicant or registered person. 

Law 12 of 1934.—‘‘A Law to provide for the registration of Firms and 
Persons carrying on business under Business Names and for 
other purposes.’’ The Law repeals the Registration of Business 
Names Law 1918 (Law 16 of 1918) and re-enacts its provisions 
with certain amendments. The amendments are designed to 
modify certain difficulties experienced by the mercantile com- 
munity in the conduct of their business, to proivde means of 
identification of debtors, the tracing of disappearing debtors and 
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to check the facility with which commercial frauds are com- 
mitted. 

Law 18 of 1934.—‘‘A Law to control the ether content of rum manufac- 
tured in this Jsland.’”’ The Taw controls the ether content. of 
rum manufactured in the Island and is to prevent the indis- 
criminate manufacture of high ether rum. The Law providee 
that no rum shall be manufactured with a higher ether content 
than that fixed by proclamation. 

Low 21 of 1934.—‘A Law to amend further the Tariff Laws 1925 to 
1934." The Law provides for the exemption of worn apparel 
sent from persons abroad as gifts to persons jn this Island from 
the extra duty of twelve shillings 8 dozen provided for under Law 
7 of 1984. 

Law 22 of 19834—‘‘A Law to control and regulate the manufacture and 
sale of rum in this Island.” Agreements have been entered into 
by several sugar and rum manufacturers, and whose names sre 
set out in the Law, to restrict the annual production of rum on 
their estates. These agreements are for the purpose of (1) con- 
trolling the production of rum manufactured in the Island. (2) 
preventing over producton, and (3) regulating retail prices of the 
same. 

Law 25 of 1926.—"‘A Law to provide for an Excise duty on Matches.” 
The Law creates an excise duty on matches locally manufac- 


tured. 
Law 26 of 1934.—''A Law to amend the Tariff Law 1925 (Law 4 of 
1925."’ The Law imposes 2 duty on foreign matches over and 


above the duty at present existing. 


pee 
CHAPTER XV. 
FINANCE. 


248. The following statement shows the Revenue and Expenditure of 
the Colony during the past five years:— 


REVENUE. 
1929-80 1930-31 1931-32 1982-83 1983-34 
£ ca 2 g 8 


2,292,869 2,197,572 2.085,793 2,169,807 2,037,319 
EXPENDITURE. 


1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1982-33 1938-34 


£ £ £ £ 
2,810,502 2,822,618 9,135,736 2,081,685 2,186,056 


249. The total Expenditure during the year ended 81st March, 1934, 
was £148,787 more than the total Revenue. ¢ 

250. The following is a statement of the Revenue and Expenditure for 
the period from the 1st April to the 31st December, 1984, under the 
various heads:— 





£ 
Head of Revenue 
RG Customs 818,098 
Il. Harbour and Light Dues 6,084 
II. Licenses, Excise, etc. 
(a) Licenses 29,155 
(b) Excise, etc. 189,562 
(c) Income Tax 40,511 
(d) Land and House Tax _— 65,859 
(e) Entertainment Tax _— 
(f) Fines, etc. 10,570 
IV. Fees of Office, etc. 
(a) Fees of Office 21,098 
(b) Stamp Duties 55,768 
(c) Reimbursements-in-aid 
(1) Medical 5,055 
(2) Prisons, etc. 8,587 
(8) Debt Charges 122,499 
(4) Miscellaneous 33,767 
(d) Irrigation Receipts 12,149 
V. Post Office 71,042 
VI. Rents 2,272 
VII. Interest 5,156 
VIII. Miscellaneous Receipts 15,744 
Surplus on Sinking Fund 
for 4°% Loan under Law 
13 of 1885 229 222 
IX. Land Sales 2,217 


X. Colonial Development Fund 4,896 


Total 


£1,749,311 


£& 
Head of Expenditure 
Charges of Debt 214,949 
Pensions 54,929 


onsions—Widows and Orphans 13,958 
The Governor and Staff 
Privy Council 47 


Legislative Council 8,369 
Colonial Secretariat 7,934 
Lands Department 16,054 
Audit Department 5,669 
Public Treasury 5,248 
Currency Commissioners 1,016 
Government Savings Bank 17,659 
Immigration Department 262 
Collector General’s Department 64,981 
Post Office 76,389 
Supreme Court 5,456 


Law Officers 8,542 


Kingston Court 1,738 
Resident Magistrates’ Courts 82,784 
Administrator General’s Office 6,628 


Medical—General Administration 45,623 
Hospitals and Lepers’ 


Home 58,808 
Medical—Lunatic Asylum 28,616 
Constabulary 148,336 
Prisons 27,971 
Industrial 5,034 
Education 163,772 
Harbours and Pilotage 4,347 
Marine Board 887 
Imperial Forces Allowances 4,348 
Local Forces 5,869 
Registrar General and Island 

Record Office 6,232 
Registration of Titles Office 2,697 
Government Printing Office 18,330 
Board of Supervision 556 
Department of Science and 

Agriculture 35,094 
Agricultural Loan Societies 

Board 1,180 
Subventions 89,394 


Miscellaneous 59,509 


Insurance Fund 129,222 
Railway 52,187 
Public Works Department 47,685 


"Annually Recurrent 208,605 





mm ” Extraordinary 7,994 
Colonial Development Fund 779 
Total £1,641.995 





251. The Assets and Liabilities at 31st March, 1934, were £1,041,416 
and £980,068, respectively. The year therefore closed with a surplus of 
£61,348. The following statement shows how the Assets of the Colony 
at the 81st March, 1934, were held:— 


Loans to Agricultural Loan Societies’ Board 

Loans from Parochial Water Supplies Fund ; 
Banana Industry Aid Board, Law 15 of 1932. NAvanie 
Banana Industry Aid Board, Law 25 of 1988, Advance 


Land Settlement Advances 


Advances on account of Loans to be raised 


& s.d. 
22,251 12 3 
11,497 5 0 
40,861 0 0 
22,200 0 0 
26,192 17 9 
17,445 0 0 


advances 
Stores A 
jeneral 
Investint 

qual 








Advances to Parochial Boards 
Stores Advances ae 


General Advances oe ae 45,626 138 
Investments 00 account of Redemption Funds 

guaranteed and unguaranteed by the Colony 79,686 8 9 
Investments on account of Deposits for Investment 151,364 14 0 
Investments on account of Trust Funds ee 35,476 6 1 
Investments for Insurance Fund Ae “124.673 0 10 
Miscellaneous Investments ee mis 30,354 10 9 
Imprests wie =e ve 94.022 13 
Bank of Nova Scotia, New York a aa 6,960 19 9 
Emigration Agent, India oe so 285 14 11 
Collector General for Customs Revenue ae g7 19 11 
Remittances in Transit ae eee Hs 610 4 
Loan to Crown Agents aos, aut "165,000 0 0 
Hurricane Loans, 1933 nee aes ee 3.800 10 0 
Treasurer ess we ie 62,371 3 


ee 
£1,041.416 8 8 


—— — 


252, The Colony’s Insurance Fund, which forms part of the Assets and 
is specially earmarked against earthquake, hurricane, OT calamity of @ 
like nature, amounted to £124,689 at the 31st Mareh, 13. 

253, The amount of the Public Debt chargeable on General Revenue 
outstanding at the 31st March, 1934, was £6,098.816. he accumulated 
Sinking Funds for the redemption of the Debt amounted to £2,991,458. 
Tf the amount standing to the credit of the Sinking Funds be deducted 
from the Public Debt, the Aicrenaee=£8. lot -exceed by £846,469 
the estimated Revenue for the financial year 1934-35. 

254. For purposes of comparison, it may be interesting to append 4 
tabulated statement of the incidence of the Public Debts of Great 
Britain and Jamaica in 1934:— 

Population National Debt Per Capita 


—_——- 





eet, eee 


& 
Great Britain 45,000,000 8,030,362,567 178.45 
Public Debt 


——— 


Jamaica 1,110,000 6.098.846 5.49 


25K, if the acumulation standing to the eredit of the Jamaica Sinking 
Funds on the 31st March, 1984, viz: £2,991,458, be deducted from the 
Public Debt at that date, the amount per capita would be £2 15s. iid. 


TAXATION. 
_ 256. A description of the main heads of Taxation and the yield of each, 
in bp of the year ended the 31st March, 1984, are given here- 
under :— 


i. Customs— 
. s. a. 
Import Duties and Surtax --- Xs 939,048 2 3 
Export Duties eed ae 922 14 7 


Package Tax as 2s 78,960 6 8 





iii. 


52 


£os.d. 
Harbour and Light Dues— 
Harbour Fees ae Be 8,037 18 9 
Light Dues sat fo nde 6537 1° 8 
Licences eee se a 42, 009 12 4 
Excise ate ee aan 233,865 3 10 
Income Tax he eee oo 78,985 2 l, 
Property Tax ae ve ie 75,123 17 1 
Entertainment Tax ioe ee _ 
Fines in Petty Sessions aM be 415897307 
Surcharges ee ae aoe 8,058 16 5 
Stamp Duties She 107,393 15 64 


257. Customs Tariff.—The general ad valorem duty is 20% and the 
preferential rate to the British Empire is 15% with slight variations in 
the duties on certain classes of goods, in addition to specific duties on 
articles falling chiefly under the headings of Food, Drink and Tobacco. 

There is also a Free List consisting chiefly of goods for Government 
and Parochial Boards, Coal, Manures, Fertilisers, Insecticides, etc., 
and Agricultural Implements. 

258. Excise Duties.—The principal Excise duties were on Cigars from 
6d. to 2/- per 100 according to their value, and Rum 8/- per gallon. 

259. Stamp Duties.—Estate Duty is chargeable on the value of Real 

and Personal Property according to the graduated scale denoted in 

Section 1 of Law 15 of 1929, varying from 3% to 20%. 
Legacy Duty is chargeable on all legacies at rates varying 
from 1% to 10%, according to the consanguinity of the legatee to 
the testator. 
Succession Duty varies from 1% to 10%, according to the re- 
lationship to the predecessor. 
In addition to these are various Stamp Duties on Agree- 
ments, Bills of Exchange, Conveyances, Leases, etc. 


260. There is no Hut Tax or Poll Tax collected in the Colony. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





MIGRATION. 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Derart- 
a cameo Committee on Migration Policy. (Curd. 4689.} 1s. Gd. (1s. &d.) 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. (Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (38. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. {Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1980. 
Summary of Proceedings. {Cmd, 3717.) 29. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.} 4s. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Jncluding Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference). (Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
euapiendicee to the Summary of Proceedings. {Cmd. 3629.] 38. (38. 3d.). 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 8s. (38. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.1 2s. (28. 2d.). 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, Septemer, 1932. 


[Cmd. 4235.] ls. 6d. (1s. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. : 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 28. 6d. (22. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. {Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (18. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission. March, 1933. 
(Cmd. 4368.] 38. 6d. (38. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
(Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (28. 9d.). 


MALAYA. 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M G., K.C.B., K.P.E., on 
his visit during 1932. [Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] ls. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Cmd. 4034.] 48. 6d. (48. 10d.). 
WEST INDIES. 


Repert of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Tslands, and Wind- 
ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 2s. (2s, 2d.). 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.] 4s. 6d. (48. 10d.). 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931, 


{Cmd. 3938.] le. (1s. 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 


October, 1931. Cmd. 3996.} 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
PALESTINE. : 4 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, hy Sir John 
Hope Simpson, C.I.E., 1930. [Cmd. 3686.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. [Cmd. 3687.] 2s. (28, 3d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 








Obtainable from 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; 
EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Street; MANCHESTER 1: York Street 5 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent ; BELFAST: 80, Chichester Street; 


or through any Bookseller 






























COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on the 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 
50s. per annum. (This rate does not include Mandated 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased and 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
BARBADOS. KELANTAN. 
BASUTOLAND. 
BECHUANALAND PRoTECcTORATE. ENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
BERMUDA. LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
BRITISH GUIANA. MAURITIUS. 

NEW HEBRIDES. 
BRITISH HONDURAS. Nera 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO-  NoRTHERN RHODESIA. 
BRUNEI, STATE OF NYASALAND. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). ST. HELENA. 
CEYLON. ST. LUCIA. 
CYPRUS. ST. VINCENT. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS, SEYCHELLES. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. SIERRA LEONE. 
FIT. SOMALILAND. 
GAMBIA. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
GIBRALTAR. SWAZILAND, 
GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
GOLD COAST. TRENGGANU. 
GRENADA, TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
HONG KONG. TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
JAMAICA. UGANDA. 
JOHORE. ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 








MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


Further particulars as to the latest reports and prices obtainable from 
the Sale Offices of 


His Mayesty’s Starionery OFFICE 





CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 

CoLoniEs, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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H.M. Stationery Office 
Social and Economic Pr. 
and Protectorates, 


publishes the Annual Reports on the 
ogress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
most of which contain a map of the 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 
50s. per annum. (This rate does not include Mandated 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased and 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
BARBADOS, KELANTAN. 
BASUTOLAND. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1932. 
{Colonial No. 95.] £1 5a. (£1 5s. 9d.). 
CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
{Colonial No. 97.) (3 volumes.) 


Part I—Africa. 26. 6d, (28. 9d.) 
Part 1{—Hastern, Mediterranean, and Pacific. 38. 6d. (38. 9d:) 
Part Lit—West Indies. 38. 6d. (38 9d.) 


COLONIAL REGULATIONS. 

Regulations for His Majesty's Colonial Service. 

Part L—Public Officers. [Colonial No. 88-1,] 94. (10d.). 
Part 11—Public Business. [Colonial No. $8-2] 1s. 3d. (1s. 4d.), 


COLONIAL ADMINISTRATIVE SE! 


lst Edition, January, 1933. 
Supplement to lst Edition, 
















RVIGE LIST. (Colonial N 
onia! ‘0, 80.] 28. (28. 2d.)- 
jst January, 1934. Leayias za 
[Colonial No. 92.] 9d. (10d.). 


COLONIAL SERVICE. 

s Report of Committee on Leave and Passage Conditions for the Colonial 

Service. {Cmd. 4730.] 94. (10¢-). 

COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
rt covert the period ist April, 1933, to Sist March, 


‘Fifth Annual Repo! ring f 
1934. {Cmd, 4634.] 9d. (10d.). 
EMPIRE SURVEY. 
Conference of Empire Survey Officers, 1931. 
(Colonial No. 70.) £1 (£1 0s, 94.). 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932. 
Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements. 
{Cma. 4174.) 1s. 6d. (18. 8d.)- 


Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 4175. 3s. (38. 3d.)- 


ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND (0-OPERATION. 
Report of {mperial Committee, 1933. (Cmd. 4335.) 2s. (28 2d.). 


NEWFOUNDLAND. i 2 ; 
Report of Royal Commission, with Appendices and Maps. 
[Cmd. 4480.) 5s, 6d, (5s. 11d.). 


the Report. [Cmd. 4479.) 2. (24d.). 


apers relating to 
CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA. 
Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
‘and Central Africa, 1929. [Cmd. 3234.] 6s. (68. bd.). 
rt of Sir Samuel Wilson, G.0.MG., K.CB., K.B.E., on his visit to 
i [Cmd. 3378.) 9d, (10d.). 


Past Africa, 929. 
Report of Joivt Select Committee. B.C, 156. 
Vol, {—Report & Proceedi » Us. 6d. (18. 8d.). 


Vol, T1—Minutes and roeanine, (joer, Sb doe. Ae 10s. 9d.). 
Vol. T1T—Appendices As and “48, 6d, (48 lid.). 


KENYA LAND COMMISSION. 

Report, September, 103%. : [Cmd. 4656.] 11s, (11s. 94-)- 
FEyidence and Memoranda. [Colonial No. 91.] 
Vol oer vay 22 (82 Oe 9d.). 





Vol. I + vee "£2 (£2 0s. 9d.). 
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I._GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The island of Mauritius is of volcanic origin. It is situated in 
the South Indian Ocean at about 1,400 miles from the east coast of 
‘Africa and lies between 19° 50’ and 20° 35’ S. latitude and between 
57° 18’ and 57° 48’ E. longitude. The greatest length from north 
to south is nearly 39 miles and the widest breadth from east to 
west is 29 miles. The area of the island is about 716 square miles, 
exclusive of that of several small islets round the coast which 


measure about 4 square miles. 


The Dependencies comprise a large numbe: 
between 230 and 1,200 miles away. The largest, 
lies 350 miles to the north-east of Mauritius, 
estimated at 9,111 on 31st. December, 1934. 


r of small islands 
Rodrigues, which 
had a population 

The estimated 


population of the lesser Dependencies on that date was 1,346. 
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Mauritius is situated just within the tropics and enjoys a climate 
free from extremes of weather except that tropical cyclones at 
times cause considerable damage to crops, but rarely to buildings. 
For a great part of the year south-east trade winds, heavily laden 
with moisture, blow gently over the island, tempering the tropical 
heat. The rain falls mostly in showers. Particularly in the 
summer months, December-March, the south-east winds are re- 
placed by the light variable winds of the doldrums, which cause 
discomfort to Europeans, although the temperatures are not high, 
whereas in the winter months in the residential districts at altitudes 
of 1,300 to 1,800 feet the temperature may fall to 50° F. The 
yearly rainfall varies from 30 inches on parts of' the coast to 150 
inches in the upland regions. 


The Mascarene Archipelago was probably known to Arab navi- 
gators at an early date and was no doubt visited later by the Malays 
who colonized Madagascar in the 15th and 16th centuries. 


The Portuguese rediscovered it in 1507. They only used 
Mauritius as a port of call for repairs and supplies, and let loose 
pigs, goats, deer, and monkeys. It seems probable that rats were 
introduced in this period as they were a serious pest to the succeed- 
ing Dutch colonists. 


The Dutch took possession from 1598 and were employed chiefly 
in exploiting the ebony. They attempted to cultivate sugar-cane, 
but were frustrated by rats. Although they denuded the forests 
of ebony they later added to the economic resources of the island 
by introducing useful trees, plants, and cattle. Negroes were im- 
ported for labour, and, as escape into the forests was easy, bands 
of runaway slaves called Maroons were formed. The combination 
of the rats and this dangerous population of mixed, but mostly 
African, origin uncontrolled by any tribal or political system proved 
too much for the Dutch who abandoned the island in 1710. 


The French annexed it in 1715, and by 1722 the population, 
apart from Maroons, amounted to 160 persons, soldiers, colonists, 
and slaves. Mahé de Labourdonnais was chosen to develop the 
Colony and arrived in 1735. In order to make the island self- 
supporting, he introduced manioc and maize from Brazil and pro- 
moted the extension of agriculture by introducing products from 
all parts of the tropical world. He especially encouraged the culti- 
vation of sugar. He substituted animal draught for carriage by 
slaves, and to ensure an adequate supply of labour he brought 
slaves from Africa. From an encampment of straw huts he built 
up Port Louis into a town of public buildings, private houses, 
stores, shops and barracks. Labourdonnais laid the foundations 
of modern Mauritius. 

In 1755, large herds of cattle were brought in from Madagascar. 


Pierre Poivre, Intendant in 1767, established the cultivation of 
cloves and nutmegs. 
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In 1810, when Mauritius became British, the population had 
grown from 160 to about 80,000, of whom 65,000 were slaves. 
Sugar was then, as now, the principal product, and, when in 1825 
the duty of ten shillings a hundredweight, levied on Mauritius 
sugar entering England (in order to protect the West Indian 
sugar), was remitted, cane plantations immediately developed to a 
large extent, fresh land was put under cultivation, roads were 
opened, and steam power was applied to mills. From 18,000,000 
pounds the output of sugar rose to 41,000,000 pounds in 1827, and 
increased annually afterwards. 


On the abolition of slavery, 68,613 slaves were freed, and the 
colonists received £2,112,632 in compensation. 


In 1842, Indian immigration at the rate of 6,000 a year was 
approved, and this resulted in an entire change of the balance of 
the population. 


After a terrible outbreak of malaria in 1866 the wealthier 
inhabitants of Port Louis moved to higher parts of the island. 
As a result the country towns expanded considerably and the roads 
were improved and extended. The railway, begun in 1859, be- 
came very popular. One of the most striking features of the 
progress made has been the social and economic development of 
the Indians who to-day own and cultivate more than two-fifths of 
the whole area under sugar-cane. Besides becoming gardeners 
and taxi-drivers, many Indians have taken to raising cows, goats, 
fruits and vegetables, and the supply of these essential foodstuffs 
is almost entirely in the hands of Indians. The section of the 
population they have displaced centres more and more in the towns, 
forming the clerk and artisan class. 


From 1902 to 1909 the island suffered from severe financial 
depression owing to the low price of sugar. Matters were 
aggravated in 1902 by an outbreak of surra which caused great 
havoc among the draught animals, and necessitated the introduction 
of mechanical transport. 


A Royal Commission was appointed in 1909 to investigate the 
resources and administration of the island and reported in 1910. 


About 1911 the destructive beetle Phytalus smithi was discovered 
in the sugar canes and more than 300 millions of these insects are 
now destroyed every year. 

The great rise in the price of sugar which took place during and 
after the War brought prosperity, and both the Government and the 
general community were for a time far more prosperous than ever 
before. 

As a result a number of important schemes were inaugurated, 
including the amelioration of sanitary conditions, the improve- 
ment of the harbour, the extension and improvement of water- 
supplies both for domestic purposes and for irrigation, the improve- 
ment of the railways, and the extension of education. 
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Unfortunately, however, from 1921 onwards the price of sugar 
fell, and the greatly lessened revenues of the Colony had to provide 
for the maintenance of many works undertaken in better times. 
In 1929 the state of the sugar industry was so bad that Sir Francis 
Watts was appointed, at the Colony’s request, to visit the island, 
and to report on the economic situation. The Home Government 
was, however, unable to approve his recommendation that a subsidy 
should be given to sugar to supplement the preference granted on 
sugar imported into the United Kingdom, though a loan was made 
to the planters from local funds. Despite this loan, however, and 
an earlier loan granted in 1929, the condition of the sugar industry 
at the end of 1930 was extremely serious. 


The situation became worse in 1931 owing to a cyclone which 
caused considerable damage to property and reduced the year’s 
output of sugar by about 33 per cent. The Imperial Government 
guaranteed a loan of £750,000 for planters, house owners, and 
repairs to Government property, on condition that a Financial 
Commission should visit Mauritius with a view to devising measures 
to bring about a balanced budget. The Commission’s report was 
published at the beginning of 1932 and immediate steps were taken 
to carry out measures of retrenchment and economy. As a result 
it has been possible to balance the budgets for subsequent years. 


The year 1934 has been a very disappointing one from the 
economic point of view. Owing to a severe drought which pre- 
vailed during the latter part of the year 1933 and the beginning 
of 1934, the sugar crop was reduced by over 20 per cent. below its 
normal figure, and this reduction combined with the very low 
price realized for sugar caused a serious deficit in the main source 
of income of the Colony and resulted in an important reduction of 
the money available for financing the next crop. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of Mauritius is vested in a Governor with an 
Executive Council and a Council of Government. The Council 
of Government was first established in 1825. It consisted of the 
Governor and four officials. The next year the Constitution was 
amended and a Council, including unofficial members, was intro- 
duced. This Constitution provided for a Council of Government 
composed of certain officers of the Crown and of an equal number 
of other persons to be taken from the chief landed population 
and principal merchants of the Colony; seven officials and seven 
unofficials were accordingly appointed. 


The Constitution was again amended in October, 1885. The 
Council of Government, under the revised Constitution, was com- 
posed of the Governor, eight ex officio members, nine members 
nominated by the Governor and ten members elected by the popula- 
tion: of the latter, two represent the town of Port Louis, the 
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capital of the island, and the remaining eight represent the rural 
districts. At least one-third of the nominated members were to 
be persons not holding any public office. 


The Constitution was further amended in July, 1933, by fixing 
at two-thirds the proportion of the nominated members of the 
Council who are to be unofficials and, although no provision to 
that effect is made in the Letters Patent, the nominated unofficial 
members have been allowed a free vote on all occasions. The new 
Letters Patent, however, provide that the Governor shall have 
power to enact legislation considered by him to be essential in the 
interestg of good government. Debates in the Council may be 
either in English or French. 

The Constitution of the Executive Council which was hitherto 
composed of the Governor and four ex officio members was amended 
at the same time, and the former practice of appointing two 
unofficial members to the Council was revived. 


The number of registered electors on 31st December, 1934, was 
9,984. Every male person who is qualified as follows is entitled to 
be registered as a voter :— 


(1) has attained the age of 21 years; 

(2) is under no legal incapacity, and is in possesion of his 
civil rights ; 

(3) is a British subject by birth or naturalization ; 

(4) has resided in the Colony for three years at least previous _ 
to the date of registration, and possesses one of the following 
qualifications :— 


(a) is the owner of an immoveable property of the 
annual value of Rs.300 ; 

(b) is paying rent at the rate of at least Rs.25 a month; 

(c) is the owner of moveable property within the Colony 
of the value of at least Rs.3,000; 

(d) is the husband of a wife, or the eldest son of a 
widow, possessing any one of the above qualifications ; 

(e) is in receipt of a yearly salary of at least Rs.600 or of 
a monthly salary of at least Rs.50; and 

(f) is paying licence duty to the amount of at least 
Rs.200 a year. 


The ordinary duration of the sessions of the Council of Govern- 
ment is eight months, from May to December, and meetings are 
held on alternate Tuesdays or oftener when necessary. The life of 
a Council is five years. 


The town of Port Louis is administered by a Municipality, an 
institution which dates as far back as 1790. It was then called 
‘‘Municipalité du Canton de Port Louis ’’ and was instituted, a8 
were other local Municipalities by the ‘‘ Assemblée Coloniale.’’ 
These institutions are mentioned in the law of the constitution of 
the Ile de France promulgated by the ‘‘ Assemblée Coloniale ’’, on 
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21st April, 1791. Sixteen prominent men of the town acted as 
Councillors of the ‘‘ Municipalité du Canton de Port Louis ’’ and 
were denominated the ‘‘ Conseil des Notables’’. The ‘‘ Conseil 
des Notables ’’ was dissolved in 1792. It was reconstituted at the 
end of the 18th century under the denomination of the ‘‘ Conseil 
des Communes ”’ and was abolished on 10th February, 1820. 


The present Municipal Corporation dates from 1850, the first 
elections taking place at the Masonic Lodge ‘‘ La Triple 
Esperance ’’ from 21st to 23rd February in that year. On 24th 
August, 1925, the Municipal Corporation celebrated the 75th 
anniversary of its foundation. 


The administration of the other principal townships of the 
Colony, viz., Curepipe, Beau Bassin and Rose Hill, and Quatre 
Bornes is vested in Boards of Commissioners appointed annually by 
the Governor. These Boards are empowered to take measures 
within the prescribed limits of the townships for the making, main- 
tenance, etc., of roads, sewers, bridges, canals, and other works of 
public utility, for the prevention of fires, and for the proper paving 
and lighting of the town, etc. 

In addition to the Township Boards, District Boards are 
appointed annually for each district. These Boards are empowered 
to pass regulations for the making, maintenance, and improvement 
of branch roads and footpaths, and for the levying of taxes in the 
extra urban areas. 


III.— POPULATION. 


The population is divided for statistical purposes into 
(1) the General Population, i.e., Europeans and descendants 
of Europeans, and people of African, Chinese and mixed origin, 
and 
(2) the Indian Population, i.e., Indian immigrants and their 
descendants. 
The estimated population of the Island, exclusive of the Depend- 
encies, on 31st December, 1934, was 393,733, distributed as 
under :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
General Population ... 62,682 65,622 128,304 
Indian Population... 187,027 128,402 265,429 


The estimated population of Rodrigues on 31st December, 1934, 
was 9,111, and that of the minor Dependencies, 1,346. 

The total estimated population of Mauritius and its Dependencies 
was 404,190, showing an increase of 3,183 compared with the figure 
of 1933. 

The geographical distribution of the population of the Colony 
exclusive of the Dependencies is shown in the following table :— 
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The return to normal proportion of the birth and death rates 
noticed in the year 1933 was maintained during the year 1934. 
The figures for births and deaths for the last three years were :— 





BIRTHS. 
Rate per 1,000 of 
Number of births. population. 
19382. 1933. 1984. 1982. 1983, 1934. 
General Population ... 4,022 4,570 4,609 32-1 36-3 36-1 
Indian Population ... 6,244 8,909 8,907 23-5 33-9 33-7 
Whole Population ... 10,266 13,479 13,516 26-2 34-7 84-5 








S1iui-BrrtHs. 


Number of still-births. Rate per 100 live births. 
1982. 1983. 19384. 1932. 1983. 1984. 





General Population ... 271 267 282 67-3 58-4 61-2: 
Indian Population ... 724 978 1,025 112-7 109-7 115-1 
Whole Population ... 995 1,245 1,307 96-9 92-3 96-7 
DEATHS. 
Rate per 1,000 of 
Number of deaths. population. 
1932. 1938, 1934. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
General Population ... 3,636 3,102 2,987 29-0 24-6 23-3 
Indian Population ... 9,212 7,513 7,082 34-6 28-6 26°8 
Whole Population ... 12,848 10,615 10,069 32-8 27°3 25°7 





The death-rates for Port Louis were 33-6, 28-1 and 25-9 respec- 
tively for the years 1932, 1933 and 1934. The highest death-rate for 
1934 is shown in the District of Savanne—30°6 per thousand: and 
the lowest in Plaines Wilhems—21-2 per thousand. 

The number of deaths of infants under one year was 1,754 against 
1,773 in 1933. The infantile mortality rate was 129.7 per thousand 
live births registered during the year, as compared with 131°5 
in 1933. 

The marriages during the year numbered 1,767 as compared with 
1,521 in 1933. The marriage rate or number of persons married to 
every thousand of the entire population was 9-0 against 7-9 in 
1933. 

The excess of departures over arrivals wag 411. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The present constitution of the Medical and Health Department 
dates back to 1895 when under Ordinance No. 32 of 1894-95 the 
powers vested in the General Board of Health were transferred to 
the Director, Medical and Health Department. 
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The Headquarters staff of the Department consists of the 
Director, the Deputy Director and the Clerical and Accounting 
staffs of the Correspondence, Financial and Storekeeping branches. 

The administrative unit of Government is the District which is 
the political unit as well. Every District with the exception of 
Black River is provided with a hospital for the reception and treat- 
ment of the sick poor. Patients from the Black River District are 
treated in the Victoria Hospital, Quatre Bornes, or the Civil 
Hospital, Port Louis. The medical and sanitary administration of 
each of the rural Districts is entrusted to a Government Medical 
Officer who is in charge of the District hospital and dispensaries 
and who is also the Health Officer for the District. To assist him, 
he has a number of subordinate officers; dispensers and sanitary 
officers and the staff necessary for the care of the patients in the 
hospital. In addition to his medical and sanitary duties he has also 
statutory duties of a medical or sanitary nature which he carries 
out on behalf of the Police and Poor Law Departments. The 
District dispensaries are visited at regular intervals by the 
Government Medical Officer. 


The hospitals of the Colony are divided into two groups :— 


(i) General hospitals, namely, Civil, Victoria and Moka, 
totalling 684 beds, which are fully equipped for X-ray and major 
operative work ; and 

(ii) District hospitals where only medical ‘and midwifery 
cases are admitted and where ‘minor surgery is carried out to 
a certain extent. 


Patients who apply to the latter hospitals and require special treat- 
ment, surgical or other, are conveyed to the nearest general hospital 
by motor ambulance. A mental hospital and a leper hospital are 
also administered by the Department. 

From the sanitary point of view the two chief problems are 
hookworm disease and malaria. Of the two, hookworm disease 
though less spectacular, is the more dangerous and insidious. 
Invasion of the body by hookworms does not at first produce actual 
disease, and if the infection is not a heavy one, the patient may 
scarcely be conscious of being ill at all. But he is more susceptible 
to fatigue, he cannot put in an adequate day’s work, and he feels 
vaguely out of sorts. Such a patient is really more dangerous than 
one who suffers from the disease in clinically recognizable form, 
because the lightly infected patient can move about and spread his 
infection whereas the patient who is definitely ill remains at home 
and limits the area of infection. Formerly it was thought that 
hookworm disease in the Colony was being maintained by the 
practice of using human dejecta as fertilizer in the cane fields. This 
was stopped some ten years ago and it is now probable that the 
situation has changed from that of a large scale public health 
problem to a domestic one. Though most habitations in the Colony 
have latrines the population have still to realize the importance of 
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using them rather than a secluded piece of open ground. It is the 
habit of regularly resorting to the same place for defecation which 
is now producing the extensive infection still seen at the rural 
dispensaries. 

Malaria has been endemic in the Colony since its introduction in 
1865. For the first few years after its introduction the disease spread 
steadily all over the Island, and there was no district in the Colony 
which escaped the invasion. As time went on, and the efforts of 
Government began to be effective, the territorial distribution of the 
disease changed. At the present day its distribution is largely 
determined by altitude. The disease is endemic in the coastal low- 
lands. Above the 600 feet level the disease is generally seasonal, 
endemicity being restricted to a relatively small number of places. 
The efforts of the Medical and Health Department are at present 
directed to the maintenance of the salubrity of the central plateau 
by anti-mosquito measures of different kinds, and to diminishing 
the severity of the attacks of the disease in the coastal lowlands 
by making as widely available as possible the specific remedies for 
the disease. 


In spite of the disastrous effect of the drought on the sugar crop, 
the health of the population generally during 1934 has been good. 
It is fortunate that with the fall in the price of sugar, a fall has 
taken place in the cost of the Colony’s staple foodstuff, rice, so 
that acute destitution has been avoided. This factor, and the 
absence of epidemic disease, has resulted in the general state of 
the people’s health being much better than the actual financial 
condition of the Colony would lead one to suppose. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The housing of the wage-earning population of the Colony may 
be considered in three categories: (a) housing on estates, (b) 
housing in rural areas not estates, and (c) housing in towns. 


Estate labourers are, for the most part, adequately housed. They 
are accommodated in lines, or rows of huts, constructed either 
of stone or of wattle and daub, with roofs more commonly of 
thatch, but frequently of corrugated iron. Adequate provision 
is made for the ventilation and lighting of these quarters, but 
ventilation and lighting appear generally to be disliked by the 
occupants. At night, every accessible crevice is carefully closed, 
though the presence of ridge ventilation in many cases assures 
reasonable change of air in spite of the efforts of the occupants to ex- 
clude fresh air from their sleeping apartments. When the dwelling 
is thatched the problem of assuring adequate ventilation is difficult. 
The lines must be kept clear of weeds, and all houses are required 
to have a clear space of at least ten feet round them. Each camp 
-has adequate latrine accommodation and a supply of wholesome 
water is laid on, though in many cases the labourers prefer to use 
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the polluted water of streams or nearby irrigation channels for 
their domestic Purposes. As a general rule, the lines are not 
lit at night, Lighting ig Scarcely necessary as the occupants retire 
shortly after sunset. 

The housing in rural areas other than estates ig fairly satisfactory, 
Ii is in the labouring class of the population that one can very 
often see racial difference in the choice of building materials, The 
negro will build an untidy-looking shack of old timber, scrap 


clay or cow dung, on a stone plinth, furnished with a small verandah, 


and roofed with a compact thatch. The amenities of life are few. 
There is seldom water laid on to the Premises. Unless the 


VI.—PRODUCTION . 
Meteorological Conditions anq Sugar Production, 
_ The year 1934 wag by no meang a favourable One for the sugar 


The Sugar Industry, 

The discomfiture of a short Crop was further accentuated by 
market conditions which deteriorated during the year. The average 
rt Price for the 1933 Crop was Rs.6.061 per 50 kilos, including 

é extra Colonial Preference, For 1934, the average net price 


against 261-46 for the Precedin The sh i 
: ig year. © shortage was especially 
Pronounced jn the Northern districts where the deficit was the 
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largest since 1902. The following table exhibits the comparative 
production for the past seven years :— 

Unit =One thousand metric tons. 


Districts. 1934. 1933. 1932. 1931. 1930. 1929. 1928. 


Pamplemousses and 30-13 57:77 62:73 41-81 43-00 654-68 59-55 





Riviere du Rempart. 
Flacq... — . 30°87 41-37 35-97 27-91 37-81 38-91 41-17 
Moka wee «. 29-30 40-08 34-12 20-83 32-10 35-97 34-76 
Plaines Wilhems ... 11°54 18-22 17-05 11-64 14-62 15-66 16-40 
Black River... ve 5-99 8-88 9-06 6-29 9-81 9-22 9-72 
Grand Port .. 38-37 60-66 46-66 27-01 37-09 36-41 41-41 
Savanne... «. 32-66 44-48 41-63 28-52 46-53 47-18 50-42 
Total ... «+» 178-86 261.46 247-22 164-01 220-96 238-03 253-43 





Grades of sugar.—The proportion of raws was 78-76 per cent. 
of the total production, vesous (plantation white) were 20-56 per 
cent., while low sugars approximated to 0-68 per cent. The 
change brought about by the introduction of the new English tariff 
in 1928 is well illustrated in the following table :— 


GRADES OF SUGAR, 1925-1934. 


Year. Vesous. Raws. Lows. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1925 ae oe a we 98°21 _ 1:79 
1926 ae se an = 98-10 —_ 1-90 
1927 aoe tes oe we 98-63 _— 1-37 
1928 sae an on ave 71°80 27-30 0-90 
1929 wee ae one us 23-90 75-20 0-90 
1930 eae ae Ae 2s 16-80 82-50 0-70 
1931 ee Ste are te 16-20 83-10 0-70 
1932 ret ae ae ons 12-10 87-50 0-40 
1933 ae ie we tes 11-80 87-70 0-50 
1934 20-56 78:76 0-68 


Area under sugar-cane.—At the beginning of 1934 the area under 
cane was estimated at 138,116 acres or an increase of 4,249 acres 
on the corresponding figure for 1933. 

Estates with factory cultivated 59,227 acres; estates without 
factory, 38,459 acres; giving a total estate cultivation of 97,686 
acres, or 3,449 above the corresponding figure for last year. The 
balance was made up by peasant planters, mostly Indian. 

Disposal of the 1933-34 sugars.—The total quantity of sugar ex- 
ported at the end of the 1933-34 export year (3lst July, 1934) 


was 250,829 metric tons distributed as follows :— 
Tons (metric). 








Great Britain ae : 250,184 
India wee te one oF ae ee 2 
Hong Kong a er at kee aN 457 
Other places ee es ae ms 236 
250,829 

Ab 
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The exportation for 1934-35 up to 31st December, 1934, was ag 
follows :— 


Tons (metric), 


Great Britain ae we ge Sic ma 53,498 
Canada ae a eh ed an whe 6,401 
Hong Kong sae cae an se on 681 
Other places oF ee oe oe on 148 

60,728 


The local consumption of Sugar for 1933-34 wag 10,381 metric 
tons, as against 9,11] for 1932-33. 

Labour conditions.—Some labour difficulties were experienced 
in certain districts in connexion with the harvesting of the crop. 


able-bodied labourers were concerned > on the other hand, skilled 
i i S were recommended 


Sugar "achinery.— Machinery to the value of Bs.397,700 was 
imported during the year as against Rs.594,719 last 


Fertilizers. —The importation of fertilizers totalled 14,970,515 


kilos valued at Rs.1,807,097, 88 compared with 20,405,353 kilos 
valued at Rs.2,328 999 last year, 


J her Countries, Several] furthe: 
Sites have been introduced from Madagascar. 


: Minor Agricultura] Industries. 
: Tobacco.— There has been 

disease on tobacco j. 

loss hag been caused. 


ome temporary difficulties in relation to th 
local manufacturers were €Xperienced durin 


] inordinate activity of mosaic 
R certain parts of the Island where serious 


© sale of leaf to 
g the year, 
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In 1934, the acreage under tobacco approximated to 982 acres, 
as against 2,081 in 1933. The leaf purchased by the warehouse 
in 1934 amounted to 468,881 kilos, as compared with 514,014 kilos 
in 1933. This gives an average yield per acre of 470 kilos as 
against 247 last year. The monetary value of purchases by the 
warehouse was Rs.541,403 in 1934 and Rs.681,604 in 1933. 

Export is receiving full attention. Some seven tons of superior 
flue-cured leaf were sent to test the London market. A small 
shipment of air-cured leaf was forwarded likewise. 


Aloe fibre.—Market conditions were slightly better during the 
year and, as a result, exportation was perceptibly higher than 
during the two previous years. The total exported in 1934 was 
670 metric tons, as against 422 in 1930 and 417 in 1932. 

Owing to the slump in the jute bag market, the Mauritius 
Spinning and Weaving Company found themselves in difficulties 
as regards the marketing of the local fibre bag; in consequence, 
@ provisional closing down of the factory took place in December. 

Pineapple industry.—No progress is in evidence in relation to 
this industry. There has been no extension in the area under 
Smooth Cayenne and consequently the canning factory has not 
been in a position to work on full load. The manufacture during 
the year totalled 2,443 cases of pineapple preserves of a value of 
Rs.16,550, as against 5,281 cases of a value of Rs.31,022 for the 
previous year. 

Tea.—This industry shows some progress and it is on a better 
footing now than since its creation. 

A general tariff of 90 cents per kilo was imposed on foreign tea 
on the 10th of October last; the preferential tariff of G0 cents per 
kilo on British Empire grown tea was not altered. 

Coconut.—The export of copra during the year amounted to 
1,565 metric tons of a value of Rs.161,687, as against 1,203 tons 
valued at Rs.201,393 last year. The export of coconut oil during 
the year was 15,324 litres valued at Rs.3,653,.as compared with 
4,385 litres last year, valued at Rs.1,992. 

Alcohol.—The total quantity of alcohol distilled for human con- 
sumption amounted to 510,232 litres, as compared with 553,287 
last year. The quantity distilled for industria] purposes was 
441,620 litres as against 480,554 last year. There has been a 
decrease in the consumption of Cernite owing to the fall in price 
of petrol. The exportation of rum during the year was 35,325 
litres valued at Rs.10,177, as against 36,489 litres in 1933, valued 
at Rs.7,792. 

Veterinary and livestock—The improvement in cattle raising 
was well maintained during the year. The total horned cattle on 
estates at the beginning of the year was 14,247 head, as compared 
with 13,260 the previous year. 

Importation of cattle from Madagascar during the year 
numbered 4,544 head for food and 223 head for other purposes. 

32205 A6 
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Imports of Merchandise. 


The Colony relies for its existence on imports of all classes of 


foods (except sugar) 


TMuDures are Imported. 


from other countries. All the essential 
tood-stufis (rice. flour, dholl. ete.). alj articles 
cars. coals, petrol), all kinds of metal-war, 


of transport (motor- 


€ and textiles, and 


The following table indicaies some of the principal imports, with 


the ficures for the last two Years :— 











Quantity. 
Rise on --. Eilos 
Flour & 
Coais ae aay ode 
Timber ... oo 
Apparel . > = — _ 
Gunny bags s+ Dumber 8.944.106 8.890.499 
Cotton, Tey or = metres 8.016 Sig 
white. 

53 coloured es 6.075.976 4.568.131 
Silk nes fe —_ —_ 
Machinery u —_ —_ 
Motor-cars -- Dumber 21] 246 
Petro! ++ hectolitres 57 471 
Saltnetre «+ Eilos 4.417.898 
Sulpiate of a 13.465.494 

Ammonia. 
Soup 2, sea hs 1.748.960 





Talue in Rupees (eif.), 


2 


1.116.914 


The life of Mauritius depends on one industry (sugar) with 


practically a sin 












226.651 


exported, valued at 


tons valued at 


-_The share of the United Kingdom jn 
S.1T7 tons valned at Rs.23.514.119. compared 
valued at Rs.80.701.819 in the previous year. 


The residae went mainly io Canada and Hong-Kong, 
Small quantities of aloe fibre, copra, ram, coconut oil, etc., are 


also exported each Year, 


he re-exports consist mainly of lentils, funny bags, salted fish, 


old metals, ete. 


The total value of domestic exports (other than sugar) in 1934 


was Rs.518,625 and of Te-exports Rs.1.107.330, 


Bullion ana Specie, 


The ficures Previously quoted do hot include the trade in bullion 


and specie, 


In 1934, the Indian Silver currency was Teplaced in Mauritius 


by a new local currency, 


Mainly as a resnit of this, Rs.2.182.000 


and Rs.2,419.834 


buliion and Specie were imported and exported Tespectively in 1934. 
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Distribution of Imports. 

The sources of the essential food-stuffs are India for grain and 
Australia for flour. 

The manufactured articles come mainly from the United 
Kingdom. 

On a total value of Rs.12,010,600 for food, drink and tobacco 
imported in 1934, Rs.7,487,941 came from India and Rs.1,571,406 
from Australia. 

On a total of Rs.15,231,749 for manufactured articles imported 
in 1934, Rs.7,199,536 came from the United Kingdom. The 
difference is mainly represented by Rs.2,412,124 from India 
(gunny bags, etc.); Rs.1,396,446 from the United States and the 
Dutch East Indies (petrol, etc.) ; and Rs.1,320,354 from Japan. 

The imports of manufactured articles from Japan in 1933 were 
Rs.1,736,362. The decline is an effect of quotas for cottons and 
artificial silks. 

The values of imports from the six principal countries for the 
last four years were :— 


1931. 1932. 19838, 1934. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
United Kingdom .. 7,604,119 6,455,759 9,421,478 +~—«-8, 607,301 
India... ... 11,578,208 9,961,711 8,414,824 110.125.6483 
France .. 9,219,891 1,493,287 —-1,480,497~—=—«:1,317,978 
United States of “America 1,369,193 1,706,612 1,060,471 1,183,337 
Japan... «1,124,070 1,459,329 1,792,705 —+1,,383,913 
Australia we we ~—*1,830,844 1,265,728 =—1,171,065 «1,743,371 


Course of Prices of Imports. 


The declared c.1.f. price of rice was somewhat higher in 1934 
than in 1933, but it did not much exceed 10 cents per kilo on an 
average. Wheat flour was cheaper, being under 10 cents per kilo. 
Petrol was sufficiently cheap (cheaper than in 1933) and most 
essential food-stuffs (other than rice) and textiles were generally 
at moderate prices. 

Speaking generally, the prices of imports did not fall sufficiently 
to enable the Colony, with its increased purchasing power, to 
achieve a favourable trade balance. 


Development of Empire Trade. 


On the 30th of September, 1924, a small preferential tariff in 
favour of the United Kingdom was introduced. Since that time, 
this tariff has been gradually enlarged, and it now embodies two- 
thirds in value of the goods imported from the United Kingdom. 
Moreover, from the 11th of July, 1933, the same protection has 
been extended to all parts of the Empire. 

The difference between the duty collected on preferential imports 
from the United Kingdom and the would-be collections at the 
genera] tariff rates is about Rs.800,000 yearly. 
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VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Wages and salaries remained practically on the same level as 
last year. Labourers under monthly contract received in cash 
Rs.10 per month, with rations, free lodging, free medical attend- 
ance, etc., in all equivalent to about Rs.18 per month. Male day 
labourers received generally Rs.0.45 per daily task, although 
during the harvesting season higher rates were often paid. As a 
rule, females received half the wages of males. 

Remuneration for piece-work was, on the average, as follows :— 


Per acre. 
Rs. 

Clearing land A ae an no .. 80-35 
Digging cane holes ... iat is an “8s 18 
Manuring wee ies ee he pas 10 
Weeding ‘ 5a oe oA 7 
Cutting canes “(20 tons/acre) soe ee oe 13 


The wages of artisans remained upon the whole the same as last 
year. Day workers received R.1 to Rs.1.50, while those em- 
ployed by the month received Rs.35 to Rs.70 according to 
circumstances. 

The supply of domestic servants was, generally speaking, 
abundant. Butlers, cooks, gardeners and other servants received 
Rs.10 to Rs.80 per month, while chauffeurs were paid Rs.30 to 
Rs.40 per month. Owing to healthier conditions and better 
opportunities for work, the concentration of population in the 
central districts of the Island is very pronounced, and labour is 
more abundant there than elsewhere. 

Salaries remained in 1934 on the same level as during the 
previous year. The following table indicates, in a general way, 
the ruling rates :— 


Per annum. 
Rs. 
Managers of sugar estates and senior 
Government officials oes ... 8,000-18,000 
Government, bank, and commercial clerks 
(higher grade) ie ae ... 4,000- 7,000 
Clerks and employés o1 on sugar estates ... 1,500- 3,000 
Junior clerks and employés ... 3 ..  720- 1,500 


During the year, a graduated poll tax on all incomes in excess 
of Rs.5,000 per annum was imposed. 

The index numbers of the cost of living which had been trending 
downwards rose considerably during the last quarter of the year. 
Rice, the staple food of the population, oscillated about 66 as com- 
pared with 100 in 1914), while other grains remained about 80. 
Flour, after a brief period of rise, fell to 53 during the last quarter. 
Tea rose from 115 to 128, while coffee fell from 85 to 70. Articles 
of clothing remained, upon the whole, markedly above pre-war 
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level: at the beginning and the end of the year they were, on the 
average, indexed at 142 and 187 respectively. The quarterly index 
for the total cost of living (28 items) in 1934 was as follows (100 


being the index for 1914) :— 
First quarter zs ae ve ee ee 110-9 
Second quarter... ae i av ay 105-7 
Third quarter wie ns Pe ies ie 105-4 
=p ee 129-4 


Fourth quarter 
The mean for the year was 112. 8 as ence with 112.4 in 1933. 
As regards the labouring class, the following table indicates the 


purchasing power of wages, in terms of rice, since 1927 :— 
Average daily Average price Purchasing power 
wages of male of fair quality of wages expressed 


Year. 
labourer. rice per lb. in lb. of rice. 


Rs. Rs. Ib. 

1927 ... Es 1-25 0-13 94 
1928... 0... 1-25 0-10 124 
1929 ... are 1-00 0-10 10 
1930 ... Js 0-80 0-09 9 
1931 ... She 0°75 0-08 9 
1932 ... ars 0:45 0-054 8 
1933... a 0-45 0-06 7 
0-06 7 


1934 0-45 
The diicial index numbers do not include a number of items 


such as housing, lighting, tuition of children, etc., which have 
been either not reduced at all or but slightly so, "and are still 
markedly above pre-war level: in consequence, the cost of living 
for Europeans and people living in European style is, in fact 
higher than the official index would lead one to suppose. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Primary.—Primary education is not compulsory, but it is given 
free through Government and State-aided schools which are open 
to all children of the Colony. The following table shows the number 
of primary schools, the number of pupils on roll, and the staff of 





teachers during the year 1934 :— 
No. of No. of Pupils 
Schools. No. of No. of Pupils in average 
Institutions. Teachers. onroll. attendance. 
Government 50 389 15,550 10,505 
Aided 76 605 24,672 17,532 
126 994 40,222 28,037 


Total 





State-aided schools are under the control of a Manager, and the 
Government contribution includes the salaries of the teachers to- 
gether with recurrent grants to meet part of the expenditure on 
maintenance of school buildings and furniture. 
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Pupils must be at least five years old and must have been success- 
fully vaccinated in order to be allowed admission to a primary 
school ; when they are under five they undergo a preliminary train- 
ing before being promoted to the lowest form. 

The curriculum of studies includes the teaching of English, 
French and arithmetic. In the higher classes elementary history 
and geography are taught and girls study needlework. Regular in- 
struction is also given in physical drill, nature study, hygiene and 
elementary principles of agriculture. 

There are six primary school standards or classes, viz. :— 

Standard I with pupils from 5 to 6 years of age. 
Standard II with pupils from 6 to 7 years of age. 
Standard III with pupils from 7 to 8 years of age. 
Standard IV with pupils from 8 to 10 years of age. 
Standard V with pupils from 9 to 11 years of age. 
Standard VI with pupils from 10 to 12 years of age. 

Examinations which were formerly held for all the classes are 
now limited to Standards V and VI. The new system allows 
educational officers to devote more time to inspection work proper 
with the result that teaching methods are graduaily improving. 

Fourteen apprenticeships are awarded annually to primary school 
pupils to encourage the study of needlework and handicrafts. 
Twenty-six scholarships and exhibitions tenable at the secondary 
schools are awarded every year, through competitive examinations, 
to the best pupils attending primary schools. 

There are thirty gardens attached to the primary schools and they 
are cultivated by the pupils of Standards IiI to VI. These gardens 
are regularly inspected by the officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment who give advice as to proper cultivation. 


Secondary.—There are two categories of secondary schools, 
viz :—(1) Secondary aided schools, which are managed privately 
but are under Government control, and (2) the Royal College and 
the Royal College School which are managed by Government. 


(1) Aided Secondary Schools.—Government grants to secondary 
aided schools are assessed with reference to attendance and 
efficiency, as tested by inspection and examination, and not, as in 
the case of primary aided schools, with reference to maintenance 
and salary charges. 

The following table shows the number of institutions, the number 
of pupils on roll and in average attendance, and the staff of teachers 
during the year 1934 :— 


No. of Pupils 


No. of No.of No.of Pupils in average 
Schools. Institutions. Teachers. on roll. attendance. 
Aided ... a on 9 120 1,581 1,402 
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These schools provide not only for elementary education such as 
is given in primary schools, but also for higher education leading up 
to the Cambridge School Certificate and the London Matriculation. 

The curriculum of studies includes the teaching of English, 
French, mathematics, needlework (for girls), hygiene, history, and 
geography. In addition to these, drawing and music are taught on a 
more moderate scale. 

These schools are visited periodically by the Superintendent of 
Schools, who examines the lower forms. The middle and higher 
forms are examined partly by local examiners and partly through 
examinations conducted by the Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge. 

Working hours in both primary and secondary schools extend, 
as a general rule, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., no provision being made 
for evening classes. 


(2) Royal College—The Royal College is a Government School 
for the higher education of boys up to the age of 20. It comprises 
two schools under the management of the Rector, the Royal College 
proper in Curepipe and the Royal College School in Port Louis, 
where pupils who live in or near the capital are educated on the 
same lines as in Curepipe up to School Certificate standard. At the 
Royal College the teaching staff consists of the Rector, twelve 
Masters with degrees in Honours at British Universities, eleven 
Assistant Masters appointed locally, and a Physical Training and 
Gymnastic Instructor; and at the Royal College School, of the 
Headmaster, one Master and eight Assistant Masters. Assistant 
Masters are encouraged to take the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations 
of London University. The College has well-equipped libraries and 
chemical and physical laboratories; almost as many pupils follow 
classical as scientific studies. The subjects taught are English, 
French, mathematics, Latin, Greek, chemistry, physics, botany, 
biology, geography and history; and classes are held during school 
hours in physical training and gymnastics. Admission to the 
College and School is conditional upon passing an entrance examina- 
tion or winning one of the twenty Annual Primary Schools 
Scholarships and Exhibitions (or one of the two Secondary Schools 
Scholarships awarded annually). The boys are drawn from all 
classes and races in the Colony, and range in age from ten to 
twenty years. The fees are from Rs.96 to Rs.192 per annum, and 
pupils may travel at quarter rate on the Government railways. 
About twelve College Scholarships and Exhibitions are awarded 
annually to College and School pupils, besides one Scholarship and 
one Exhibition open to other secondary schools as well, and also 
a Classical and a Modern Scholarship of the present value of 
£1,300 each (with first-class passage to and from England) tenable 
for four or five years at a British University or any other approved 
place of education in the United Kingdom. Besides the winners 
of these Scholarships, a few boys whose parents can afford it go to 
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England or France to study for a profession, usually Medicine or 
Law, and almost always return to Mauritius to practise. Of the 
remaining pupils the majority on leaving the College find employ- 
ment in the Island. 


The boys receive a training in classical and scientific subjects. 
Specialization begins at the entrance class, and the division into 
modern and classical sides becomes complete in the upper middle 
class. At the School pupils may undergo commercial training in 
place of classics or science. 


Classes are held between 9.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. on five days 
weekly. In addition to the ordinary classes there are Saturday 
extension classes where candidates for Pharmaceutical Diplomas and 
other public science examinations are helped in their studies. The 
number of pupils on the roll of the Royal College in January, 
1933, was 302, and of the School, 102. The average attendance 
at the College was 286 and at the School 96. (The number of 
College pupils on the roll in May, 1934, after the publication of 
the School Certificate results, was 305.) One hundred and three 
pupils sat in December, 1933, for the Cambridge School Certificate, 
of whom 55 obtained certificates. In May, 1984, the number of 
pupils who had passed this examination and proceeded to the 
highest class of the college was 53. 


Encouragement is given to athletics, rugby and association foot- 
ball, hockey, boxing and physical training, and gymnastics, in 
which, although by no means all the boys join, the standard of 
proficiency is high. As the pupils are all day-boys it is difficult 
to obtain much support for other social activities, but a school 
magazine is published thrice yearly. 


Welfare Institutions. 


There are six Roman Catholic infirmaries for men and women, 
and two orphanages for children under the management of Sisters 
of Mercy; also an orphanage for boys and one for girls under 
the control and management of the Church of England, and one 
‘‘home’’ for men and women under the management of the 
Church of Scotland. These institutions receive from the Govern- 
ment a maintenance fee for each pauper maintained therein. 


Under Ordinance No. 44 of 1982 as subsequently amended by 
Ordinance No. 21 of 1934, a ‘‘ home ’’ styled The Austin Wilson 
Home has been instituted and incorporated to provide accommoda- 
tion and subsistence for aged gentlefolk. The funds for the 
establishment of this ‘‘ home ’’ have been generously contributed 
by Mr. A. J. Wilson in memory of his son, the late Austin Wilson. 

A Mohammedan Orphanage was also established in Port Louis in 
1932 for the maintenance and education of orphans of the Moham- 
medan creed. Funds for running the institution are obtained from 
voluntary subscriptions among the Mohammedans. 
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Outdoor assistance to paupers is granted by the Poor Law De- 
partment partly in cash and partly in food provisions. Several 
private religious societies for the distribution of assistance in food 
and medical care are also in existence. The Société Francaise 
d’Assistance assist chiefly destitute French people. 

The Child Welfare Committee and the Oeuvre Pasteur de la 
Goutte de lait, two philanthropic institutions, deal especially with 
expectant and nursing mothers and their babies. 

The Workmen's Compensation Ordinance provides for the grant 
of compensation by the employer to workmen who are injured in 
the course of their work. 


Recreation, Music, Art and Drama. 


Association football is the most popular form of sport. Golf, 
tennis, cricket, hockey and rugby football are played mostly by 
the wealthier classes. The Mauritius Turf Club and the Mauritius 
Jockey Club hold race meetings from June to September at the 
Champ de Mars in Port Louis and at Floreal in the district of 
Plaines Wilhems; and regattas are held by the yacht clubs of 
Mahebourg and Tombeau Bay. ‘‘ La Chasse ”’ or the shooting of 
driven deer can be said to be the national sport of Mauritius. The 
season is from June to the beginning of September. 

There are several flourishing companies of Girl Guides and 
Brownies ; the latter are known locally as Blue Birds. The Boy 
Scouts have not been so successful as the Girl Guides, but efforts 
are being made to encourage the movement. 

There is not much encouragement for any of the arts. Music 
is fostered principally by the parish churches whose amateur singers 
frequently give concerts. The Christian Brothers also provide 
musical training, and apart from the Police Band, which consists 
of a bandmaster and 30 bandsmen, a band styled the ‘‘ Alliance 
Musicale ’’ and comprising about 25 units was established in 1933. 

The Municipality of Port Louis has instituted a drawing class, 
practically the only encouragement to local talent. The Institute 
has a collection of pictures presented by Mr. Rochecouste but there 
is no other art gallery. 

Occasional dramatic performances are given by amateurs, but no 
permanent society has been formed. In better times the 
Municipality of Port Louis subsidizes a theatrical company from 
France, which plays in the theatre at Port Louis. The Chinese 
have their own theatre in the town, to which companies come from 
China when conditions are prosperous. 

There exists a Royal Society of Arts and Sciences which was 
founded in 1829 under the title of Société d’Histoire Naturelle and 
was granted a Royal Charter in 1846. It interests itself in most 
branches of science and arts, especially those relating to questions 
of agriculture and the natural history of the Colony. The Society 
‘was incorporated with the Mauritius Institute in 1906 and its library 
will be transferred to the Institute. 
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X.—COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT. 


Roads and Road Transport, 


The Colony is well served with 500 miles of main roads main- 
tained by Government and 188 miles of branch roads maintained by 
the District Boards. All roads are metalled, and 160 miles of the 
main roads have been covered with bitumen. 

The number of motor vehicles in actual use at the end of 1934 
was as follows :— 


Private motor cars ... ne ahs ee ae 1,546 
Motor cycles ... He ie oe as ou 198 
Motor lorries... es Mee ae a om 311 
Motor cabs ... oe nS mse Se ee 304 
Motor omnibuses_... ae i ae ie 17 

2,471 





On account of the hilly nature of the country, the travelling 
public has in the past shown a preference for American cars of high 
horse-power, but during the last two or three years the number of 
cars of English manufacture registered has increased very con- 
siderably, and during the year under review 221 motor vehicles of 
English make were imported, including three 3-wheel runabouts 
and five Diesel lorries, the latter being the first of this type of 
vehicle to appear in the Colony. The total number of all makes 
imported during 1934 amounted to 320. 

A fleet of 120 buses owned by small proprietors ply for hire 
throughout the Colony. These vehicles are built locally on the 
lines of the single decker buses approved by the Minister of Trans- 
port in England, and provide a comfortable and convenient form 
of transport to members of the public not living near railway 
stations. These vehicles carry a daily average of 3,700 passengers 
in and out of Port Louis at a cost varying from 2 to 5 cents per 
passenger mile. All bus routes and the number of buses allotted 
to each route are controlled by the Transport Control Board, but 
so far no attempt has been made to regulate the fares nor to 
introduce time-tables. 

The number of motor vehicles registered has not increased to 
any considerable extent during the past ten years, but from sales 
of fuel there appears to have been a very considerable increase in 
the mileage covered by them, and in the year under review the 
2,471 motor vehicles are estimated to have covered nearly 25,000,000 
miles. 

Petrol is usually sold by retail in cases containing 8 gallons of 
spirit, and is the principal fuel in use. During the year its price 
fell from Rs.12.60 to Rs.10.00 per case, or an equivalent of about 
Qs. 44d. to Is. 104d. per gallon. In addition to a few Diesel 
lorries imported during the year which burn oil fuel, there are also 
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a small number of vehicles fitted with charcoal generators and 
working on suction gas. Industrial alcohol, a produce distilled 
from sugar-cane mixed with ether, is also used as motor spirit in 
some commercial vehicles, but although the mixture is about 30 per 
cent. cheaper than petrol, on account of its lower efficiency it has 
not yet found any appreciable market, and its use is confined chiefly 
to a few heavy vehicles working on level ground. 

The annual tax payable in respect of motor vehicles is Rs.4 
per horse-power in respect of motor cycles and Rs.5 per horse-power 
in respect of other classes of vehicles. Loorries pay an additional 
tax of Rs.40 per ton of gross weight and motor buses a licence duty 
varying from Rs.200 to Rs.500 per annum in accordance with their 
seating capacity. Motor lorries plying for hire pay a further 
licence of Rs.200 per annum. Motor cabs pay a licence duty of 
Rs.30. 

Certificates of competency to drive are issued by the Police De- 
partment. Applicants who have not previously held driving licences 
have to undergo a test. The cost of the first issue of a certificate 
of competency and driving licence for one year is Rs.7 and for 
every subsequent renewal Rs.5 is charged. Cars of visitors are 
accepted in the Colony at any time, and are subject to a tax at the 
rate of Rs.5 a month. 


Railways. 


The Mauritius Government Railways, not including 134 miles 
of 75 cm. gauge track, known. as the Bois Cheri Light Railway, 
are of the British standard 4 feet 8} inches gauge and comprise 
1103 miles of main line, 30 miles of station lay-outs and Government 
sidings, as well as 16 miles of other sidings maintained by the 
Railway Department for planters and sugar estates. The Railway 
is exceptional on account of its comparatively short length and very 
heavy gradients, much of it being 1 in 26. The most important 
section, the midland line, 35} miles long, rises to 1,800 feet above 
the terminals, which are at Port Louis, the capital, on the north- 
west and Mahebourg, the old port, on the south-east coasts of the 
Island. A branch from Rose Belle on the midland line, 870 feet 
above sea-level, to the little creek and town of Souillac is 11 miles 
long. The north line from Port Louis to Grand River South-East, 
334 miles long, is fairly level. The Moka branch, from Rose 
Hill on the midland line, 950 feet above sea-level, to Montagne 
Blanche, is 14% miles long and rises on this length to 1,500 feet. 
The Black River branch, from Richelieu on the midland line to 
Tamarin, is 123 miles long, and the Montagne Longue branch, 
from Terre Rouge on the north line to Montagne Longue, is 
84 miles long. There are no heavy gradients on either of these 
lines. 

An excess of expenditure over revenue of Rs.40,544 was fore- 
cast for the financial year beginning on the 1st July, 1933, and 
ending on the 30th June, 1934. In actual fact the year closed with 
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an excess of revenue over expenditure of Rs.139,882 as shown 
below. In view of the urgent necessity for economy renewal ex- 
penditure amounted to Rs.22,103 only, although it is estimated 
that depreciation on a conservative basis amounts to Rs.300,000 




















per annum :— 
Increase or 
Revenue Decrease of 
1981-82. 1982-33, 1933-34. 1983-84 over 
1932-83. 
Passengers 434,325 419,181 524,818 + 105,637 
Parcels ... ae ae 63,466 62,163 65,776 + 3,613 
General Goods «817,077 1,174,046 1,255,729 + 81,683 
Miscellaneous ... 70,875 57,412 53,809 — 3,603 
Net Revenue ... 187,938 63,554 36,738 — 26,816 
Total tee ++ 1,673,681 1,776,356 1,936,870 + 160,514 
Goods Tonnage 254,139 362,642 385,541 
. Increase or 
Expenditure Déorenes af 
1931-32, 1932-33. 1983-34. 1933-84 over 
1932-88. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Working expenditure 1,945,113 1,516,631 1,606,730 + 90,099 
including renewals. 
Netrevenueexpenditure 642,785 260,955 190,308 — 170,647 
Total 2,587,898 1,777,586 1,797,088 + 19,452 
Capital Expenditure ... 20,226 304 _ = 304 
2,608,124 1,777,890 1,797,088 + 19,148 





The passenger revenue, which in the year 1932-33 was the 
lowest ever recorded since Railway statistics have been kept, has 
shown a definite increase during the year 1983-34. This satis- 
factory result is chiefly due to the extended application of special 
cheap concession fares put into force between the more heavily 
populated areas and Port Louis. Passengers have increased in 
the year under review by 871,826 (36 per cent.), i.e., to 3,287,714 
journeys, the number of journeys in 1932-33 being 2,415,888. 
This increased travelling has involved some increased services. 
Passenger train miles have in consequence risen to 345,291 from 
299,298 miles in 1932-33, i.e., by 15-37 per cent., with a corre- 
sponding increase in operating expenditure (which also covers a 
considerable additional goods traffic not anticipated) of 5-2 per 
cent. It is significant to note that bus traffic shows a decrease 
this year from 2,972,195 passengers in 1933 to 2,700,048 passengers 


in 1934. 
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The goods traffic, which represents the largest item of the 
Railway revenue, showed an increase over the previous year of 
Rs.81,683. The increase is chiefly due to: the heavy sugar crop 
harvested in July-December, 1933, which, although estimated at 
230,000 tons, actually amounted to 261,460 thousand tons. There 
is an increase in the general goods revenue (other than sugar and 
cane) again this year, and a considerable tonnage has been won 
back from the road transport carriers to the railway chiefly by 
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The postal parcels serv.ce shows a marked improvement. The 
‘“ cash on delivery ’’ service with Great Britain has increased con- 
siderably this last year. There is also a ‘‘ cash on delivery ”’ 
service with France. 

The telephone service is performed by the Oriental Telephone 
Company, which serves the towns and districts. The Govern- 
ment offices are linked together by a Government owned telephone 
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an excess of revenue over expenditure of Rs.139,832 as shown 
below. In view of the urgent necessity for economy renewal ex- 
penditure amounted to Rs.22,103 only, although it is estimated 
that depreciation on a conservative basis amounts to Rs.300,000 
per annum :— 


Increase or 





Revenue 
Decrease of 
1931-82. 1982-33, 1933-34. 1983-84 over 
CO Es 
Rs, Rs 
Passengers tas . 484,325 419, 
Parcels ... vee ie 63,466 62, 
General Goods «817,077 1,174, 
Miscellaneous ... a 70,875 57, 
Net Revenue ... ae 187,938 63, 
Total a «+» 1,573,681 1,776, 
Goods Tonnage «» 254,139 362, 
Expen 
1981-82. 1982. 
Rs. R 
Working expenditure 1,945,113 1,51€ 
including renewals. 

Netrevenueexpenditure 642,785 26C 
Total ... se 2,587,898 1,771 

Capital Expenditure ... 20,226 : 
2,608,124 1,77 





The passenger revenue, which ix 
lowest ever recorded since Railway 
shown a definite increase during tk 
factory result is chiefly due to the e 
cheap concession fares put into fori 
populated areas and Port Louis. 1] 
the year under review by 871,826 (3¢ 
journeys, the number of journeys 
This increased travelling has invol 
Passenger train miles have in consequence risen to 345,291 from 
299,298 miles in 1932-33, i.e., by 15-37 per cent., with a corre- Y 
sponding increase in operating expenditure (which also covers a 
considerable additional goods traffic not anticipated) of 5-2 per 
cent. It is significant to note that bus traffic shows a decrease 
this year from 2,972,195 passengers in 1933 to 2,700,048 passengers 
in 1934. 
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The goods traffic, which represents the largest item of the 
Railway revenue, showed an increase over the previous year of 
Rs.81,683. The increase is chiefly due to: the heavy sugar crop 
harvested in July-December, 1933, which, although estimated at 
230,000 tons, actually amounted to 261,460 thousand tons. There 
is an increase in the general goods revenue (other than sugar and 
cane) again this year, and a considerable tonnage has been won 
back from the road transport carriers to the railway chiefly by 
means of the door-to-door rail and road service commenced last 
year. 


Tramways. 


In relation to the tramway lines established on sugar estates 
since 1901, no important change took place during the year. The 
total extent of line approximated to 1,740 kilometres. There were 
224 locomotives and about 7,500 trucks. Farm tractors in opera- 
tion on estates were reduced from 100 in 1933 to 81 this year, 
possibly owing to the cheaper human labour available. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


Inland communication by posts and telegraphs is satisfactory. 
There are 52 post and telegraph offices, four offices doing only 
postal work, one parcels office at Port Louis which is also a 
parcels exchange office, and the Genera] Post Office; there is also 
a postal exchange office. Outlying offices anl localities far from 
railway stations are served by postmen on bicycles. Mails for 
the Black River District are conveyed by a motor-car contractor. 

Mails from America, Hurope, North Africa, Asia via Aden, and 
East Africa are received by the Messageries Maritimes Steamers 
regularly every 14 days. European and American mails are also 
received from South Africa, conveyed by vessels of the Dutch 
K.P.M. Company, which call regularly once a month, and also by 
occasional steamers from Durban. The average time taken for 
European mails via Marseilles during the year 1934 was 34-19 
days, as compared with 34-2 days via the Union of South Africa. 

Advantage is taken of three routes for the Air Mail Service, 
viz.: (1) via Tananarive, connecting with the Imperial Airways 
at Broken Hill; time taken in transit for letters to England, 13 to 
14 days; (2) via Johannesburg by the Imperial Airways, from 
15 to 26 days; (8) via Nairobi by the Imperial Airways, 26 to 
28 days. 

The postal parcels service shows a marked improvement. The 
“cash on delivery ’’ service with Great Britain has increased con- 
siderably this last year. There is also a ‘‘ cash on delivery ”’ 
service with France. 

The telephone service is performed by the Oriental Telephone 
Company, which serves the towns and districts. The Govern- 
ment offices are linked together by a Government owned telephone 
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system, which is connected with the Oriental Telephone Company’s 
lines. 


Telegraphic communication is provided by cable and is main- 
tained by the Eastern and South African Telegraphic Company, 
whose local station is in Port Louis. Cablegrams from and to 
the rural districts are transmitted over the Government land tele- 
graphs. The Company maintains a station also at Port Mathurin, 
in Rodrigues. All classes of traffic are accepted. There is a 
wireless station at Rose Belle which maintains a twenty-four hour 
service, and works mainly with ships at sea and with Reunion 
Island. The wireless station was built by the Admiralty in 1915 
for communication with ships at sea and with the various naval 
bases in the Indian Ocean, and was taken over by the Mauritius 
Government in June, 1923. 


During the cyclonic season from 1st November to 15th May, 
a detailed weather report including observations made at Sey- 
chelles, Rodrigues, Madagascar and Reunion is broadcast daily 
to all stations and ships within range. When a cyclone is in the 
vicinity, the Government tug Maurice, stationed in the harbour 
at Port Louis, is manned and inland weather reports are trans- 
mitted by wireless telegraphy from the tug to all vessels in port, 
for the guidance of their masters. The wireless apparatus in the 
Maurice also acts as a stand-by in the event of accident to the 
aerial system at the main wireless telegraphy station at Rose Belle. 


Harbour. 


Port Louis, the capital of the Colony, possesses the only navi- 
gable harbour for ocean-going ships, which is picturesquely situated 
on the north-west coast. A wide break in the ring of coral reefs 
surrounding the Island, caused by the meeting of several rivers 
and streams, the Latanier, lia Paix, Le Pouce, and Creole, gives 
access to the harbour, which has been dredged so as to provide 
deep-water accommodation for ten ships lying at berths in the 
channel and drawing from 24 to 31 feet of water. The harbour 
is flanked on the north by Fort George, a military post, and on 
the south by Fort William, which is abandoned. The mountains 
of the range behind Port Louis, including the Pouce, 2,661 feet, 
and Pietor Both, 2,690 feet, are guiding beacons to ships by day. 
The lighthouses of Flat Island, the Colony’s quarantine station 
six miles north of Mauritius, and Caves Point, five miles south 
of Port Louis on the cliff’s edge, and the gas buoy to the north 
of the outer harbour entrance, direct ships approaching Port Louis 
by night. A tide gauge has been in operation for four years. 
The maximum rise of tide at ordinary springs is three feet, which 
diminishes to two or three inches at ordinary neaps. Dredging 
of the berths and channel by the Government plant is continuously 
in progress. 
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The Government of Mauritius is the Harbour Authority. The 
Government has from time to time sold or let to two lighterage 
companies various areas of land bordering the harbour. These two 
companies, the New Mauritius Dock Company and the Albion 
Dock Company, each own about 45 lighters with the necessary 
tugs, and undertake all the storage and lighterage of sugar. The 
British India Steam Navigation Company also own 30 lighters and 
two tugs. This Company mainly handles grain from the East, the 
rest of the general cargo being shared fairly evenly between the 
British India Company and the other two lighterage companies. 


Five years ago the Government built a deep-water quay, 500 feet 
long, with 32 feet of water alongside, which is able to deal with 
100,000 tons of cargo per annum. Actually only 40,000 to 50,000 
tons, chiefly petroleum products, Government coal, etc. are dis- 
charged annually at the quay. 


A Government granary, capable of storing 300,000 bags of rice, 
was completed four years ago as a protection against the spread of 
plague in the Colony, and is now working satisfactorily. 


Shipping. 

There are two regular lines of passenger steamers connecting 
Mauritius with the United Kingdom. There is a fortnightly service 
between Marseilles and Mauritius maintained by the Messageries 
Maritimes Company; the average journey takes about six weeks 
and involves a stay of five or six days at Reunion either on the 
outward or inward journey. 


Vessels of the K.P.M. (Dutch) Line leave Mauritius once a 
month for Durban and Cape ports and once a month for Mombasa 
via Beira. A vessel also leaves Durban once a month direct for 
Mauritius. The K.P.M. Line has a working arrangement with 
the Union Castle Line of steamers and the voyage to England via 
the K.P.M. and Union Castle Lines averages about 32 days. 
Occasional vessels of the British India Steam Navigation Company 
take passengers to Colombo, and the journey to England by this 
means takes from 28 to 35 days. Cheap passages to the United 
Kingdom can occasionally be secured during the sugar shipping 
season, October to March, on cargo steamers. The voyage 
averages 40 days. 


It is interesting, but regrettable, to note that passenger facilities 
between Mauritius.and the United Kingdom were far better twenty 
years ago than they are to-day. The vessels of the Messageries 
Maritimes Company used to perform: the voyage in 31 to 33 days, 
against an average of 36 days at present, and the Union Castle 
Company and the British India Company used to make regular 
monthly calls. Passenger fares have also increased, in so far as 
voyages via South Africa are concerned, by over 100 per cent. 
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The number of vessels and total tonnage entering and leaving 
Port Louis during the past three years were as follows :— 


Inwarps. 
1932, 1938. 1934. 
No. Tons. No. Tons, No. Tons. 
7 Steamers ... 175 547,874 202 629 772 207 641,389 
Honea (Seine Ships 9 5478 og "496g ‘345 








184 553,347 204 623,198 209 641,734 
. Steamers ... 6 2,961 5 2,376 6 5,274 
Coasting {arene Ships 122,657 18,3385 2087 








18 5,618 18 5,761 26 9,111 











Ourwarps. 

1982. 1983. 1984. 
: No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Foreign { Steamers .. 173 546,807 904 627,638 207 643,543 
Sailing Ships 8 5,473 2 426 1 40 
181 551,780 208 628,064 208 648,583 
ing {Steamers ... 6 2,961 6 2,839 6 5,274 

Coast { oa ; ; 
OestiNg - Sailing Ships 7 2111 14 3743 21 4,142 





13 5,072 20 6,582 27 9,416 





XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
Banking. 
There are three private banks in the Colony, viz. :—- 
(a) The Mauritius Commercial Bank ; 
(b) The Mercantile Bank of India, and 
(c) Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
The Mauritius Commercial Bank was established in 1888, and 
has a paid up capital of Rs.2,000,000 made up of 10,000 shares 
of Rs.200 each. The total amount of deposits on 31st December, 
1934, was Rs.6,642,718-52. The Mercantile Bank of India, 
Limited, took over the business of the Bank of Mauritius, Limited, 
on 8rd May, 1916. The total paid up capital is £1,050,000. The 
deposits made locally on 81st December, 1934, amounted to 
Rs.3,628,000. Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
has a paid up capital of £4,975,500. The total deposits of the 
local bank on 31st December, 1934, amounted to Rs.3 ,229,897. 
This bank, which is affiliated with Barclays Bank, Limited, was 
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founded in 1925 and represents the amalgamation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank, Limited, the Colonial Bank (incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1836) and the National Bank of South Africa Limited. 
A branch of the last named bank was established in Mauritius in 
December, 1919. In February, 1926, its business was taken over 
by Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) following the 
amalgamation already mentioned. 

Offices of the Government Savings Bank are established in the 
nine districts, with a head office in Port Louis. The total number 
of depositors at 30th June, 1934, was 38,322, as against 38,093 in 
the preceding year, with deposits amounting to Rs.5,401,710-09 as 
against Rs.5,379,006-44. Interest is paid at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per annum. 


Currency. 


In March, 1934, an Ordinance was enacted ‘‘ to make provision 
with respect to the currency notes of the Colony and to place the 
issue of such Currency Notes upon a permanent basis’. By this 
Ordinance the Currency Commissioners are required to issue, on 
demand, currency notes in exchange for sterling lodged with the 
Crown Agents in London, and to pay, on demand, sterling in London 
in exchange for currency notes lodged with them. The rate at 
which these exchanges are to be made is fixed at one rupee for 
one shilling and sixpence sterling, and the minimum transaction 
is £5,000 or its equivalent. 

The Currency Commissioners are entitled to charge commission 
not exceeding one and three-quarters per centum in addition to 
the cost of any telegrams sent in connexion with any transfer. 

The effect has been to substitute for the Indian rupee a new 
paper rupee based on sterling and to limit official exchange fluctua- 
tions to a maximum spread of three and a-half per centum. 

At the time the Ordinance was introduced the rate was Rs.13.70 
for £1 by telegraphic transfer, or approximately one rupee for 
one shilling and fivepence-halfpenny sterling. With a view to 
avoiding any sudden fluctuation in the actual rate of exchange, the 
commission which the Currency Commissioners were authorized 
to charge when selling sterling was fixed, in the first instance, at 
the maximum of one and three-quarters per cent., making the 
effective official exchange rate Rs.13.57 for £1 in respect of amounts 
of £5,000 or over. The rate charged by the Currency Commissioners 
when buying sterling has been fixed at one-quarter per cent. 

The value of the currency is maintained by a Note Security 
Fund held by the Crown Agents and invested in Government 
securities (other than those of the Colony). Profits arising from 
the currency transactions and income from the investments of the 
Note Security Fund must be applied in the first instance to maintain- 
ing the Security Fund at a value equal to the face value of currency 
notes in circulation. If the value of the Note Security Fund reaches 
one hundred and ten per cent. of the face value of notes in 
circulation, all profits then accrue to the revenue of the Colony. 
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Subsidiary silver coinage was introduced under an Ordinance 
passed in September, 1934. The coins are not normally redeemable 
but the seigniorage on the issue is similarly invested. 

The value of currency notes in circulation on 31st December, 
1934, was Rs.7,922,045 and that of Mauritius silver coins on the 
same date Rs.1,130,000. 


Weights and Measures. 


The Metric System is in general use; the following special 
French and local measures are, however, still to be found :— 
Measures of length and area :— 

1 ligne Francaise 2-258 millimetres or 0-088 inch. 
12 lignes 1 French inch. 
12 French inches 1 French foot. 

1 French foot L-06 English feet. 


ne 


1 lieue 24 English miles (approx.). 

1 gaulette 10 French feet. 

1 arpent 40,000 square French feet or 1-04 
acres. 

1 toise 6 French feet or 2 yards 4 inches. 


1 aune or ell 1 yard 11 inches. 


Measures of capacity :— 


1 barrique = 50 gallons (cane juice, etc.). 

1 tiercon = 190 to 192 litres (molasses). 

1 velte = 7-465 litres (coconut oil). 

1 bouteille = 800 cubic centimetres (liquid). 

1 chopine = } bouteille. : 
1 corde = 80 French cubic feet or 96-82 English 


cubic feet (firewood). 


Measures of weight :— 


1 gamelle 


5-250 kilogrammes. 
1 livre 


500 grammes or 1-10 English pounds. 


XIIL—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department is responsible for all Govern- 
ment buildings, the sewerage of Port Louis, roads and bridges, 
the survey of Crown Land, water-supplies, and state irrigation. 

Buildings.—Some of these, such as a time-ball tower in the Port 
Office, are of historical interest, dating from the time of the French 
Governor, Mahé de Labourdonnais, in 1740. Government House 
in Port Louis was then in project and was built between 1740 and 
1767. Apart from the addition of a second storey, it NOW stands 
exactly as it was originally constructed. It contains the Governor 8 
offices, in which are to be found the table on which the capitulation 
of the Island was signed in 1810, a throne room, a council nee 
the council offices, a library, and quarters for the Governor an 
officials. The former and present residences of the Governors 
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at ‘‘ Mon Plaisir ’’, Pamplemousses, and ‘‘ Le Reduit ’’, Moka, 
also date back to the French occupation. The value of the Govern- 
ment buildings is approximately 15 million rupees. 


There are in the Island one mental and nine general hospitals. 
And old hospital, the Grand River North West Hospital, built in 
1769 for seamen, is used when necessary as a quarantine station 
for plague. 

Severe cyclones, which happily are not frequent, are responsible 
for a good deal of damage to water-works, roads, and buildings. 


Sewerage works of Port Louis.—The sewerage works were begun 
in 1900. In 1922, the scheme was revised by Messrs. Mansergh 
and Sons and the works have been carried out on the lines of their 
report. The construction works being now practically completed, 
present activities are concentrated on house service connexions, 
and a large portion of the town of Port Louis now has the water 
carriage system. 


Bridges.—There exist 335 bridges on main and branch roads, 
the longest having spans of 150 feet. The old timber bridges are 
being gradually replaced by ferro-concrete structures. Fifty-nine 
remain to be reconstructed. 


Water works.—The water supply of the town of Port Louis is 
obtained from the Grand River North West at a distance of about 
four miles from the town at a level of 250 feet. This supply was 
handed over by the Municipality to the Public Works Department 
in 1922. The water is passed through sand filters and chlorinated. 
The capacity of the mains leading to the filters is 5 million gallons 
a day. The water is distributed to the town from two covered 
service reservoirs of a total capacity of 2 million gallons. 

The water-supply of the towns of Plaines Wilhems and of parts 
of Moka and Black River districts is obtained from a storage 
reservoir called the Mare aux Vacoas, at an altitude of 1,825 feet. 
The capacity of the reservoir is now, after the raising of the dam, 
1,641 million gallons. The catchment ground is entirely protected by 
forest lands. The whole of this water-supply is filtered through sand 
filters at ‘‘ La Marie ’’, about two miles below the reservoir, whence 
the supply to the town of Curepipe is pumped by hydraulic power, 
the supply to the other towns being by gravity. The water is 
distributed from six covered service reservoirs situated in the various 
zones of supply, their aggregate capacity being 5% million gallons. 
The population served by this supply is approximately 90,000 and 
the average daily consumption 34 million gallons. The Mare aux 
Vacoas water supply has been extended to the town of Port Louis. 
The supply is limited to 900,000 gallons per day. In this con- 
nexion a covered service reservoir at Petite Riviére of 750,000 
gallons was completed and put into operation in 1981. 

At the beginning of 1934 a Committee was appointed to report 
on the quality of the water of the Mare aux Vacoas supply, and on 


-_— 
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measures that could be adopted to improve the quality. The 

report was received in June, 1934, and it concluded as follows :— 

“* The purification of the Mare aux Vacoas waters by means 

of existing slow sand filtration is inefficacious and defective and 

does not consiitute an adequate safeguard in the event, how- 
ever unlikely, of harmful contamination of the raw water.” 

The main recommendations of the Committee were to the 
effect that (i) the raw water should be taken from the lake as neat 
as possible from the surface (ii) the water should be aerated before 
the filters and (iii) the water be chlorinated after filtration. 

The water supply to the villages and hamlets in the other 
districts comes from twenty-seven different springs or streams. 
These supplies are not filtered but they are generally protected 
in their catchment areas by reserves of forest. The population 
depending on these various supplies is about 200,000, and is com- 
prised mostly of the poorer classes. A large proportion of the 
daily consumption is distributed by means of public fountains. 

Irrigation works.—Government storage irrigation works were 
begun in 1914 according to plans made by Mr. C. M. Harriott, 
C.8.I., C.1.1., M.1.C.1., Chief Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Central Provinces, India, and Consulting Engimeer for Liri- 
gation Works to the Government of Mauritius. The La Ferme 
scheme for the irrigation of the south-west of the island, between 
Grand River North West and River Dragon, has been finished, 
and the Nicolitre scheme to irrigate land in the north, was started 
in 1918. These two schemes cover 18,700 acres in the area below 
the level which enjoys 60 inches of rain and cannot be cultivated 
to the best advantage without irrigation water. The La Ferme 
scheme is dependent on a low-level reservoir of 2,500 million 
gallons, which was completed in 1918 and now irrigates 3,700 
acres of land under sugar-cane plantation. The plans for the 
Nicoliére scheme include a high-level storage reservoir at 1,300 
feet altitude at Midlands, of 4,400 million gallons capacity, in- 
tended to fill a low-level reservoir at Nicoliére of a capacity of about 
250 million gallons. 

Owing to financial conditions the plans were first curtailed and 
the works afterwards suspended. The Feeder Channel which 
measures 16} miles from Midlands to Nicoliére and which had been 
completed by the end of 1931 with a reduced section has now 
been built up to its full section and concreted. The area covered 
by the existing curtailed plan is only 11,000 as compared with 
15,000 acres in the original plan. 


XIII.—_JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 

Following immediately upon the capitulation of the island in 
the year 1810, a Proclamation issued in the name of His Majesty 
King George III guaranteed to its inhabitants the preservation 
of their existing laws and customs. Apart from certain local 
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enactments the laws then in force were those embodied in the 
Code Napoleon and the French Codes of Commerce and Civil Pro- 
cedure. These continue to constitute the main body of law 
applicable in the Colony, as modified, amended or added to by 
subsequent legislation. 


The Supreme Court of Mauritius (which superseded the former 
“Cour d’Appel ’’) was constituted in the year 1850, and invested 
with ‘‘ all the powers, authority and jurisdiction possessed and 
exercised by the Court of Queen’s Bench ’’. It is also a Court 
of Equity, and exercises jurisdiction in Admiralty, Bankruptcy and 
Matrimonial Causes. 


The Supreme Court sits in the capital (Port Louis), and consists 
of a Chief Judge and two or more Puisne Judges, Matrimonial 
Causes and Civil actions where the amount involved does not 
exceed the value of Rs.3,000 are heard before a single judge; 
where the amount exceeds this figure, before two judges; or when 
some point of law of exceptional difficulty arises the case is heard 
either by two judges or by the Full Bench. (Where the sum 
involved is of the amount of Rs.10,000 or upwards an appeal lies 
of right from the decisions of the Supreme Court to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and in other cases by leave of 
the Supreme Court. 


The Bankruptcy Division of the Court is usually presided over 
by the Master and Registrar sitting as Judge in Bankruptcy, from 
whose decisions an appeal lies (subject to certain limitations) to 
the judges of the Civil Division. 

Criminal Assizes are held four times a year, and are presided 
over by a single judge who is empowered to reserve any question of 
law arising at the trial or as to which he subsequently entertains 
any doubt as to the correctness of his original decision, for argu- 
ment before the Full Bench. Criminal cases are conducted before 
a jury of nine male persons, and a majority verdict of not less than 
seven is sufficient (even in capital cases) to support a conviction. 


The Supreme Court of Mauritius entertains appeals not only 
from the inferior tribunals of the Colony, both in civil and criminal 
matters, but also from the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Seychelles. 


Since the year 1847 English has been the official language of 
the Court. 


Magistracies.—There is a Magistrate’s Conrt in each of the nine 
districts, the Courts in Port Louis and in Plaines Wilhems each 
sitting in two divisions. A magistrate has jurisdiction in nearly 
all civil matters involving not more than Rs.1,000 and in all 
criminal matters with power to inflict not more than one year’s 
imprisonment and Rs.1,000 fine. A Bench of three magistrates 
may be instituted by law for the trial of certain offences and also 
at the request of the Procureur General for nearly all offences, with 
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jurisdiction extending to three years’ penal servitude or imprison- 
ment and fine possibly of Rs.3,000. An appeal lies of right to the 
Supreme Court within the limits stated above, both in fact and 
law, the several modes of reviewing the decisions being the same 
as in English Law. There is no system similar to the French 
Assistance Judiciaire but facilities are given to very poor litigants 
both before the Supreme and the Inferior Courts to obtain leave to 
sue in forma pauperis. In Supreme Court cases, counsel are ever 
ready to accept a pauper brief at the request of the Chief Judge, 
while in Assize cases counsel is always appointed without fee, for 
undefended prisoners. The Dependencies are visited periodically 
by one of two magistrates supernumerary to the District Magis- 
trates, whose services are also available in Mauritius. 

The Dependency of Rodrigues is administered by a magistrate 
who has the same jurisdiction in Rodrigues as a District Magistrate 
in Mauritius and whose duties are to a considerable extent 
administrative. 

The magistrates heard 10,187 civil cases and 12,516 ordinary 
criminal cases and petty offences, and held :— 


126 coroners’ inquests ; 


21 preliminary inquiries into crimes and serious mis- 
demeanours. 


Police. 


Organization.—The Mauritius Police Force is organized mainly 
on the lines of a ‘‘ Civil ’’ as distinct from a ‘* Military ’’ Police 
Force although all recruits receive a certain amount of instructon 
in the use of the rifle, and an Armed Detachment of 1 Officer and 
46 Other Ranks is maintained at Headquarters in case of 
emergency. Two Lewis Gun Sections are also given an annual 
course of training and those members of the Force who are fully 
trained in musketry fire a complete course each year. 

Training in military subjects is controlled by officers and other 
ranks who have previously served in the Army, there being 8 
Gazetted Officers and 44 other ranks in the Mauritius Police who 
were on active service during the war of 1914-18. 


The majority of the officers of the Force have been promoted from 
the ranks, but direct appointments and transfers from other 
Colonies are made when necessary. 

Recruits are obtained entirely from local sources and there is at 
present an ample supply of excellent candidates. 

Distribution.—The establishment of 20 Officers and 595 other 
ranks is divided into Headquarters Staff, Clerical Branch, Criminal 
Investigation Branch, Revenue and Motor Vehicle Control Branch, 
Training Depot, Harbour Police, District Police, Railway Police, 
Rodrigues Police and Band. 
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The District Police are distributed in Magisterial Districts as 
follows :— 


District. Number of Number of 

Stations. Personnel. 
Port Louis = 8 219 
Plaines Wilhems 5 79 
Black River 4 14 
Curepipe 5 * AT 
Grand Port 6 44 
Savanne a 5 23 
Pamplemousses 6 31 
Riviere du a aa 5 20 
Moka s 5 34 
Flacq 5 35 


The Rodrigues wala ‘Ballwoy Police are s déiailed from the trained 
establishment of the General Police and are under the independent 
control of the Resident. Magistrate of Rodrigues and the General 
Manager of Railways respectively. 

The Band is under the control of an European Bandmaster hold- 
ing the rank of Inspector and has an establishment of 30 other 
ranks. 


Crime.—The total number of offences of all kinds reported to 
the Police during the year 1934 was 24,281, which shows an in- 
crease on the figure for 1933 which was 23,502, and an increase on 
the average of 20,647 for the past three years. 

It should be noted that this marked increase is entirely due to the 
continuous improvement in the Police control of, various revenue- 
producing duties and is not in any way caused by an increase of 
crime. This is made clear by the following explanatory statement 
as regards offences against persons and property during 1933 and 
1934 :— 

A.—There has been a decrease in offences against the person : 
8,065 in 1934 as against 8,492 in 1933; 


B.—There has also been a decrease in offences against 
property : 3,060 in 1934 as against 3,275 in 1933. 

The number of persons prosecuted in connexion with these 
24,281 offences was 11,471, of whom 10,519 were convicted, 600 
otherwise disposed of, and 352 were still awaiting trial at the end 
of the year. Corresponding figures for the previous year were :— 
11,647 persons prosecuted, of whom 10,364 were convicted, 658 
otherwise disposed of, and 625 awaiting trial at the end of the year. 


Prisons. 

Organization.—The Prison Department of Mauritius is placed 
under the charge of the Inspector-General of Police who is respon- 
sible for the control of penal institutions as Superintendent of 
Prisons. Four senior Officers, in addition to the Superintendent, 
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are drawn from British Army, Police or Prison Services and the 
remaining staff of 108 is recruited from local sources. 


Establishments.—The penal institutions are Port Louis Central 
Prison and Beau Bassin Prison. Port Louis Prison provides 
separate cell accommodation for 154 male prisoners and association 
cells for 40 women. It also contains the offices of the Department 
and quarters for two senior Officers and two Wardresses. This 
prison serves as the centre for classification of convicted prisoners 
and for treatment of special and difficult cases. All juvenile adults 
and selected first offenders serve their sentences in this institution 
and all waiting-trial prisoners are housed here in separate accom- 
modation in convenient proximity to the Courts. Every convicted 
prisoner undergoes examination and treatment for prevalent diseases 
while detained in this prison and before transfer to Beau Bassin. 

Beau Bassin Prison is a comparatively modern type convict 
prison providing single cell accommodation for 756 male prisoners. 
Bungalow type quarters for the Superintendent and two chief 
Officers are located in the surrounding grounds. 


Classification.—Convicted prisoners are classified as (a) Penal 
servitude, (b) Hard labour, (c) Misdemeanants, (d) First offenders, 
(e) Juvenile adults and (f) Special. 

Classes (a) and (b) serve their sentences at Beau Bassin Prison 
and the remainder at Port Louis where, so far as existing accom- 
modation permits, they are kept apart and receive modified 
treatment. 


Labour.—The principle governing the employment of all 
prisoners is that they shall be put to such remunerative work as lies 
within their physical capacity and past experience, and that all 
long-sentence prisoners who are not tradesmen before conviction 
shall be taught a trade during their period of imprisonment. The 
normal labour for male prisoners at Port Louis is carpentry, stone- 
breaking, cutting fire-wood, carting stores and cleaning Govern- 
ment buildings and grounds. Women prisoners are employed on 
laundry work and sewing clothing and bedding. At Beau Bassin 
Prison prisoners with long sentences are taught a trade, while 
those serving shorter sentences are principally employed on agricul- 
tural work in the prison gardens. The trades taught in the prison 
workshops comprise tailoring, boot, sail, and mattress making ; 
tin-smith work and black-smithing ; carpentry and cabinet making ; 
blind, mat, and basket making. Instruction in baking is given 
in the prison bakery which produces about 1,400 lb. of bread daily 
and numerous prisoners are trained as stone masons in the quarries 
and neighbouring grounds. 

Population.—The number of persons admitted to Port Louis 
Prison during the year was 2,939, which is 271 less than in the 
previous year and 714 less than in 1932. Of these 2,939 persons 
1,899 were convicted, and of these 1,233 were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for one month or less. The convicted prisoners comprise 
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1,839 men and 60 women. The daily average population was 
458-05 compared with 500-44 in 1933, and the number of persons 
in prison on 31st December, 1934, was 424, compared with 381 in 
1933 and 503 in 1932. Of the 424 persons in prison 396 were 
serving sentences and comprised 387 men and 9 women. The 
number of persons who served sentences of imprisonment in lieu of 
paying fines was 916, including 7 women. 

Health.—The Prison Medical Officer reports that the health of 
the prisoners has been satisfactory and the sanitary conditions good. 
Deaths in hospital during the year numbered five, compared with 
seven in 1933, twenty-two in 1932 and thirty-three in 1931. There 
were two cases of suicide by hanging. 

Industrial School.—The Barkly Industrial School for male 
juvenile offenders, which was until 1st July, 1934, administered as 
a unit of the Prisons Department, hag been entirely removed from 
Prison control and is now a separate institution under the super- 
vision of the Inspector-General of Police. 

The number of boys in the School at the end of the year was 54, 
compared with 46 in 1933 and 47 in 1932. There were 28 admis- 
sions and 20 discharges during the year. 

The ordinary primary school education of the inmates is under- 
taken by officers of the Schools Department, while the manual 
instruction in agriculture and certain trades is given by Instructors 
and Assistant Instructors borne on the establishment of the 
Industrial School. 

The health of the boys is uniformly excellent and their physical 
reformation is remarkable. 

The After-care Committee, which was appointed in 1932 to look 
after the question of the employment of the boys on discharge, 
has done excellent work and has recently developed into a Visiting 
Committee with wide powers of inspection and advice which are 
being employed’with great advantage to the School and its inmates. 


XIV.— LEGISLATION. 


A list of the more important Ordinances passed during the year 
under review is given in Appendix I to this Report. 

Certain Ordimances of rather domestic concern were passed 
dealing with speed of motor vehicles, road traffic, net-fishing, 
and penalizing the possession of raw sugar for purposes other than 
exportation, authorizing a special marriage and a burial, reducing 
the duration of labour contracts and the age for dispensing with 
parents’ consent to the marriage of their sons, preventing the 
employment of females at night in factories, consolidating educa- 
tion laws, and regulating probation of offences. 

Others attempt to work for economic organization and progress ; 
the more important being :—(i) the imposition of a so-called ‘‘ poll 
tax’? graduated according to the income of individuals and com- 
panies with increasing fixed amounts for the several steps in the 
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ladder of incomes between Rs.5,000 and Rs.70,000, the tax being 
the same for all incomes beyond Rs.70,000 (Ordinance No. 32); 
(ii) two Ordinances establishing a new paper and silver currency 
(Nos. 13 and 39 respectively), the new notes being no longer 
compulsorily payable in silver, the coins being special to Mauritius 
but of the same silver standard composition as the Indian Rupees, 
which are not redeemable in new coins and will soon cease to be 
legal tender; (iii) a comprehensive radio-communication Ordi- 
nance (No. 36) facilitating the use of wireless apparatus and regu- 
lating all cognate matters in a line with recent international 
arrangements ; (iv) the creation of a Mauritius Local Defence Force 
on the lines of the English Territorial Forces legislation and 
regulations (No. 19). 

Social progress is also achieved, in accordance with international 
ideals, in the matters following :— 


Employment of Women, Young Persons, and Children— 
(No. 37), an Ordinance making operative in this Colony the 
International Labour Conventions regulating :—(1) The admis- 
sion of children to industrial employment; (2) The night work of 
young persons in industry; (3) The night work of women in 
indusiry ; (4) The admission of children to employment at sea. 


Minimum Wages—(No. 41), another Ordinance applying to 
Mauritius the International Labour Convention concerning the 
creation of machinery for the fixing of minimum wages, whenever 
necessary, in respect of any trade or occupation. 

Dangerous Drugs—(No. 5), an Ordinance regulating the importa- 
tion and sale of opium and other drugs. 

Certain import duties were altered in amending Customs Tariff 
Ordinances, with a view to increasing Imperial Preference on the 
articles concerned, and special Ordinances regulating the importa- 
tion of textiles of foreign origin were readily accepted by the 
Council of Government in furtherance of the policy of imperial 
solidarity. 

Lastly, both in the interest of labour and to minimize chances 
of accidents to workmen, as well as again to favour British manu- 
facture, an important consolidated and amending Ordinance pro- 
vides comprehensively for the control of boilers, their use and 
inspection, and cognate matters, while it imposes the gradual 
replacing of existing engines and pipes by material of standard 
British specification. 


XV.— FINANCE. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 

The Revenue of the Colony for the financial year ended 30th 
June, 1934, amounted to Rs.16,567,110.18, being Rs.1,414,129.18 
above the Estimates and Rs.13,633,308.12 below the Revenue of 
the previous year, which was Rs.30,200,418.30. The Revenue 
normally becoming due and collected during the previous year 
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was Rs.14,503,504, and the increase in the amount shown for that 
year was due to special adjustments comprising, inter alia, the 
following transfers to Revenue :— 


Bs. 

Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund __... « 5 ,032,347.84 

Government Scholarship Fund ... ae 539,769.17 

Improvement and Development Fund ... 6,317,717.98 

Mauritius Loan, 1922 2s se ..  1,862,678.99 
Unexpected balance, Sugar Industry 

Loan, 1929... 3 mS ee = 7,815.90 

18,259 829.88 


The Expenditure for the financial year 1933-34 amounted to 
Rs.14,634,338.98, being Rs.161,876.98 above the Estimates and 
Rs.823,749.71 above the Expenditure for the previous year. 

The Revenue during the financial year 1933-34 exceeded the 
Expenditure by Rs.1,932,771.20, and the surplus balance on 30th 
June, 1934, amounted to Rs.14,876,571.13. 

Of the Expenditure for 1933-34, Rs.4,906,498.89 were spent on 
‘“ Personal Emoluments’’ and Rs.9,727,840.09 on ‘‘ Other 
Charges.'’ The corresponding figures for 1932-33 were 
Rs.4,741,399.51 for ‘‘ Personal Emoluments ’’ and Rs.9,069,189.76 
m ‘‘ Other Charges.’ 

The following is a comparative statement of the Revenue and 
Expenditure for the last five years :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
Rs. Rs. 
1929-30... oa an 14,483,467 15 575,001 
1930-381... eae As 11,552,210 16,092,073 
1931-32... aes oe 12,160,278 17,704,574 
1932-33... aon ate 30,200,418 13,810,589 
1933-34 16,567,110 14,634,339 


The Colonial SGovsrnnsenkp pays a Military contribution of 54 per 
cent. of its Revenue (total Revenue exclusive of land sales, Irriga- 
tion—Mare aux Vacoas and other water works—revenue, contribu- 
tion towards Loan 1922 charges and special export duty on sugar) 
as a contribution to the cost of the garrison maintained in the 
Colony by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 

The annual contribution was reduced to £15,000 for the two 
years 1932-33 and 1933-34, and the amount paid for the year ended 
30th June, 1934, was Rs.229,944.81. 


Public Debt. 


The Public Debt of the Colony on 30th June, 1934, was 
£3 ,246,994 7s. 7d. Against this liability there was an accumulated 
Sinking Fund of 41,699,669 11s. 1d., as compared with 
£1,652,076 7s. 8d. on 30th June, 1933. 
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Assets and Liabilities. 


The Assets and Liabilities at the end of the year amounted to 
Rs.26,451,557.23 and Rs.11,574,986.10 showing a surplus of 


Rs.14,876,571.18. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES As AT 30TH JUNE, 1934. 





Liabilities. Assets. 
Rs. cs. Rs. cs. 
Other Colonial Governments 16,143.94 Cash Balances 4,027,705.09 
Deposits 2,160,586.84 Remittances in transit ... 34,939.81 
Loan Funds unexpended . 561,498.14 Surplus Funds No. 1 2,413,804.15 
Appropriated Funds 8,836,757.18 invested 

Balance: Surplus of Assets 14,876,571.13 1922 Loan Funds invested 200,000.00 
over Liabilities at 30th 1931 Loan Funds invested 249,968.67 
June, 1934. Other Colonial -Govern- 12,207.12 

ments. 
Advances ... 10,216,553.76 
Unallocated Stores A 502,853.11 
Appropriated Funds in- 8,793,525.52 

vested. 
Rs.26,451,557.23 


Rs. 26,451,557.23 


Description of the Main Heads of Taxation and their Yield. 


The main heads of taxation with their yield for the current year 
as compared with the preceding year are the following :— 


1982-83 1933-384 
Rs. cs. Rs. cs. 
Customs—Import duties 4,423,265.79 5,049,417.16 
906,251.76 978,443.38 


55 —Export duties* 


Excise duty on rum issued for Home 


1,632,897.07 _1,761,248.78 


consumption 
Licence duty 1,112,698.23 1,126,758.62 
Tobacco excise 1,335,297.07 1,175,639.20 
Taxes on vehicles and animals 371,992.07 402,866.01 
as as 403,293.43 304,396.26 


Hause Tax 





* Includes special export duty on sugar. 


Customs Duties. 

The revenue from Customs duties for the year 1934 was 
Rs.4,899.209 for imports and Rs.788,624 for exports. (Excluding 
amount levied on exports for specific purposes.) 

The figures for the previous years were :— 

) 
Import duty. Export duty. 
R 


8. Rs. 
1933 4,689.026 863,472 
3,935.185 752,832 


1932 
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Customs Tariff (Summarized). 


The following shows the rates of duty on the principal imports 
and exports on the 31st December, 1934 :— 


Imports. 
Rice R.1°63 per 100 Wines in casks Rs.22-00 per hec- 
kilos. up to 14°. tolitre. 
Dholl Rs.1-14 per 100 Wines in cases R.0-33 per litre. 
kilos, up to 14° (still). 
Flour R.0°94 per 100 Spirits (proof)... Rs.6-87 per litre. 
kilos. Tobacco, manu- Rs.15-0U per kilo. 
Fertilizers R.0-11toRs.1-10 factured. 
per 100 kilos. Tobacco, cigar- Rs.16-50 per kilo. 
Petroleum oil .... Rs.5-28 per hec- ettes. 
tolitre. Vegetable oil, Rs5-50 to Rs. 
Petroleumspirits Rs.14-00 per hec- other than 9-00 per 100 
tolitre. olive. kilos. 
Soap,common ... Rs.1:93 per 100 Most manufac- 5:5t055 per cent. 
kilos. tured articles. ad valorem. 


Exports. 


R.0-46 per 100 * Aloe fibre 
kilos. 


*Sugar ... Rs.4-0 per 1,000 


kilos. 





* Nore—The duty on sugar is only for special purposes as under :— 
R.0-03 per cent. kilos for destruction of Phytalus Smithi; 


0-03, 4, » 9 College of Agriculture; 
0-04 ,, cr 5 » Sugar Industry Reserve Fund; 
0-36, » 9 inrefund of loans. 


The duty on aloe fibre includes Rs.3 per 1,C00 kilos in refund of loan to 
the hemp industry. 


Principal preferential rates on imports. 
Preferential. 
5-5 per cent. ad valorem 


General. 

Motor vehicles of all 36% per cent. ad valorem 
kinds, including 
tyres and tubes 
therefor. 

Silk manufactures (in- 


B r 165 4, oy os ” 55 non 
cluding art silk), 


or R.0-55 per kilo or R.1-75 per kilo 
whichever is the higher 
R.1-10 per kilo. Rs.2-75 per kilo. 
R.0-30 per 100 kilos. R.1-00 per 100 kilos. 


Indigo 
Cement 


Cinema films... 
Machinery, industrial 
Cotton manufactures 


Hardware 
Coal ... 


Free R.0-04 per metre. 

R.1-45 per 100 kilos. 5-5 per cent. advalorem. 

13 per cent. ad valorem. 26 per cent. ad valorem. 
and also specific rates in certain cases. 

11 per cent. ad valorem. 22 per cent. ad valorem. 

R.0-8 per 100 kil. 


R.0-42 per 100 kilos, 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 
The duty on rum for home consumption is Rs.2.75° per litre of 
23 degrees Cartier and an additional duty of 12 cents per litre 
for every degree above 23 degrees Cartier. 
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The duty on spirits to be denaturated for heating and lighting 
purposes is 4 cents per litre at 36 degrees Cartier and an additional 
duty of 4 cents per hectolitre or fraction thereof for every degree 
above 36 degrees Cartier. 


The duty on spirits to be denaturated for use as motor fuel is 
4 cents per litre or fraction thereof at any degree Cartier. 


The duty on alcohol for the preparation of medicinal tinctures 
and drugs is 10 cents per litre at any degree, but the duty on 
alcohol delivered for the preparation of ‘‘ Alcoolats ’’ in accordance 
with the formulae laid down in the British Pharmacopoeia or the 
French Codes or any other medicinal tinctures and drugs as 
notified in the Gazette is Rs.2.50 per litre at 23 degrees Cartier, 
with an additional duty of 10 cents per litre for every degree above 
23 degrees Cartier. 

The duty on vinegar is Rs.1.70 per hectolitre on vinegar not 
exceeding 8 degrees of strength and an additional duty of 18 cents 
per degree and per hectolitre on all vinegar above 8 degrees. 


According to the Excise figures the number of litres of spirits 
distilled in 1933-1934 (July to June) was 1,126,487 litres as com- 
pared with an average of 900,332 litres for the past five years. 

The duty on wine and other liquor (excepting rum and com- 
pounded rum) manufactured in the Colony which contain more than 
4 degrees of alcohol according to Gay Lussac’s alcoholometer is 
as follows :— 

(i) on all such duce not exceeding 14 degrees by Gay 
Lussac’s alcoholometer, a duty of 15 cents per litre ; 

(ii) on all such liquor exceeding 14 degrees a duty at the 
same rate and on the same scale as the Customs duty on wines 
payable under the Customs Tariff Ordinance. 

An excise duty of Ra.4 per kilog. is charged on leaf tobacco used 
for the manufacture of tobacco for local consumption. 

According to the official figures the quantity of tobacco manu- 
factured in the year 1934 was 337,673.100 kilos as compared with 
321,931.100 in 1933. 

The excise duty collected on tobacco during the last two financial 
and calendar years respectively is given below :— 


Rs. 
Financial year 1932-33 .... bee ee 1,335 ,3832.45 
Financial year 1933-34... 0 a 1,175 ,639.20 
Calendar year 1933 ae 8 ce 1,182,074.35 
Calendar year 1934 18 % “ 1,219 407.20 


The Stamp Laws were amended and consolidated by the passing 
on 23rd November, 1926, of Ordinance 22 of 1926. This Ordinance 
was put into force on 28rd July, 1927, by Proclamation No. 32 of 
1927. 
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Stamp duties are of three kinds :— 

(1) A duty in proportion to the size of the paper used ; 
(2) a fixed duty ; and 
(3) an ad valorem duty. 

The Stamp Ordinance No. 22 of 1926 was amended in 1932 by 
the passing of Ordinance No. 26 of 1932 to provide for the increase 
from 4 to 10 cents of the stamp duty on cheques drawn on banks 
in and out of the Colony and on receipts as defined in Article 2 (5) 
of the Stamp (Consolidated) Ordinance, 1926. 


House Tax. 


Rates.—1 per cent. per annum on any building asséssed over 
Rs.500. 

Yield.—The amount collected during the financial year 1933-34 
was Rs.304,396.26. 

Method of Assessment.—Any building liable to the house tax is 
assessed according to its full and fair value. In assessing the full 
and fair value, the valuer takes into consideration the actual or 
possible rent a tenant may be reasonably expected to pay for such 
building. This applies only to buildings whose basic value is above 
Rs.500 and on which the annual tax is 1 per cent. on the value. 

_ Method of Collection.—For the purpose of collecting the house 
tax when the assessment arrived at is final for the year, notices for 
payment are served upon owners of buildings and the tax is paid 
to the Cashier of the district in which it is levied or to the Chief 
Cashier, Treasury. 


Graduated Poll Tax. 


As from 1st July, 1984, a poll tax, graduated according to the 
taxpayer's income, was imposed in this Colony. The tax applies to 
persons resident in the Colony and also to non-residents, in respect 
of all income accruing in, derived from, or received in the Colony, 
the basis of assessment being the income of the year preceding the 
year of assessment. There are certain features which distinguish 
the tax very definitely from a normal income tax :-— 

(a) Tax is payable in two instalments, on 31st October and 
30th April in the year of assessment, in accordance with a 
simple form of return consisting of a single total of income 
without any details whatever. Not later that 31st October, 
any taxpayer whose income exceeds Rs.5,000 is required to 
make his return and to pay the first instalment without any 
assessment being made upon him. Thereafter the Commis- 
sioner of Poll Tax has the right to refuse to accept the return 
and to make an estimated assessment.. He also has the right 
to demand detailed returns from any person who has not already 
made a return and paid tax and to make estimated assessments 
upon such persons. 
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(b) Tax is imposed by reference to a graduated scale which 
applies to incomes exceeding Rs.5,000. There is no standard 
rate of tax, incomes being classified in categories to which 
fixed amounts of tax apply, the maximum tax being Rs.6,150 
which applies to all incomes exceeding Rs.70,000. 


(c) No personal allowances of any kind are in force. 
(d) Depreciation is not allowed as a deduction. 


(e) There is no provision for any carry forward of losses 
but as the tax is levied on aggregate income from all sources, 
a loss in any one year is set off against income of the same year. 


(f) There is no deduction of tax at the source and with 
certain minor exceptions dividends and interest are allowable 
as deductions in computing taxable income. 


In two respects the tax is noticeably different from the poll taxes 
levied in Kenya and Tanganyika :— 


(a) Persons taxable include artificial legal entities as well 
as individuals. 


(b) A consideration of the taxpayer’s residence or ordinary 
residence is irrelevant as a test of liability to tax. 


The tax is unique and is the result of local conditions peculiar 
to this Colony. 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


A critical situation arose during the latter part of the year owing 
to low prices and the large reduction of the 1934 sugar crop 
consequent on the severe drought which prevailed during the 
period November, 1933, to April, 1934. 

The sugar production was only 178-86 thousand tons for the 
year under review against 261-46 thousand tons for the previous 
year and an average of 235-53 thousand tons in respect of the 
years 1927-32, exclusive of 1931 when on account of a severe hurri- 
cane the output was reduced to 164-01 thousand tons. 

This reduction in the sugar crop of 1934 and the low prices fetched 
for sugar caused a considerable depletion of the sterling usually 
available in London for the financing of the 1935-36 crop and, 
in response to representations made that financial assistance was 
urgently required, the Government agreed to guarantee the repay- 
ment up to a maximum of £450,000 to the London banks which 
would open credit by overdrafts to the local banks repayable after 
the sale of the 1935 crop. 

The Colony continued to enjoy the benefit of the General Imperial 
Preference amounting to about 3s. 9d. per cwt. on all Colonial 
sugars consigned to the United Kingdom. Important changes 
were however introduced during the year in the system of special 
preference given in 1932 and instead of the special preference of 
Is. Od. per ewt. on the total crop exported and an additional 
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preference of 1s. Od. per cwt. on a prescribed quota, amounting to 
104,000 tons in the case of Mauritius, it was decided by His 
Majesty's Government to grant a special preference of 3s. Od. 
per cwt. on a quantity of Colonial sugars limited to 360,000 tons, 
the quota of Mauritius sugar entitled to such preference being 
fixed at 112,400 tons. 

A certain proportion of the 1933 crop, amounting to 89,530 tons 
of sugar, which was still unsold or had been sold on the basis 
of the existing preference, was due to arrive in Mngland after 
the date of announcement of the introduction of the new system 
of preference and, on representations made by the local producers 
that this state of things would result in severe losses and would 
nullify the benefit of the special quota for 1933, His Majesty’s 
Government agreed, as a special case, that the quota allotted to 
Mauritius in respect of the year 1934 should be increased by 15,000 
tons, equivalent in cash value to £45,000. 

With a total production of about 179,000 tons of sugar for the 
year, the value of the preference amounted to roughly £1,100,000 
in respect of the 1934-35 crop. 

The Colony’s contribution towards Imperial Funds in respect 
of military expenditure, which had been reduced to £15,000 a 
year for the financial years 1932-33 and 1933-34 with a view to 
assisting in the recovery of financial equilibrium, was fixed at 
£44,000 (Rs.586,520) during the year 1934-35 representing the 
actual cost of the garrison. Calculated on the statutory basis of 
54 per cent. of the revenue of the Colony liable to Military con- 
tribution, the amount to be paid to Imperial funds would have 
stood at about Rs.725,000, or a benefit of about Rs.140,000 to the 
Colony. 

During the year 1934 radical changes were effected in the 
monetary system of the Colony comprising (a) the calling in of 
the Currency Notes in circulation and the issue of new Currency 
Notes by the enactment of Ordinance No. 13 of 1984, and (b) 
the abandonment of the Indian rupee, half-rupee and quarter-rupce 
silver coins, and their replacement by a silver rupee and its sub- 
divisions of the Government of Mauritius (Ordinance No. 39 of 
1934). The new coins were put into circulation during the year 
while the domonetization of the Indian rupee and its sub-divisions 
was postponed to a later date. 

It was decided not to enforce the Ordinance which was passed 
in 1932 for the imposition of an income tax and provision was 
made by the enactment of Ordinance No. 32 of 1934 for the im- 
position of a so-called ‘‘ poll tax’’ graduated according to the 
income of individuals and companies with increasing fixed amounts 
of tax for the several steps in the ladder of incomes between Rs.5,000 
and Rs.70,000. In June, 1934, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies granted an interview to three delegates chosen by a number 
of taxpayers of the Colony to proceed to England and protest 
against the imposition of this tax. After discussion the decision 
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to introduce some measure of direct taxation in the form of the 
so-called ‘‘ poll tax ’’ was finally maintained by the Secretary of 
State. 

In July, 1934, the Governor appointed a Committee to examine 
the extent and character of permanent unemployment in the Colony 
and to report whether any steps were practicable to mitigate the 
immediate effects thereof and whether any measures could be de- 
vised to deal with conditions which tend towards the increase of 
permanent unemployment. - 

The number of persons whose registration as unemployed was 
accepted by the Committee was 3,603. They were grouped into 
the following categories :— 


Unskilled labour a ak ae le we 909 
Skilled labour a om Seo ar .. 1,846 
Clerks aa <a ree ae ale ee 848 

Total hee mee fase a ... 8,608 


On the recommendation of the Committee steps were taken to 
put in hand various works of public utility calculated to give 
employment to as many persons as possible who were out of work. 

A local Defence Force styled ‘‘ The Mauritius Territorial Force ’’ 
was established during the year by the enactment of Ordinance 
No. 19 of 1934. The Force is raised and maintained by the Governor 
and the whole of the expenditure on its maintenance is defrayed 
by the Revenues of the Colony. It is under the command of the 
Senior Military Officer Commanding the Regular Forces in the 
Colony. : 

The Island was visited in June, 1934, by H.M.8. Hawkins 
flying the flag of Vice-Admiral M. E. Dunbar Nasmith, V.C., 
C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the East Indies Station, and in 
July, 1934, by the French war vessel Bougainville. 


APPENDIX I. 

Forty-eight Ordinances were passed by the Council of Government and assented 
to by the Governor during the year 1934. Amongst them the following may be 
noted. 

No. Title. 

13 An Ordinance to make provision with respect to the Currency Notes of 
the Colony and to place the issue of such Currency Notes upon a permanent. 
basis. (Mauritius Currency Notes.) 

19 An Ordinance to provide for the establishment and regulation of a Local 
Defence Force in Mauritius (Mauritius Territorial Force). 

256 An Ordinance to regulate the importation of textiles (Importation of 
Textiles (Quotas) ). 

32 An Ordinance to authorize the levy of a poll tax graduated according to the 
taxpayer’s income (Graduated Poll Tax). 

39 An Ordinance to provide for the issue and currency of Mauritius silver 

coins (Coinage). 
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APPENDIX II. 
List of PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO MAURITIUS WHICH ARE OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
Title. Agents for Sale. Price. 
T’Eylandt Mauritius: Esquisses His- Out of print 
toriques, 1698-1710.* 
Le de France: Esquisses Historiques, ditto 
1715-1833. By Albert Pitot.* 
Statistiques de I’Ile Maurice et ses ditto 
Dependences (Mauritius, 1886). By 
Baron d’Unienville.* 
Le Folk-lore Mauricien (Maison-neuve, ditto 
Paris, 1888). 
Le Patois Creole Mauricien (Mauritius, ditto 
1880). By Charles Baissac. 
Renseignements pour servir a histoire ditto 
de I’Ile de France et ses Dependences 
(Mauritius, 1890). By Adrien d’Epinay. 
Mauritius Illustrated. By A. MacMillan* ditto 
Annual Reports on the Social and | His Majesty’s Stationery | 2s. (approx.) 
Economic Progress of the People of Office, London. 
Mauritius.* 
Financial situation of Mauritius, Report ditto 4s. 6d. 
of a Commission appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
December, 1931.* 
Mauritius Blue Book * Crown Agents for the Rs.5+84 
Colonies. 
A School History of Mauritius. By | MacMillan & Co., London 28. 6d. 
W. H. Ingrams.* 
Report on the Anophelinae of Mauritius | Colonial Secretary’s Office, Rs.10 
and on certain aspects of Malaria in Mauritius. 
the Colony. By Malcolm E. MacGregor.* 
Report on Medical and Sanitary matters ditto Ra.15 
in Mauritius by Andrew Balfour, C.B., 
CM.G., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P.E., 
D.P.H.* 
Mauritius Almanach and Commercial | The General Printing and Rs.10 
Handbook. By Andre Bax.* Stationery Co. Ltd., 
Mauritius. 
L’Tle Maurice (Mauritius, 1921). By ditto Rs.3 
W. Edward Hart.* 
Island of Mauritius. By Raymond ditto 
Philogene.* 
Tle _de France-Documents pour son | Government _ Printing Rs.10 
Histoire Civile et Militaire. By Saint Office, Mauritius. 
Elme le Duc.* 
Sea Fights and Corsairs of the Indian Mauritius Rs.50 
Ocean. By H. C. M. Austen, C.B.E. 

















* May be consulted in the Colonial Office Library. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


MIGRATION. 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
aie mental Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] ls. 6d. (le. 8d.) 
LTA. 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. (Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. (Colonial No. 68.} 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930, 
Summary of Proceedings. (Cd. 3717.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.3 48. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference). {Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3628.} 2s. (28. 24.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proccedings. {Cmd. 3629.} 38. (3s. 3d.). 
KENYA. 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (35. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenya. May, 1932. (Cmd. 4093.] 2a. (28. 2d.). 
KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 
[Cmd. 4235.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 7d.). 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cm4. 4182.} 2s. 6d. (28. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
[Colonial No. 100.) 1s. (1a. 1d.). 


1933-34. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission. March, 1933. 
(Cmd. 4368.} 3s. 6d. (38, 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 7 
Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
[Cmd. 4114.] 28. 6d. (2a. Od.). 
MALAYA. 


Report of Brigadier-Genera) Sir 8. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G.. K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. [Cmd. 4276.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES. 
Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
(Crd. 4034.] 4s. 6d. (48. 10¢.). 
WEST INDIES. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 

Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] Is. (1s. 14.). 

Report of a Cummiasion appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 

Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 

ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.) 2s. (24. 2d.). 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 


[Cmd. 4586.] 48. 6d. (4s. 10d.). 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 193 


1. 

[Cmd. 3938.) 1s. (1s. 2Qd.). 

THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. , ae 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 
ctober, 1931. (Cmd. 8406.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 

PALESTINE, 

Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Developn 
Hopo Simpson, C.1.E., 1930. [Cmd 
Appendix to Report, containing Mapa. [Cmd. 
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.} 3s. (88, 3d.) 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


HLM. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports oa the 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 
50s. per annum. (This rate does not include Mandated 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased and 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 





BAHAMAS. KEDAH AND PERLIS. 

BARBADOS. KELANTAN. 

BASUTOLAND. aa A 

eT ANALAND PROTECTORATE. ENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. SIERRA LEONE. 

Fiji. SOMALILAND. 

GAMBIA. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
GIBRALTAR. SWAZILAND. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. NDS PROTECTORATE. 






GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA. TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
HONG KONG. TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
JAMAICA, UGANDA. 

JOHORE. ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE, 


————————————————————— 
MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 





PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. BRITISH CAMEROONS, 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. BRITISH TOGOLAND. 
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CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies. Protectorates, and 
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CoLonres, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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AN ECONoMIc SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1932, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Introductory. 


EYLON is justly famed for its scenic beauty, its archeological 

remains, the wealth of its legendary history and its philosophic 

idealism. Men of Lanka have many good reasons to be proud 
of their country. It is the scenic beauty of Ceylon which makes 
the first appeal. This is the lure which attracts the tourist and the 
globe trotter. The bustling visitor on a Cook’s tour who disembarks 
at Colombo and waits for the return of the boat from Rangoon has 
ten days to burn or to beautify. He becomes the searcher of guide 
books and directories and is fortunate if he has a resident friend to 
pilot him at the lowest expenditure of time and money through the 
round of familiar sights. The visitor who is breathlessly hurried from 
scene to scene will be impressed with the modernity of much that he 
sees—up-to-date hotels, banks, fashionable shops, displaying a wealth 
of English as well as Asiatic materials side by side or in adjacent 
buildings, cinema houses, electric tramways and vigilant taxis and 
tropical bungalows of the well-to-do, designed for utility and comfort 
with no bizarre element about them. The main roadways of Colombo 
are such as any European city may be proud of. All the conveniences 
of civilization are at the beck and call of the tourist; and so he may 
dine in comfort, eating caviare and drinking champagne and heady 
liquor at expensive hotels or dining cabaret-fashion to the irresistible 
strains of jazz. But in another mood he will long to get closer to 
nature, and this he can do in any part of Ceylon which borders on 
the sea, if he chooses to wake up early. The sketch facing page 7 
‘* Southern Morning ’’ is such as might have evoked the lines of a 
local poet, Rev. Perey Cash :— 


“* God is again beginning, for the day is new.” 


And as the day grows older, he may quote yet another line of the 
same poet: 
“Land of the fairy-haunted lawns.’’ 


The fairies in this picture are palm trees which, like the box of Pandora, 
for many a generation have showered their blessings on men both of 
high and low degree. The only thing left for the growers of the 
coconut palm is hope that the ‘‘ consols of the East ’’ may rise in 
value again: and the coconut industry be rescued from the slough of 
depression by some miracle. The coconut palm is remarkable ‘for its 
beauty as well as its utility. The method of plucking the fruit is still 
primitive but efficient. The gentleman (facing page 25) with the ring 
round his ankle is ascending to pluck the ripe nuts, and he has been 
caught at a remarkable angle. The proof of the plucking is in the 
drinking (p. 27). At noon-day King coconut is the sweetest of drinks. 
But the visitor will not linger in coconut groves for ever. When he 
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hag grown blasé at being hurled through space in petrol-driven cars, he 
may try the sensation of being pulled by rickshaw. The young fellow 
between the shafts (p. 91) can take him at a goodly pace; be has not 
yet begun to show the wear and tear of this method of propulsion; 
but the rickshaw takes its toll of youth, and so the passenger must be 
Meo after his ride and at the journey’s end pay a liberal fare 
‘p. 106). 

All types of merchants and merchandise may be found in the bazaat 
quarter—known as the Pettah (English for Pitakotuwa, outside the 
Fort), once the fashionable quarter of Colombo, now the seat of a busy 
trade in hardware, millinery, haberdashery, fruit and every kind of 
saleable article except perhaps peanuts and monkeys, as well as the 
haunt of pedlars, and boasting the possession of half the wealth of 
Ceylon—for it is here the Borah, Indian and Japanese merchants and 
the cream of Oriental Big Business foregather, and it is through these 
men that the wealth of the Banks is distributed. 

But sometimes the tourist grows impatient to escape from the 
utilitarianism of Colombo and to get into the open country. There is 
a well-favoured route which takes the tourist south where he may see 
the ramparts of Galle and the old Dutch church. He may travel by 
rail to any corner af the Island or he may prefer the controlled speed 
of the motor-car. If he is.a sportsman the jungles and) the game 
sanctuary of Hambantota will detain him for an inordinate length of 
time. If his desire is for other joys than those of Nimrod, he will 
penetrate to the interior and explore the environs of Tissamaharama. 
Here he will behold the remains of a vanished civilization, and if he is 
possessed of a historical sense, he will be glad to hear something of the 
ancient glories of the Sinhalese. I+ is this quarter which gave birth to 
the greatest of the Sinhalese kings of antiquity. The story of the 
wedding of King Vijaya with Kuveni is one of the legends with which 
the history of the Sinhalese race is embellished. The ancient his- 
torians, like Herodotus, hit the ‘‘ happy mean beween jejuneness and 
turgidity ’’; they thought that history was a form of poetry, and mixed 
much imaginative matter with the narrative of fact. The history of the 
Sinhalese given in the Mahavamsa with fact and legend so beautifully 
intertwined is well worth perusing. The traveller who is asked to 
read these legends will say: ‘‘ All right, another time,’’ and will pass 
on to Haputale and Hakgalla gardens. But in getting there, he will 
experience a remarkable translation from tropical heat to a temperate 
clime. Hakgalla is on the skirts of Nuwara Eliya, and from its highest 
point—Pedro—one can watch the sunrise, and look across the hills to 
where it is said the Buddha once planted his foot—Adam’s Peak (p. 2). 

Adam’s Peak suggests a wonderful climb on foot, and a wonder 
whether there will be time to do it; but there are only five days more 
and the tourist is reluctantly bound to abandon the idea. But there 
is still Kandy, and its more unsophisticated peoples who boast that 
they were never conquered by the foreigner, and its sacred Temple of 
the Tooth (p. 34). The tourist hears of the procession at the Perahers, 
@ crowning autumnal festival with its troop of monstrous decorative 
elephants reverently carrying sacred relics in procession to the sound 
of music and tinkling of cymbals and agile dancing feet (p. 44). The 
regalia of the dancers is a work of art, and their dance suggestive of 
agelong passions and almost forgotten meanings. The dancers shown 
facing page 44 are experts, whose skill is commonly displayed at 
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SHADOW OF SRIPADA (ADAM'S PEAR). 


religious ceremonies. But similar entertainment is provided at 
weddings, where a retinue of dancers, singing as they go, precedes the 
bridal party (p. 47). 

From Kandy one may take the road to Dambulla, and Sigiriya— 
where there are the relics of undying art still to be seen (pp. 60 & 70). 
These are the things of which Ceylonese may justly be proud. Thence 
to Polonnaruwa (p. 78) where the remains of a great civilization 
enchani the eye and fill the heart with wonder, and on to Anuradha- 
pura, the seat of a great civilization and a greater religion. The “‘ bare 
runied choirs ’’ of fallen colonnades of old palaces and perished fanes 
are there to tell of past glories and conjure back the ghosts of peoples 
long since dead. The Mahavamsa records the invasion of the Tamils 
from the North, and of the coming of Buddhism to Ceylon. But space 
and time do not permit more than superficial comment on the vanity 
of human greatness. The glamour of temporal magnificence is past, 
but the sacred Bo-tree siill lives on as the emblem of an imperishable 
faith. Sic transit gloria mundi. The tourist, if he is sufficiently 
sensitive, registers a vow that he will go more deeply into the story 
of this people who have a quaint elegance and charm of their own. 
He hopes to come again some day. And so Salaam and God speed! 


Srruation anp Dimensions. 


Ceylon lies between 5° 55’ and 9° 50’ N. latitude and 79° 42’ and 
81° 53’ E. longitude. The greatest length of the Island from north 
to south, i.e., from Point Palmyra to Dondra Head, is 270 miles; its 
greatest width 140 miles, from Colombo on the west coast to Sanga- 
mankanda on the east. Its area is 25,332 square miles, nearly the 
same as that of Holland and Belgium, or about half the size of 
England. 

The approximate distances of Colombo, the chief port of Ceylon, 
from the other chief world ports, and the average tariff for the itinerary 
are given below :— 





Approxi- Approxi- 
Colombo to London. Nautical mate Nautical mate 
Miles. Days’ Miles. Days’ 
Journey. Journey. 
Aden 8 Shanghai (touching at Singa- 
Suez 12 pore and Hong Kong) +. 3,966 .. 17 
Port Said 13 Yokohama (via Singapore and 
Marseilles. 16 Hong Kong) + 6,083 .. 23 
atest (gira Bow 
altar (direc , oe 
London (by sea via Marseliles) 7,005.8 Colas te erate 
London (by sea direct) 6,725 .. 20 3,121 9 
London (overland) +» 5,868 .. 17 Adelate (touching at Freman- “7 7 
Melbourne (touching at Fre- 
mantle and Adelaide) ~. 4,979 .. 15 
é Sydney (touchin at Fremantle, 
Colombo to India, &c. Adelaide, and Melbourne) .. 5,556 .. 18 
saci (touching at Madras) 1,360 oe i Colombo to South Africa, dc. 
Rangoon ie +e 1,240 2. 44 Mauritius . 2,099 10 
Penang oe «- 1,276 .. 5 Durban. (touching at South : 
Singa ore 1,567 .. 6 African ports) 3,680 18 
Hong § cong (touching at Sings Cape Town (touching at South 
113 18 ‘African ports) + 4,362 .. 21-30) 
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PASSAGE FARES. 


Colombe to London :-—~ Colombo-Y okohama :— 
1st class single «. £54 to £80 1st class single by P.& 0... £46 
2nd class single +. £40 to £50 2nd class single by P.& 0... £26 
3rd and tourist single + £27 to £62 
: Colombo- Bombay :— 
Colombo-Sydney :— 1st class single + £10 
Jat class single a. £48 2nd class single - & 
gna cin single we £32 ioe 
rd and tourist eingle oe £22 Al 
Colombo-Calcutta :— 
¢ 1st class or cabin single .. £10 
Colombo: Melbourne :— 2nd class single oe B 
let class single oo £45 
2nd class single +. £30 
8rd and tourist single +. £21 to £40 Colombo- Rangoon — 
ist class single .. Bs. 180 
Colombo-Durban :— 
lat class single e. £27108. to £35  Colombo-Port Said :— 
2nd class'aingle oe £20 1st class single ve £40 to £60 
2nd class single «+ £29 to £40 
Colombo-Singapore :— 3rd class and tourist single. £18 to £53 
1st class single by P.& O. , £22 A 
2nd class single by P.& O. £14 Colombo- Marseilles :-— 
Ist clsss single oe ary bots 
iz esd. 2nd class single 
ColomborBone Kone» 3rd and tourist single 1. £20 to £60 
1st class single by P.& O. . £36 
2nd class single by P.& O. = £20 Colomho-Bostun and New York £60 to £95 


Facilities provided at the Passenger Jetty for the storage of baggage 
are described on page 83. Passengers’ baggage is defined by the 
Customs Regulations to mean bona fide baggage (which includes wear 
ing apparel and personal effects) of a passenger accompanying him or 
arriving in Ceylon within one month, before or after his arrival, or 
within such time as the Collector of Customs in the circumstances 
deems reasonable. With certain exceptions, passengers’ baggage is 
exempt from duty. 

The Ceylon Government Railway serves the principal towns of the 
Island, and offers to visitors excellent facilities for inland travel. 
Cheap first class tourist tickets obtainable from the Booking Office at 
the Jetty, the Fort Station, and recognized tourist agents at Rs. 50 
(£8. 158.) for two weeks and Rs. 75 (£5. 128. 6d.) for one month, permit 
tourists to travel 951 miles of railway and visit the most important and 
historic towns. Servants accompanying tourists are issued third class 
tickets at Rs. 15 (£1. 2s. 6d.) for two weeks and Rs. 25 (£1. 17s. 6d.) 
for one month. 

The distances from Colombo to some of the principal towns of the 
Island, and information regarding sleeping and restaurant cars, &c., 
are found on pages 87-89. 

There is no legal tariff for taxi-cabs within the Municipal limits of 
Colombo, but the usual scale of fares is as follows :— 


For the first half mile oo on o 50 cents 
For each subsequent 4 mile up to 1 mile os oe 123, 
For each subsequent mile . o. we 7 ony 


Extra charges are made for each passenger over two, and for each 
piece of luggage other than hand luggage. A higher scale of fares is 
charged in the case of taxi-cabs hired between the hours of 9 p.m. and 
6.30 A.M. 

The above rates apply only to places within the Municipal limits of 
Colombo. For trips to places outside Colombo Municipality special 
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terms should be agreed upon before starting. The hiring-car fares to 
such places vary from 40 cents to Re. 1 per mile, with extra charges 
for detention. 

There are hotels of the European type in Colombo, Kandy, Nuwara 
Eliya, Galle, and Anuradhapura; the rates are usually Rs. 9 a day and 
upwards, the usual charge for first-class accommodation being Rs. 12 
a day. Cold Storage Companies in Colombo supply ice and frozen 
meats and other foods by rail. In addition to hotels there are about 
170 resthouses in various parts of the Island (they are marked on the 
ordinary motoring map), many of them very delightfully situated 
beside the sea or some river or tank. 

Useful information may be had from the handbook published by the 
Automobile Association of Ceylon. ‘‘ How to see Ceylon ’’ by Bella 
Sidney Woolf is a favourite guide book for tourists. More ambitious 
and more informative is Bassett’s Romantic Ceylon, a recent addition 
to the voluminous literature on the subject. 


CuIMaTE. 


On the whole, the climate of Ceylon is tolerable for the tropics. The 
accessibility of the hills is a great boon to the plain dwellers, and a 
change to the sea is beneficial to those who live in the hills. In the 
low-country, the districts which have been opened in rubber, coconuts, 
and other products are generally fairly healthy, but in the unopened 
localities malaria is common. 


Temperature.—With regard to temperature, the range of variation 
at several stations is shown in diagram No. 1 facing this page. 


The low seasonal variations will be noted, but it will be seen that 
the differences between the temperatures of low-country and up- 
country stations are considerable. The highest shade temperature 
registered in Ceylon was 103.7° F. at Trincomalee in May, 1890, and 
the minimum air temperature 27.19 F. at Nuwara Eliya in February, 
1914. A maximum temperature of 103.7° F. is not excessive, but 
the humidity is considerable, the annual average percentage of satura- 
tion being generally about 80, Galle and Nuwara Eliya 84, Colombo, 
Jaffna, and Badulla 82, Kandy 80, Batticaloa 78, Trincomalee 76. 
At Colombo, the ‘‘ hot weather ’’ may be said to extend from March 
to May, and the “‘ cold weather ’’ from December to February.. July 
ore August are often pleasant, particularly on the west side of the 
sland. 

For 1934 the mean temperature in the low-country varied from 82° 
at Trincomalee to 79° at Galle, while Nuwara Eliya, at an altitude of 
6,000 feet, had a mean temperature of 599. 


Rainfall.—As is generally found in the tropics, however, the seasons 
sre distinguished by differences in rainfall, rather than pronounced 
variations in temperature. The change in the direction of the monsoon 
winds, from south-west to north-east, causes a corresponding change 
in the location of the heaviest rain, which is usually experienced to 
windward of the hills, while during the intermonsoon seasons, local 
winds circulations are liable to give rain in any part of the Island. 

The annual average rainfall varies from about 40 inches in the north- 
west and the south-east to over 200 inches in some parts of the interior. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Government. 
Tue Constitution. 


TNTIL 1931 the Constitution of Ceylon was of the Crown Colony 
U type, the government being vested in the Governor assisted by 
Executive and Legislative Councils. A description of the old 
Constitution will be found in the Annual General Reports of 1929 and 
previous years. 

In July, 1931, the then existing Constitution was superseded by a 
new Constitution, based on the recommendations of a Special Com- 
mission on the Constitution appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, which visited Ceylon in 1927-28. The new Constitution was 
formulated by the Ceylon (State Council) Order in Council, 1931. The 
principal constitutional changes involved are described below. 

The Legislative Council was dissolved in April, 1931, the Executive 
Council in July of the same year, and their place was taken by a 
“* State Council ’’ having both) legislative and executive functions, 
which met for the first time on July 7, 1931. The new Council con- ' 
sists of three official members, fifty elected members, and not more 
than eight members nominated by the Governor. Neither an elected 
nor a nominated member may be a person holding any public office 
under the Crown in Ceylon. 


The three official members of the State Council are styled the Officers 
of State. They are members of the Council ex officio, as the Chief 
Secretary, *Legal Secretary, and Financial Secretary to the Govern- 
ment respectively. The Constitution provides that they shall have all 
the rights and privileges of membership of the Council and of the 
Board of Ministers (a body which will be referred to later), save the 
right to vote on any question before the Council or the Board. 

All elected members are elected on a territorial basis, communal 
representation which was a feature of tha old legislature having been 
abolished. The franchise is very wide. It extends, with a few excep- 
tions, to all British subjects of either sex who are ab least twenty-one 
years of age and are domiciled in Ceylon. In addition, persons not 
80 domiciled are permitted to vote if they possess a certain literacy and 
property qualification, or have received a ‘‘ certificate of permanent 
heme ” from a Government Agent or Assistant Government 

gent. 

Eight additional members are nominated by the Governor after a 
general election, the object of their appointment being, in the words of 
the Special Commission,+ ‘‘ to make the State Council more generally 
representative of the national interests ’’. 

On the first assembly of a new Council, and after the election of a 
Speaker, the members proceed by secret ballot to divide their total 
number (excluding the Speaker and the Officers of State) into seven 
standing committees styled ‘‘ Executive Committees ’’, which are 
required to be as nearly as possible equal in number of members.t 
Each Committee is charged with the administration of one of seven 





* Or the Attorney-General, until a Legal Secretary is appointed (Article 6 of the Order in Council). 

t Page 101 of the Report of the Commission. 

t The members subsequently elected as Deputy Speaker and Deputy Chairman of Committees cease, 
upon their election, to be members of Executive Committees. 
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groups of subjects and functions specified in the Order in Council under 
the following headings :— 
I. Home Affairs. 

II. Agriculture and Lands. 

III. Local Administration. 

IV. Health. 

V. Labour, Industry and Commerce. 

VI. Education. 

VII. Communications and Works. 

After the election of the Executive Committees, each Committee 
proceeds to elect by secret ballot a Chairman, and the Chairman-elect 
of each Executive Committee is then appointed by the Governor as 
Minister for the group of subjects and functions which his Committee 
has to administer. It is within the discretion of the Governor to 
decline to appoint as Minister any member elected Chairman of aa 
Executive Committee. Subjects and functions not allocated to Execu- 
tive Committees are divided by the Order in Council into three further 
groups, one of which is placed in the charge of each of the officers 
of State, who have no Executive Committees associated with them in 
the administration of these groups. 

The duties of Executive Committees may be summarized a 
follows :— 

(a) Preparation of the annual estimates of expenditure of the 
department under their control, for submission to the Board 
of Ministers. : 

(b) Similarly, the preparation of supplementary estimates. 

(c) Consideration of executive business relating to their own 
subjects and functions, whether laid before them by their 
Chairmen or by private members, or referred to them by 
the Council or the Board of Ministers. 

(d) Consideration of proposed legislative measures falling within 
their scope. 

The decisions of Executive Committees which are of sufficient impot- 
tance to require the approval of the Council are submitted at meetings 
of the whole Council in the form of reports, which the Council may 
accept, or reject, or refer back to the Committee, but may not amend. 
A report accepted by the Council is submitted to the Governor by the 
Speaker for ratification. But the decisions of Executive Committees 
in financial* matters are submitted by the Committees to the Board 
of Ministers, and by the Board to the Council. 

The Board of Ministers consists of the three Officers of State and the 
seven Ministers, but, as stated above, the Officers of State have not 
the right to vote on questions before the Board. The Chief Secretary 
is ex officio Chairman of the Board, and there is also a Vice-Chairman, 

elected by the Board from among the Ministers, who is the represent 
ative of the Board in the Council and is styled the Leader of the State 
Council. The most important function of the Board of Ministers is 
the preparation of the annual estimates of revenue and expenditure 
for the Island, and of supplementary estimates of expenditure. The 
annual and supplementary estimates of the different departments of 
Government are submitted by the Officers of State and Executive 
Committees to the Board, whose duty it is to revise them and, if and 
* Az defined in Article 57 of the Order in Council. 
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when approved, to submit them to the State Council, taking full and 
collective responsibility for them. No financial* measure may be 
introduced in the State Council except by an Officer of State or a 
Minister, and with the approval of the Board of Ministers. The Board 
of Ministers also determines the order in which any business, whether 
executive or legislative, to be brought before the Council either by the 
Board or by the Executive Committees or Officers of State, is to be 
despatched, and prescribes the procedure for the settlement of questions. 
affecting more than one Executive Committee. 

The ordinary iife of a Council is four years. But the Constitution 
provides that the Governor may dissolve the Council at any time, and 
shall dissolve it if the whole of any Annual Appropriation Bill is. 
rejected, or if the decision of the Council on a financial* measure, or on. 
a motion expressly directed to test the confidence of the Council 
in the Board of Ministers, makes it apparent, in his opinion, that 
the Board no longer retains the confidence of the Council. Up to the 
time of writing a dissolution has never occurred. In certain 
circumstances the life of the Council may be prolonged. 

t'he Governor retains the power to certify any Bill, motion, resolu- 
tion, or vote as being of paramount importance, or he may declare 
that it is essential to give effect to the provisions of the Order in 
Council. In either event the measure has effect as if it had been 
passed by- the Council, subject to disallowance by His Majesty the 
King in the case of Bills and to revocation by the Secretary of State 
in the case of other measures. {Power is also reserved to the Governor 
to declare that a state of emergency exists, and thereupon to assume: 
control of any Government Department. 

The appointment, promotion, transfer, dismissal, and disciplinary 
control of public officers are vested in the Governor (with power of 
delegation to heads of Government departments), and the Order in 
Council contains clauses for the preservation of their conditions of 
service. 

For full details of the Constitution, reference may be made to the 
Order in Council, which is reproduced in the Ceylon Government 
Manual of Procedure. 


The Ceylon Civil Service.—The Ceylon Civil Service, recruited partly 
by examination on the sam2 basis as the Indian Civil Service, and 
partly by local appointments, furnishes officers for the general 
administrative, and part of the judicial, work in the Island. 


Revenue Districts.—For administrtaive purposes Ceylon is divided 
into Provinces, which are subdivided into districts, as shown in the 
following table :— 


Provinces. Districts. Provinces. Districts, 
Western .+ Colombo, Kalutara North-Western . Kurunegala, Puttalam-Chilaw 
Central .. Kandy, Matale, Nuwara Eliya | North-Central .. Anuradhapura 
Southern .. Galle, Matara, Hambantota Uva .. Badulla 
Northern .. Jaffna, Mannar, Mullaittivu Sabaragamuwa Ratnapura, Kegalla 
Eastern +. Batticaloa, Trincomalee 


The Government Agents.—The posts of Government Agents—one 
in each of the nine Provinces—are held by senior Civil Servants. To 





* As defined in Article 57 of the Order in Council. t Article 22 of the Order in Council. 
} Article 49 of the Order in Council. 
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the Government Agents is entrusted the general administrative wok 
of their Provinces, while their Kachcheries, or offices, are the provincial 
treasuries for the receipt of revenue and the payment of the loc 
expenses of Government, 


The Government Agents hold a number of other official position, 
and preside over some local bodies in their Provinces. They are, % 
8 rule, assisted by one or more Assistant Government Agents, who ste 


in charge of revenue districts or else perform special duties at the 
provincial headquarters. 


The Headmen.—The officer next subordinate to the Government 
Agent or Assistant Government Agent is the chief headman, who is 
differently styled in different districts: ‘‘ Mudaliyar ’’ in the maritime 
Sinhalese districts; ‘‘ Ratemahatmaya ”’ in the Kandyan districts, 
‘* Maniagar "’, ‘‘ Adigar ’’’, and ‘‘ Vanniya ’’ in the Tamil districts. 
There are about 104 chicf headmen in the Island. In some cases the 
Mudaliyar is assisted by one or more ‘‘ Muhandirams ”’. Next to the 
chief headman ranks the superior headman, called in the maritime 
Sinhalese districts ‘‘ Vidane Arachchi’’, in the Kandyan Sinhalese 
districts the ‘‘ Korala ’’, and in the Tamil districts the ‘‘ Udaiyar”. 
There are about 610 superior headmen in Ceylon. 


Lastly comes the village headman, who is in charge of one or more 
villages, and whose jurisdiction is the administrative unit. The number 
of village headmen is about 3,800. In addition, there are peace officers, 
irrigation headmen, and others appointed for special purposes. 





Locan GovERNMENT. 


With the inauguration of a new Constitution for the Island in July, 
1931, an Executive Committee of Local Administration was elected 
by the State Council to supervise, control, and develop local govern- 
ment, and a department of local government under the Commissioner 


of Local Government was created as the executive instrument of the 
Committee. 


The local duties in regard to sanitation and public thoroughfares 
have for long been entrusted to a number of local authorities whose 
members are the nominees of the Governor with the addition in most 
cases of persons elected by the inhabitants. In Colombo, Kandy, and 
Galle, there are Municipal Councils whose Chairmen are members of 
the Civil Service. At least half the members are elected by the 
ratepayers, all those possessing a house of the annual value of Rs. 180, 
or every tenant who pays a monthly rental of Rs. 15 or is a graduate 
of a university, being qualified to vote. An Ordinance to amend the 
Constitution of the Colombo Municipal Council in order to provide for 
an wholly elected Council with an elected chairman passed the second 
reading of the State Council in November, 1983, and js still under the 
consideration of a Committee of the State Council. 


Until the end of 1932 in eleven of the smaller towns there were 
Urban District Counc:is with elected Chairmen, two-thirds of the 
members being elected by the ratepayers and one-third being nominated 
by the Governor. More such Councils had not been constituted in the 
absence of a local demand and during the first ten years since this 
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type of Council was first devised thera had been singularly little 
demand. On the recommendation however of the Executive Commit- 
tee, 16 more such Councils were established from January 1, 1983, in 
place of 10 of the Local Boards of Health and Improvement, in 5 of 
the small towns previously administered by Sanitary Boards, and also 
in place of the Board of Improvement of Nuwara Eliya. 

Only one small town is now administered by a Local Board of Health 
and Improvement, viz., Minuwangoda, it being too small to support: 
an Urban District Council. The Government Agent of the Western 
Province is the Chairman. The members are the District Engineer, 
the Medical Officer of Health and 8 elected members. 

Groups of smaller towns, frequently no larger than roadside bazaars, 
are administered by the Sanitary Boards of the various districts, con- 
sisting of the Government Agent, or Assistant Government Agent, two 
local officials of the Public Health Department and the Public Works 
Department, and not more than four nor less than two members nomi- 
nated by the Governor. This method of local administration for a 
number of towns in a district is carried on from the District Head- 
quarters with a staff consisting partly of officers whose salaries are 
met proportionately by the various towns and partly of officers lent 
by the Public Health Department, assisted by yet others in addition 
to their normal duties for the Central Government. This cheap and 
reasonably efficient form of local administration is, however, now said 
to be out of favour because the Boards contain no elected members. 
The Executive Committee is not recommending the inclusion of any 
further towns in the administration of these Boards, and has under 
consideration some other form of administration of a more popular 
type. 

In the rural areas, there are Village Committees for groups of villages. 
These groups are divided into wards, each of which elects one member. 
In 1982 an Ordinance was passed precluding officials from being elected 
as Chairmen. These Committees deal with minor local affairs and 
the working of rules connected with local customs. 

Roads other than main thoroughfares and other than those in charge 
of the local authorities mentioned above, are maintained by District 
Committees, while certain educational matters have been entrusted to 
District Education Committees. 


CHAPTER III. 


Population. 


Population.—Population data are collected, as in almost every other 
country, by means of a Census, which is taken decennially in Ceylon. 
The last decennial Census was taken on February 26, 1931, but its 
scope was limited owing to the financial crisis. At that Census Ceylon 
had (inclusive of the military and the shipping) a population of 5,312,548 
which was 17.9 per cent. more than that in 1921. Since 1871 when 
the first decennial Census was taken the population has steadily 
increased. The Island is fairly thickly populated; and at the last. 
Census it had a density of 210 persons per square mile and ranked 
above India, France, and Denmark, and somewhat below Japan. 


Cu] 





Statistics of races were not collected in 1931 except in the Colombo 
Municipality and on the estates, but rough estimates based on the 
Census of 1921 are given below :— 








Race. Colombo Estimated 

Town. Totals. 

Europea Omer 3,340 oo 9,153, 

Burghers and Eurasians 15,887 

Sinhal . 127,927 

Tamils .. 65,704 

Moors 44,240 ¢ 

Others *. Sl 9003 1: 
284,155 790,376 4,232,340 5,806,871°t 











It is estimated on the same basis that there were 3,267,457 
Buddhists, 1,158,522 Hindus, 523,066 Christians, 356,888 Muslims, 
and 938 others at the Census of 1931. 

The population (exclusive of the military and the shipping) was 
geographically distributed in 1921 and 1931 as follows :— 


Percentage of 

1921. resi. Prema 
Western Province os «. 1,246,847 .. 1,445,034 .. 15'9 
Central Province om o. 717,739... 953,388 .. 32°8 
Southern Province a wk 671,234 .. 771,204 .. 14°9 
Northern Province a ea 374,829 .. 398,874 .. 64 
Eastern Province ed ae 192,821 .. 212,421 .. 10°2 
North-Western Province te rs 492,181 .. 546,966 .. ‘i 
North-Central Province a eit 96,525 .. 97,365 .. 9 
Province of Uva oe oe 233,864 .. 303,243... 20°7 
Province of Sabaragamuwa .. Pes 471,814 .. 578,368 .. 22°6 
Miscellaneous Population? 71 8 = 


Intercensal estimates of population are prepared from the records of 
vital statistics and of migration, and on this basis the Island had 
population of 5,687,000 at the end of 1934. 

The figures for Ceylon quoted above do not include those of the 
Maldive Islands which had a population of 79,281 at the Census of 1931, 
as compared with 70,418 in 1921. 

Migration.—The large majority of the migrants move to and from 
India; and a considerable part of them are Indian labourers. In 1934 
the total number of immigrants to the Island was 259,808. Of them 
245,420 or 94 per cent. were from India and 140,607 of these were 
estate labourers. In general the arrivals in the Island are more 
frequent in the second and the third quarters of the year than in the 
first and fourth. 

Of the total 165,269 emigrants in 1934 about 91 per cent., or 150,400, 
left for India; and of these 52,481 were estate labourers. 

The migration statistics of 1930 to 1984 are as follows :— 


Migration Statistics from 1980-1934. 


ARRIVALS. DEPARTURES. 





From India. To India. 
From Other —— — To Other  qoty) 
Indian Others, Countries. Total. Indian Others. Countries. ‘ 

















Labourers. Labourers. 
1930 +» 91,422., 118,762..  17,968.. 223,152.. 98,728.. 145,897.. 18,875.. 269,000 
1931 i) 68:337.. 94,401., 20,884.. 183,122.. 75,866.. 122,606.. 16,141., 214,703 
1932 §0,869.. 92,090.. 15,268.. 158,222.. 58,157.. 115,131.. 13,771.. 187,059 
1933 32,808.. 88,661.. 14,498.. 136,05 46,626... 134524.. 13,077.. 194,22 
1934 140,607.. 104,813.. 14,383.. 259,808.. 52'481.. 97,919.. 14,869.. 165,269 
Bee re Ne RE ek SS ae BH TE care cha A ee aay 
* Includes 442 persons of unspecified race. t_ Excludes the mili and the shipping. 
ee ‘PBersons enumerated in trains and in the Grest and Lit: Beane. 
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Marriages.—Three Marriage Ordinances operate in the Island, one 
for the general population, one for the Kandyans, and one for the 
Muslims. Under the General and Kandyan Marriage Ordinances 
28,476 marriages were registered in 1934, as against 25,886 in 1933 and 
an annual average of 27,809 during the preceding decade. The General 
marriages alone numbered 22,415, and were 1,981 more than in the 
previous year. The number of persons married during the year was 
11.0 per 1,000 of the General and Kandyan population, as against 10.2 
in 1983 and 11.7 during the decade ending 1933. Among the Muslims 
1,333 marriages were registered, 39 more than in the previous year 
and 286 more than the annual average during the decade 1924-1933. A 
considerable number of Muslim marriages are not regis:ered according 
to law, and the Muslim marriage rate is consequently low, being 7.1 
pet 1,000 during the year, as compared with 7.1 in 1933 and 6.0 the 
average for the ten years ending 1932. . 


Divorces.—Dissolution of any marriage registered under the General 
Marriage Ordinance can be granted only by a District Judge and under 
the Kandyan Marriage Ordinance by a Provincial or Assistant Provincial 
Registrar. In 1934 there were 157 dissolutions of General and 607 of 
Kandyan marriages, as compared with 126 and 501 respectively in 1938. 
There is usually a large excess of Kandyan marriage divorces over 
General marriage divorces, which is largely due to the greater facilities 
for divorce afforded by the Kandyan marriage law. No statistics of 
Muslim marriage divorces are available as these marriages are dis- 
solved mostly by Muslim priests without reference to any public official. 

Births. —206,512 births were registered in the Island in 1934, as 
against 209,032 in the previous year and 200,848 the average of the 
decade 1924-1933. Of these, 105,298 were males and 101,214 females, 
representing a sex proportion of 1,040 males to 1,000 females, as against 
1,050 males to 1,000 females in 1933. The birth rate was 37.2 per 
1,000 of the population, as compared with 88.6 in 1938 and 39.3 the 
average rate for the decade ending 1933. ‘The birth rate of the Island 
is comparatively high. 

Deaths.—The deaths of 127,070 persons (63,256 males and 63,814 
females) were registered in 1934, as agains: 114,690 in 1933 and 122,250 
the average for the decade 1924 to 1933. The death rate was 22.9 per 
1,000 of the estimated population, as compared with 21.2 in the pre- 
vious year and 23.9 the average for the previous decade. 

Infant Mortality—The deaths of 35,719 infants under one year of 
age were registered in 1934. The infant mortality in 19383 was 32,866 
and the average for the decade 1924-1933 was 34,288. About 28 per 
cent. of the total deaths in 1934 were those of infants. The infant 
death rate was 173 per 1,000 births registered, as compared with 157 
in 1933 and 171 the average for the ten years 1924-1933. The infant 
mortality rate is influenced by the birth rate, and it is not an unusual 
feature to find a high infant death rate in countries having a high birth 
rate. The infant mortality in Ceylon is excessive, being nearly five 
times that of New Zealand which has the lowest rate in the world. 
But the maternal and child welfare work done in the country is 
producing goods results. 

Causes of Death.—Since 1911 causes of deaths in this country are 
classified according to the International or Bertillon System. The 
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classification from 1933 was according to the fourth revision of the 
international list. Owing to the absence of compulsory certification of 
causes of deaths among a very large section of the population, the 
statistics particularly of diseases requiring scientific knowledge for 
diagnosis, are of value as close estimates; but there is reason to believe 
that a definise though slow, progress in accuracy is achieved every 
year. A very large number of deaths are returned by village informants 
as due to fever, and are tabulated under the vague title ‘‘ Pyrexia”. 
The number of deaths assigned to pyrexia in 1934 was 15,467—or 12.1 
per cent. of the total deaths—as compared with 18,776 in 1933. There 
is little doubt that a considerable number of these deaths are actually 
due to malaria. Another prolific cause of death in the Island is infantile 
convulsions which was responsible for 12,939 deaths in 1984; this 
number represents 10.1 per cent. of the total mortality. Over a quarter 
of the total deaths registered were due in the past to pyrexia and con- 
vulsions, but at present the proportion is somewhat less. The death 
rate per million of the estimated population from the more important 
diseases registered in Ceylon in 1933 and 1934 are shown below :— 





Rate per Million. Rate per Million. 

Causes. 1933. 1934, Causes. 1933, 1984, 

Pyrexia . +. 2,544 .. 2,786 | Malaria and malarial cachexis 260 .. 420 
Infantile convulsions +. 2,154 .. 2,831 | Influenza .. -» 855... 416 
Pneumonia .. ++ 1,274 .. 1,513 | Dysentery .. w= 848 4. All 
Diarrhoea and enteritis ++ 1,220... 1,449 | Ankylostomiasis we 847). 882 
Phthisis we -. 676 .. 557 | Puerperal septicaemia +e 247 .. 268 
Premature birth and congenital Bronchitis .. we PAL, 2Md 
defects .. +» 409 .. 457 | Enteric fever + 1474. 19 
Cancer x o 88 .. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Health. 


Hosprtats AND DISPENSARIES. 


EDICALaid is generously provided by the State, there being 108 
M Oe ae hospitals and asylums, with provision for 11,849 
beds. 

In Colombo are situated a General Hospital with 989 beds, an 
Ophthalmic Hospital, a Lying-in Home, a hospital for women (Ledy 
Havelock Hospital), a hospital for children (Lady Ridgeway Hospital), 
a Bacteriological Institute, a, Pasteur Institute, and a Dental Institute. 
At Angoda, 6 miles from Colombo, there is a hospital for infectious 
diseases, with 168 beds. There are special dispensaries at Kandy, 
Galle, Jaffna, Batticaloa, and Badulla for the treatment of eye diseases. 
Treatment with radium is now available at the General Hospital, 
Colombo. 

There is a Lunatic Asylum at Angoda, 6 miles from Colombo, and 
two Leper Asylums, one at Hendala in the Western Province and one 
at Mantivu in the Eastern Province. 

There is a Home for Incurables at Colombo, with 90 beds, which is 
administered by a Committee of Government officials and representa- 
tives of the public. 

For the treatment of tuberculosis, there are the King Edward VI. 
Memorial Anti-Tuberculosis Institute in Colombo, a hospital of 349 beds 
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for advanced and moderately advanced cases at Ragama, and a Sana- 
torium of 72 beds at Kandana, and one of 44 beds at Kankesanturai on 
the northern coast. 

In addition to Government hospitals, the owners of estates have pro- 
vided 84 estate hospitals, and in consequence receive a rebate on the 
export duty on tea, rubber, coffee, cacao, and cardamoms. 

Besides the hospitals there are 624 central and branch dispensaries 
and visiting stations provided by Government. There are also 726 
estate dispensaries, which receive free drugs from Government to the 
value of 50 cents per labourer per annum. 


Campaigns. 


Campaigns against malaria, ankylostomiasis, and parangi are carried 
out in various parts of the Island, apart from treatment at hospitals 
and dispensaries. Mass treatment against hookworm infestation was 
carried out by Medical Officers, Medical Officers of Health, and School 
Medical Officers in their respective areas. Very marked results are 
shown by the decrease in the number of patients admitted to hospitals 
in the areas so treated. Success has also attended the efforts of the 
Itinerating Medical Officers appointed for the treatment of parangi. 

Trained vaccinators are stationed in each Province. Primary vacci- 
nation against smallpox is compulsory, and secondary vaccination is 
earried out compulsorily among contacts when an outbreak of smallpox 
occurs. 


Anti-MabariaL Work. 


Intensive anti-malaria work is done in the severely malarious town- 
areas of Chilaw, Kurunegala, Anuradbapura, Trincomalee, Puttalam, 
and Badulla (work in the last two was begun during 1929), and along 
certain sections of the railway and at Minneriya. 

As a result of the unprecedented malaria epidemic which started at 
the end of 1934 it is certain that a reorganization and extension of 
the anti-malarial activities of the Department will be undertaken. 

Schemes for malaria drainage of anti-malaria campaign areas are 
drafted by the Sanitary Engineer. The Medical Entomologist checks 
the efficiency of larvicidal measures carried out by the Anti-Malaria 
Campaign staff and also investigates problems connected with malaria 
incidence in other parts of the Island. 

Quinine is distributed in large quantities in malarious areas through- 
out the Island both for curative and prophylactic purposes; 18,363 Ib. 

and 2,661,775 tablets have been issued during 1934. 


Sanrrary Enareertne Division. 


In addition to malaria drainage, this division deals with questions of 
general drainage in small towns and of water supplies and disposal of 
excreta. 

Estate Sanitation. 

Attached to the Department of Medical and Sanitary Services are 
three Inspecting Medical Officers and two Assistants, who inspect 
estates throughout the Island. During the year under review 493 
estates were inspected. In the course of inspection, defects in the 
sanitary condition of estates are pointed out and suggestions to remedy 
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and prevent them in future are put forward to the estate owner. 
Year by year the housing and the sanitary conditions on estates are 
improving. 

Pusiic HEALTH. 

In addition to the Inspecting Medical Officers, there were, in 1934, 
25 Medical Officers of Health, assisted by 239 Sanitary Inspectors, who 
looked after the sanitary requirements of urban and rural ares. 
Eight Health Units have been established since 1926, at Kadugannawa, 
Kalutara, Kegalla, Kurunegala, Matara, Panadure, Trincomalee, and 
Dehiwala. Health work on the lines conducted in Health Unit areas 
is being carried out, as far as possible, in other parts of the Island 
which are looked after by the Medical Officers of Health. Public 
Health Nurses are being employed in increasing numbers in connection 
with child welfare centres and the supervision of midwives. 

Epidemics are promptly dealt with by the Medical Officers of Health 
and their staffs. 

LEGIsLATION. 


A Milk and Dairies Ordinance, and a suburban Dairies and Aerated- 
water Factories Ordinance are in the hands of the Attorney-General; 
and a Poisons and Dangerous Drugs Ordinance which was passed by 
the Legislature has not yet been proclaimed as the draft of the amend- 
ing Ordinance has not yet been passed. The Medical Ordinance, 1927, 
was amended to prohibit the use of the titles of dental surgeon or 
surgeon dentist by: any persons without proper qualifications. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


Plague.—The following is a list of plague cases and deaths from 
that disease which occurred in Ceylon during the year :— 
Locality. Cases. Deaths. 


Colombo City ae cs an 34 ‘ae 28 
Central Province: Gampcla ai 1 a 1 





35 29 





The year 1934 compares favourably with 1933 in which there were 
57 cases with 52 deaths. 

The Gampola case occurred at premises No. 12, Ambegamuws 
street. The deceased, an Indian Muslim aged 50, male, a recent 
arrival from India reported himself to the District Medical Officer, 
Gampola, at 4.30 p.m. on September 18 and suddenly died about 
midnight. Post-mortem examination revealed signs of acute Septi- 
caemia, but bacteriological report was negative for plague. From the 
history of the case however and post-mortem findings diagnosis of 
plague was made. 

Human Plague.—The following table shows the incidence of human. 
plague in Colombo during the years 1932-34: — 








1932. 1933, 1934. 

Case Case Case 

Cases. Deaths. Mortality Cases. Deaths. Mortality Cases. Deaths. Mortality 

per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Total +» 67 .. GL .. 91°0.. 26 .. 26 .. 92°83... 34 .. 28 .. S26 
Septicaemia +» 28 .. 23 .,100°0., 6 2. 6 F100 22 We 11 ., 100 
Bubonic +) 44 0. 886, 884, 20 12 18 [290 Mf as tl o17 .. 8% 
Pneumonia oe 54. Oe ie on on 4/4 Sa yee = 
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Monthly Incidence.—One case occurred in January, 4 each in 
February and March, 18 in April, 8 in May, 1 in July, 2 in November 
and 1 in December. 

Sex Incidence.—Of the 34 cases 82 were males and 2 females. 

Rat Plague.—27,692 rats were examined at the Municipal Labora- 
tory and 15 or .05 per cent. were found infected, as against .04 per 
cent. in 19838. One infected rat was from the Chalmers Granaries 
and one from the Manning Market. 

Smallpox.—72 cases with 13 deaths occurred giving a fatality rate 
of 18 per cent. during 1984. The source of infection was traced to a 
passenger who arrived in Colombb vid Tuticorin on August 19, 1934. 

The distribution of cases by localities is as follows :— 


Cases. Deaths. 

Colombo Municipality ve 3é. 49 8 
Western Province .. . a 18 3 
Northern Province .. . . 2 L. 
Central Province .. o 1 ons 
Province of Sabaragamuwa 1 1 
Provinceof Uva... 1 =. 

72 13 


Cases. Deaths. 
Colombo Municpality— 

January, 1934 .. . oe 
September oe +. . 19 2 
October oe oe oe 6 2 1 
November . . + - 2 
December + +. 13 on 3 
8 


Western Province— 


September 
October 
November 


12 

18 
Northern Province— 

October ve 1 ae 1 

December - on . 1 

2 

1 


Central Province— 
September 


Sabaragamuwa— 
October . - - 1 

Uva— 
September oD on . 

Colombo Municipality—There were 49 cases with 8 deaths. Of 
these cases 1 occurred at the Port on board the ss. Redsea on 
January 31 having acquired the infection outside Ceylon. Of the 
remaining 48 cases 8 acquired the infection in Colombo but developed 
the disease, 6 at Contact Camp at Angoda and 1 each at Kayts and 
Pinkanda in Galle District. 

Western Province.—In the Western Province outside Colombo City 
18 cases occurred with 8 deaths at the following places :—Mount 
Lavinia 2, Kotikawatte 1, Udahamulla 8, Angoda Lunatic Asylum 8, 
Totawatte (Panadure Totamune) 8, Kottuwila Kelaniya 1. 
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Northern Province.—There were 2 cases with 1 death. One fatal 
case occurred at Point Pedro in an arrival from Kandy on Decen 
ber 29. Source of infection could not be traced. The other case 
was discovered at Talaimannar in the person of an estate labourer 
from Galkanda Estate, Hatton, on October 30 en route to India. 
The source of infection was not traced. Necessary action was taken 
at Hatton where 8,758 persons were vaccinated. 


Central Province.—One non-fatal case occurred at Gampola on 
September 17 in a new arrival from India. : 


Sabaragamuwa.—One fatal case occurred at Kegalla on October 10 
in the person of a Sinhalese pauper who was picked up on the road. 
side by the Police. The source of infection was not determined. 


Uva.—One case oécurred in a Sinhalese mechanic employed by 
Messrs. the Colombo Commercial Company at Dickwella Estate, 
Haliela, on September 24 but discovered on October 4. The source 
of infection is probably from Slave Island, Colombo, where he was 
employed. 

Vaccination.—The following are the figures of vaccination done in 


connection with the cases of smallpox that occurred during the 
year :— 


Colombo Municipality oh S63 «6,677 
Kandy “a a 2, as 115 
Gampola a ee ai, +» 5,577 
Kegalla town .. oo 4 +. 7,981 
Haliela, Uva .. an is "ea 7,960 
Totawatte (Panadure totamune) oe +» 3,664 
Hatton as . se ++ 8,758 
Point Pedro .. . oe . 533 
Talaimannar .. . a + v7 

41,282 


Cholera.—There was one fatal case of cholera in the Island during 
this year. It occurred at Galle in the person of Punchi Singho, male, 
Sinhalese, who worked as a boatman in the Colombo Harbour. He 
fell ill in Colombo and went to Galle on June 9 by train and died on 
June 11. Bacteriological examination showed agglutinating vibrios. 


All precautionary measures were taken. The source of infection was 
not traced. 


CHAPTER V. 
Housing. 


A. Municipal Towns.—There are three Municipal towns in Ceylon, 
viz., Colombo, Kandy, and Galle. Of these Colombo with a popu- 
lation of 301,200 is much the largest. New houses in these towns 
may only be built in accordance with the provisions of the Housing 
and Town Improvement Ordinance of 1915 which prescribes certain 
minimum hygienic requirements. But there are numerous insanitary 
houses built prior to the Ordinance which can only gradually be 
converted into sanitary buildings as they fall into disrepair. The 
Colombo Municipal Council began a scheme of housing its own direct 
labourers in 1923 and a definite yearly programme of providing tene- 
ments for them has been followed since that year. In 1981, the 
Council also embarked on a programme of slum eradication at Koch- 
chikade which, when completed, will rehouse about 2,000 people. 
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In Kandy which has a population of 39,100 the first organized 
attempt at slum clearance began in 1920 following an outbreak of 
plague. Seventy-five per cent. of the slums have since been dealt 
with and replaced by sanitary tenements or houses of a better type. 
Model tenements have been built by the Council in various parts of 
the town which now house about 2,000 persons. Lines are also 
being built for the Council’s labourers and 39 new lines were com- 
pleted in 1934. A start has also been made in Kandy in providing 
“back lanes ’’ for the congested areas of the town. These lanes 
facilitate conservancy and scavenging and also provide more light and 
air for the houses in their neighbourhood. 

In Galle, which has a population of 38,200 action has been mainly 
directed towards the improvement and demolition of insanitary and 
dangerous buildings under the provisions of the Housing and Town 
Improvement Ordinance, each ward of the town being taken up in 
turn. 


B. Other Towns.—The other towns of the Island which are under 
the administration of Urban District Councils or Sanitary Boards are 
also subject to the Housing and Town Improvement Ordinance. But 
in most of them only a minority of the existing buildings is in con- 
formity with modern sanitary requirements. A gradual improvement 
however is being effected as the older buildings collapse and have to 
be rebuilt. Few of the local bodies concerned are in a financial position 
to embark on schemes of tenement building. 


.C. Rural Aveas.—In the rural areas most of the houses are built 
with wattle and mud walls and roofs thatched with straw or cadjans. 
Village Committee rules usually prescribe certain elementary sanitary 
measures, ¢.g. that a dead body may not be buried within a certain 
minimum distance of a dwelling-house or that every house must have 
its walls whitewashed at least once a year. Otherwise housing condi- 
tions in the rural areas are free from control. 

On the larger tea, rubber, and coconut estates housing accom- 
modation for the labour force is usually provided by the estate pro- 
prietors, is inspected periodically by officers of the Medical and 
Labour Departments and is generally much superior to that found 
in the surrounding villages. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Production. 


AGRICULTURE. 


General.—The main crops of the Island are coconut, paddy, tea, 
and rubber. Other crops: which are grown to less extents, though 
their combined value is of not inconsiderable importance to the trade 
of the Island, are: cacao, cinnamon, citronella, arecanut, cardamoms, 
and tobacco. 

Chena cultivation, that is, the growing of crops on jungle land 
newly cleared by burning, is an important feature of peasant agricul- 
ture in the sparsely populated areas of the dry-zone, while, in more 
favoured districts, and particularly in proximity to towns, market 
gardening brings in a small but regular income. 
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Animal husbandry was formerly a negligible factor in the agriculturl 
economy of Ceylon, but interest in this branch has now been awakened, 
and the foundations of stock raising and dairy industries are bez 
assiduously laid. 

The extent of production of the several crops may be gauged fron 
the following tables which give the approximate acreages unde 
cultivation and the quantities of produce exported and the value ¢ 
these in 1934 :— 


Acreages under the Chief Crops (estimated only). 

















Acres, Acres. 
Coconuts... ++ 1,100,000° { Palmyra. «+ 50,000) 
Rice a ++ 850,000¢ } Cacao ae +. $4,000! 
Rubber o 08 Soe ovat Citronella... ae 33.000 
Tea oO .- 557,000! Cinnamon... += 26,000; 
Chenas, vegetable, and other Tobacco a we 14,000 
crops ae ++ 140,000!) | Cardamoms .. s+ 6,000i 
Arecanuts .. on 69,000)! 
Exports of Agricultural Products of the Island in 1934. 
Total Value 
Quantity. Value, —_of Class. 
BsG RaS 
Black tea a ++ 218°2 mill, Ib. os 447 
Green tea oe me *5 mill. Ib. a 3 
145'0 
Coconuts, fresh ae +. 3114 mill. nuts 68 
Copra ae +. BTL mill, ewt, 92 
Coconut off a +. Ltd mill. owt, 10°5 
Coconut shell charcoal we “12 mill. ewe. 135 
Cotr yarn se a “09 mill. ewt. “9 
Desiccated coconut .. . °65 mill. ewt. 41 
Poonac (coconut). : +62 mill. wt. 1:7 
Bristle fibre a *2 mill. ewt. 1:0 
Mattress fibre °41 mill. owt. “62 
Coir rope, &c. “009 mill. cwt. “09 201 
Rubber 178°6 mill. Ib. ua 56°6 
Cacao ee +e OL mill Ib. . 18 
Arecanuts os ee “09 mill. cwt. 1:0 
Cardamoma ay +. 8,441 wt 4 
Pepper and other spices +. 2,463 ewt. Se “06 
Cinnamon (quills and chips) ae “Og mill. ewe. 6. 1i4 
Cinnamon oil (bark and leaf) 2 2°8 mill. oz, oe 4 toh 
Tobacco (unmanufactured and cigars)... 2°7 mill. Ib. oe a 
Citronella otl En te 15 mill. Ib. Be ‘8 
Papain se es “1 mill. Ib. ee a 
Kapok ee +. 6,986 cwt, 2 
237°8 


Tea. 


Acreage, &c.—-Over 557,000 acres are planted in tea, Thea sinensit, 
consisting of 2,473 estates and 54,395 small holdings. It is grown ab 
elevations varying from sea level to 6,000 feet above sea level but 
mainly in the hilly country in the centre of the Island at elevations 
ranging between 1,500 feet and 5,000 feet. The better quality tes 
are grown at the higher elevations where the more temperate climate 
assists growth and produces flavour. ; 

The manufactured product consists of the:young tender shoots which 
after plucking undergo the processes of withering, rolling, fermenting, 
and drying or firing. 





* Based on the results of the partial Census of Production, 1929. of 

+ Based on an estimate of the Department of Agriculture: according to the partial Census © 
Production, 1929, the acreage was about 800,000, while according to the returns furnished by Gover 
ment Agents to the Paddy Commission the extent under cultivation in 1930 amounted to 941,000 acte- 

i Based on the Rubber Controller’s estimate for 1934. The figures are provisional. 

Based on the Tea Export Controller’s Report for 1933-34. 
|| Based on the results of the Censuses of Production, 1921 and 1924. 
4 In millions, 
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Pruning and Plucking.—The object of tea cultivation is to secure the 
maximum quantity of the best quality of leaf. For this purpose the 
bushes are pruned periodically so as to ensure regular, frequent, and 
plentiful ‘‘ flushes,’ or young, tender shoots on the bushes. The tip 
of the new shoot and one or two leaves below it are plucked by hand, 
generally by the women of the labour force. 


Rainfall.—A fairly evenly distributed rainfall of 80 to 120 inches a 
year is required for tea. 


Labour.—About 95 per cent. of the labour on tea estates consists of 
immigrant labour from India. An estate requires on an average about 
i 14 labourer per acre. 


Cultivation.—Very extensive cultivation is carried out on tea estates. 
to secure large yields. To improve the tilth and condition of the soil 
green and artificial manuring is carried out in a systematic and 
scientific manner. The low price and restriction of output have reduced 

“4 the application of fertilizers during recent years. 


Manufacture.—Great care and attention are paid to the manufacture: 
¥ of tea under its stages with a view to the produotion of the best 
flavoured tea with aitractive appearance. 


Research.—A scientific staff is maintained by the industry which is 
supported by a cess on exports for the purpose of investigating the 
scientific side of the growth and manufacture of tea. 


Yields.—Yields vary considerably according to elevation, cultivation, 

&c., but may be said to range from 300 to 1,200 lb. made tea per acre. 

On a well cultivated estate 600 to 700 Ib. is considered a satisfactory 

; all-round yield. 

Factory.—A large number of the tea factories have been rebuilt 
during recent years and the opportunity has been taken to erect new 
factories on chosen sites at a high elevation in order to secure the best 

» conditions for the withering of the leaf which is essential for the pro- 
» duction of flavoury tea. Originally many tea factories were old coffee 
: factories converted, situated near the bed of a river to secure the 
advantages of water power. The principal machinery required consists 
of tea rollers, roll breakers, sifters, &c., and dryers. Suction gas 
engines are the usual source of power. The power required is roughly 
10 to 12 horse-power per 100,000 lb. with a minimum of 25 h.p. for 
a small factory manufacturing about 120,000 lb. made tea. 


Preparation for Export.—Tea ig exported in metal lined wooden 
packages with the garden mark of the estate on which it is produced 
and is ready for consumption. It is usually blended and packed in 
packets before it actually reaches the consumers’ hands. 

Restriction —In May, 1933, an Ordinance to control the export of 
tea was passed by the State Council as a part of a joint scheme for 
the regulation of the export of tea from the main producing countries. 
The Ordinance is to be operative for a period of five years. For the first 
year of assessment which ended on April 1, 1984, Ceylon’s exportable 
- quota was fixed at 218,794,225 lb. being 85 per cent. of the total 
w exports of tea from the Island, in 1929. For the following year of 
w restriction Ceylon is allowed to export 874 per cent. 


Prices.—The year 1934 opened with a strong market at an average 
of 76 cents per lb. Prices improved with quality to an average of 82 
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of many growers, as this allows of ample plants for thinning from the 
third year. The tree grows to a height of 30 to 40 feet and develops a 
heavy foliage. 

Budding of Rubber.—Nothing has been done during the year tinder 
review but since 1929 the question of budding rubber has received 
considerable attention. 

Imports of budwood and budded stumps of proved foreign clones 
have been made and estates have taken steps to find their high-yielding 
trees, with a view to using them as mother trees. Local mother-trees 
are under test on the stations of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Rubber Research Scheme, and every effort is being made to 
provide guidance to the planting community in this important matter. 

Budding has rendered it possible to effect satisfactorily the selection 
of high-yielding stock, and the isolation of it from the heterogenous. 
mixiure which exists in rubber estates to-day. By vigorous selection 
and testing it should be possible to isolate strains of high-yielding trees, 
and thereby assure that improved strains of plants and seeds should. 
be available when required for future plantings. 

Cultivation.—The best time for cultivation is considered to be just 
before the wintering commences. Cattle manure, green manures, and. 
artificiat manures are all used. The approximate quantity of artificial 
manure used per annum per acre is up to 1,000 lb. Cover plants are 
used for so!l conservation. 

Tapping.—Various systems of tapping are in vogue, the commonest: 
system in recent years has been that in which a half spiral cut is tapped. 
on alternate days. Systems involving alfernate periods of more in- 
tensive tapping followed by resting are now being tested with a view 
to reducing the cost of tapping. The unremunerative prices realized. 
by rubber have effectively closed down any further planting in recent 
years and the introduction of the Rubber Control Ordinance will pre- 
vent any further extension of acreage under rubber during the 5 years. 
period of control. 

Manufacture.—Latex after coagulation is exported in the form of. 
cerépe or smoked sheet and its preparation requires the use of consider- 
able machinery more especially where rubber is prepared in the forms 
of crépe. Manufacture is standardized and the difference between the 
price of various grades is generally speaking not large. 

Restriction.—In May, 1934, an Ordinance to control the export of 
Rubber was passed by the State Council as a part of a joint scheme 
for the regulation of the export of Rubber from the main producing 
countries. The Ordinance is to be operative for a period of five years. 
The Ceylon quota of export for any period of control will be the quantity 
of rubber named as the basic quota for that period or such percentage 
of that basic quota as shall be declared by His Excellency the Governor 
by notification in the Government Gazette. 

The basic quota for the five years is as follows :— 


Tons. Tons. 
1934 aie «+ 77,500 1937 ry ++ 81,000 
1935 os +» 79,000 1938 oe +» 82,500 
1936 3 80,000 
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Yield, Prices, &c.—The yield per acre varies considerably with the 
soil, age of the trees, rainfall, planting, treatment, é&c., but may be 
said to range from 150 to 700 lb. per acre, 400 to 500 lb. per acre being 
consi@ered a good all-round yield for an estate in full bearing. A very 
good tree over twelve years old will yield 10 lb. dry rubber per annum, 
while the average per tree in full bearing may be put at about 4 to 
5 |b. per annum. 

The year 1934 opened with the question of Rubber Restriction under 
definite consideration and the likelihood of its adoption led to a steady 
improvement in prices at the outset. This upward movement was 
somewhat moderated by the apprehension. over a strike in the Motor 
Car Trade in the United States of America and the general industrial 
unrest in other important markets. 

With the completion of the International Agreement at the end of 
April the market improved by nearly 2 cents but a further set-back 
occurred in May from the announcement of a more generous shipment 
quota for the remaining seven months of the year than was at first 
anticipated. 

The heavy shipments in May resulted in a shortage in local supplies 
with the result that four weekly auctions had to be abandoned and 
only small quantities were offered during the second half of June and 
at most of the July auctions. 

Nothwithstanding the adverse factors mentioned above there was 4 
fairly steady rise in the monthly average prices up to the end of 
September. It was generally assumed that the 30 per cent. restriction 
for December would be continued in 1935 and when the notification 
of 25 per cent. for January/March was eventually made in October 
the market weakened again owing to heavy speculative selling and the 
anxiety caused by the reported attitude of the Dutch interests towards 
control. The latter information, although unfounded, was sufficient to 
put the market down and a decline set in over the last quarter. 

The difference in price between the two standard grades at the 
beginning of the year was about 2 cents. This had widened to 4 cents 
by June but by the end of the year was less than 2 cents. There 
seems to be no explanation for this margin in the market values of 
crépe and sheet. 

The average monthly prices realized for top grades over the year are 
as follows :— 


Ribbed Average for dc 

Smoked Crépe Top Grades dando 

Sheet. i Moni. Average. 

Cts. per Ib. Cts. per Ib. Cte. pertb. 4. per Jb. 
January ee ++ 1904 6, DEOL 6. ks 448 
February “ ++ 23°91 .. 26°19 .. 25, 4°90 
March cae ++ 25719 (28°45 1. 87) 1h 
‘April 28 +» 28°08 1. 32°04... 30... 2 5°70 
May va +» 82°50 2, 36°08 .. 84 w 8°87 
June “ +» 82°37 1. 36°56. 35 wD 
July a ++ 84°98 6, 87°75, 36 . 7:05 
‘August va ++ 86°38 6. 87°98 2. 87748 
September ed +» 86°79 2. 87°84 6. B70 
October oe +» 83°66 .. 34°56. 34 o 6°63 
November oe +» 80°44 .. 31°06 .. = 81 ws 6°30 
December . 80°33 .. © 30°71 30 6°31 


During the early part of the year there was a certain amount of 
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in rubber without export rights at 20 to 21 cents for the whole of 
1935, but this also did not last long as the market for forward deliveries 
completely closed down for the rest of the year. 

The sale of export rights was provided for under the Ordinance and 
there was considerable business during the year. The price of coupons 
was as high as 22 cents in July after which values declined with wide 
fluctuations, specially on the announcement of an issue of coupons to 
compensate for dealers’ 1934 stocks having to be carried forward into 
1935. 

Owing to the uncertainty which prevailed as to whether sufficient 
rubber would be produced to accompany the coupons issued heavy 
selling took place and values dropped to as low as 4 cents. After this 
prices remained between 6 and 7 cents for some time when no doubt 
additional rubber was produced to take advantage of profitable sale 
resulting from the low coupon prices ruling. Towards the end of the 
year the coupon market improved again. 

During the early months of the year there was a market for sole 
crépe and prices remained fairly steady with only slight variations 
between 294 cents and 33 cents although at one time 37 cents was 
reached. After May this business closed down completely. 

The annual average market, prices* in certain years were the follow- 
ing:—1925, Re. 1.73 per lb; 1926, Re. 1.21; 1927, 95 cents; 1928, 
55 cents; 1929, 52 cents; 1930, 27 cents; 1981, 14 cents; 1932, 11 cents; 
1933, 15 cents; 1984, 31 cents (see Diagram No. 5). 


Labour.—The labour engaged is composed of Sinhalese and immi- 
grant Indian Tamils. The usual requirement of labour is one labourer 
to 3 acres of rubber. 


Research.—A scientific staff is maintained by the industry and is 
supported by a cess on exports for the purpose of investigating the 
scientific side of the growth and manufacture of rubber. Provision 
for this research work was made by Ordinance No. 10 of 1930. 


Coconut. 


Acreage, Area, &c.—It is estimated that approximately 1,100,000 
acres are planted with coconuts. But cultivation on systematic lines 
may be considered to oceupy about 900,000 acres. Along the coast of 
the Western and Southern Provinces planting has been done very 
closely and no systematic cultivation is carried out. Here the main 
product is toddy which is supplied to arrack distilleries; at the same 
time the manufacture of coir string and rope is an important subsidiary 
industry, especially in the hands of women. Elsewhere the coconut 
is cultivated mainly for the production of copra, and the extraction of 
oil therefrom, as well as the manufacture of desiccated coconut. Culti- 
vation is confined mainly to elevations below 1,500 feet and a well 
distributed rainfall of 50 to 90 inches is required. The greater part of 
the acreage lies in the North-Western, Western, and Southern 
Provinces. 


Cultivation.—Much can be done to increase the output of the tree 
by cultivation; by the use of concentrated manures containing nitrogen, 





* Averages for top grades only (Ribbed Smoked Sheet and Contract Crepe) at local weekly sales, 
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potash, phosphoric acid, &c.; green manure, such as crotalaria; cath 
manure; and occasional cultivation with modern implements, You 
coconuts systematically cultivated and manured come into beay 
much earlier than coconuts which are not so treated. 

Costs.—The cost of opening land for coconuts varies considerabh, 
but it may be put on the averag2 at Rs. 400 to 600 an acre, sprei 
over ten years, the expenses being greater in the first three yeu. 
The waiting period may be put at ten years. Land is available tok 
opened in coconuts, but only in the outdistricts, where 8 good del 
of pioneering work, including the making of roads, combating vii 
animals, fever, &c., is necessary. 

Labour.—The quantity of labour required for a coconut estates 
generally worked out at one labourer for 10 acres. A small residat 
force is often maintained for draining, manuring, and tillage, whit 
on some estates consists of about half Tamil and half Sinhalew. 
Frequently the plucking of the nuts and the manufacture of copra 
done by a contractor, who supplies his own labour. 

Labour on coconut estates does not earn such high wages as on ta 
and rubber properties. Plucking may cost about Re. 1.25 per 1,0 
nuts. 

Research.—The Coconut Research Scheme, which was established « 
Bandirippuwa Estate, Lunuwila, in 1933, is supported by a cess 0 
exports. The scientific staff consists of a chief technical officer, wo 
is also a Technological Chemist, a Soil Chemist, and a Geneticist, who 
are engaged in the investigation of problems connected with the growth 
of coconuts and the manufacture of coconut products. The thir 
Wednesday in each month is set aside as Visitors’ Day, when membes 
of the staff are free to show visitors round the laboratories and tht 
estate. Visitors are welcome at other times, but the scientific staf 
may not be able to give them individual attention. 

The nut.—The principal product, from a commercial point of view, 
is the nut. The yield per palm on a cultivated estate is about 40 nuts 

er annum. The average yield is probably under 30 nuts per pala, 
though with cultivation in good districts up to and over 80 may b 
secured. The number of palms to the acre may vary from 50 to 90, 
the average being about 70. The palms come into bearing in abut 
six years with intensive cultivation, but more usually take up to 
years. ‘I'he nuts are generally picked six times a year. They 
made into copra upon the estate which produces them, but some ¢ 
the smaller properties sell their nuts to manufacturers. Considerable 
quantities are exported when the demand for nuts for the manufac 
ing of desiccated coconut is keen. The price rose owing to the increas 
demand for the manufactured products from Rs. 74 per 1,000 in 19 
to the maximum of Rs. 115 per 1,000 in 1920. 

Prices.—Prices which opened at Rs. 21 per 1,000 followed the teil 
of both copra and coconut oil throughout the year and closed at Rs. 2 

Average of the monthly quotations recorded by the Ceylon Chamb 
of Commerce for 1934 :— 


Per 1,000 nuts > Per 1,000 nuts 

LMS. LMS. 

Rs. c. Bs. c. 

January .. .. 2019 July of 1688 
February .. 20 38 August =... . (17:88 
March . +s 17 81 September .. «= 1870 
April as + 18 0 October... a 2118 
ay oe + 16 0 November .. ve 2275 
June oo +» 1830 December .. «. 24 68 
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potash, phosphoric acid, &c.; green manure, such as crotalaria; cat: 
manure; and occasional cultivation with modern implements. You 
coconuts systematically cultivated and manured come into bean 
much earlier than coconuts which are not so treated. 

Costs.—The cost of opening land for coconuts varies considerabh, 
but it may be put on the averag2 at Rs. 400 to 600 an acre, spreil 
over ten years, the expenses being greater in the first three yen 
The waiting period may be put at ten years. Land is available to 
opened in coconuts, but only in the outdistricts, where a good de! 
of pioneering work, including the making of roads, combating wil 
animals, fever, &c., is necessary. 

Labour.—The quantity of labour required for a coconut estate i 
generally worked out at one labourer for 10 acres. A small residen 
force is often maintained for draining, manuring, and tillage, whi 
on some estates consists of about half Tamil and half Sinhalese. 
Frequently the plucking of the nuts and the manufacture of copra ar 
done by a contractor, who supplies his own labour. 

Labour on coconut estates does not earn such high wages as on tea 
and rubber properties. Plucking may cost about Re. 1.25 per || 
nuts. 

Research._—The Coconut Research Scheme, which was established « 
Bandirippuwa Estate, Lunuwila, in 1938, is supported by cess 0 
exports. The scientific staff consists of a chief technical officer, who 
is also a Technological Chemist, a Soil Chemist, and a Geneticist, who 
are engaged in the investigation of problems connected with the growth 
of coconuts and the manufacture of coconut products. The third 
Wednesday in each month is set aside as Visitors’ Day, when membes 
of the staff are free to show visitors round the laboratories and the 
estate. Visitors are welcome at other times, but the scientific staf 
may not be able to give them individual attention. 

The nut.—The principal product, from a commercial point of view, 
is the nut. The yield per palm on a cultivated estate is about 40 nuts 
per annum. The average yield is probably under 30 nuts per palm, 
though with cultivation in good districts up to and over 80 may be 
secured. The number of palms to the acre may vary from 50 to %, 
the average being about 70. The palms come into bearing in about 
six years with intensive cultivation, but more usually take up to te 
years. ‘he nuts are generally picked six times a year. They are 
made into copra upon the estate which produces them, but some of 
the smaller properties sell their nuts to manufacturers. Considerable 

quantities are exported when the demand for nuts for the manufactur 
ing of desiccated coconut is keen. The price rose owing to the increased 
demand for the manufactured products from Rs. 74 per 1,000 in 198 
to the maximum of Rs. 115 per 1,000 in 1920. 

Prices.—Prices which opened at Rs. 21 per 1,000 followed the trend 
of both copra and coconut oil throughout the year and closed at Rs. 2. 

Average of the monthly quotations recorded by the Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerce for 1934 :— 





Per 1,000 nuts , Per 1,000 nut 

LMS, LMS. 

Rs. c. Bs. ©, 

January .. +. 2019 July aa «» 16 88 
February .. 20 38 August ve + 17:88 
March .. +. 17 81 September .. «» 1870 
April . + 18 0 October... w 2118 
y 3 - 160 November .. we 22°75 
June A +» 18380 December .. .. 24 68 
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Copra.—The most important manufactured product is copra. This 
is the dried kernel of the nut, and is used for the manufacture of 
coconut oil, which, again, is utilized for the production of margarine, 
soap, and other products. Poonac, a largely used cattle food, is the 
by-product in the manufacture of coconut oil from copra. The bulk 
of it is used locally, either as cattle food or as manure, but 509,026 
ewt. valued at Rs. 1,496,088 were exported in 1933. 

The number of nuts required to manufacture a candy (560 lb.) of 
copra varies from 900 to 1,500. 

The value of the exports of copra is shown in Diagram No. 9. 


Prices.—The market opened at Rs. 22.50 per candy and remained 
at about this level until March wher prices fell to Rs. 19 but recovered 
to Rs. 20.50 in May at which price the market remained steady until 
August when prices gradually improved to Rs, 22.50. From October to 
the end of the year, there was a steady improvement in values and the 
year closed at Rs. 28.50 per candy. 

Average of the monthly quotations recorded by the Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerce for 1934 :— 


Estate No. 1 Estate No. 1 

per Candy of per Candy of 
5 ewt. 5 ewt. 
Rs, c. Rs. c, 
January .. ae 21 41 July oe +» 20 84 
February .. +. 21°75 August =... ++ 21 59 
March ~ .. +. 21.0 September .. +. 21:95 
April on + 19:16 October .. +. 23 94 
ay on +» 20 44 November .. +. 24 88 
June 4 20 45 December 27:18 


Rs, 42.21; 1938, Rs. 29.75; 1984, Rs. 21.98 (see Diagram No. 5). 

Copra prices are liable to considerable fluctuation according to the 
rates of freight and of exchange, &c. The market quotations are also 
liable to considerable variation, as regular public sales are not held as 
in the case of tea and rubber. 


Coconut Oil.—Although a large quantity of copra is exported for the 
extraction of oil by the importers, a quantity of coconut oil is prepared 
in Ceylon. The traditional method of extraction consists in grinding 
the copra in a ‘‘ chekku ’’ consisting of a large wooden pestle, which 
is revolved by bullock power in a kind of stone mortar. This method 
is slow and wasteful, and modern mills are now working in Chilaw, 
Colombo, and other districts of Ceylon, hydraulic presses and expellers 
being in general use. Usually the locally manufactured coconut oil 
contains 1} to 2 per cent. of free fatty acid, and a further refinement is 
necessary in the consuming country. 

The value of the exports of coconut oil is shown in Diagram No. 9. 


Prices.—The market opened in January at Rs. 160 per ton and 
gradually declined to Rs. 132.50 in April. 

There was a slight improvement during May and June and prices 
touched Rs. 145, but receded again to Rs. 135 in July—towards the 
latter part of that month there was an upward tendency which 
continued for the rest of the year and the market closed at Rs. 175. 





* The average prices for 1927 to 1934 are for top grades only ; the averages for other years represent 
the lowest and highest overall weekly quotations received for all grades. 
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Average of the monthly quotations recorded by the Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerce for 1934 :— 


Ordinary per | Ord! er 
Ton f.0.b, Ton f: Ob. 
Rs. c. ¢ 
January 156 56 July 141 72 
February 156 25 August 145 31 
March 146 88 September 146 88 
April a +. 133 75 October .. +» 155 94 
May ae +. 147 81 November .. we 155 78 
June on +» 14315 December .. ++ 169 8 


The annual average market prices in certain years were :—195, 
Rs. 548.17 per ton f.o.b.; 1926, Rs. 589.36; 1927, Rs. 491.73; 192, 
Rs. 489.02; 1929, Rs. 412.33; 1930, Rs. 351.63. 1931, Rs. 253.52; 
1932, Rs. 283.75; 1933, Rs. 209.43; 1934, Rs. 149.98. 


Desiccated Coconut.—Desiccated coconut is produced in Ceylon on 
a large scale, the conditions being favourable as the mills are either 
on the estates or easily accessible to them by water, road, or railway, 
The delivery of the fresh nuts, which are essential to the success of 
the manufacture, is thus a simple matter. Mills, many with elaborate 
machinery, have been erected in almost every district to cope with the 
demand. Some are capable of dealing with 50,000 nuts a day. 

The value of the exports of desiccated coconuts is shown in Diagram 
No. 9. 


Prices.—The year 1934 opened at 5} cents per Ib. and continued 
without appreciative variation until October when the price touched 
7 cents. 

From October to the end of the year the market remained about this 
level and closed at the same same figure. 

Average of the monthly quotations recorded by the Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerce for 1934 :— 

Per Ib. Per Ib. 
Rs. c. 


Ce Bs. ¢. 

fanuary ly 
J 05 Tul: 05 
February 0 5 August. 05 
h 05 September 0 6 
April 0 5 October 07 
May 0 5 November 07 
June 05 December o7 


The annual average market prices in certain years were :—1925, 20 
cents per lb.; 1926, 20 cents; 1927, 19 cents; 1928, 19 cents; 1929, 16 
cents; 1930, 13 cents; 1931, 10 cents; 1982, 11 cents; 1988, 8 cents; 
1934, 6 cents (see Diagram No. 5). 

Information regarding the manufacture of alcohol, &c., is shown 
under ‘‘ Excise,’’ page 44. 


Coir, €c—An important but somewhat unorganized industry, also 
dependent upon the coconut tree, is the manufacture of coir, which 
consists of the stout fibres forming the husk of the nut. These fibres 
are separated by rotting the husks in water, or by special machinery. 
The fibres are then graded and used for making brushes, yarn, mats, 
rope, &c., according to their quality. In many parts of Ceylon the colf 
fibres are separated by village labour, chiefly women, and sold by them 
to exporting firms. 

Mills for the separation of the fibre by machinery have been estab- 
lished at several places in the Colombo, Negombo, and other districts. 
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Much of the output is used locally, but there 1s considerable export of 
bristle fibre, mattress fibre, and coir yarn. The value of the exports 
of coir is shown in Diagram No. 9. 


Prices.— Although the record quantity of bristle fibre 207,560 ewt. 
was shipped in 1984, overproduction was responsible for bringing prices 
down to fresh low levels, and fibre millers experienced a most 
unprofitable year. 

The market for fair quality three-tie bristle fibre opened in January 
at Rs. 5.20 per cwt. and remained steady at this figure to the end of 
March. The market then steadily declined until the low record price 
of Rs. 3.90 was reached in August. With this low price ruling, it was 
impossible for millers to work at a profit and certain mills were forced 
to close. This eventually resulted in a decrease in supplies and the 
market gradually improved, reaching Rs. 4.25 at the end of October 
and Rs. 4.40 at the November. The advance, however, was shortlived 
as mills began working again and by the end of the year the market 
had fallen back to Rs. 4 per cwt. 

Average of the monthly quotations recorded by the Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerc for 1934 :— 


3-tle per cwt. 8-tle per cwt. 

hs. c Bs. c. 

January 5 24 July 483 
February 5 28 August 8 99 
March 5 33 September 416 
April 516 October 421 
y 499 November 4 36 
June 5 5 December 45 


Mattress Fibre-—The market for mattress fibre in January opened 
at Re. 1.45 per ewt. for No. 1 quality, and slowly advanced reaching 
Re. 1.60 in March and Re. 1.80 in June. Prices weakened suddenly 
in July to Re. 1.50, but this decline was shortlived, and with stocks 
in Colombo diminishing and a good consuming demand the market had 
risen to Re. 1.70 by September, Rs. 2 by November, and stood at 
Rs, 2.25 per ewt. at the close of the year. 

Average of the monthly quotations recorded by the Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerce for 1934 :— 


No. 1 per cwt. No. 1 per owt. 

Rs. o. Bs. c. 
January .. oe 1 49 July es ne 153 
February .. oe 1 62 August re ae 1 63 
March a ae 159 September .. ee 1 36 
April of oe 1 69 October... AS 179 
May a os 178 November .. oS 29 
June 6 + 179 December .. et au 


Coir Yarn.—The total export figures for coir yarn show again a slight 
increase over 1933, the surplus being 3,290 cwt. This increase was 
mainly taken up by Scandinavia, the demand from the United King- 
dom remaining practically unchanged. On the other hand the 
temporary import embargo on Coir Yarn by Germany during the early 
part of 1984 resulted in a decrease of exports to this country of nearly 
10 per cent. In spite of these restrictions on the part of Ceylon’s best 
customer of coir yarn, prices remained remarkably steady, the chief 
average grade fluctuating between Rs. 8.25 and Rs. 9 per cwt., while 
fine grades showed a marked though slow advance and were quoted in 
December Rs. 2.50 per cwt. higher than at the beginning of the year. 
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Average of the monthly quotations recorded by the Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerce for 1934 :— 


Per cwt. Per cwt, 

Ba. c. Bac. 

January . . Sf Joly eo . a 
ebruary . 2 Augus' oe ss 1041 
March. 9 47 September .. - 1088 
April 9 50 October ., ~ 100 
May 9 50 November .. o = 9 SL 
June 9 8 December . 9 38 


The annual average market prices* in certain years for bristle fibre 
were :—1925, Rs. 7.62 per cwt.; 1926, Rs. 7.46; 1927, Rs. 8.37; 198, 
Rs. 8.53; 1929, Rs. 9.01; 19380, Rs. 8.23; 1931, Rs. 6.65; 1932, 
Rs. 7.95; 1933, Rs. 6.35; 1934. Rs. 4.71; for mattress fibre* :—19%, 
Rs. 2.38 per ewt.; 1926, Rs. 3.08; 1927, Rs. 3.67; 1928, Rs. 3.07; 1929, 
Rs. 2.23; 1930, Re. 1.40; 1931, Re. 1.41; 1932, Re. 1.25; 1933, 
Re. 1.59; 1934, Re. 1.75; for coir varn:—1925, Rs. 16.26 per cwt.; 
1926, Rs. 15.15; 1927, Rs. 16.75; 1928, Rs. 17.45; 1929, Rs. 14.34; 
1930. Rs. 12.73; 1931, Rs. 10.20; 1932, Rs. 9.42; 1933, Rs. 7.96; 1934, 
Rs. 9.69. 


Cacao. 


Commercial cacao is produced from the seeds of the plant Theobroma 
cacao. ‘The variety now grown in Ceylon is the Forastero. 

Elevation and Rainfall, éc_—The cultivation of cacao is restricted to 
favourably situated valleys at an elevation between 500 to 2,000 feet 
which receive a well regulated rainfall of 60 to SO inches and are pro- 
tected from high winds. Plantations lie almost entirely in the Kandy 
and Matale Districts of the Central Province. Of an approximate 
acreage of 34,000 acres under cacao in the Island 55 per cent. is in the 
former district and 33 per cent. in the latter. 

As with tea the number of peasant holdings ranging between 1 and 5 
acres is not inconsiderable, but these small gardens receive but little 
attention from the owners in regard to systematic cultivation or the 
control of pests and diseases. 


Labour.—The labour required for a cacao estate works out at about 
one labourer for 2 acres. Tamils generally form the bulk of the labour 
force, but Sinhalese are also employed for lopping, &c. 


Planting.—The trees are generally planted 15 by 15 feet apart. Holes 
3 feet deep by 1} feet across are dug and tilled with carefully prepared 
soil. Seed at stake or basket plants are generally used for planting. 
As the young plant requires to be carefully shaded. shade trees must be 
planted at the same time between the rows about the same distance 
apart as the cacao. The dadap has been found the most suitable. 

Crops.—Cacao commences to bear fruit about the fifth year, two 
crops a year being then gathered. The “ Spring ’’ crop picked in May, 
June. and July is small. The main or ‘‘ Autumn ”' crop is gathered in 
November, December, and January. The period from the blossom to 
the ripe pod is five months. The average crop per acre varies consider- 
ably in Ceylon. The general average is about 3} to 4 ewt. per acre, 
although the yields from some well-cultivated estates have reached the 
very high annual average of 8} ewt. per acre. 





* ‘The average prices for L928 to 1SS¢ are for top evades culy. Averages for other years represent 
the lowest and highest overall weekly quotations received for all grades. 
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Cultivation —The usual method of cultivation is to fork the soil every 
two years, and apply about 700 to 800 lb. per acre of artificial manures 
two to three months later. The manure used is a general mixture 
containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 


Pruning and Removing Suckers.—Suckers are removed ag s0on a8 
they appear on the cacao trees, and periodical pruning is done when 
the foliage becomes too thick and heavy. 


Weeding.—Cacao estates are kept clean weeded from the time of 
opening, the average cost of weeding is about Rs. 6 per acre per 
annum. 


Picking.—The flowers and fruit of the tree grow in a characteristic 
manner direct upon the trunk and branches of the trees. The fruit 
is ellipsoidal and of considerable size, and the beams are covered with 
pulp or mucilage. Ripening is generally indicated by a change of 
colour on the outside of the pods. The fruit on the stems and main 
branches is picked by means of an ordinary pruning knife, while that 
on the higher parts of the tree is dealt with by cacao hooks. The 
picking gang goes round as often as necessary, the period generally 
being between a fortnight and three weeks. The pods are cut down 
by men or boys, who are followed by women, who gather the pods 
and heap them together. The fruits are opened the same day, and 
the beans carted or carried to the fermenting shed. One labourer 
will pick 1 to 14 bushels of wet beans per day. This is equal to 
about 37 lb. of the cured product. 


Fermentation.—At the fermenting shed the beans, covered with 
mucilage, are heaped into boxes or vats for fermentation. This pro- 
cess is accompanied by rise of temperature and by decomposition of 
the pulp surrounding the beans. During the fermentation the pulp 
becomes more liquid and gradually flows away, the bottom of the 
fermenting boxes being perforated and raised off the ground to admit 
of this. The period of fermentation in Ceylon is about 36 hours. 
After 12 hours the beans are given a light washing and turned over 
into another box. They are again given a heavier washing at the end 
of the fermenting period of 836 hours, when they are carried or carted 
to the barbecue or curing house. 


Curing —The best method of curing is the gradual drying of the 
beans in the sun on barbecues covered with coir matting. By this 
method the best quality is obtained. The period varies from five to 
seven days, according to the temperature. Most of the picking has, 
however, to be done during the wet season, and a greater part of the 
crop is cured by artificial means. The most popular curing house is 
a two- or three-floor building, the floors being constructed of strips of 
wood covered over with coir matting, on which the freshly-fermented 
beans are spread. The building is heated with hot air conducted by 
pipes placed under each floor, the hot air being obtained by means 
of a fan, which drives the air through the heating apparaitus and then 
through the pipes. The temperature in the building during the curing 
process is kept between 110 and 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Grading and Sorting.—After the beans are cured, they are sorted 
into different grades: first quality, which is composed of only the 
large round beans; second quality, flat and small beans; and third 
quality, known as garblings, consisting of the shells and broken beans. 
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Cultivation.—The usual method of cultivation is to fork the soil every 
two years, and apply about 700 to 800 lb. per acre of artificial manures 
two to three months later. The manure used is a general mixture 
containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 


Pruning and Removing Suckers.—Suckers are removed a3 s00n a8 
they appear on the cacao trees, and periodical pruning is done when 
the foliage becomes too thick and heavy. 


Weeding.—Cacao estates are kept clean weeded from the time of 
opening, the average cost of weeding is about Rs. 6 per acre per 
annum. 


Picking. —The flowers and fruit of the tree grow in a characteristic 
manner direct upon the trunk and branches of the trees. The fruit 
is ellipsoidal and of considerable size, and the beams are covered with 
pulp or mucilage. Ripening is generally indicated by a change of 
colour on the outside of the pods. The fruit on the stems and main 
branches is picked by means of an ordinary pruning knife, while that 
on the higher parts of the tree is dealt with by cacao hooks. The 
picking gang goes round as often as necessary, the period generally 
being between a fortnight and three weeks. The pods are cut down 
by men or boys, who are followed by women, who gather the pods 
and heap them together. The fruits are opened the same day, and 
the beans carted or carried to the fermenting shed. One labourer 
will pick 1 to 14 bushels of wet beans per day. This is equal to 
about 87 Ib. of the cured product. 


Fermentation.—At the fermenting shed the beans, covered with 
mucilage, are heaped into boxes or vats for fermentation. This pro- 
cess is accompanied by rise of temperature and by decomposition of 
the pulp surrounding the beans. During the fermentation the pulp 
becomes more liquid and gradually flows away, the bottom of the 
fermenting boxes being perforated and raised off the ground to admit 
of this. The period of fermentation in Ceylon is about 36 hours. 
After 12 hours the beans are given a light washing and turned over 
into another box. They are again given a heavier washing at the end 
of the fermenting period of 36 hours, when they are carried or carted 
to the barbecue or curing house. 


Curing.—The best method of curing is the gradual drying of the 
beans in the sun on barbecues covered with coir matting. By this 
method the best quality is obtained. The period varies from five to 
seven days, according to the temperature. Most of the picking has, 
however, to be done during the wet season, and a greater part of the 
crop is cured by artificial means. The most popular curing house is 
a two- or three-floor building, the floors being constructed of strips of 
wood covered over with coir matting, on which the freshly-fermented 
beans are spread. The building is heated with hot air conducted by 
pipes placed under each floor, the hot air being obtained by means 
of a fan, which drives the air through the heating apparaitus and then 
through the pipes. The temperature in the building during the curing 
process is kept between 110 and 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Grading and Sorting.—After the beans are cured, they are sorted 
into different grades: first quality, which is composed of only the 
large round beans; second quality, flat and small beans; and third 
quality, known as garblings, consisting of the shells and broken beans. 
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Packing.—Cncao after grading is packed in bags (112 Ib. to a bag, 
when it is ready for export. Most of the cacao from Ceylon is 
shipped in this form. 


Prices.—Tho cacao industry, in common with most others of th 
Island is passing through trying times. While local values on ite 
whole have been above those realized for foreign varieties, the market 
has been most disappointing from a producer's point of view. 

Crops during the year 1934 were smaller than usual, the sever 
drought experivneed early in the year and also the lack of cultivation 
(estates not being able to afford artificial manure at the Prices 
realized for their crops) have had the effect of reducing yields, 
The big orep, however, was ready for harvesting earlier than usual 
and this with the oarry-over from the previous year increased the 
exports for L984 by about 1,831,000 Ib. 

Values for No. 1 cacao ranged fram Rs. 18 to Rs. 30 per cwt., 
while really good bold well cured and graded cacao fetched! up to 
Rs. 82 and Rs, 83 per ewt, : 

Tho export duty on cacao was removed as from October 6, 1934, 
bus tho relief afforded was very small indeed in view of the plight of 
the industry. 

tt is understood that many producing countries are trying to regulate 
exports, with a view to improving Prices, and matters seem to be 
taking detinite shape so far as the Accra crop is concerned. 

‘Lhe future position is rather uncertain and it is ditticult to forecast 
the trend of the forward market. The general belief, however, is 
that cave at the present level of price is one of the cheapest com- 
modites on the market and a gradual and steady but by no means 
spectacular advance in values is looked for. ; 

The Philippines again heads the list of buyers although a fair 
quantity was shipped to the United Kingdom. United States of 
America, Canada, and Central America, Exports, especially to the 
lash named country, would Rave been heavier but for the protective 


tari® which was nuposed giving preference to Tabasco and other 
Ceurral American varieties. 





Average of the Monthly Quotations reeorded by the Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce for 1984, 
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Cinnamon, 


Cinnamon, once the main export, still occupies a place—though a 
minor one—in the trade of the Island. Plantation in earliest days 
was mainly confined to the Western Province, of which Negombo 
was the most important centre. Much of this area was replaced with 
coconuts in subsequent years, but the extension of cultivation took 
place in the Southern Province where at the present time it is esti- 
mated that there is more land under cinnamon than in the Western 
Province. The approximate total acreage is 26,000 acres, of which 
58 per cent. is in the Southern Province (Galle District 40 per cent.) 
and 41 per cent. in the Western Province (Negombo area 80 per cent.). 


The industry is entirely in the hands of Ceylonese. The number 
of large properties of 100 acres and over in extent is limited and these 
receive systematic attention. The majority of plantations are small 
areas of 10 to 25 acres in extent. 


The Tree—The cinnamon tree may grow to the height of 20 to 
80 feet, and the trunk may be upwards of 3 feet in circumference. 
The trees cultivated to produce the cinnamon of commerce are cop- 
piced, and long willowy shoots are produced, growing to a height of 
about 10 feet and to the size of a fair-sized walking stick. The 
shoots are cut and the bark is peeled off, and rolled into quills, 
which constitute the cinnamon of commerce. 


Cinnamon Cultivation.—If the soil is good, branches may be cut 
for barking from the fourth year. The tree blossoms in January, in 
April the fruit is ripe, and the cutting is done from May to October. 
When the tree is seen to bear fruit well it is in good health, and the 
bark will peel without difficulty. The sticks are gathered by boys 
and tied into bundles with coir strings; they are then removed to the 
peeling stores. 

The object of the methods employed is to make the bark up into 
quills, a quill being a rod of cinnamon resembling a thin cane 4 feet 
in length; the pieces of bark when stripped are therefore placed round 
the sticks, both with a view to preserving their shape and as a 
convenience for the next operation. 

Skinning.—They are now allowed to remain for three to six hours, 
when fermentation takes place, and the bark is ready for skinning. 
This treatment of the bark leaves only that part which has the desired 
delicate taste; it is of a pale yellow colour and a parchment-like 
texture. The bark is now left to ferment and dry, which if the 
weather be favourable takes about 30 minutes. 

The next process is that of forming the quills. The smaller pieces 
are inserted into the larger, and in the process of drying the quills form 
rods. They are afterwards rolled into shape and made up into bundles. 

Cinnamon oil is distilled from the chips and trimmings of the quills 
as well as from the leaves. 

The commercial cinnamon products are the quills, the chips, and the 
oil. The best quality is fine cinnamon prepared from tender bark. 

The chips are prepared by scraping or chipping the bark after 
removing the outer bark. 

Prices.—The year under review has been a slightly better one for 
the cinnamon industry than its two predecessors. Price fluctuations 
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were fairly heavy, especially during the second part of the year, and 
the average price level was about 20 per cent. higher than in the 
previous year. 

The lowest prices were recorded in January and February with 18 
cents and 25 cents for Hamburg No. II. and 0/0000 respectively and 
the peak was reached in October when these two grades fetched a 
much as 40 and 42 cents. 

The main reason for the substantial rise in prices during September 
and October was the drought experienced during the summer months. 
Furthermore many villagers neglected their cinnamon land in favour 
of tea and rubber, the cultivation of which was more profitable, and 
these two factcrs combined resulted in a shortage of cinnamon which 
is also reflected by a decrease of about 8 per cent. in the total exports 
as compared with 1933. 

As regards distribution of exports, business with many European 
countries, notably Germany and Spain, was made difficult by exchange 
and import restrictions as well as political disturbances, which condi- 
tions account for a decrease in exports to these countries. The same 
also applies to business to various Central and South American States. 
On the other hand a notable increase in exports to the United States 
is to be recorded. 

The market for cinnamon chips followed in general the trend for 
cinnamon quills. Although the total quantity of cinnamon chips 
exported, i.¢., 6,081 ewt., is the smallest for the last 10 years, its 
value is higher than the shipments made in 1933. 

Average of the monthly quotations recorded by the Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerce for 1934 :— 


Quills Chips* per ills Chips* per 

(Fine 0-0000 Candy of me 0-0000 Candy of 
Rer Ib.) 5 cwt. per lb.) 5 ewt. 
Ce Rs. c. Bs. c. Rs, c. 
January + 026 ., 23-75 July +. 026 ,, 2881 
February t. 0.29 1. 28 75 August t) 026 1. 2819 
March on 028 .. 30 0 September es 082 .. 3055 
Apiil t) 0 028 1) 80 31 October i041 1, 8844 
ay +. «027 .. 30 68 November 086 3. 41 0 
June 027 .. 2950 | December ve 082 ., 34 63 


The annual average market pricest of quills in certain years were :— 
1925, 88 cents per lb.; 1926, Re. 1.14; 1927, Re. 1.85; 1928, Re. 1.29; 
1929, Re. 1.15; 1930, 59 cents; 1931, 37 cents; 1932, 28 cents; 1933, 
25 cents; 1934, 29 cents; of chips: 1925, Rs. 84.54 per candy; 1926, 
Rs. 93.79; 1927, Rs. 102.77; 1928, Rs. 105.72; 1929, Rs. 96.86; 1930, 
Rs. 56.41; 1931, Rs. 38.92; 1932, Rs. 26.40; 1938, Rs. 20.64; 1934, 
Rs. 30.64. 

An acre will yield about 120 Ib. quills. 


Citronella Oil. 


Citronella oil grass is a large coarse grass growing 3 to 4 feet high, 
cultivated in Ceylon (and of late years in Java) for its essential oil, 
which is obtained from the leaves by distillation. The grass grows in 
any ordinary soil, and thrives best in a moist and hot atmosphere. It 





t. The average prices for 1927 to 1934 are for top grades only. Averages for other years represent 
grades. 
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of manufacture to produce a chewing tobacco differs from that adopted 
in Jaffna, Elsewhere cultivation is carried out in the North-Central 
and Eastern Provinces to less extents. 


Dumbara Tobacco.—A high grade of Ceylon tobacco is grown in the 
Kandy District. The cultivation in this district begins with the slight 
showers of the early months of the year, and depends for its succes 
upon the light mains which fall in April, May, and June with the advent 
of the south-west monsoon. Tobaeco is rarely grown in this distiet 
upon the same land in two consecutive years, it being customary to 
culate the land in other crops and then to allow it to lie fallow far 
some Years before another tobacco crop is taken off. In very dy 
weatier, if water is avaliable, hand watering is resorted to. Otherwise 
the crop depends entirely upon rainfall for its suecess, and 1s a spect- 
la i 
eur and fermentation. but a finer p 
xies ter CVaTe Were given fo manutn 
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top of the plant. All inferior broken leaves and those portions of the 
stalks which are not attached to the leaves are either sold to the 
manufacturers for making nicotine extracts or are used for manurial 
purposes. Conditions of sale demand that portions of the stalk should 
be attached to the leaves in the majority of cases. 

There are certain lands on which the chewing type alone can be 
cultivated, while others are well known for their production of high 
grade smoking types. Tobacco from certain localities always com- 
mands higher prices than the ruling market rates, while elsewhere only 
a low grade tobacco is produced. The smoking tobaccos are sold to 
manufacturers for the local manufacture of what is known throughout 
the whole Island as the ‘‘ Jaffna cheroot ’’. Some of the chewing 
types are sold locally for chewing with the betel leaf, lime, and 
arecanut, but the bulk of this type is exported to Travancore, where 
the Jaffna tobaccos are eagerly sought after. Travancore has fixed a 
quota for Jaffna tobacco. Jaffna tobacco growers have organized 
themselves into a co-operative society and plans are being made to 
establish a selling agency at Travancore. 

In 1934, 99 per cent. of the exports of unmanufactured tobacco went 
to British India while manufactured tobacco was exported only to the 
Maldive Islands. 

The costs of cultivation of a tobacco crop in the Jaffna District are 
heavy, considerable sums being expended upon manures, cultivation, 
and irrigation. In seasonable years, when prices are high, the profits 
are large. In other years expenses are barely covered, but in general 
the better lands will yield average profits of between Rs. 300 to 
Ra. 450 per acre, while profits of Rs. 600 to Rs. 800 per acre have been 
secured in good years. The average price of the Jaffna product varies 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 per 1,000 leaves. 

The Travancore markets some fifteen years ago closed to Jaffna 
tobaccos, but were subsequently reopened. The critical situation 
demanded that experiments with other types of tobacco should be 
undertaken. These have been carried out upon a Government experi- 
ment station, and it has been demonstrated that White Burley tobacco 
of good quality capable of realizing 1s. 6d. per lb. on the London 
market can be satisfactorily grown. The Government has evolved a 
purchase scheme for White Burley tobacco which is exported to 
England. The exports of this tobacco have been as follows :— 


Year, Ib. Year. Ib. Year. Ib. 
1924 ae 4,701 1928 +. 80,688 1932 «+ 10,901 
1925 +» 15,057 1929 +. 25,312 1933 ++ 14,933 
1926 +. 18,535 1930 ++ 18,652 1934 ++ 22,060 
1927 +. 18,828 1931 o 9,212 

Cardamoms. 


Uses.—Cardamoms are of commercial value on account of the spice 
obtained from them, which is well known to cooks and confectioners, 
and is used in pharmacopoeia as a deadener of tastes and a medicine. 


Habitat, &c.—The commercial value of the plant lies in the fruit, 
which is borne on racemes rising from the ground. The plant itself— 
Elettaria Cardamomum—grows in stools or clumps under the shade 
of forest trees at elevations between 2,800 and 4,000 feet, with a rainfall 
of 115 to 150 inches a year. 
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Manufacture.—The fruit is collected by women and children, and is 
manufactured into either (1) bleached or (2) green dried. In the forme 
case the fruit is bleached, soaked, and dried in sulphur fumes, the 
process being repeated until the required pale colour is secured, and 
the ends are clipped off either by hand or by a clipping machine, Ih 
the latter case the fruits are merely dried in the sun. 


Acreage.—The total acreage under cardamoms is estimated to be 
6,000 acres, of which 82 per cent. is contined to the Central Province— 
approximately 2,500 acres in the Kandy District, 1,500 acres in the 
Nuwara Eliya District, and 1,000 acres in the Matale District. About 
1,000 acres are found in the Kegalla and Ratnapura Districts (Province 
of Sabaragamuwa). The bulk of the plantations is in the hands of 
European owners, but the number of small gardens of a few acres in 
size in the hands of peasants is not inconsiderable. 


Prices.—The export figure of 3,441 ewt. for 1934 shows a further 
increase in shipments of 280 ewt. 

Bleached kinds have practically disappeared from the local market 
and shipments are almost entirely of green kinds. 

The prices obtainable for the first nine months of the year were poor, 
the market opening with an average of 88 cts. per Ib. for January 
ing to 78 cts. per lb. in May and showing only a slight improve- 
ing the succeeding months. In October, however, consider- 
ab‘e orders from Indian buyers were received, due to the partial failure 
of the crops in that country, and prices advanced to about Re. 1. The 

and continued keen until the end of the year when good parcels 
about Re. 1.15 per Ib. and even unattractive sorts of poor colour 
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There are several varieties of arecanuts grown, and the respective 
values of these are well known to the purchasers of fruits. Little care 
is, however, taken in the selection of fruits for planting, and no 
attempts have been made to improve the local types. Planting of 
arecanuts still continues in village holdings, but in many instances 
this palm is being replaced by the coconut. 

The Fruit.—The fruits of the arecanut palm are harvested when ripe, 
and are sold in their unhusked state in all the bazaars and markets 
of the Island. The dried product is also readily procurable in the 
majority of boutiques. It is cut into thin shavings, which are used 
for chewing with the betel leaf, lime, and occasionally tobacco, by 
most of the village population of the Island. The price of unhusked 
arecanuts is about 30 cents per hundred, of husked nuts 35 cents per 
hundred. 

Arecanuts are generally exported to British and foreign India and 
the Maldive Islands, but practically the whole of exports in 1934 went 


into British India. 
Foodstuffs. 


Paddy or Rice. 


Tf Hill paddy (elvi) is excluded, it may be said that the cultivation 
of paddy in Ceylon is based upon a plentiful supply of water. Not 
only are the plants dependent upon a good supply in all stages up to 
the ripening period, but the processes of cultivation in all parts of 
Ceylon, except some of the most northerly, are dependent upon it. 

Rain-water Cultivation.—Cultivation without tne help of irrigation 
is carried on, not only in dry districts like Jaffna, but also in wetter 
parts like the Kandy District. The success of the crop is entirely 
dependent upon a sufficient and reasonable rainfall, and upon the 
soil being capable of retaining the water for a fairly long period in 
order to tide over the rainless intervals. Should the rains fall after 
the paddy has been sown, the crop will perish, and then the cultivator 
must resow hig field with a paddy which can mature in the remainder 
of the season, or lose the season entirely. Similarly, if the rains are 
late, the earlier maturing varieties of paddy must be sown. 


Irrigation.—When paddy is grown under irrigation, the water may 
be supplied by springs, streams (elas), wells, or reservoirs (‘‘ tanks ’’). 
Cultivation under streams may be seen in the Central and Uva 
Provinces, and under tanks in the drier Eastern, Northern, and North- 
Central Provinces. 

Asweddumization.—In all cases where a system of irrigation is 
employed, the land must be ‘‘ asweddumized,”’ or prepared for paddy. 
Should the paddy area not be level, it is necessary to terrace it. This 
terracing is brought to a high level of perfection in tne hilly districts. 
Distribution channels convey the irrigation water to the upper plots, 
and drains carry off the surplus water. 

Preparation for Sowing.—In the preparation for sowing, ploughing 
may be done in the dry, or if the rains fall or water is available, 
sufficient water may be allowed on to the field to soften the ground. 
This is then lightly ploughed by means of small wooden ploughs drawn 
by buffaloes or cattle. Small iron ploughs are also employed in some 
districts, and their use is slowly extending. In some districts and in 
some fields of considerable depth ploughing is not done, the preparation 
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of the soil being carried out by puddling with buffaloes or by digging 
with hoes. During the first ploughing the weeds are partially buried. 
About ten to twenty days after the first ploughing a second ploughing 
is given. The weeds are then still further buried, and the ground 
made softer and muddier. Between the first and second ploughing; 
in the Central Province green manuring is carried on. Leaves and 
twigs are buried at the second ploughing, and in some districts 
special green manure crops are grown for ploughing in. After a lapse 
of another week or ten days a third ploughing may be carried out. 
This is generally adopted in the Central Province, but in other pro- 
vinces this third ploughing is not general. By means of this ploughing 
the soil is converted into mud of the consistency desired for sowing 
upon. Instead of the plough, buffaloes are often employed to trample 
the muddy soil until the desired consistency is attained. The mudding 
is followed by a rough levelling by means of the ‘' poruwa,’’ a levelling 
board dragged along by a pair of buffaloes or by cattle. This does 
not leave the surface smooth enough for sowing, so that it is followed 
by work with hand levelling boards. At the same time shallow 
channels are made to conduct the surplus water from the surface, 
which is now quite smooth. The field is then ready for sowing. 

Manuring.—Artificial fertilizers, such as bone meal, have been 
applied to a certain extent in the past, but the use of ammonium 
compound of phosphoric acids is now being popularized. These are 
applied at the second or third ploughings or at the time of sowing. 

Sowing.—Seed is prepared for sowing by soaking it in water for 
24-36 hours. It is then placed in a flat heap on leaves of plantain or 
colocasia and covered so as to retain warmth and exclude air. At the 
end of two or three days, if germination is satisfactory, the seed will 
have begun to sprout. The sprouted seeds are then separated from 
one another and sown broadcast on the field. 

Although the advantages of transplanting paddy seedlings have 
been abundantly demonstrated, not much transplanting is done in 
Ceylon, except in the Central Province and Kegalla District of Sabara- 
gamuwa. At present the cultivator prefers, in the majority of cases, 
to broadcast and then thin out. When the seedlings are well 
established, i.e., in about six weeks from sowing, the fields are weeded 
by the women. At the same time thinning out is done in places 
where the seedlings are too thick, some of those so removed being 
used to fll up gaps where the sowing has been too thin. 

Transplanting.—In transplanting, the seeds are germinated as usual 
and then sown in specially prepared nurseries. When the seedlings 
are from four to six weeks old, they are removed from the nursery and 
planted at regular intervals in the fields. Although the expenses of 
working are increased, this is much more than counterbalanced by the 
increased yields obtained. The plants grow freely and weeds are 
partially smothered, any weeding necessary being very easily carried 
out. Transplanting cannot be carried out, however, when the water 
supply is not reliable, or when fields are excessively marshy. 

The crop receives very little attention, apart from watering, weeding, 
and watching against birds, until the approach of the ripening period. 
When the plants begin to mature, they first take on a yellow colour, 
and, at th’s point, the cultivator draing the water from the field and 
allows the paddy to ripen. 
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Reaping. Reaping is always done with the sickle, and the result 
is that a long and ragged stubble is left on the field. This remains 
until it is time to prepare for the nexi crop. The sheaves of paddy 
are put on one side as they are reaped and allowed to dry. After this, 
they are carried to the threshing-floor, which has been carefully 
prepared in readiness. 


Threshing.—Threshing methods vary in different districts. In 
general, the dried sheaves are spread out on the threshing-floor, and 
buffaloes or cattle yoked together are driven over them round and 
round until all the grains have been rubbed off the stalks. The straw 
is then raked off, the paddy collected and handed over to the 
winnowers, who separate the empty grains from the good ones. 


Seasons.—There are two paddy-growing seasons, both of which are 
made use of for the cultivation of the same tract of fields when 
sufficient labour and water are available. The Maha crop is sown 
from the end of August to the middle of October, according to the 
district. The harvest from this crop is reaped in February or March. 
The Yala crop season commences with sowing in March-April, the 
harvest being reaped in July to September. The corresponding Tamil 
seasons are called Munmari and Pinmari or Kalapokam and Sirupokam. 
Generally speaking, six and four months are required for the respective 
Maha and Yala crops. In some districts sowings take place between 
Maha and Yala seasons for a meda or iddi (Tamil) crop. 


Improvements.—Considerable improvements in paddy cultivation can 
be effected. Transplanting could become more general, greater 
attention be given to manuring, the variety of seed sown, improved 
implements for tillage and the cleaner threshing of the crop. The 
Government, through the Depariment of Agriculture, has undertaken 
a considerable amount of research work in paddy in recent years as a 
result of which pure strains are now raised in cultivators’ fields on 
thousands of acres especially in the North!Central, Northern, and 
Southern Provinces. These strains are giving increased yields up to 
ten bushels an acre over the kinds previously grown. Demonstrations 
of the value of manuring and seed supply through a system of Govern- 
ment and private seed farms are being widely organized. 


Varieties —The varieties of paddy grown in Ceylon fall into three 
groups, accerding to the time necessary for their maturing. In the 
first group come those paddies such as Mavi, Hatiel, and Suduvi, 
which take at least six months to mature, while in the second group 
come varieties such as Danahala, Murungan, and Balavi, which mature 
in three months or less. An intermediate class contains those varieties 
which mature in four to five months. 

The “‘ age ’’ of a particular variety, however, depends largely upon 
climatic factors such as rainfall, temperature, and elevation, and it is 
quite a common thing to find the same variety requiring different 
maturing periods in different provinces, or even in two different 
situations in the same district. 

Diseases.—Diseases and pests causing extensive loss to paddy in 
Ceylon are few in number. Insects do the greatest amount of damage, 
the chief of these being— 


(1) The Paddy Bug, which sucks the milky juices of the young grain, 
which, for this reason, never matures. 
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(2) The Paddy Swarming Caterpillar also causes considerable damage 
on occasions, but can be readily controlled. 

(3) The Paddy Stem Borer, which feeds within the stem and prevents 
the grain from setting. 

Rice.—Paddy is converted into rice by pounding in mortar. This 
work is usually undertaken by women, who receive a share of the ries 
husked for their work. Several small mills have been erected in the 
past few years, which have given fairly satisfactory results. It is 
possible for the milling of paddy in the Island io be considerably 
extended. 

Acreage.—The area under wet land paddy in Ceylon is estimated 
to be 850,000 acres yielding approximately 12 to 13 million bushels of 
paddy (grain in husk) per annum. The greatest proportion of the 
acreage lies in the North-Western Province. But large extents am 
found in all the provinces. 

Hill paddy.—Hill paddy or elvi is grown upon dry lands. It is 
usually cultivated upon hilly Jands in districts where an abundant 
rainfall cannot be relied upon or in ‘‘ chenas ’’ on lands which ar 
somewhat low-lying. Hill paddy is sown broadcast in lands which have 
been cleared and burnt. While the crop is growing the larger weeds 
are pulled out, otherwise no cultivation is carried on during its period 
of growth. Yields of hill paddy, if seasons are favourable, are generally 
heavy, and the rice from this type of paddy is highly prized. 


Other Food Crops. 
Chenas.—Many other food grains are grown in the Island. Except 


in the Northern Province, these are generally grown in ‘‘ chenas "— 
areas of land covered with secondary forest or other vegetation, which 
are cleared and burned—which are either private or leased or granted 
by the Crown. The principal grains grown are kurakkan (Hleusine 
coracana), maize, Italian millet, Paspalum millet, and Panicum millet. 
Pulses are also grown in the chenas, the principal crops being green 
gram, horse gram, and black gram. Gingelly (Sesamum indicum) 
forms an important chena crop particularly in the Jaffna, Anuradhs- 
pura, and Kurunegala Districts. Hitherto in addition to the utilization 
locally of the crop produced in the Island, gingelly seed, oil, and 
poonac had been imported from India to the value of Rs. 2 to 3 
millions. 

Edible tubers grow in abundance. These are known in the Island 
as yams, and include dioscorea yams, tannia yams, sweet potatoes, 
and manioc. Sweet potatoes are abundant in the Southern Provinee, 
while manioe or cassava has spread rapidly in all districts in recent 
years, and constitutes a general food. The preparation of tapioca 
might be possible in some districts if a good supply of pure water were 
available. 

Plantains (bananas) of various types are largely cultivated, and ar 
to be found in all markets. The largest area of plantains is to be 
found between Polgahawela and Rambukkana, but in recent years the 
bunchy-top disease has appeared and caused considerable damage. 
This disease now appears to be less virulent, and areas which suffered 
severely some years ago are now giving good crops of fruit. in 

Jak and breadfruit are important foodstuffs, while “‘ jaggery 
made from coconut, palmyra, or kitul palms. 
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Vegetables and curry plants are generally cultivated throughout the 
Island, and markets are well stocked. Dried chillies are prepared in 
the drier districts, while onions are largely grown in some localities. 
Pumpkins, gourds of various kinds, and cucumbers are largely grown 
and find a ready sale in the various towns and village markets of the 
country. In the hills European vegetables thrive and are largely 
grown for transport by rail to the principal centres of population and 
to the shipping in Colombo Harbour. 


Miscellaneous. 


Cotton.—Considerable sucvess was achieved in the efforts made to 
establish the cultivation of cotton as a peasant industry chiefly in the 
Hambantota District of the Southern Province and Matale District of 
the Central Province. Over 2,000 acres were cultivated in 1980 in 
the Hambantota District alone. Almost all the produce raised by the 
peasants was purchased by Government on behalf of the Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, Colombo, up to the end of the year. 

The general depression, with a steady fall in price and the unstable 
condition of the local spinning and weaving industry, resulted in 
diminishing interest in cotton growing, so much so that only a small 
acreage was cultivated in 1932. Owing to encouragement given by 
the slightly higher rate offered for seed cotton by the Spinning and 
Weaving Mills for the 1932 crop, there was an increase in production 
during 1933 and 1934. The Government purchase during 1934 
amounted to 956 ewt. of seed cotton as against 126 ewt. in 1933. 

The outlook for cotton at present is still not bright owing to low 
prices, heavy cost of transport, and the doubtful Position | of the local 
spinning and weaving industry. 


Kapok.—Kapok is not grown as a pure crop, but is largely planted 
along the boundaries of fields and settlements and in some instances 
interspersed among other permanent crops. A regular trade is being 
conducted by petty dealers. The exports and their value during the 
past three years were as follows :— 


uantity. Value. juantity. Value. juantity. Value. 
s Cwt. x Rs. ss Cwt. "4 Rs, bs Gwe. Rs. 
1982... 6,066 .. 152,069 1983 .. 4,226 .. 119,796 1934 .. 6,986 .. 184,584 


Kitul—The fibre of the Borassus palm has always found a ready 
market, and in the past few years it has been used locally for the 
manufacture of brooms and brushes. The tree is not systematically 
cultivated, and is only indiscriminately distributed throughout the 
wetter districts of the mid- and low- country. The extent of trade in 
this product may be seen from the following figures :— 


Quantity Quantity Quantity 
exported. Value. exported. Value. exported. Value. 
1982. 1,828 .. 60,545 19383 .. 1,458 .. 60,481 1934 .. 1,968 .. 78,876 


Papain.—This is the dried extract obtained from the milk of the 
papaya fruit for which there has been a steady market in the past. 
High prices paid some years back were an encouragement to the culti- 
vation of the papaw tree which forms a suitable catch-crop during the 
waiting period of return from tea or rubber. But many small pure 
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plantations also sprang up. an@ though it has been surmised that over. 
production has been responsible for a big drop in the price of papa, 
it is more probable that the market was cornered to the detriment of 
the small producer. The crop was largely cultivated in the Kegalla, 
Kandy, and Kurunegala Districts, and tne development of a profitable 
peasant industry was indicated. The foliowing figures show the extent 
of the trade in papain :— 





Quantity Quantity Quantity 
exported. Value. exXported.  Vaitze. ! exported. Value, 
Ib. Rs. Ib. Rs. tb. Bs 


182... 64.356 2. WAIT | 1933 .. 100,046 .. 298,129 1934 2. 103,778 .. 590,810 


Peprer.—The pepper vine is widely distributed throughout the wet 
low-country as weil as in the Kandy ‘and Matale Districts of the mid- 
country though ematic pure plantations are not established. It 
is grown against s hade trees in certain tea and cacao estates, and is 
mevidence in practically every village garden. Taere has always been 
a steady dem: and for the emp wie aandied main!y by petty traders. 
Prices went down badiv duris ) and for the most part of 1931, 








but at toe end of the year tne exports were heavy, and in view of 
a “irabie. an extension et cultiva. 
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Government licence at rates varying from 48 cents to 84 cents per 
gallon. A considerable industry depends upon the sale of toddy which 
attracts many of the smaller Ceylonese and Malayalee capitalists. 
The cost price of toddy may probably be put at about 30 cents per 
gallon, and considerable profits are made when the sales are active. 

The toddy consumption in 1933-34 was 4,740,508 gallons, compared 
with 4,033,865 gallons in 1932-33, the average consumption per head 
of population being .88 and .76 gallons respectively. The actual toddy 
revenue collected in the two financial years was Rs. 2,040,080 in 1932-33 
and Rs. 2,185,066 in 1933-34, the revenue per head being 38 and 
41 cents, and the revenue per gallon of toddy consumed 48 and 49 
cents respevtively. In 1934-35 the rents of 176 toddy taverns were 
sold for Rs. 2,481,664, an increase of slightly over three lacs of rupees 
from the rent sale figures of the 166 taverns for financial year 
1933-84. 

By the distillation of coconut toddy, the local spirit known as 
“arrack ’’ is produced; and this is sold, like toddy, in taverns licensed 
by Government. The whole of the distilling and sale of arrack is in 
the hands of Ceylonese capitalists. Distillation of arrack prior to 1923 
was carreid on in about 250 small pot-stills of the most primitive 
variety; it is now concentrated in eight large modern distilleries situ- 
ated in the Kalutara District, the outturn capacity of each of which 
is not less than 60,000 gallons per annum. Three of the distilleries 
have installed ‘‘ Barbet’s ’’ patent stills for continuous distillation, 
each capable of producing 1,000 gallons of arrack per day. All distil- 
lery operations are carried on under the close supervision of the Excise 
Department. The arrack made at these distilleries is far purer and 
more free from copper than any arrack previously distilled from coconut 
toddy in Ceylon. These new private distilleries were started in April, 
1924. They supply arrack to Government at a fixed price under what 
ds known as the ‘‘ Contract Supply ’’ system. 

About 8 gallons of toddy are required to produce a gallon of arrack 
at proof strength, i.e., the outturn in arrack (proof gallons) of a dis- 
tillery is about 12.0 per cent. of the toddy distilled. The distiller’s 
cost of production is about Re. 1.25 to Re. 1.50 per proof gallon. The 
distillers sell their arrack to Government at Re. 1.80 per gallon at 
27 degrees under proof. Government stores and matures the spirit in 
bond and carries on reducing, blending, and bottling operations. 

Retailing is done by renters, who are usually those who offer the 
highest price for this privilege. In addition to paying this price irre- 
spective of the volume of their sales, they pay the following charges for 
every gallon of arrack they obtain from a Government warehouse to 
cover Government expenditure on purchasing, warehousing, and 
bottling arrack :— 


Duty on bulk arrack at Rs. 8.50 per gallon and on bottles at Rs. 7.50 
per gallon; 

Cost price, Rs. 8 per gallon in all districts except Trincomalee, 
Batticaloa, Badulla, Jaffna, and Vavuniya; 

Cost price, Rs. 8.50 per gallon of bulk arrack at Trincomalee, Batti- 
caloa, Badulla, Jaffna, and Vavuniya; 

Extra charges per gallon on botiled arrack, Re. 1. Extra additional 
charge of Re. 1 per gallon on ‘‘ Special Matured Potstil] 
Arrack ’’. 
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The number of gallons of arrack distilled during the last three years 
is as follows :— 


Gallons (proof). Gallons (proof, 
1932 os 275,000 “ | 1934 oe ++ 219,000 
1933 e o. 127,000 


The Corresponding Percentage of outturn for the three years was 
11.08, 11.11, and 12.0 respectively, 


he arrack revenue (net) per gallon was Rs. 11.25 in 1982-33 and 
Rs. 10.70 in 1983-34, 


in 1926 to control vinegar stores. Seventeen such licences were in 
force during 1934, 


REVENUE anp Expenprrvre, ai 
The total liquor revenue for the financial years 1932-33 and 1983. 
was as follows :— 





Excise Revenue, 1082-88, 1695, 8. 
5. =) 
Arrack (Gross a5 a ++ 4,440,723 .. 4,591,106 
Toady. OT) aS ee ++ 2049537 °° 2,185,008 
Licensing fees oe os aa 142,161; 154,358 
Composition fees °° ae As 12,083 ., 12,8: 
3 
Total Excise Revenue ne 6,637,404 6,022,095: 
Other Revenue, 
231 
Customs (import duties) a ++ 2,280,788 .. 2,592; 
Folice Court fines in ixeise cases 1! a 187,428: 166,961 
Sale of confiscated artions = = 





Total revenue directly Connected with exclsable articles 9,055,705 9,672,145 


for the year, or 12.4 per cent. of the Excise revenue plus Customs 
duty on excisable articles and Police Court fines in Excise cases, 


Excise OFFEncrs, 


The following is a statement of Excise detections in the five years 
1980, 1931, 1932, 1983, and 1934: 


Foregin Intoxicating _ short . Total 

Year, Liquor, Atrack. Today, Drvcat easure, Others ois 

1930 + 88 517 .. 5,439 780 88 220 555 

1931 50 430°: 5'616 730 = 2,729 "791 

1932 a gos: 103!) Beg 726 .. — 1506 ¢: oie 

1933 sf 8 2. 385 f: 7,008 2 737 12 ++ 2,661 .. 8,041 
1934 ss 10. B60 3: Bg98 a ae Y |,” SO 


The most remarkable increases occur under illicit dialienen ie 
tapping, sale and transport of toddy, and under sale and possession 0! 
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FISHERIES. 


The fishing industries of the Island fall under the following main 
heads :—(a) sea fisheries, (b) chank fisheries, (c) pearl fisheries, and (d) 
fresh-water fisheries. 


Sea Fisheries.—These are by far the most important and extensive 
and are carried on all round the coast by Sinhalese and Tamil fisher- 
men who use native craft principally the catamaran and outrigger 
canoe working lines and modified nets. Both types of vessel depend 
on sail and on account of their limitation in size have long since 
attained their maximum development and efficiency. They cannot be 
adapted to work modern fishing gear. 


Prior to the extension of the railway and of motor transport, the 
bulk of the fish caught was either dried, cured, or pickled, but with 
the present facilities for transport and with the aid of ice-making plants 
erected at the principal fishing centres, fish is now distributed in a 
more or less fresh condition to practically all parts of the Island and 
such is the demand that only a small surplus is available for the fish 
curers, with the result that the once prosperous dried fish industry 
has almost died out. : 


No complete statistics exist regarding the value and extent of the 
industry, but its inability to meet existing demands is clearly shown 
by the records of the imports of fish goods into the Island, which in 
1911 amounted to 544,222 ewt. valued at Rs. 4,951,516 and in 1984 
to 647,981 cwt. valued at Rs. 11,405,525. The bulk of these imports 
is made up of cured and Maldive fish imported from Southern India 
and the Maldive Islands. These in 1911 amounted to 347,868 cwt. 
valued at Rs. 4,233,363 and in 1934 to 415,660 cwt. valued at 
Rs. 10,460,546. 


The high value of these imports is clear evidence of the existence 
of a large local market for fish goods and, in conjunction with the 
vast natural resources that Ceylon waters offer for exploitation, 
indicates the scope for development open to this industry. 


The question of this development has taken the foremost place in 
the investigation work of the Fisheries Department under the direction 
of the Marine Biologist who is also Director of the Colombo Museum. 
In the first instance this department carried out a fisheries survey of 
the coastal waters with the object of acquiring data regarding demersal 
fishes and of exploring these waters for possible trawl fishing grounds. 
Two extensive fishing banks which are practically virgin ground were 
surveyed, i.e., the Pedro bank off the north-east coast with an area 
of over 1,000 square miles and the Wadge bank off Cape Comorin, 
Southern India, with an area of over 4,000 square miles. Both banks 
gave considerable promise for commercial development and following 
this preliminary work, the results of which are published in the Ceylon 
Journal of Science, Section C. (Fisheries), Vol. II., it was decided to 
carry out a detailed survey of both banks for the purpose of obtaining 
more exact data of their trawl fishing value and also for the preparation 
of charts necessary for their commercial exploitation. A survey of 
the Pedro bank has been completed. Accounts of this work are 
contained in Ceylon Administration Reports (Marine Biology), 1926-30. 
The complete survey of the Wadge bank has been suspended pending 
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a recovery of the financial situation. These investigations led to the 
formation, in 1928, of a local trawling company which is now operating 
on both banks. 

Future developments of the trawl fishing industry are limited to les 
than one-sixth of the available fishing grounds of Ceylon and ca 
affect the market for one class of fish only, namely, demersal or 
bottom feeding fishes. They can take no part in the development of 
the mid-water and demersal fisheries for which the whole of the waters 
of Ceylon are available. 


Chank Fisheries —The chank, which has considerable value in 
India, where it is cut and carved into bangles, is fished annually in the 
shallow waters of the Palk Strait off the Jaffna Peninsula where is 
oceurs in great abundance. The fisheries are carried out chiefly by 
divers from Southern India and are subject to the Chanks Ordinance 
of 1890. The chanks fished are exported to India, the Ceylon Goven- 
ment collecting a small royalty in the form of an export duty, which 
prior to April, 1929, varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6 per 1,000 shells and 
now varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 per 1,000 shells according to quality. 
The average number exported annually for the last ten years under the 
old duty was 2,305,664 valued at Rs. 119,555 and the average royalty 
was Rs. 10,770. Under the new duty the number exported in 1930 
was 2,193,967 valued at Rs. 120,565 on which a royalty of Rs. 28,667. 
was collected. In 1933, doubtless owing to the trade depression, the 
number exported fell to 1,128,564 and the duty collected to Rs. 11,517. 
In 1934 the number exported was only 1,016,605 but, due to the 
export of a higher grade of chank, the royalty collected rose to 
Rs. 10,358. 

Chanks also occur in some numbers in the inshore waters of the 
Pearl banks buf until 1930 fishing was prohibited in this area under the 
Chanks Ordinance, No. 18 of 1890. This Ordinance has now been 
amended and a rule passed making it lawful to fish chanks between 
January 31 and April 30 of each year, between Mannar and Moders- 
gam point and within the three-fathom line. 


Pearl Fisheries.—The Ceylon pearl oyster Margaritifera vulgaris, the 
fisheries of which have been famous for many centuries, occurs 
periodically in great abundance in the shallow-water area known as the 
Ceylon Pearl Banks lying off the west coast of Ceylon and extending 
from Puttalam to Adam’s Bridge. The banks are under Govern- 
ment control and fisheries, which are a Government monopoly, are 
carried on at irregular intervals as oysters are available. The last 
fishery was in 1925 when over 15,000,000 oysters were fished and the 
gross receipts totalled Rs. 517,507. There are no prospects of 
immediate fisheries. Recently a large area of potential oyster-bearing 
ground about 30 square miles in extent was discovered. 

Another form of pearl oyster, the so-called window-pane oyster 
Placuna placenta, which yields pearls of an inferior character, com- 
monly occurs embedded in the soft muddy bottom of Lake Tamblegam, 
Trincomalee. When oysters are present the fishing rights are leased 
by Government. The fishery has been leased for a period of three 
vears ending 1936. A small fishery was held in 1984, The market 
for these pearls is Bombay. 

Fresh-water Fisherics.—These are carried on by villagers in the 
tanks, rivers, lagoons, and estuaries. In most cases a fishing licence 
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is issued by a local authority (a Village Committee or Urban District 
Council). No particulars are available as to revenue collected from 
this source or as to the extent of the industry. The Fisheries Depart- 
ment is making a survey of the fresh-water fishes of the Island and has 
collected considerable data relating to the bionomics of these fishes. 
(See Ceylon Journal of Science, Section B., Volumes XV.—XVII1). 


SALT. 


The manufacture, collection, and sale of salt constitute in Ceylon a 
Government monopoly, which is protected by an import duty. The 
monopoly is administered by the Executive Committee for Local 
Administration through the Salt Adviser and the Revenue Officers. 

Ceylon consumes about 660,000 cwt. of common salt per annum. 
The greater part of this salt is manufactured or collected locally, and 
any shortages due to failure of harvest ane made good by the importation 
of salt of similar quality from India or elsewhere. Salt is manufactured 
from sea water by solar evaporation at the Government Salterngs at 
Elephant Pass, in the Northern Province, and at Palavi, near Puttalam, 
in the North-Western Province, also in the privately owned salt pans 
at Chiviyateru in the Northern Province, about four miles from Jaffna, 
at Puttalam, and at Nilaveli, eight miles north of Trincomalee. 
Spontaneously formed salt resulting from the natural evaporation of 
brine is collected from lagoons in the Hambantota District of the 
Southern Province and in the Jaffna Peninsula in the Northern Pro- 
vince. These are Crown property. The quantity of salt manufactured 
at Chiviyateru is small, and the greater part of the Island’s supply is 
derived from the Government Salterns, from the lagoons in the Ham- 
bantota District, and from the private salt pans at Puttalam. The 
following statement shows the total quantity of salt produced in Ceylon 
during the year and the average of seven years 1928-1934. 





Average for 1934. 

Producing Centre. 1928-34, Cwt. 
Elephant Pass .. ry a 184,226 e 241,655 
Palavi oe oe o. 64,484 as 133,180 
Hambantota District oe a 165,578 are 576,195, 
Puttalam District (excluding Palavi) .. 80,137 . 154,621 

Jaffna and Mannar Districts (excluding Elephant 

Pasa) ee . oo 60,826 .- 63,098 
Trincomalee District a we 48,648 os 79,913 
Total .. 603,899 1,248,662 








Stocks at the beginning of 1934 amounted to 295,264 cwt. and at the 
end of the year 1,241,437 cwt. 

The amount realized during the financial year by sale of local salt 
from the Government depots was Rs. 2,195,009 and the net revenue 
Rs. 1,202,801. 

Owing to the nearly stationary consumption and the equalizing effect 
of the import duty the revenue from salt does not show a large percent- 
age of variation from year to year. 


PLUMBAGO. 


Occurrence.—Plumbago, or graphite, is the most important of the 
Ceylon minerals. It occurs in minute scattered crystals in some of 
the granulites and crystalline limestones, but it is only where it is 
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found in veins that it is of any commercial importance. The veins 
pockets vary from the smallest size up to a yard or more in width, and 
often consist of pure graphite unmixed with other minerals. Frequently 
quartz, mica, felspar, pyroxene, apatite, pyrite, &c., are associated with 
the graphite. The most frequent country rock is @ pyroxene granulite 
of the charnockite series. 


Mines.—The deepest mines go to a depth of between 600 and 90 
feet while considerable quantities of the mineral are obtained very near 
the surface. Several of the largest mines are fitted with electric light 
and equipped with modern machinery, but in most of them the arrange- 
ments are very primitive. Eighty-eight mines were reported to be 
working at the end of 1934 employing about 2,037 men. 


Prices and Grades.—Since 1919 prices have been nominal, there being 
practically no buyers. The majority of the mines were closed in 19% 
and still remain closed. 

The decrease in naval armaments had a direct effect on the demand 
for plumbago, especially with regard to Ceylon, as Ceylon flake was 
regarded as the best crucible plumbago used for this purpose. This is 
held to be the cause of the falling off in demand for these high grades 
and the demand throughout the year has been principally for carbon 
plumbago. With the present ruling prices there seems to be no 
prospect of any extension of mining activities, especially in view of 
the big surface deposits in Madagascar, which can now compete with 
most Ceylon grades for factory work. Owing to the lower price of 
Madagascar plumbago manufacturers are reported to have adapted their 
plant to deal with that plumbago. 

The average market prices for all grades for the last five years were 
ag follows :—1930, Rs. 2U3.50 per ton; 1931, Rs. 182.34 per ton; 1932, 
Rs. 168.78 per ton; 1933, Rs. 126.95 per ton; 1934, Rs. 143.02 per ton. 


Local Trade.—The mining for, and the local trade in, graphite remain 
chiefly in the hands of Sinhalese. Large mines are worked both by 
Ceylonese capitalists and by tea-estate owners on whose land plumbago 
is found. Some of the larger mines can turn out 100 tons a month, 
and Ceylon can, when required, produce 30,000 tons a year. 

During the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, over 15,000 skilled labourers 
were engaged in this industry. 


Uses.—Plumbago is chiefly used in the manufacture of crucibles, 
furnace-facings, electrodes, and stove polish, for making lubricants, 
black paint and lead pencils, and in electroplating. During the wat 
large quantities were required for the manufacture of munitions, and 
the exports in 1916 rose above the old maximum. The principal buyer 
in 1934 was Japan, with United States of America, United Kingdom 
and Germany next in the order. 

The exports of plumbago in 1934 amounted to 231,385 cwt. valued 
at Rs. 1,654,681. 


OTHER ECONOMIC MINERALS. 


Precious Stones.—Precious stones in large variety are found prisci- 
pally in the alluvial gravels of the Ratnapura District and the south- 
west portion of the Island. The most important are sapphire and ruby 
(varieties of corundum), chrysoberyl (including cat’s-eye and the rare 
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alexandrite), beryl or aquamarine, and the semi-precious stones, topaz, 
spinel, garnet, zircon, quartz of various colours (cairngorm, citrine 
quartz, amethyst) and moonstone. 


Mining for gems is carried on almost entirely by Sinhalese on a co- 
partnership system. The stones are bought up by dealers to be cut and 
polished. Many of the best stones are exported to Europe and America, 
but the inferior varieties are largely sold locally or in India. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the value of the annual output, but it may be put at 
somewhere about Rs. 2,000,000. 


With the exception of moonstone, which is mined from a band of acid 
leptynite and some garnet, the gem-stones are all obtained from allu- 
vial gravels. Sapphire and beryl have been discovered in abundance 
in pegmatite veins in the Matara and Kandy Districts, respectively, 
and the otier minerals named are probably derived from rocks of 
similar type. 


Thorium-bearing Minerals—A number of minerals containing 
thorium and uranium have been found in Ceylon, in pegmatite veins 
and also in alluvial gravels, and as constituents of natural concentrates 
on the seabeach. These were mined on a small scale at one time, but 
the deposits appear to be exhausted and production has ceased. Mona- 
zite sands were worked under Government control near Bentota on the 
west coast, but work was abandoned in 1927 as unprofitable owing to 
the heavy fall in the price of the mineral. 


Ilmenite and Zircon Sands.—Large deposits of natural beach con- 
centrates, consisting of about 75 per cent. ilmenite and 25 per cent. 
zircon rutile, &c., are known to exist at Pulmoddai and Tirrukovil, on 
the east coast of the Island. The former deposit has been! proved to 
contain over two million tons of the mineral. Smaller deposits are 
found at other places on the coast. The mineral is used as a source of 
titanium for the preparation of titanium pigments, an industry of 
growing importance. The Ceylon deposits have not yet been exploited. 


Mica.—A small amount of mica, has been produced from pegmatite 
veins or from the contact rocks bordering limestones. The deposits are 
very irregular, the commercial mica occurring in patches in the veins, 
with much barren ground between them. There was a revival of 
interest in the mineral in 1931 and a few tons were exported. The 
variety exported was phlogopite (magnesia mica) or amber mica. Min- 
ing has however now ceased. 


Other Mineral. Products.—Other mineral products are the following :— 


(1) Kaolin of good quality can be prepared from the decomposed 
felspar of granite rocks free from iron minerals. 

(2) White quartz sand suitable for the manufacture of the com- 
moner kinds of glass occurs in places on the west coast and 
in the north near Point Pedro. : 

(8) Limestone of a high degree of purity suitable for use in the 
manufacture of cement is found in large quantities in the 
Jaffna Peninsula. The coral deposits of the coast are 
extensively burnt for lime. The crystalline limstones of the 

interior of the Island are almost all dolomitic and yield 
inferior lime. 
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(4) The gneisses and granulites of the charnockite series furnish 
useful building stones. 

(5) Pottery clays of poor quality and brick-earth suitable for the 
manufacture of bricks and tiles are found in all the river 
valleys. Kabuk, which is the product of decomposition of 
the surface of the crystalline rocks, is extensively used for 
small buildings. When first opened up, it can be cut into 
slabs, which harden on exposure to the ai-. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Commerce. 


OMMERCE is one of the pillars of national welfare and its 
C character is fundamentally determined by the type of 

economic activity obtaining in a country. Ceylon is predo- 
minantly agricultural and her economic products, with the exception 
of tea, are raw materials, which are exchanged in the world’s markets 
for the manufactured goods and articles of food needed by its popula- 
tion. The prosperity of Ceylon depends on income derived from tea, 
rubber, and the products of the coconut palm which constitute her 
staple agricultural industries. There are a few other products of a 
minor character, such as cacao, cinnamon, citronella, cardamoms, 
arecanuts, papain, kapok, &c., but they have never attained in recent 
times more than a fraction of the importance of the staple industries. 
Cultivation of paddy and other foodstuffs provides employment to a 
section of the indigenous population but the output of locally-grown 
food is insufficient to satisfy home consumption and has to be 
supplemented by an increasing volume of imports. 

The foregoing account clearly shows that the economic life of Ceylon 
is not sufficiently diversified and the inelastic nature of the economic 
structure of the country was forcibly revealed with the onset of the 
depression. The abnormal fall in export values was naturally accom- 
panied by a corresponding shrinkage of incomes, which brought severe 
hardship on the cultivator, both capitalist and peasant, as well as on 
the urban wage earner. Towards the close of the year, there were 
indications that the tide had begun to turn and that the world at large 
was emerging from the trough of depression; but in several directions, 
economic difficulties appear to have been intensified. 

World trade received a serious setback by the virtual failure of the 
World Economie Conference, which was convened to inaugurate 8 
new programme of international economic co-operation and world 
reconstruction. With the break-up of the Conference, each country 
began to pursue such nationalistic policies as were calculated to ease, 
from its own point of view, the strain of the crisis, without paying 
much regard to the injury its action would inflict on other national 
states. After the failure on the part of the leading countries of the 
world to arrive at a common basis of agreement, it was to be expected 
that an impetus should be given to nationalistic policies. Economic 
nationalism, with its concomitants of quotas, restrictions, controls, 
protection and prohibitions became the rule, and the adverse effects 
of these self-regarding policies were soon felt in Ceylon. Many 
Buropean countries imposed quotas of varying severity on tea and 
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rubber, and in the case of coconut produce, particularly copra and 
coconut oil, more drastic restrictions, amounting in some cases to 
absolute prohibition, were enforced. The minor products of the 
country were also subjected in some cases to various forms of trade 
restrictions. 


The adoption of economic nationalism by world powers as a general 
and permanent instrument of national commercial policy was bound 
to react on the course of international trade. A corollary to economic 
nationalism is the aggregation of economically interdependent units 
into economic unions within which there is an unimpeded flow of trade. 
The formation of such unions has been attempted by various groups 
of nations. The Ottawa Agreements by inaugurating the policy of 
Imperial Preference have tended to weld the various Empire units 
into economic groups. The introduction of a heralded scheme of pre- 
ference between France and her Colonial Empire is another example 
of this new obstacle to the free flow of the currents of international 
trade. 

To primary producing countries like Ceylon, economic nationalism 
involves a drastic alteration of the economic structure. Foreign 
markets for raw materials tend to contract in the face of growing 
tariffs so that expansion of export industries must perforce be restricted. 
Hence arises the need for Trade Representation abroad, the conduct 
of propaganda in foreign countries and collection and dissemination of 
up-to-date market intelligence so that existing markets may in some 
measure be preserved for the products of this country. 

It is not in external markets alone that the effects of the policy 
ot economic nationalism are felt. They are reflected also in the home 
market, where a policy of economic self-sufficiency is beginning to 
find expression. Every country of any importance now devotes 
increasing attention to the intensive cultivation of the home market. 
In Ceylon, this phase of economic nationalism is expressed in the 
“back to the land '’ cry, and in the imperative demand for industrial- 
ization. The fulfilment of these aims must necessarily alter the 
character of Ceylon trade. Protection, State aid, and direct subsidy 
are indispensable supports of this policy and their operation profoundly 
influences the nature of external commerce. The year under review 
has already seen the effects of these forces. Ceylon appears to have 
adopted a protectionist policy when additional duties, so high as to be 
almost prohibitive were imposed on vegetables, ginger, eggs, and ghee. 
A permanent Tariff Advisory Committee was set up to consider appli- 
cations for protection, and the number of applications so far disposed 
by it indicates that a substantial measure of tariff protection is neces- 
sary for development of the commodities necessary for home 
consumption, 

In the paragraphs that follow, an account will be given of the main 
features of the commerce of Ceylon. No attempt however will be 
made to analyse the working of the factors described above, as it is 
yet too early to ascertain their influence with exact precision. Even 
in cases where sufficient time has elapsed to enable an estimate to be 
formed—for example in the case of Imperial Preference—their effects 
have been offset by the general improvement of trade recorded during 
the year so that it is not possible to isolate their influence completely 
from the action of other forces that have been in operation. 
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Review of the Total Trade.—The value of the total trade of Ceylon 
in 1934 was Rs. 480,806,000. The trade in this year showed a welcome 
increase of more than Rs. 103,000,000, or about 27 per cent, in 
comparison with 1933. The recorded value, which is higher than any 
previous year since 1931, shows that the downward decline of trade 
which began with a setting in of the depression in 1929 has at long 
last been arrested. Both imports and exports shared in this increase 
of trade, but the improvement in the latter was proportionately 
greater than in the former. The value of exports amounted to 
Rs. 263,810,000 or 32 per cent. more than in 1933, while imports 
reached a total of Rs. 217,000,000, indicating an increase of 23 per 
cent. over the previous year. The visible balance of trade accordingly 
improved to Rs. 46,799,000 in favour of Ceylon. This is the largest 
favourable balance recorded since 1927 and, in comparison with 1933, 
showed an excess of Rs. 24,000,000. The increase iin the visible 
balance of trade is an indication that the major exports of the country 
are paying their way; but, this in itself does not indicate that the 
country is able to balance its international receipts and payments, as 
the trade accounts do not record what are generally described as the 
invisible items which find an important place in the national balance 
sheet. 

The value of trade together with the visible balance of trade since 
1925 is shown in the subjoined table: — 





Re-Exporta, 
Year. Imports, Belained ont. Total.* Supplied to Steamers. 
Coal. Liquid Frel. 
1 2 3 4 5 rs ld 





$30,938; ae Hes $2489. 895, 
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A 3.2 20/083/488.! 
. 1bE3 79,09. 241, 193,062. . 22,616,783... 





Bullion and Specie. Visible Balance of Trade. 





Year. 





Q: 2 3 046,12. 900,67 
tae 313,.967..4 °7 490'805 728 


As if has now become customary to attach much importance to 
the balance of trade between countries, in considering the importance 
of trade between them or in adjusting their mutual trade relationships, 





* Includes the value of Postal articles, the bulk of which is re-exported. 
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DIAGRAM No. 7. 
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an attempt has been made in the following table to indicate the visible 
balance of trade between Ceylon and the Empire as well as to the 
non-Empire countries, it should however be borne in mind that these 
balances, taken alone, do not show the full significance of our trade 
with them :— 


Excess of Exports over 





















































Imports (+). 
Excess of Imports over 
Imports. Exports. xports (—). 
Lakhs of Rupees. Lakhs of Rupees. Lakhs of Rupees. 
Siamese ~ —S 
1933. 1934, 1933. 1934, 1933, 1934, 
British Empire— 
King oe 810 .. 309... 926 .. 1,251 
pert ise om 45. 51. 69... 90 
British India 378 437 118 106 
Burma 319 817 
Canada on 8B .. 10... 67 
New Zealand . _— o = ° 50 
Straits Settlements .. 14. 26 .. 7 
Union of South Africa 19 «.. 26. 57. 
Other Empire countries 68. 60 .. 18 .. 831. 
Total British Empire... 1,141 1,826 1,290 1,664 
Foreign countries— 
Be on 14 18 27 + 13 + 18 
“vn os 8 27 + 24 + 26 
France 18 18 34 + 21 .. + 22 
Germany 27 36 59 + 82 + 27 
Holland 10 10 27 + 17 + 34 
Italy 11 10 37 + 26 + 46 
Japan . 128 188 — 173 
United States of America 32 50 + 293 
Other foreign countries 894 507 — 857 
Total foreign countries 632 845 — 64 
Total exclu Ships’ 
Stores i a - 1778 .. 2171 .. 1,832 .. 2,455 .. + 59 .. — 274 
Ships’ Stores Sey hs — oo 170 2. 184 2. +170 .. + 184 
Grand Total +e 1,778 2,171 2,002 2,639 + 229 — 90 





Distribution of Trade.—The total trade of the Island in the past 
few years was distributed into three almost equal shares between the 
United Kingdom, the British Possessions and the foreign countries. 
In the year under review, however, the United Kingdom and 
the foreign countries have each gained at the expense of the British 
Possessions. The distribution of the total trade between the United 
Kingdom, the British Possessions and the foreign countries respect- 
ively has accordingly changed from the ratio of 1: 1: to5: 4: 5. 

As regards imports, the change in the distribution of trade is due 
to gains secured by foreign countries at the expense of the British 
Possessions in respect of the following commodities, namely, tinned 
fish, sugar candy, and refined sugar, teak logs, earthernware and 
stoneware, silk and silk apparel, writing paper, motor car accessories 
and oil and floor cloth; and by the United Kingdom at the expense of 
the British Possessions in respect of the following:—dried and pre- 
served fruits, vegetable ghee, tallow, iron and steel plates and sheets, 
hollow ware, brass tubes and pipes, cutlery and agricultural imple- 
ments and tools, electric wire cables, machinery, thread, chemicals 
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countries have gained at 


and drugs. In the case of exports, foreign Talo and cow hides and 


the expense of the British Possessions in bu 
non-ferrous metals and manufactures. i 

The subjoined table shows the distribution of trade Lap hate 
United Kingdom, the British Possessions and the foreign oa other 
these figures exclude the value of coal, liquid fuel for bunkers @ 
ships’ stores :— 









































1931.* 1932.¢ 1933. 1984, 
Per Cent.  PerCent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Imports— 
a * 8°38 
From the United Kingdom ws 18°76 .. 19°06 .. 17 58. 18° 
From British Possessions «48°59 2. 47°50 46° [:) en en 
From foreign countries I] 32°65 ., 33°35... = 85°66. 
100 100 100 100 
Exports— 
To the United Kingdom we 48°41 2. 49°20), 50°53 50°96 
To British Possessions te -18OL 2. 23°02 .. 19°84. 16°82 
To foreign countries +. «82°68 5. 27769 ., «= -20°63_., «32°22 
100 100 100 100 
Total Trade— 
From and to the United Kingdom 33°39 .. «83°08 .. 84°81 .. «35°81 
From and to British Possessions... 33°94... 36°23... | 83°12. = 28° 
From and to foreign countries = .. 32°67 .. 30°69... «32°57... = 35°20 
100 100 100 100 








Ezports——The quantity and value of principal articles exported 
during the years 1931 to 1934, compared with the corresponding 
averages for 1911 to 1913 are shown in the next table. The increase 
in domestic exports recorded in 1933 was followed by a very substan- 
tial improvement in 1934, Exports increased. by over 32 per cent. 
to Rs. 241,193,000. This improvement was largely due to the higher 
values realized by tea, which increased by 283 per cent. to 
Rs. 145,063,000 and by rubber, whose exports realized Rs. 56,615,000, 
an increase of Rs. 33,620,000. This increase represents 146 per cent. 
of the value of rubber exports in 1933 and is due to the higher prices 
realized as a result of restriction. On the other hand, the exports 
of the three principal products of the coconut palm, namely, copra, 
coconut oil, and desiccated coconut were slightly lower in value than 
the previous year, the total of these three commodities being 
Rs. 23,840,000 or Rs. 500,000 less than in 1933. 


The higher value fetched by rubber exports has altered the re- 
spective contributions of tea, rubber, and coconuts to the export trade 
of Ceylon. The share of tea which was 66 per cent. in 1938 declined 
to 60 per cent. in 1934, but that of rubber advanced from 12.8 per 
cent. to 23.5 per cent. The share of coconut products, however, 
showed a considerable reduction from 18.5 to 9.8 per cent. 





* Excludes imported rubber. 
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4—J. N. 46868 (6/35) 


Tea. 


The exports of tea in 1934 amounted to 218,695,000 pounds aid 
in comparison with the previous year showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 24 million pounds or 1.2 per cent. Owing to better prices, 
the value increased by a more than proportional ratio, from 
Rs. 117,910,000 to Rs. 145,063,000 or 28 per cent. The year opened 
with a strong market at an average of 76 cents per pound; prices 
improved to 82 cents per pound in February and gradually fell away 
thereafter, except for a slight improvement to 65 cents in August, 
the year closing with an average of 57 cents for December. The 
average price of the whole year was 66 cents, as against 54 cents for 
1933. 

The following table shows the volume of tea exported since 19%, 
and the yearly average price realized during the period: — 


Year. Million Price per Year. Million —Price per 

Ib. Ib.* db. ibe 

Rs. c. Bs. c. 

1926 217 0 99 1931 264 0 57 

1927 > 227 . 0 oF 1932 253 0 42 

1 237 0 85 1933 216 0 54 

1929 251 0 81 10384 219 0 66 
1930 243 075 


* According to local weekly sale averages. 


The distribution of exports of teas for the years 1930 to 1934 was 
as follows :— 


1930. 1981. 1932, 1993, 1984. 

It Mbt Ib.t Ib Ibt 
United Kingdom .. ++ 158,876 ., 160,509 .. 172,222 ., 140,405 .. 155,298 
United States of America ts 16,809 .. 918,581 2. 15,775 3. 12/008 2. "10,435 
Australia en ss 24,182 22 34607 [2 15278 32 1tss9 1) 11965 
British South Africa ts 612 22 (9751 7) 8088S Ot70 327507 
New Zealand oe +. 8,856 2. 10,888 +. 8801 3) 8604 5.7802 
Canada and New Foundland vs 6885. 7,018 32-8866 3) (71286 .. 10;170 
Egypt ae + 5,687 2. 6025 3) 6173 |: «3,403 5. 8,980 
France ae ee 987 2. 1,740 32 1,818 2) 2195 1. ‘t89 
Traq i Se 2807 2. 1952 22 1785 2 e733) 1,207 
‘Argentine Se ss 1248 72 1608 321186 32 1090 3) 1,001 
Russia Ze te 8188 1409 1) ara D485 
Other countries =< +. 18,185 2) 14188 1) 123368 32 9208 5) 9,928 





Total Exports .. 243,107 248,970 252,824 216,061 218,695 





+ In 1,000°s, 


As usual the bulk of shipments went to the United Kingdom, the 
consignments to that country amounting to 155,238,000 Ib. There 
has been a steady improvement in the share of the United Kingdom 
during the last few years from 63 per cent. in 1980 to 69.2 per cent. 
in 1983 and the share in 1934 was still higher at 71 per cent. 
Exports to Australia remain practically stationary at 11,945,000 lb., 
while a substantial increase of 8 million pounds was recorded in the 
case of Canada, whose purchases amounted to 10,170,000 lb. in 1934. 
The takings of other countries were in general smaller than in 1933, 
the most significant decrease being in respect of United States of 
America, whose purchases declined by nearly 2 million pounds to 
10,485,000 Ib. and of British South Africa which showed a decrease 
by nearly 14 million pounds to 7,597,000 Ib. The decrease in these 
two areas is significant and should be corrected by the propaganda 
campaigns that are being launched. 
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Rubber. 


The year started without any visible prospect of improvement in 
the price of rubber but the fortunes of this industry have definitely 
‘turned for the better with the conclusion of an international agree- 
ment in May, 1934, for the regulation of exports and this has once 
again given the industry an opportunity to earn an economic return 
on its investments. Exports showed a very considerable increase 
from 142,317,000 lb. in 1933 valued at Rs. 22,995,000 to 178,566,000 Ib. 
in the following year which realized a sum of Rs. 56,615,000. As 
curtailments of shipments did not in fact come into force till August, 
1934, producers took advantage of the intervening period to continue 
full tapping of estates. The result was that there was an abnormal 
increase in shipments during the earlier part of the year. 


The volume of rubber (home produced)}—exported since 1926 and the 
annual average prices were, as follows :— 


Year. Average Price.t Year. Average Price.t 

Ib.* Rs. c. Ib.* Bs. c. 

1926 +» 131,841 .. 121 1931 «+ 188,005 .. 014 

1927 +. 125,063 .. 0 95 1932 «+ 111,242 2. 011 

1928 +. 128,326 .. 0 55 1933 «+ 142,817 .. 015 

1929 +. 180,632 .. 0 52 1934 +» 178,556 .. 031 

1930 +. 170,946 2. 0 27 

*Ih 1,000" 8. 


+ Averages for top grades only (ribbed smoked sheet and contract crepe). 


The market opened with crepe at 22 cents per lb., but prices 
gradually improved and finally rose to 32 cents per pound on the 
announcement of the Restriction Agreement in April. Prices con- 
tinued to advance thereafter until an average of 38 cents was recorded 
in August and from then onward there was a gradual decline and 
the year closed with crepe at 30.7 cents per pound. The average 
ie eee whole year was 31 cents, as against 15 cents recorded for 


Distribution of exports of rubber since 1980 is indicated in the 
subjoined table :— 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

lo.t Ib.t lb.t Ib.t Ib.t 
United States of Amedlca. «- 105,709 .. 92,527 .. 65,314 .. 74,798 .. 78,859 
United Kingdom <2 39,087 3: 22)685 -:. 14,827 °: 19,200 3: 44085 
. ae 6,703 .. 469... 9,292 .. 14,922 .. 9,748 
4,973 2,604 2,970 7317 10;609 

Belgium 1,952 3,164 27301 5,459 4 

Italy 3,170 1,205 2,039 4,577 6,960 
Mexico 239 1,453 2,119 3,977 4,088 
Holland 1,865 2270 3,598 3,490 6,691 
Australia 3,082 3,621 5,423 21225 2,192 
epan . o* 650 .. 592. 330... 0 4. 410 
Other countries oe oe 8,516 .. 2,465 .. 3,029 .. 5,543... 10,381, 





Total Exports .. 170,946 138,005 111,242 142,317 178,556 





t In 1,000’s. 


There was an all round improvement in exports to all destinations : 
the largest increase, however, was in respect of the United Kingdom, 
which took nearly 25,000,000 Ib. more than in 1988 as against an 
increase of 4,000,000 lb. recorded in the shipments to the United 
States of America. The only significant decrease was in respect of 
Germany which took 5,200,000 Ib. less than last year. 
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Coconut Products.—The exports of the three chief coconut products, 
since 1925, compared with their averages for the pre-war triennium, 
were as follows :— 


Deslecated 
Copra, Coconut Oil. Coconut. 
Tons. 


Tons. Tons, 
1911-18 (average) on ++ 42,553 ., 24,280 .. 14,580 
1925 . . ++ 118,686 .. 30,846 .. 30,708 
1 . . ++ 120,970 .. 28,523 .. 87,718 
1927 «+ 99,108 .. 33,658 .. 48,642 
1928 . . - _ 98,833 .. 956 .. 39,385 
1929 = 102,124 .. 43,926 .. 34,728 
1930 630 38,189 35,235 
1931 te o 93,865 48,139 33,466 
1932 a ee o 699 .. 61,252 .. § 
1933 o a «+ 64,340 .. 58,070 .. 39,493 
1934 on oe «+ 105,469 .. 69,843 .. 32,396 
The values of these exports were :— 
esiccated Total 
Copra. Coconut Oll. Coconut. Value. 
Rs.¢ Ra.* Bs.* Bs 
1911-13 (average) 5 
1925 . . 
1926 oo . 
1927 o 
1928 
1929 
1930 . 
1931 . 
1932 . 
1933 
1934 





* In 1,000’s. 


In reviewing the trade in these three commodities in 1933, it was 
mentioned that the value realized in that year was the lowest 
recorded in the present century; but the value of exports in 1934 
was even lower than that in 1933, the amount realized being 
Rs. 28,840,000, a decrease of Rs. 500,000. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this decline in value occurred despite an increase in the 
volume which rose by nearly 30 per cent. 

The following table shows the exports in copra, coconut oil, and 
desiccated coconut converted to the equivalents in nuts (in 1,000’s) 
together with exports of fresh nuts :— 


Desiccated ‘Total 
Copra.t Coconut Coconut.§ Total. Fresh Nuts. _ includiog 
Out Fresh Nuts. 
1011-13 (average) ss. . 204,254... 188,904.. 98,312.. 486,560.. 16,198.. 502,758 
Percentage of total (including 
« 40°6 ., 37°6.. 18°6.. 96°8.. 32... 


fresh nuts) 
1930 ve - 435,024.. 297,874.. 225,504.. 958,402.. 20,750.. 979,152 
Percentage of total, de. 44°5., 30°4.. 23°0.. 97°9.. a1. 
1931 BG 1,040,219.. 21,142. 1,061,961 
Percentage of total, &e. 98°0.. 20.. 
1 





932 ue 810,884.. 23,144.. 834,028 
Percentage of total, &e. 3 o7°2.. | B°8.. 

 308,830.. 418,944., 252,752.. 975,526.. 21,609.. 997,225 
31°0.. 41° 25°3.. 97°8.. 2°8.. 






1933 5 
Percentage of total, &c. 

1934 oe «- 506,251.. 544,777 
Percentage of total, ée. 1. 89°31. 42°21. 
+ 1ton = 4,800 nuts, t 1 ton = 7,800 nuts, § 1 ton = 6,400 nuts. 


206,947... 1,257,975.. 81,417.. 1,280,802 
16°1 97°6.. a4. 





The increase in the quantities exported in 1934 was mainly due to 
better yields during the year, as against the poor crops harvested 
in 1933 on account of abnormally dry weather. 
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Copra. 
The distribution of exports since 1930 compared with the average 
of 1911 to 1918 was as follows :— 


1911-13 
(average). 
Tons. 





93,866 105,469 





* Included in “‘ other countries”. 


There was @ record increase in shipments of copra by 64 per cent. 
from 64,340 in 1988 to 105,469 tons in 1934. India continued to be 
the largest buyer of Ceylon copra and increased her takings again this 
year by nearly 37.5 per cent. to 32,677 tons. Italy, Holland, and 
Germany too increased their purchases substantially, and there was 
also a considerable improvement in consignments to other continental 
countries, which had stood out of the market in the last few years. 

The year opened with copra at Rs. 22.50 per candy and _ prices 
remained at about this level until March when they fell to Rs. 19. 
There was a recovery in May to Rs. 20.50 at which level the market 
remained steady until August, when prices gradually improved to 
Rs. 22.50. From October to the end of the year, there was a steady 
improvement in values and the year closed at Rs. 28.50 per candy. 
The average for the year was Rs. 21.98 as against Rs. 29.75 for 1933. 
The annual average prices since 1926 were :— 


Average Pricet Average Pricet 
Year. per Candy. Year. per Candy. 
Rs. c. Rs. ¢. 





Coconut Oil. 


The distribution of coconut oil exported from Ceylon was, as 
follows: — 















1931. 1932, 1933, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Tndia 9,498. 25,718 17,595 
United Kingdom 9,057 7,629 9,788, 
Ttaly 3,044 1365 4,035 
Egypt ey 4,028, 1964 23621 
Sweden Sy 3,342 562 2,367 
British South Africa 2,659 857 2,279 . 
Burma ay 413 1,648 2,071. 
Argentine 2,145 1,503 1,766. 
Belgium oe 7/130 1/256 tia! 
oman % 1,197 2,077 872, 
United States of America 428 234 199, 
Poland. ea 1,192 874 65. 
Fiume L719 656 eee 
Other countries 8,287 5,109 .. 8,268 .. 12,061 
Total Exports 48,139 51,252 53,070 69,843 
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A further improvement in the steady expansion in the trade of 
coconut oil was recorded in 1934. Shipments increased by 31.6 per 
cent. from 53,070 tons to 69,843 tons, but owing to poor prices the 
value declined by Rs. 339,000 to Rs. 10,461,000. India continued 
to be the principal customer and increased her takings by 2,580 tons 
to 20,820 tons. There was also an improvement in shipments to 
the United Kingdom, which took 2,200 tons more than last year, 
and there was a general increase in the supplies to other destinations 
as well. 

As usual, the market moved in sympathy with copra. The market 
opened at Rs. 160 per ton and the value declined to Rs. 132.50 in 
April. There was a slight improvement during May and June and 
prices touched Rs. 145 but again receded in July. The following 
month prices improved and this upward tendency continued for the 
rest of the year and the market closed at Rs. 175 per candy. The 
average quotation for 1934 was Rs. 149.98, as against Rs. 209.43 for 
1933. 

The average prices per ton f.o.b. since 1926 were :— 


Ba. c. Be. . 
1926 539 36 1931 258 52 
1927 491 73 1932 283 75 
1928 439 2 1933 
1929 412 33 1934 149 98 
1930 351 63 


Desiocated Coconut, 
The distribution of the trade in desiccated coconut was as follows:— 





1930. 1981. 1932, 1933, 1934 
Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons, ‘Tons. 
United Kingdom... «+ 14,504 6. 15,642 .. 14,014 .. 20,568 .. 14,112 
Germany ei oe . 6,426 .. 5,582. 601L .. 6,971 .. 6,035 
Holland 2,442 2,154 1,539 2,310 
Spain 1,383 1,198 1,356 1,377 1422 
Italy 962 874 856 
Belgium 837 884 706 1,012 855 
France oo 949 944 7 TM 
New Zealand +e oe 493. 584. 343. 653. 640 
United States of America on 2,327 .. 1,729. 558. 684. 625 
Canada we oe 1,170 .. 740. 620... 436. 576 
Australia oe oe 632. 164. 71. mw .. 95 
Other countries . o 3,019 .. 2,971 .. 2,496 .. 3,716 .. 3,271 
Total Exports .. 35,234 33,466 29,963 39,493 $2,836 








Shipments declined by 7,157 tons, or approximately 18 per cent., 
to 82,336 tons while the value fell by Rs. 2,612,000 to Rs. 4,135,000. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom decreased by 6,400 tons, but 
exports to other destinations, however, showed little variation from 
1933. 

The year opened with price at 5} cents per pound and continued 
without any appreciative variation until October, when the quotation 
touched 7 cents. During the remainder of the year, the market 
remained about this level and closed at the same figure. The aver- 
age for 1934 was 6 cents per pound, as against 8 cents for the previous 
year. The average quotations since 1926 were as follows :— 


Price per Ib. Price per lb. 
ves, Peel | yeas ape 
1926 0 20 1981 010 
1027 019 1932 011 
1928 019 1933 08 
1929 018 1934 06 
1930 013 
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Other Coconut Products.—Fresh coconuts, coir yarn, coir ropes, 
bristle fibre, mattress fibre, and coconut poonec are the other pro- 
ducts which feature the export trade of Ceylon. It is interesting to 
note that the aggregate value of these products increased from 
Rs. 4,484,000 in 1988 to Rs. 4,796,000 in 1934, while the value 
realized by copra, coconut oil, and desiccated coconut as already 
indicated decreased in these two years. 

Exports of these products since 1930 were :— 

Quantity. Value. 
(In 1,000's.) (In 1,000’s,) 
1930. 1981. 1932. 1083. 1934. 1930. 1931. 1982, 1988, 1934. 
Be «Rs. = BR, 





Poonae ewt. 270 .. 371 .. 484 .. 509 .. 623 .. 1,254.. 1,853.. 1,766.. 1,496.. 1,688 


Bristle bre ,,.. 171 .. +. 171 ., 187 .. 208 .. 1,345.. 1,077.. 1,210.. 1,097.. 896 
Mattress fibre ,,.. 310 .. $24... 278 .. 358 .. 418 .. 888.. 418.. 280.. 476.. 622 
Coir yarn =, .. 104... 73... 89... 92... 1,314.. 842.. 617.. 710.. 891 
Colt rope nee WD. 9.. 8.. 7.. 160.. 110.. 108.. 80.. 79 





PTET ean: aaa } Pe Ce mer fe Be 
+ 231%), 217%), 314%), 972). -759.. 1,136.. 578.. 608 
Total .. 5,453 4,585 6,140 4,484 4,796 


* In 100,000 nuts. 


Coir, other ,.. 1... 
Fresh nuts No. 208°. 














The average prices of these commodities were :— 
1980. 1931, 1982, 
5 Ba. 0. Ba, c. 





Bs. ©. 
Poonac {per wt.) . 42 
Bristle fibre (per cwt.) . 795 
Mattress fibre (per cwt.) «. 125 
Coir yarn (per cwt.) +. 842 
Coir rope .. on . fete toot 
Coir other .. St 2a Se ae Ea 
Fresh nuts (per nut) - O08 . O04 .. O04 


Minor Products.—In addition to the major products of tea, rubber, 
and coconut produce, there are a number of minor commodities 
entering into the export trade, particulars of which are indicated in 
the table below :— 


Quantity. Value. 
(In 1,000's.) (Tn 1,000’s,) 


1930. 1981. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1930. 1931. 1932. 










Cacao (Ib.) 8,648. . 8,587.. 9,243... 7,282.. 9,118.. 2,320.. 2,192 
Cinnamon quill 

and chips (ewt.) 44.. 42.. 48., 49.. 44. 1,177.. 998. 
Candamoms ,,.. 2°88 2°7 27 — 3°2 $75.. _ 373. 
Arecanuts ,,.. 118.. 102..  99.. 105.. 90. 1,678.. 1,400. 
Citronella oll (Ib.) 1,214. . 1,203. . 1,280. . 1,459. 1,528. . 1948... 1,203 
Plumbago (ewt.) ‘174. "134.. "122.. “101.. '231.. 1,225.. 1,023 











Totel .. 10,913 7,723 7,184 6,643 





The principal feature was an increase in the export of cacao by 
nearly 1,900,000 Ib. of citronella oil by 70,000 lb. and plumbago by 
40,000 ewt. There was a corresponding increase in value in the case 
of cacao and plumbago, but it is significant to note that the value 
of the exports of citronella oil declined by 50 per cent. to Rs. 804,000, 
although, there was a quantitative increase of nearly 16 per cent. 

The average prices of the minor products were :— 





1930. 1931. 1932, 
Rs. c. Rs. c. Rs. ¢. 
Cacao (per Ib.) .. 0 33° 0 278 0 25* 
Cinnamon quills (cwt.) 66 8 41 44 86 
lamoms (per cwt.) 189 28+ 187 4t 148 96t 
rate Bt ae bis 18 
* For estate No. 1. t For bleached (Mysore). t For greens, 
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The Import Trade.—In contrast to the decrease in the value of 
imports recorded in 1933, the trade in 1934 showed a considerable 
increase amounting to 40 million rupees, the value of imports being 
Rs. 216,996,000. There was a general increase under almost all cate- 
gories of imports. The provenance of the import trade is summarized 
in the accompanying table, which gives the details of the principal 
commodities imported :— 


Quantity.* Value.* 





1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934. 
Bs. Bs. Rs, = Bs 







Rice... + .cwt. 8,733.. 8,839.. Ss 7 Ba Se + BOATS 

Liquid fuel . 

Cotton piece goods . 

Fish dried, salted and Mal. 
VO ae 





Sugar .. ee i. - 1,063 
Petrol .. Bal. +. 8,191 
Metal and metalware, fer- 

TOUS .. --cwt, 
Kerosene oil «al. 
Curry stuffs ..cwt, 


Paddy, pulses, and gram.. 
Onions and potatoes |: 3} 


Fertilizers con 
Tea and other chesta  / No. 
Feeding stuffs . owt. 
Wheat tlour Satan 
Motor cars and lorries | /No. 
Non-ferrous metals and 

manufactures «wt. 
Suk, broadstuft yd. 
Motor car tyres and tubes 
Soap... oe 
Artificial silk 





Cement .. . 
Tobacco «lb. 
Other commodities +. 






1,067.. 
30,244.. 51, 
«-218,703 196,203 177,297 217,089 











* In 1,000's. 


Rice.—There was an appreciable increase in the imports of rice 
which amounted to 9,553,000 cwt., as against 8,798,000 cwt. in the 
previous year. Burma, which was the principal source of supply sent 
61 per cent. of the total which may be compared with 71 per c2nt. 
in 1933. Supplies from Siam rose to 22 per cent. and were nearly 
three times the quantity she provided in 1932. The total value of 
imports rose from Rs. 44,621,000 to Rs. 52,475,000. The chief 
supplying countries were :— 





Quantity.t Value.t 
1931. 1932, 1933. 1984. 1931. 1982, 1933, 1934. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Rs. Bs. Rs. - 
















Burma oo oo 6,295 29,98: 

British India 2: 10,378... 10,568 

Siam, s 78 3,870. . 10,677 

Strats Settlements ‘ ee 
traits lement : ee 

Other countries oo ae Tes 4.. 12.. 192 











8,733 8,839 8,798 9,553 51,443 50,192 44,621 52,475 





t 1n 1,000's. 


Other Articles of Food.—Fish, sugar, gram, curry stuffs, onions, and 
potatoes were the other principal articles of food imported. Supplies 
of dried, salted and Maldive fish, increased from 889,000 cwt. to 
416,000 ewt. while their value advanced from Rs. 9,111,000 to 
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Rs. 10,461,000. Sugar, too, showed an increase of 107,000 cwt. the 
quantity imported in 1984 being 1,314,000 cwt., but its value declined 
by approximately Rs. 500,000 to Rs. 5,933,000. Supplies of curry 
stuffs were also higher, their imports rising by about 10 per cent. to 
354,000 ewt., but owing to higher prices the value increased more than 
proportionately by nearly 28 per cent. to Rs. 5,338,000. The character 
of trade in this commodity is disclosed in the table below :— 

Quantity.* Value.t 


1931, 1932, 1933, 1934. 1931. 1932, 1933. 1934, 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Rs, Rs, Rs. Rs. 





Chillies 1,468. 1,551.. 1,528.. 1,613.. 2,804 1,990.. 2,745 3,670 
Coriander seed 541.. 509.. 686... 581 669 44) 

Cummin seed 156 125..  181.. 147.. 404 219 271 378 
Fennel seed 51 51... 51... 61.. 69 54 7 55 
Garlic 176. 231.. 225.. 247.. 290 578, 172 177 
‘Mathe seed 72. 64 64... 67.. 74 4 
Tamarind 487 478 491.. 60.. 6 311 301 338 
Turmeric 118 119 17.. 12.. 120 153 146 131 

1 1 1.. 1... 2 2 2 








Total .. 3,069 3,161 3,112 2,894 4,650 4,036 4,178 5,338 








* In 10's. + In 1,000’s. 


Paddy, pulses and gram, in addition to rice, constitute the principal 
imports of grain. 228,000 cwt. of paddy, 407,000 cwt. of pulses and 
118,000 cwt. of gram were imported in 1934. Compared with 1933 
there was an increase of 10,000 cwt., in respect of the first, a decrease 
of 7,000 cwt. in respect of the second and an increase of 27,000 ewt. 
in respect of the third commodity. Along with grains may be con- 
sidered wheat flour, which is principally imported from Australia. 
Supplies amounting to 340,000 ewt. of this commodity were received 
in 1984 and showed an increase of 32,000 cwt. over the previous year, 
but their value which was recorded at Rs, 2,267,000 showed little 
variation from the previous year. 

Imports since 1931 were as follows :— 


1931. 1932, 1933, 1934, 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt, 
Paddy .. oe 352,000 .. 413,700 .. 218,100 .. 228,300 
Pulses. on 389,500 .. 383,500 .. 413,900 .. 406,600 
Gram . on 85,000 .. 97,400 .. 90,200 .. 117,600 


Spints: Brandy, Whisky, and Gin.—The total of all these three 
commodities showed a comparatively large increase (18 per cent.) as 
compared with the previous year. Brandy imports exceeded those of 
1983 by 22 per cent., Gin imports showed a slight increase after falling 
steadily since 1982, while the quantity of Whisky cleared for home 
consumption was the highest recorded since 1929. The quantities 
cleared during the last four years were :— 





1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 

Gals. Gals. Gals, Gals. 

Brandy .. ws 47,600 .. 29,200 .. 29,400 .. 36,100 
Whisky .. ‘bei 45,700 .. 39,100 ., 47,300 .. 56,100 
Gin o oe 42,900 .. 26,000 .. 21,300 .. 23,500 
136,200 94,300 98,000 115,700 





Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes.—While imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco and beedies have increased by 40 per cent. and 79 per cent. 
respectively, there has been a large drop amounting to 87 per cent. in 
cigarettes. The locally manufactured cigarettes are thus clearly gain- 
ing ground at the expense of the imported variety. The imports of 
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unmanufactured tobacco are the highest on record. This tobacco is 
turned into cigarettes locally and its increase explains the decrease 
in the imported variety. The importations under the various classes 
were :— 





1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 

Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Unmanufactured tobacco 872,100 673,400 .. 721,000 .. 1,012,500 
Cigars sa 3,100 2,700 .. 2,100 .. 2,600 
Cigarettes 133,400 86,200... 88,100 .. 55,400 
Manutactured tobacco 1U,L000 .. 6,400 .. 6,000 .. 6,000 
Beedies .. . 44,400. 20,300 .. 28,500 ., 50,500 








Total .. 1,063,100 789,000 845,700 1,127,000 











Textiles——As compared with 1933, imports of cotton piece goods 
increased by over 22 per cent. from 60,588,000 yards to 77,937,000 
yards, while the value increased by 26 per cent., from Rs. 10,298,00) 
to Rs. 14,105,000. Supplies from the United Kingdom increased 
from 9,577,000 yards to 11,757,000 yards, Japan from 41,430,000 
yards to 52,702,000 yards, and India from 9,039,000 yards to 
12,339,000 yards. 

Up to 1931, the United Kingdom headed the list of countries supply- 
ing piece goods, but Japan overtook her in 1932 and continued to 
increase her share of the local trade in this commodity. In the yeat 
under review, however, Japanese textile imports received a severe check 
with the imposition of quotas on non-Empire piece goods. Despite 
this handicap, her share in the trade remained unchanged at 68 per 
cent., while that of the United Kingdom declined from 16 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. The higher proportion secured by Japan was due to 
the fact that owing to the delay in introduction of the quotas, that 
country took the opportunity to forestall this measure by shipping in- 
ordinately large consignments during the first half of the year. The 
restrictive effects of the changes were thereby deferred, but the Empire 
countries, particularly the United Kingdom will no doubt reap during 
1935 the full benefit of the restriction of Japanese imports. The follow- 
ing table shows the distribution of imports since 1931 as compared 
with 1913 :— 








United aaa Oth Total — ‘Total 

nl er ‘ot ‘ol 

Year Kingdom. India, Japan. Holland. Countries. Quantity, Value. 
Yds.* Yds.* Yds.* Yas.* Yds* Yds", a! 

1918 15,010 . 306 26 .. «15,383 .. 

1931 6,28 it 14,869 

1932 6,242 20,245 

1933 4,208 16,385 

1984 5,083 19,512 

1913 » 11,628 .. 1,585 24,072 

1931 2,089 20,724 

1932 2,044 218 2. 24/412 

1933 1,564 218 .. 26,407 

1934 2,286 554 5. 35,228 .. 
4,206 827 5,252 i 

iat 1,668. 321 2,582 528 

1932. 2,336 492 4,552 165 

1933 7 255 3,611 . 506 

193f 676 é 346 5,055 .. 760 

. 8450. 5. «8,725 1,756 

iets 5,902. 101 16,541 3,746 

1932 5,105 7 69 .. 19,242 .. 3) 

1933 3,078 . 27 14,185. Eant 

1934 .. 3,634 79 1. (17,874 $109 





* In 1,000’s. 
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The respective shares secured by Japan and the United Kingdom are 
indicated in the following table :— 





Japan. * United Kingdom. 
1931. 1932. 1933, 1934, 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Bleached goods .. 89 .. 51 .. 49 .. 52 .. 54 .. 48 .. 48 .. 48 
Dyed goods we Be oe Ske os, AB oe EO ug) BE be a 518 So 8 
Gray goods « 18 .. 30 .. 57 .. 58 ., 68 .. 59 .. 32 .. Bh 
Printed goods. 43 .. 48 .. 57 .. 60 .. 55 .. SL .. 42 .. 38 


The fundamental reason for the spectacular increase in Japanese 
imports in recent years is found in the extremely low prices of Japanese 
piece goods, which are generally about half the British price. Japanese 
importers have met with unqualified success in their policy of purvey- 
ing articles to suit the consumer’s pocket without scrupulous regard 
to quality. As will be seen from the accompanying table the British 
manufacturers have however achieved success in their efforts to reduce 
the prices of bleached and dyed piece goods, but as against this welcome 
feature, there is an unpleasant rise in gray and printed goods :— 


Bleached. 
1981, 1982, 1983, 1984. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts, 
United Kingdom os -+ 28°90 .. 27°90) .. 32°06. 80°5 
Japan ae se 165 6. 184 6. 10K 185 
Dyed. 
United Kingdom o. +. B81 2. 86°7 .. 40°92. 87°8 
Japan os on oe 172 4, 167 .. 18H. 152 
Gray. 
United Kingdom .. ws» 214 .. 19'S 2. 22°7 .,  26°9 
Japan oe = +e 169 4, 128 6. ALL .. 12°83 
Printed. 
United Kingdom oy +» 849 4. 32:1 2, 80°56 .. 82°7 
Japan 15°5 1 4 13°4 


Metals and Manufactures (ferrous).—Imports of ferrous metals and 
metalware increased from 526,000 cwt. to 797,000 cwt., the respective 
values of which were Rs. 4,638,000 and Rs. 6,908,000. The improve- 
ment under this head indicates the upward trend in capital develop- 
ment. The United Kingdom accounted for 57 per cent. of the total 
value of imports. The share of Belgium was 17 per cent. while 
Germany and Japan supplied approximately 6 per cent. each. 


Non-ferrous Metals and Metalware.—There was a slight decrease in 
the quantity imported in 1934 which was 64,000 cwt., as against 69,000 
cewt, in 1933 but the value rose by over Rs. 250,000 to Rs. 2,082,000. 
The principal imports under this head were aluminium lining, the bulk 
of which was supplied by the United Kingdom, brass and copper wire 
and tea lead by India, and pig lead by Burma. 


Cement.—Aggregate imports of cement increased by 152,000 cwt. to 
1,074,000 ewt. Imports from Italy and Yugoslavia fell by 46,000 ewt. 
and 11,000 ewt. respectively, while supplies from the United Kingdom, 
Japan, and Germany rose by 84,000 ewt., 115,000 cwt. and 7,000 cwt. 
respectively. Japan is now the leading supplier of cement and the 


following table shows the rapid rise in the Japanese trade in this 
commodity :— 





Imports (Cwt.) Imports (Cwt.) 
Year. —_————_—— | Year. Cosa 
Total. From Japan, Total. From Japan, 
1929 +» 1,609,000 .. 20,000 | 1932 ++ 781,000 .. $89,000 
1980 +. 1,300,000 +) 60,000 | 1933 +. _ 922'000 <2 512/000 
1981 oe 953,000 .. 247,000 | 1934 +» 1,074,000 .. 628,000 
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Fertilizers—There was a welcome improvement in the importation 
of fertilizers. Imports had declined regularly from 1930 until 1933 
when they amounted to 782,000 cwt. or nearly one-third of the quantity 
received four years earlier. In 1934, the imports rose to 1,629,000 cwt., 
an increase of more than 100 per cent. over the previous year. This 
improvement is a significant indication of the better conditions existing 
in the major industries of the Island. The chief kinds of manure and 
the countries from which they were mainly imported were :— 





1933. 1934, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
Rs. Cwt. Bs. 
Sulphate of ammonia (United ingdom). . 13808 000. 782,000 ., 309,000 .. 1,402,000 
Groundnut poonac (British India) 104,; ‘300 $18,000 .. 216,200 .. 540,000 
Bone meal (British India) oo 144,200 oo 441,000 .. 181,100 .. 499,000 
Muriate of potash (Germany) oe 46,200 .. 278,000 .. 65,100 ., 332,000 
Fish guano (British India) ae 58,000 ., 226,000 .. 90,500 .. 255,000 
Refuse of saltpetre (British India) . 17,500 .. 113,000 .. 39,400 .. 254,000 
Blood meal (Argentine) . oe 5,400 .. 40,000 .. 23,400 .. 194,000 
Fish manure (Lritish India) oe 39,400 .. 109,000 .. 85,100 .. 176,000 
Gastot seed poonac (British India) oe 39,100 .. 83,000 .. 79,400 .. 176,000 
Buperphosphate (Holland) oe 21/600 2? 70,000 .. 37,200 .. 19800 
inite (Germany) on 17,500 .. 49,000 29,000 .. 


Fuel and Light.—As compared with 1933, the imports of liquid fuel 
increased by 320,000 gallons. Out of a total of 69,586,000 gallons, 
Persia supplied 85 per cent. and British North Borneo over 14 per cent. 
62,240,000 gallons were re-shipped as bunkers as against 57,458,000 
gallons supplied in 1933. The amount left for home consumption in 
1934 was accordingly 7,341,000 gallons, a decrease of 4,700,000 gal- 
lons in comparison with the previous year. Imports of kerosene oil 
rosa from 7,430,000 gallons valued al Rs. 4,452,000 in 1933, to 
8,752,000 gallons, whose value amounted to Rs. 5,277,000 in 1933. 
In the case of petrol, there was an increase of over 3,000,000 gallons 
from 7,700,000 gallons in 1933 to 10,664,000 gallons in the following 
year. This apparently large increase does not indicate that internal 
consumption during the year has increased by a like amount, as this 
commodity is imported in bulk at irregular intervals and a larg: part 
of this increase must have gone to supplement local stocks. 

Motor Vehicles.—There was a phenomenal increase in the number 
of motor cars and motor lorries imported. Arrivals of motor cars 
increased from 932 in 1933 to 1,918 in 1934; of these 1,555 cars repre- 
senting 81 per cent. of the total and valued at Rs. 2,831,000, came 
from the United Kingdom. Imports of motor lorries too, increased 
from 203 valued at Rs. 378,000 to 893 valued at Rs. 1,506,000. It is 
interesting to note that 80 lorries of the Diesel engine type, all of 
which came from Germany, were imported during the year. The 
distribution of imports since 1930 were as follows :— 





Unie Motor Cars. 
United g Other 

Year Kingdom. Btates of Canada. France. Italy. Countries. Total. Value. 

No. No. No. No. Rt 
1930 540 333 6 .. 1,182 .. 2359 
1931 37 35 1 .. 553 .. 9% 
1932 691 29 = 768 :. 1,272 
1938 850 24 —_ 932 .. 1,58 
1934 1,555, 104 7 1,913 9,501 
1980 43 330 = 477 949 
1981 31 95 = 144 11 300 
1932 49 39 = 134 .. 264 
1933 sl 11 i) 208 .. 378 
1934 132 S78. . 31 2 803 .. 1,506 

*Iniy 000" 'S. t Includes 19 motor car bodies, value—Rs. 18,246. 
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Tea and Other Chests.—The imports fell from 3,494,000 valued at 
Rs, 2,633,717 to 3,459,150 valued at Rs, 2,780,233. The quantity thus 
decreased by 1 per cent., but the value increased by 6 per cent. as a 
result of higher prices of chests, the average per chest rising from 75 
to 80 cents. The following table shows the imports of chests during 
the last four years :— 


Year. Quantity. Value, Year. Quantity. Value. 
No. Rs. No. Bs. 
1931 ++ 8,833,803 .. 4,044,725 1933 ++ 3,494,221 .. 2,633,717 
1982 2. $3717)191  .. 3,333,030 1034 i. 3,459,150 2. 2,780,233 
SHIPPING. 


4,024 vessels with a total tonnage of 18,165,239 tons entered the 
ports of the Island of Ceylon in 1934, as against 3,742 vessels with a 
tonnage of 12,367,489 in 1933. 


The following table shows the classification under the four general 
heads :— 








1933. 1934, 
No, Tons. No. Tons. 
Merchant vessels, other than 
sailing and coasting vessels .. 2,810 .. 11,878,196 .. 2,056 .. 12,042,276 
Merchant vessels (called to coal, 
oil, &e.) os as 198 .. 620,154 .. 208 «.. 655,285 
Sailing vessels, other than coasting 
vessels os oe 662 59,658 .. 755. 62,676 
Warships and transports® A 12. 6 309,481 .. 105... 405,002 
3,742 12,367,489 4,024 13,165,239 





* Warships’ displacement tonnage. 


Excluding warships and transports, 3,919 vessels entered the ports 
in Ceylon, with @ tonnage of 12,760,237 tons, as against 3,670 vessels 
in 1933 with a tonnage of 12,058,008 tons and 3,778 vessels in 1932 
with a tonnage of 12,160,339 tons. 


The number of merchant vessels, other than sailing and coasting 
vessels, entering the ports of the Island increased by 146 and 80 
respectively as compared with 1933 and 1982; there was an increase 
of 10 in the number of vessels calling to take in coal and a decrease of 
12 in the number calling for oil bunkers. 

The following table shows the number of British and foreign vessels, 


other than sailing and coasting vessels which have entered Ceylon 
ports since 1928 :— 























1928. 1929, 1930. 1981. 1932, 1983, 1984. 

British .. .» 2,822 .. 2,460 .. 2,206 .. 2,246 .. 2,099 .. 1,983 .. 2,061 
Dutch 217 228 211 167 128 137 143 
French 151 156 187 122 126 126 123 
German 246 307 203 256 198 198 217 
Italian 113 143 131 129 y 132 138 
Japanese 185 179 171 199 208 175 194 
Norw SD 408 2) 102 12 127 12) 106 2. 107, 2. 18t 1) 14s 
Other foreign nations :: 146 :. 148 :. #165 :. 158 .. 115 ¢. 126 3. 140 
Total foreign .. 1,166 1,263 1,285 1,182 997 1,025 1,108 

Percentage. 

British - 67 .. 66 .. 64 .. 67 .. 68 .. 66 .. 65 
Foreign SEUSS Les, BEM Weer EBON Ses BBle nay 8B = Ws, 8k 35 


It will be observed that British shipping has fallen by 1 per cent., 
as compared with the previous year. Amongst the foreign callers 
Dutch, German, Italian, Japanese, and Norwegian vessels show an 
increase: Germany occupied the first place in 1933 and 1934. 

Excluding warships and transports, coasting vessels and merchant 
vessels which called only to coal, oil, &c., the distribution according to 
flags was as follows :— 


























1938, 1984, 

Number. Tons, Number, Tons. 

British is +» 1,838 ., 6,600,506 ., 1,916 .. 7,039,287 
British Colonial =<. t) "662 32” 59,658 327755 1 me 
Total British Vessels .. 2,500 6,669,164 2,671 7,006,013 

American . ‘ae 42 .. 225,502 .. 48 ., 248,627 
Danish te f.86 1) -184%510 46 1) 151049 
Dutch ss i. 184 1) 8783086 6. 1401) 88246) 
¥rench 122 700,778 118 771,581 
German 136 336,682 203 910,178 
Ttallan 120 662,975, 130 6780 
Japanese 172 854/222 191 929,565 
Norwegian 116 274253 1) 184 325,748 
Bw 3 35 120,502 30 1! 111848 
Total foreign vessels .. 972 .. 4,777,690 1,040 5,009,089 








BUREAU OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 


Under the new Constitution the subjects of Industry and Commerce 
were assigned to the Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce and 
the policy of the Ministry is to assist the development of the industrial 
and commercial activities of Ceylon. To execute these new functions 
a Bureau of Industry and Commerce was formed as a section of the 
Department of the Registrar-General who was placed in charge of 
these subjects in his capacity as the Director of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

The activities of the Bureau of Industry and Commerce steadily 
expanded during 1934. The flow of trade inquiries from Europe and 
elsewhere is on the increase and the Bureau is being firmly established 
as @ connecting link between exporters and importers in this country 
and importers and exporters abroad. A list of reliable traders classified 
for departmental purposes according to their standing has been prepared 
and inquiries received from customers overseas are circulated among 
the persons included in the list. The next step will be to compile a 
directory of dealers and exporters of Ceylon produce for circulation 
among Government departments and trade associations abroad. It is 
yet too early to undertake this task es sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to test the reliability and financial standing of a majority of 
the less known firms. 

With a view to placing Ceylon inquirers in touch with importers 
abroad, the Bureau maintains a register of foreign importers of Ceylon 
produce. This list is being added to from time to time as new trade 
connections are established through the medium of the Bureau. The 

aim should of course be to make this register as comprehensive as 
possible but this ideal cannot be achieved in the absence of trade 
commissioners or correspondents abroad to represent the Bureau in 
the principal commercial centres of the world. Until such a stage is 
reached, the Bureau will have to resort to other expedients. The 
feasibility of establishing connections with the principal market centres 
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through correspondents abroad in order that the department may secure 
first-hand information on market conditions is being investigated. 

A considerable number of inquiries and requests for information or 
assistance were received and dealt with in the year. It is not possible 
in an annual review of the present character to describe in detail the 
nature of inquiries handled by the Bureau. Trade inquiries were 
received from Europe, United States of America, Africa, China, Egypt, 
India, Palestine, and Persia. The Bureau is now and then called upon 
toact the part of mediator in connection with complaints lodged against 
local importers by foreign firms or against foreign importers by local 
firms. Happily there has been no occasion to bring undue pressure to 
bear on defaulters and no party introduced by the Bureau has 
defaulted; generally a mere statement of the complaint has had the 
desired effect of bringing about a settlement. 

As a result of the experience gained during the last two years the 
commercial intelligence service organized by the Bureau has been 
improved to meet the requirements of local and overseas inquirers. 
Steps have been taken to assemble statistical and other information of 
a commercial character useful to Ceylon trade and industry, and for this 
purpose arrangements were made with overseas commercial institu- 
tions, both official and unofficial, for the exchange and supply of 
customs and statistical returns, trade publications, financial journals, 
market reports, and other commercial literature. The commercial 
library of the Bureau has received considerable additions. The 
number of periodicals received in a month exceeds 75. 

As no systematic review of prices of commodities is at present avuil- 
able to the public, it is proposed to publish a trade journal which will 
contain a special section devoted to the treatment of price data, both 
descriptively and analytically. As a preliminary step, data have been 
collected regarding the course of prices, local as well as foreign, in the 
past years. (The Imperial Institute was approached last year and 
through the good offices of that body very valuable information has 
been received at the time of writing. The editing of the trade journal 
is a task likely to absorb almost the whole time of one staff officer, but 
with the present staff it is not possible to afford the exclusive attention 
required for preparation. However, every endeavour is being made 
to bring about early publication of the journal and it is hoped that the 
journal will serve as a useful medium of communication between the 
department and the business world. 

A further stage in developing the policy of the Executive Committee 
of Labour, Industry and Commerce to foster Ceylon trade abroad by 
the appointment of Trade Representatives was reached when the vote 
for the Ceylon House in London was passed by the State Council. 
The proposal is to establish the Ceylon House in charge of a Trade 
Commissioner who will bring to the notice of the business world and 
the general public in England as well as on the Continent the products 
of Ceylon, and advertise Ceylon abroad generally as a tourist resort. 
The Ceylon House will also serve to keep the local Bureau fully in 
touch with commercial developments abroad, and abreast of all 
commercial knowledge that will be of value to the trade of Ceylon. 
The plan will be tried for three years in the first instance and a sum 
of Rs. 50,000 has been provided for the first year’s expenditure. A 
prominent site has been secured for the Ceylon House in London. 
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The building forms part of Australia House and is situated in the 
Strand. Steps were taken in the latter part of the year to complete 
the preliminaries and it is hoped to make the appointment of the Trade 
Representative early in 1935. 

The reports of Mr. Sri Pathmanathan, Temporary Trade Representa- 
tive for Southern Europe and Egypt, and of Mr. W. A. Beer, Honorary 
Trade Commissioner for the United States of America, were published 
as Sessional Papers. It has become clear that in order to obtain 
maximum results, the preparatory work done by temporary trade 
representatives should be followed up by further investigations by 
establishing connections through correspondents with the centres 
visited by the representatives. The idea] should be to appoint perma- 
nent trade representatives where prospects of trade in Ceylon produce 
appear most promising. Mr. Sri Pathmanathan’s inquiries in Southem 
Europe and Mr. Beer's investigations into the possibilities of further 
trade with United States of America and Japan have given useful 
indication of the potentialities of markets that invite further activity. 

Requests for technical assistance and advice were received during 
the year, but owing to lack of a qualified staff it was not possible in 
most instances to comply with them. But wherever possible attempts 
were made to satisfy inquirers by obtaining the advice of technical 
officers of other departments. Now that the Adviser on Industries has 
been appointed the Bureau should be in a position to give technical 
advice and assistance to those who wish to start new industries or to 
remodel existing ones. 


Applications for financial assistance to start pioneer industries were 
received from various parties, but as the State Council had made no 
provision for granting State aid to industries it was not possible to 
consider these requests. The Standing Committee on Industriat 
Research and Development consisting of Messrs. A. E. Goonesinha 
(Chairman), M. J. Cary, I. X. Pereira, M. K. Saldin, D. J. Wimala- 
surendra, and Dr. Reginald Child held its monthly meetings during 
the year. Among the subjects which came up for discussion were the 
grant of cheap electric power to small or nascent industries, manufac- 
ture of tea chests out of suitable local woods, establishment of an 
emporium of economic products, protection for locally manufactured 
soaps, candles, and matches, and employment of returned Hewavitarne 
Industrial Scholars. Dr. Child’s advice on technical problems was of 
great assistance to the Committee in its deliberations. 

The functions of the Bureau of Industry and Commerce, when fully 
developed, comprise the following :— 


(1) To answer trade inquiries which are directed to the develop- 
ment of markets for Ceylon produce. 

(2) To furnish commercial information required by Government 
departments and individuals. : 

(3) To assist business visitors to Ceylon by means of letters of 
introduction, help and advice. 

(4) To explore the possibilities of new industries and to conduct 
investigations into neglected industries. 

(5) To collect an adequate technical and commercial library. 

(6) To assist organizations and individuals in Ceylon to participate 
in exhibitions and trade fairs held in Ceylon or abroad. 
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(1) To initiate representations by the Ceylon Government in regard 
to tariff duties, &c., on Ceylon products in other countries. 

(8) To foster Ceylon’s overseas trade by the appointment of trade 
representatives and to take such other steps as may be 
necessary for the development of overseas markets for 
Ceylon produce. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Wages and the Cost of Living. 


Lazour In CEYLON. 
1.—Agricultural, 


BOUT 850,000 acres are cultivated in paddy. The whole of this. 
A area is worked by village labour usually by the owner or lessee: 

of the land, and his relations, but frequently also by hired 
labour. 


The Estates.—The principal crops grown under estate conditions are: 
tea, rubber and coconuts. Tea estates almost entirely, and rubber 
estates for the most part, are worked by men labour imported from 
South India (Tamil or Telugu). A few Indians are also employed on 
coconut estates, but these are mostly worked by Ceylonese. 

At the end of 1934 the total number of Indians on estates was 
roughly 675,000 as compared with 609,535 at the end of 1933, The 
total number of arrivals of estate labourers during the year amounted’ 
to 140,607 and the departures to 54,790, a net increase of 85,817. 


2.—Industrial. 

A large number of labourers are employed in various activities. 
connected with the port of Colombo, e.g., as stevedore coolies, or in 
the coal-yards and marine engineering works. 

Wages.—Under Ordinance No. 27 of 1927 a minimum wage is fixed 
for Indian labourers on tea and rubber estates and the new rates of 
wages in force from November 16, 1934, are— 


Men. Women. Children. 
cents. cents, cents. 


Up-country . 494. 30° .. 29 
Mid-country -» 48 .. 35 .. 25 with rice at Ra. 4°80 per bushel 
Low-country . 41 .. 33 .. 24 


In 1927 a Commission appointed to inquire into wages earned by the: 
harbour workers in Colombo recommended the following rates which: 


were accepted by the employers :— 
Loading Discharging 


Cargo. Cargo. 
Rs. c. Rs. c. 
Day, Full .. ine . oo 175 .. 1 60 
Broken Periods, 6 a.M. to 12 noon . 10 .. 0 90 


(i.e.) i.e.) 
(87 plus 10) (80 Plus 10) 
12 noon to 6 P.M. 0.87 .. 80 

or 


01 . . 
Every half or part thereo! . on 020 .. 0 20 
Night— i: 

Ful... - an . 350 .. 3 20 

Half... . o .. 175 .. 1.60 
Broken Periods— is. bad 

For every hour between 6 P.M. and midnight . 030... 0 30 


~* Subject. to the qualification that wages by the hour for any fraction of a half day or half night shal’ 
Hot exceed the wages payable for the whole of that half day or half night. 

full night’s wages are payable when a labourer works from 6 P.M. to any fraction of the night. 
beyond midnight. 
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The following table shows the classification adopted by Government 
for daily and hourly paid labour: — 





Rates per Hour. 

Minimum. Maximum. 
cents, cents, 
Minor supervisi rades .. «+ Claas AT. 4g. 81 
ah a AL os 31... 63 
Tradesmen o -» Class All... 36. 53 
Aly. . 20 .. 35 
Semi-skilied labour - +. Class A V. 12 20 
Unskilled labour oe +. Class A VI. ro 8... 4 
Trade apprentices .. Class A VIL... 1 .. 18 
Women and boys - ++ Class A VLIL 8 Ww 

Rates per Diem. 

Minimum, Maximum. 
Rs. ¢. Rac. 
Minor supervising grades .. +. Class BI. 3a. 6 48 
BIL 248. 54 
Skilled labour o. +. Class B 11), 2B. 4m 
BIy. 160. 28 
Sem{-skilled labour oe ++ Class BV. 096 . 160 
Unskilled labour o «+ Chass BVI. 064 . 112 
Trade apprentices es «+ Class B VIL 080 . 1H 
Women and boys on «+ Class B VILL v2. 0 8 


Estates employing Indian labour are required by law to pay their 
labourers monthly. In Colombo wages are often paid every week or 
fortnight. 


Otuer ConDITIONS AFFECTING LaBouR. 


On nearly all estates the resident labour force is provided with free 
housing accommodation. In Colombo a few firms make similar provi- 
sion for their labourers, but in most cases the labourers find their own 
lodgings. Indians employed by the stevedore contractors are generally 
housed in a ‘ kittangi’’—a sort of barrack where the men sleep 
together in one large room. 


Medical Attention and Provision for Old Age.—Estate labourers are 
entitled to free medical treatment either at the estate hospital (if there 
is one) or at fhe nearest Government hospital. Other labourers are 
entitled to free treatment at Government hospitals if they earn less 
than Rs. 50 per month in wages. 

Female labourers on estates are entitled to free lodgings and medical 
care for one month after confinement. 


Indian Labour on Estates—Sick and indigent labourers are 
repatriated to India at the expense of the Immigration Fund. 

Most estates pay a pension to deserving labourers who are no longer 
able to work. Compensation is paid voluntarily for injuries received 
during the course of work. Free meals are usually given daily to 
children. 


Trades Unions.—In Colombo these are well organized and exert a 
considerable influence. A bill providing for the registration and control 
of Trades Unions, and according to them certain legal privileges, is 
under the consideration of the State Council. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—An Ordinance to provide for the pay- 
ment of compensation to workmen who are injured in the course of 
their employment was passed by the State Council and assented to 
by His Excellency the Governor at the end of the year. It is expected 
that it will be proclaimed early in 1935. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Education and Welfare Institutions. 


Control.—Primary and secondary education in Ceylon is administered 
by the Department of Education, assisted by a Board of Education 
and 23 Education District Committees. 


Board of Education.—The Board of Education is composed of 20 
members nominated by the Governor. The Director of Education is 
Chairman and the personnel of the Board includes Members of the 
State Council, Managers of Schools, and teachers. The main duties 
of the Board are to consider questions of legislation and to advise the 
Government on any other matters especially referred to it for advice. 
It is not an administrative or executive body and all regulations which 
are recommended by the Board require the approval of the Governor, 
and are thereafter laid before the State Council for approval. 


Education District Committees.—An Education District Committee 
has been constituted in each Municipality and Revenue District. 
These Committees are appointed by the Governor, and consist partly 
of officials and partly of unofficials. They are responsible first for 
putting into effect the rules relating to compulsory education and they 
frame by-laws and employ attendance officers for this purpose. 
Secondly, they erect and maintain Government schools where these 
are required. They are financed by an annual grant from the Depart- 
ment, which is allocated on the basis of an approved programme of 
works submitted each year to the Department. 


Schools and Attendance.—The system of education in Ceylon pro- 
vides a course of education leading to University degrees in arts, and 
science, and diplomas in medicine and law. 

The schools of Ceylon are not divided on a basis of race or nationality. 
All schools which are maintained by Government or assisted by means 
of grants are compelled by law to admit pupils irrespective of race, 
nationality, or religion. 

Attendance at school between the ages of six and fourteen is com- 
pulsory, subject to a few exceptions. Such compulsiow, however, 
applies only when school accommodation is provided within a reason- 
able distance of the residence of the pupil. 

There are three distinct types of school: schools administered directly 
by Government, and schools assisted by Government and under the 
immediate control of private managers, and schools maintained by 
Government and managed by private managers. 

There are 81 maintained schools. Local managers are appointed for 
such schools and are responsible for the selection of a suitable staff 
but the whole cost of staff and maintenance is borne from Govern- 
ment funds. 

There are 1,566 Government schools, and the arrangements for the 
staffing of these are entirely in the hands of the Department. All 
examinations for the issue of teachers’ certificates and of otherwise 
testing efficiency, and all appointments, transfers, &c., are also dealt 

with by the Department. 


Assisted Schools and the Grant System.—There are in addition 2,666 
assisted schools under the immediate control of private managers. 
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These schools receive an annual grant from the Education Department. 
In the case of vernacular schools, the annual grant is calculated as the 
total amount of the salaries paid to an efficient staff plus an additional 
amount for maintenance. No fees are charged in vernacular schools. 
In the case of the English schools, however, fees are charged and 
from such fees the manager has to provide a fixed sum towards the 
salary of each teacher he employs. The grant consists of the balance 
of such salaries. 

In addition to Government and assisted schools, there is a certain 
number of private schools which are not assisted in any way from 
Government funds. Such schools are, however, subject to inspection 
by the Department. 

The type of instruction given in Ceylon schools can be considered 
under two main headings: (i.) non-vocational instruction; (ii) 
vocational instruction, 


Classification of Schools.—Under the heading of non-vocational in- 
struction is included the type of instruction which is general and 
academic, and by far the larger number of schools come under this 
class. These schools are classified as follows :— 


English. Bilingual. Vernacular. 
Collegiate Senior Secondary Senior Secondary 
Senior Secondary Junior Secondary Junior Secondary 
Junior Secondary Primary rimary 
Primary 


The Primary schools provide a course of instruction from the Kinder- 
garten up to Standard V. The course usually lasts six years. 

The Junior Secondary schools provide a course of instruction from 
the Kindergarten up to the School-Leaving Certificate. The course 
usually lasts ten years. 

The Senior Secondary schools provide in addition to the course for 
the Junior Secondary schools, a further course up to the standard of 
the London Matriculation Examination. The course usually lasts 
uwelve years. 

The Collegiate school is an English school which provides a course 
of instruction from Form I. or Standard VI. up to the standard of the 
London Matriculation Examination. The course usually lasts six 

ears. 

: The vast majority of students complete their education at the Junior 
Secondary stage. 

In addition to the schools that come under the above classification, 
there is a certain number of temple schools, which are known as 
Pirivenas. These schools sare primarily intended for the Buddhist 
priesthood, and are not compelled to adopt the syllabus of work used 
by the ordinary schools. 

Vocational Schools.—Under the heading of vocational schools come 
those schools which give a specialized form of instruction. Apart from 
one Technical School, these can be divided into part-time schools and 
full-time schools. Under the heading of part-time instruction is in- 
eluded a variety of home industries, which are taught to pupils in 
certain schools in addition to the ordinary academic course. Under 

the heading of full-time industrial schools come institutions for the 
training of teachers, technical schools, agricultural schools, and indus- 
trial schools. The course in training schools is usually one of two 
years. In technical schools it varies according to the subject which is 
studied. In agricultural schools courses are entirely for adults who 
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intend either to teach agricultural science or to become practical agri- 
culturists: There is a variety of full-time industrial schools. All 
industrial schools are conducted upon a profit-sharing principle, so 
that the pupils benefit by whatever articles they produce. The course 
is one of two or three years. The subjects in which instruction is 
given are:—Carpentry, weaving, basket work, pottery, printing, lac- 
quer work, blacksmith work, and a few other minor industries. 

The Medium of Instruction.—The medium of instruction in schools 
varies according to the type of schools. In vernacular schools the 
medium of instruction is entirely Sinhalese or Tamil. This group of 
schools includes 82 per cent. of all the school-going children in Ceylon. 

In bilingual schools the vernacular language is the medium of instruc- 
tion for the first four or five years of school life, after which a course 
of English is introduced in Standard IV. Every year thereafter the 
number of periods allotted to English is increased. The vernacular, 
however, continues to be taught throughout the whole course. There 
are also vernacular schools where an optional course of English, for 
-one period a day, is given in all classes above Standard III. 

In the case of the third group of schools, viz., English schools, two 
methods are employed in giving instruction in the English language. 

In the first method pupils are admitted at the earliest stage of 
school life, viz., the Kindergarten. Pupils admitted in this way have 
usually a working knowledge of English, so that their progress in 
mastering the language is very rapid. 

The second method employed is a two-year special course in English 
for pupils, who transfer from vernacular schools to English schools. 
The pupils who enter this course are approximately nine years of age, 
and have already received instruction in their own mother tongue in 
the primary standards. This course is an intensive one, in which the 
direct method of teaching a foreign language is employed. After com- 
pleting this course pupils are able to enter the ordinary standards of 
the English school, in which the medium of instruction is English. 
In the majority of such schools the vernacular languages continue to be 
taught throughout the upper classes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the system of instruction prevailing 
in Ceylon the pupils are given the following alternative: courses :— 
(1) A full course of instruction in the vernacular languages; (2) a full 
course of instruction in the vernacular languages plus a working knowl- 
‘edge of English; and (3) a full course of instruction in English, not 
merely for pupils whose mother tongue is English, but for those who 
‘at the beginning of school life have no knowledge of that language. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND. 


During the year 1934, 87 new children were admitted of whom 16 
‘are deaf and 21 are blind. The total attendance is now 370 exclusive 
of the 5 blind babies in the nursery, comprised as follows :— 


School. 


The number of Blind girls 1 54 

The number of Deaf girls .. eS an 62 .. 116 

The number of Blind boys .. oe on 61 

The number of Deaf boys .. o -» 107 .. 168 

Workshops. 

The number of Deaf women .. o . 16 

The number of Blind women . os 4. 30 

The number of Deafmen .. os “ 26 

The number of Blind men .. oe . 31. 56 —— 
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Health.—There has been no serious case of illness and the health 
of the children generally has been very good throughout the year. 


School Buildings —A small sick-room for the use of the elder boys 
has been erected, and a new wing with accommodation for 20 in the 
boys’ hostel is now nearing completion. 


Industrial Work.—Progress in this department has been steady but 
of necessity slow—this year 2 more of the blind boys trained in the 
Weaving Department have set up looms for themselves in their own 
home, and those working in the Rattan school have gained greater 
officiency and several are now able to carry out their work unaided. 
The boys in the Carpentry workshop have been kept busy but there 
is great difficulty in finding a market for their work. 

The institution continues to employ a number of those who have 
passed through the school, in all 28, comprised as follows :— 


Ausistant teachers, deaf 4 Barber, feat on 1 
Ax«latant teachers, blind 2 Cooks, a 3 
Amlstant matron partially bund 1 Appu, aor is 1 
Mechanic, deaf . 1 Pumpers, blind 8 
Sewing women, Scat 8 eae 
Tailor, deaf : 28 


Gardener, deaf” 


During the year suitable employment has been found for former 
pupils in farming, gardening and the Government Railway workshops 
—but tho problem of finding employment for the boys and girls as 
they pass out of the school presents an increasing difficulty and calls 
for the inauguration of some definite scheme to aid the deaf and blind 
to become self-supporting. 


Orphanges.—F.ducational facilities are provided for orphans 
or destitute children. A maintenance grant of Rs. 75 is paid 
to the Manager of an approved Orphanage or Home on 
account of each orphan or destitute child who is between the ages 

5 and 15 (in an Assisted Vernacular school) | 


Band 17 (in an Assisted English school) 
school year and who has been in residence at an Orphanage or Home 
for a period of not less than 9 months and has regularly attended a 
registered school during this period. Such grants ‘during 1984 
amounted to Rs. 119,505. 


Reformatory.—There is only one reformatory school to which 
juvenile offenders are admitted. Here they are taught different trades 
such as gardening, carpentry, tailoring, cooking, “bookbinding, iron- 
work, printing, weaving, &c., while undergoing their term of punish- 
ment. Fighty-seren juvenile offenders were admitted during the year 
bringing the total to 884. 


Prisoners.—There are schools for prisoners at two jails in the Colombo 
District. There are 42 pupils at one end and 135 pupils at the other. 
Social workers conduct English classes for certain prisoners at the 
latfer jail. The jail school at Kandy has 6 pupils. 


at the beginning of the 


Lepers.—There are two schools for lepers: one at Hendala and 
another at Mantivu which are conducted by the Sisters of the 
Franciscan Order. The school at Hendala consists af three sections, 
i.e., English, Tamil, and Sinhalese containing 88, 26, and 17 pspils, 
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respectively. The ages of the pupils range from 12 to 48. The aver- 
age is 50. The Mantivu Leper School, also consisting of 3 sections, 
has 11 pupils in the English section, 9 in the Sinhalese, and 7 in 
the Tamil. 


The Langdon Home.—In Badulla District there is one institution 
which receives assistance from Government for training women in 
industrial work and household management. After a period of train- 
ing, these women go into the villages and teach the older girls reading, 
writing, sewing, embroidery, and lacemaking. They also give instruc- 
tion in the art of clean and efficient housekeeping and also encourage 
the practice of thrift. 

Pensions, &c.—Government teachers are pensionable and in addition 
make contributions to a Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Scheme. 
Teachers in assisted schools are eligible for a pension similar to that 
of Government teachers, but the pension scheme in assisted schools is 
on a contributory basis. 


THE CEYLON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
The University College was established in 1921 for the purpose of 
affording facilities for higher education to students in Ceylon. 
Numbers.—The number of students on the roll in July, 1984, the 


beginning of the academic year, 1934-35, was 450, including 55 women 
students. The figures for 1921-33 were as follows :— 


1921 . 166 , 1926 oe 313 | 1931 on 355, 
1922 En 217 | 1927 o 279 | 1932 ae 377 
1923 ne 262 | 1928 on 315 | 1933 . 417 
1024 oe 262 | 1929 a 333 
1925 . 256 | 1930 os 304 


Courses.—The College offers instruction in Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, 
Pali, English, Sinhalese, Tamil, Logic, Philosophy, History, Geo- 
graphy, Economics, Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. 

Honours courses are provided in Classics, English, Indo-Aryan 
(Sanskrit and Pali), History, Mathematics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Zoology, and Physics. 

The College course is normally one of three years. At the end of 
the first year students take the (External) Intermediate Arts, Science, 
and Economics examinations of the University of London conducted 
in Ceylon. At the end of the third year they take the final examina- 
tions for the B.A, (General), B.A. (Honours), B.Sc. (General), B.Se. 
(Special), and the B.Sc. (Economics) Degrees of the same University. 

Students who intend to join the medical profession are given one 
year’s course of instruction in Physics, Chemistry, and General Bio- 
logy, at the end of which they take either the First M.B. Examination 
of the University of London or the Pre-Registration Examination of 
the Ceylon Medical College, or both. 


Graduates.—On the results of the examinations held in June, 1934, 
29 candidates qualified themselves for the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees of 
the University of London. 

The total number of graduates from the University College from the 
time of its inception in 1921 is 804 of whom 24 obtained Honours’ in 
Classics, 10 in English, 22 in History, 34 in Mathematics, 11 in Indo- 
Aryan, 9 in Chemistry, 8 in Botany, and 8 in Zoology. 
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Hostels.—Most of the students not living with their parents or 
relations are residing in four hostels affiliated to the College and 
subject to the College rules and regulations. These hostels are 
administered by extra-university bodies and are subsidized by the 
Government. 


University College Council.—This Council, which consists of twenty 
members nominated by His Excellency the Governor, advises the 
Principal of the College in matters relating to the administration of 
the College, and the preparation for its conversion into a University. 


THE CEYLON MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Ceylon Medical College was established in 1870 in the form of 
a medical school capable of affording a practical education on the 
principles of medicine and surgery, and especially midwifery, together 
with a practical knowledge of Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and the art of dispensing. It had 
originally a Principal and three lecturers, and the whole course took 
only three years. 

This course was later increased from time to time in order to keep 
abreast with the progress of medical science. In 1887 recognition was 
granted by the General Medical Council of the United Kingdom, and 
the diploma became registrable in Great Britain and all parts of the 
Empire. 

In 1924 the complete extended curriculum of one year’s pre-medicat 
study (Chemistry, Physics, Biology) and five years’ medical study was 
adopted. 

The College now provides the complete course of instruction required 
for the practice of modern Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. In- 
cluding the course of preliminary or pre-registration work in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology, which is provided by arrangement at the 
University College, Colombo, the whole course takes six years. 

In addition to the complete medical curriculum, the College provides 
a course of instruction for a minor grade of medical practitioners, 
known as Apothecaries. These receive a two years’ course of instruc- 
tion in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Pharmacology 
and Dispensing, Elementary Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, both 
theoretical and clinical, and Surgical Dressing, and in Hygiene and 
Public Health. They receive free instruction, and on passing the two 
Apothecaries’ Examinations are employed by the Government to take 
charge of the Government Dispensaries and some small hospitals in 
the remote rural areas and villages, but are only permitted to practise 
while so employed in Government Service and are subject to the 
control of the District Medical Officers. They are eligible to be 
registered as Pharmacists. 

These Apothecaries to a large extent provide for the medical 
treatment of the poor villagers in remote districts and where fully 
qualified medical practitioners are not available. 

A, department for the training of pupil midwives has been added to 
the College. This work was formerly carried out by the Department 
of Medical and Sanitary Services, but from Ocober 1, 1981, the teach- 
ing and examinations of pupils have been vested in the College Council. 
First and second class certificates of efficiency are conferred on 
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successful candidates, who are then eligible to be registered as mid- 
wives. As this arrangement in practice proved difficult of administra- 
tion it was discontinued from October 1, 1982. The College however 
continues to conduct the examinations for certificates of efficiency as 
midwives, the courses of instruction having been restored to the 
Deparment of Medical and Sanitary Services. The College thereby 
retains contro! of the standard of teaching. 

The College is staffed by whole-time Professors, in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Pathology, and a large number of part-time lecturers, 
mostly drawn from the officers of the Department of Medical and 
Sanitary Services. 

Details of staff, fees, courses of study, and rules for students, and 
the history of the College, are embodied in the annual calendar, copies 
oi which are sent free to Medical Schools in Great Britain, principal 
Educational Institutions, and Government departments in the Island. 

The Government set up in 1928 a Post-licentiate Scholarship 
(suspended for the time being), which is granted yearly to the best 
student of the final year who qualifies in the first class within the 
statutory period, to enable him to obtain British qualifications and also 
to pursue studies and research in some special subject. The value of 
the scholarship is £300 per annum. 

A small number of students generally discontinue study in the 
Ceylon Medical College and goes to the United Kingdom to complete 
their studies. 


THE LAW COLLEGE. 


The Law College which is controlled by the Incorporated Council of 
Legal Education exists for the supervision and control of the legal 
education of students desiring to qualify themselves as advocates or 
proctors of the Supreme Court. The Council consists of the Judges, 
the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, and such other persons 
of standing in the legal profession as the Judges may appoint. The 
members hold office for three years at a time. The academic qualifica- 
tions requisite for admission in the case of advocates are (1) a degree 
in Arts or Science of any University in the British Empire, (2) a pass 
in the Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science of the University 
of London, and in the case of proctors (1) a degree in Arts or Science 
of any University in the British Empire, (2) a pass in the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the University of London or the Intermediate 
Examination in Arts or Science of any Indian University, or the Senior 
Local Examination of the University of Cambridge, or the Cambridge 
Senior School-Leaving Certificate, provided always that the candidate 
shall adduce proof that he has passed an examination in English and 
Latin, such examination being either the examination on which he 
relies for his qualification or some one or other of the aforesaid 
examinations of any University in the British Empire. ¢ 

Admissions to the Law College take place twice annually, in the 
months of January and July, respectively, and the total number of 
‘Students admitted during the year 1934 is as follows :— 


Advocates . . 22 
Proctors . 


101 


: The Board of Lecturers, consisting of six members, are appointed 
in the month of June and hold office for three years, 
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The examinations provided under the Rules of the Incorporated 
Council of Legal Education are held twice a year, also in the months 
of January and July, the examiners (five in number) being appointed 
once @ year in the month of June by the Council. The under 
mentioned table shows the number of students who presented them. 
selves at the various examinations, together with the number of 
successful candidates in 1934:— 


Entered. Passed. 
Advocates a on . eB. 36 
Proctora oo a oe 293 103 


CHAPTER X. 


Communications and Transport. 
SHIPPING. 


CotomBo Harzour. 


Introduction.—The position of Colombo at the junction of the most 
important trade routes in the East makes it an important port in the 
commerce of the East, and this natural advantage has been enhanced 
by the excellent facilities for docking, bunkering, loading and unload- 
ing cargo, water supply, &c., afforded by the port to the vast tonnage 
of shipping navigating Eastern waters. The port of Colombo has con- 
tributed largely to the commercial and economic prosperity of the 
Island, and this fact is borne out by the phenomenal growth of the 
city of Colombo since the conversion of the open roadstead into a 
great artificial harbour enclosed by extensive breakwaters. Colombo 
is a great entrepot, and the volume of business passing through its 
Customs houses is an indication of the state of trade and general 
prosperity of the Island. 


Trade.—The quantity of imports and exports handled in the port of 
Colombo in 1934 amounted to 1,767,734 tons (1,027,988 tong iniports 
and 789,751 tons exports) as compared with 1,488,683 tons (854,833 tons 
imports and 633,850 tons exports) hendled in 1938. There has been an 
increase of 279,051 tons as compared with the previous year. 


Harbour.—The harbour is enclosed on all sides, being bounded on the 
South and East by the land and on the North and West by massive 
breakwaters. The approach to the harbour is free from navigational 
dangers. Vessels drawing 83 feet can enter by the Western entrance 
and vessels drawing 27 feet can enter by the Northern entrance. The 
Western entrance channel is 630 feet wide, with a navigable depth of 
36 feet L. W. O. 8. T., and the Northern entrance channel 550 feet 
wide, with a navigable depth of 80 feet L. W. O. 8. T. The sheltered 
area of the harbour amounts to 648 acres at low water, of which 246 
acres have been dredged to 86 feet and over, 106 acres to a depth 
varying between 36 feet and 38 feet, and 108 acres to between 38 feet 
and 80 feet; the remaining 188 acres have a depth of less than 80 feet. 

Accommodation for Vessels.—Berthing accommodation, exclusive of 
the Graving Dock, Guide Pier, and Oil Jetties, is available for 88 vessels 
in the north-east monsoon and 40 vessels in the south-west monsoon. 
Berths are available in either monsoon for vessels drawing up to 33 
feet of water. One of these berths is for vessels of unlimited length. 
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Railways.—A broad gauge railway runs through the port premises, 
and it is connected with the main railway system of the Island, thus 
affording direct communication with all parts of the Island and South- 
em India. Sidings are provided at different places on the waterside. 
The length of the railway is 6 miles 19 chains, but the total mileage of 
railway used, including sidings, &c., is 14g miles. The port railway is 
available only for the conveyance of goods, the tonnage of goods handled 
during 1934 being 261,775 tons as against 194,190 in 1933. 


Roads —Communication by road to the harbour is excellent. 


Canals—The Lake to Harbour canal affords direct water transport 
between stores and mills situated on the lakeside and the harbour. It 
is navigable by fully loaded 40-ton harbour barges and to some extent 
telieves the congestion on roads. This canal, together with the lock 
basin and locks and the water area of the Beira Lake including the 
San Sebastian canal locks, is now included in the limits of the port of 
Colombo. 

Ths total number of lighters, launches, &e., which passed through 
the Lake to Harbour canal during the year was 10,218 against 9,677 in 
1933, and 8,209 in 1982. The goods traffic during the last two years 
is as follows : — 

Import Cargo. Export Cargo. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 


1933 oe +» 11,699 +» 70,468 +» 82,167 
1934 Ae +. 24,156 +. 71,112 ++ 95,268 


The receipty from the Lake to Harbour canal dues and lock charges 
during the financial year 1933-34 amounted to Rs. 31,863.04, as against 
Rs. 23,148.11 in the financial year 1932-33. 


LakESIDE Faci.ities. 


The development of the Lakeside Barge Yards comprising the portion 
of land bordering on the Beira Lake, has opened up for commercial 
purposes a valuable stretch of land on the water front of the lake, and 
has relieved the congestion in the harbour by affording facilities for the 
reception of a number of boats which had hitherto been moored in the 
harbour. There is every indication, that, when trade improves, there 
will be an increasing demand for land on the lakeside which by its 
Propinquity to the harbour and easy access thereto, both by land and 
water, affords a valuable venue for commercial purposes. 

The Beira Lake is now an integral part of the port, and its progressive 
development will eventually lead to the establishment of a, Commercial 
Zone in the vicinity of the port serving as a feeder to the business of 
the port and fostering its development. 


Passenger Jetty.—The baggage office has good accommodation and 
examination halls. There is a staff always on duty day and night, and 
baggage landed with passengers is passed without delay. There is also 
provision for the storage of such baggage as a passenger may wish to 
leave in the premises, a small storage rent being payable. Accommoda- 
tion is also provided at the Custom house at tho Passenger Jetty for 
a Railway Booking Enquiry Office and a Post Office. The Passenger 
Traffic during the year shows an increase, the total number being 
284,112 against 263,088 in the preceding year. 
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Landing and Shipping.—Landing and shipping of cargo is assisted by 


an efficient crane service. There is a total quayage of 15,657 lineal feet. 
The following are the particulars of cranes available at the port:— 


Electric cranes os 14 Hand derrick 1 
Steam cranes . 22 Steam derrick Py 1 
Hand cranes oe 13 Mobile crane . 1 
Elephant hand crane oe 1 Steam jib crane a 1 
+ Floating cranes +e 2 Steam block loading titan .. 1 


operating on the jetties and quays. The largest lift which can be made 
is 35 tons. The conveyance of cargo from the vessel to the wharf is 
done by lighters and is carried out by recognized stevedores and landing. 
companies. 


Cargo for shipment is brought down to the warehouse by cart, lorry, 
train, or barge. The Port Commission railway runs direct into the 
premises alongside three of the export warehouses. With regard to 
shipment, the same considerations apply as in the case of imports, 
some firms finding it more convenient to employ a clearing or shipping 
agency than to maintain their own staff. As in the case of import 
cargo, goods remain in the Government warehouse at the risk of the 
exporter. To suit the convenience of shippers who do not carry out 
their own shipments, landing and shipping companies are prepared to 
take over cargo at the shipper’s stores for removal to the warehouse in 
the Company’s own lorries. Export harbour dues are payable on all 
goods sent down to the warehouses or wharf. If they lie there for more 
than three clear days, further dues are payable for each day, and in 
addition a similar sum by way of warehouse rent. Cargo is taken to 
the vessel by means of lighters. A good supply of labour is available. 


Warehouse Accommodation.—Goods discharged being not always 
directly transferred to some other means of conveyance, it has been 
found necessary to provide extensive warehouse accommodation for the 
increasing volume of goods demanding storage, pending shipment or 
removal from the premises. There is a total warehouse floor area of 
592,476 square feet in the port for dealing with imports, exports, and 
transhipment cargo. Most of the warehouses have railway facilities 
and cranes are available where required. 


The import warehouses are situated between the root of the South- 
west Breakwater and the Lake to Harbour canal. Other import ware- 
houses and landing areas are also situated on either side of the canal, 
and these are largely used for the landing of rough cargo, such as timber 
and metal. Further north, three recently built warehouses are avail- 
able at Kochchikade, where facilities are provided for transport by rail. 


Five commodious warehouses are allotted for the accommodation of 
export cargo, in addition to an open shed used for the shipment of 
drums containing coconut oil and similar commodities, and another 
shed for rough cargo. The largest warehouse can accommodate 4,000: 
tons of tea packed in chests of the usual size. The other four ware- 
houses can each accommodate from 2,500 to 8,000 tons. 


There are several bonded warehouses within the Customs premises, 
and certain firms have their own bonded warehouses outside the pre~ 
mises. Goods may be bonded for any period up to two years, after 
which they must either be removed or rebonded. All goods placed in 
bond are liable to the same rent and harbour dues as in the case of 
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import cargo up to the time of bonding, after which no further dues are 
payable and bonded warehouse rent is recovered, the amount payable 
per week on bonded goods being the same as the charge per day on 
import cargo. No rent is payable to the Customs in the case of goods. 
which lie in bonded warehouses belonging to private firms, though a 
charge is mada for Customs supervision of deposits and removals. 

Several firms have their own warehouses and stores on the lakeside, 
which has direct access from the harbour through the canal and locks. 
Special facilities are given by the Customs for import cargo to be 
removed direct to these stores and, conversely, for the direct shipment 
of export cargo from these stores to the vessel. Rent and dues are, 
however, payable as in the case of goods landed in the warehouse, but: 
the advantage of this direct traffic lies in obviating two additional 
handlings which would be necessary had the goods been landed or 
shipped from a quay. 

Transhipment warehouses are available for the accommodation of 
cargo pending transmission to the destination. No import duty is 
payable upon such cargo, and rent and harbour dues are payable at a 
reduced rate, amounting to 1/5th of the rate payable upon ordinary 
import cargo. In the case of direct transhipment from vessel to vessel, 
asmall fee is payable for Customs supervision. The volume of tran- 
shipment is fairly large, the quantity transhipped during the year being: 
about 44,822 tons, but there is a steady traffic, with Tuticorin and 
other South Indian ports of transhipment of cargo to and from the 
United Kingdom, America, Australia, the Far East, &c. 


Removal of Cargo.—Goods may be cleared either by the importer 
himself or by any landing company or recognized clearing agency. 
Firms who import on a large scale find it convenient to keep their own 
staff of wharf clerks for the clearing of cargo and the passing of the 
necessary entries through the Customs. On the other hand firms whose 
business is not so great as to justify the maintenance of such a staff, 
find it more convenient to clear their goods through a Landing Company, 
or a Clearing Agency. 

Warehouse rent and harbour dues are payable upon all goods landed 
at the wharf, and three clear days are allowed for the removal of the 
goods, exclusive of Customs holidays, of which there are five in the 
year, and Sundays. On goods removed after the expiry of this period 
further rent and dues are payable in respect of each day inclusive of 
Sundays and Customs holidays. Special facilities are offered by the 
Customs for clearing goods prior to the passing of the entry and the 
payment of the duty, rent, and dues. The usual system is to place a 
cash deposit with the Customs, against which goods are removed after 
any examination found necessary, the importer guaranteeing to pass the 
necessary papers within a reasonable pericd. Special facilities are also 
given for the clearing of perishable goods and of consignments, such as 
tice and sugar, which are landed in large quantities at a time. 


Coaling Facilities.—There are about 29 acres of land on the foreshore 
of the harbour half of which is leased to different companies for the 
stacking of coal. The coaling grounds between the Barge Repairing 
Basin and the Graving Dock have 17 coaling jetties. Large supplies of 
coal can be procured, and steamers are bunkered with good despatch 
at any hour of the day or night. 
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The types and approximate prices of coal stocked at Colombo for 
commercial purposes are as follows (December, 1934) :— 


Price Trimmed 
f. 0. b. 


Type. ( ) 

Per Ton. 
ad, 
Welsh merthyr (Admiralty quality) a 30 9 
Welsh $ Dutfryn (Admiralty quality) o on 89 9 
Natal ste . . on 26 0 
Indian . - on m0 


For commercial purposes, such as tea firing, Natal and Indian coal 
is sold f.o.b. Colombo, at Rs. 16 and Rs. 15.50 per ton respectively. 


The quantities of coal imported and issued for bunkers during the 
years 1933 and 1934 were as follows :— 


1933, 1934. 
Tons. Tons. 
Imports a +» 404,017 +. 404,059 
Bunkers on «+ 217,786 ++ 283,672 


Oil Facilities.—The port is equipped with an up-to-date oil fuel 
installation which provides for the rapid bunkering of ships using oil 
fuel. The main Oil Installation Depot, about 92 acres in extent, is 
situated at Kolonnawa, about 34 miles from the harbour front, and 
various oil companies have erected their own storage and distribution 
tanks there. This depot is divided into a non-dangerous and 4 
dangerous oil section and is separated by a safety reservation. Three 
main pipelines are laid connecting the discharge berth in the harbour 
with the main oil depot, two for oil fuel and the other for kerosene 
and petrol. In connection with the bunkering of vessels, a measuring 
tanks depot, about 19 acres in extent, hag been established at 
Bloemendahl, about 3? of a mile from the harbour front, and branch 
pipelines are provided from Kolonnawa to Bloemendahl and from 
Bloemendabl to the bunkering berths. The oil depot is also connected 
to the main railway system of the Island. Three reinforced concrete 
jetties, two for bunkering purposes and one for discharge of oil tankers, 
have been provided. The outer oil bunkering jetty is capable of 
accommodating vessels of 500 feet length and 27 feet draught. The 
inner bunkering jetty is used by barges for bunkering. Vessels of 500 
feet length and 27 feet draught can be berthed at the discharge jetty 
where the latest facilities for discharging oil ships are provided, and 
vessels of deeper draught up to 29 feet are accommodated at the 
Graving Dock Guide Pier. 


The imports of oil during the last two years were as foilows :— 





1933. 1934. 

Tons. Tons, 
Liquid fuel Be «+ 272,734 +. $14,723 
Kerosene oll oe a 20,726 BS 30,605 
Petrol and benzine . 19,228. 34,383 
Total .. $12,688 379,711 





The quantities of liquid fuel issued for bunkers during the last two 
years were as follows :— 
No. of Ships 


Bunkered. Tons. 
Cee % Ys 459. 245,401 
1984 = + a 512 265,985 
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There has also been a steady increase in the number of oil burning 
vessels calling at the port while those burning coal only have declined. 
These facts illustrate that coal is fast replaced by oil as a means of 
marine engine propulsion. 

The Oil Facilities receipts during the year 1934 were Rs. 930,102.57 
as compared with Re. 815,896.23 in 1933. 


Graving Dock.—Length of floor, 700 feet; breadth of entrance-cope 
level, 85 feet; depth over sill at low water, 80 feet; depth over sill 
at high water, 82 feet. Docking can be carried out by day or night. 


Patent Sliy.—Length 800 feet; length of cradle, 220 feet; breadth of 
cradle, 40 feet; depth over keel blocks at lower end at low water, 21 
feet 6 inches; depth over keel blocks at upper end at low water, 10 feet 
6 inches; inclination 1 in 20. Capable of slipping a vessel of 1,200 
tons dead weight. 


Ambulance Facilities —An ambulance launch is available for the 
conveyance of sick and injured persons between ship and shore. The 
Colombo Municipal Council provides an adequate and efficient motor 
ambulance service for the port. 


Quarantine—On entering the harbour each ship is visited by the 
Port Surgeon or his Assistant, and no person is allowed to board the ship 
ot leave the ship till pratique is granted. If there are cases of infectious 
diseases on board, such as plague, cholera, smallpox, yellow fever, or 
typhus, the ship is held in strict quarantine until all necessary measures, 
such as removal of the sick person, disinfection of the ship, vaccination, 
&e., as the case may be, are carried out. Thereafter the ship is allowed 
to be worked in restricted quarantine, any persons having business on 
board being allowed on special permits. 


Port Commission.—The Colombo Port Commission is composed of the 
following: The Principal Collector of Customs (who is Chairman or 
Chief Port Commissioner); the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services; the General Manager of the Railway; the Chairman, Munici- 
pal Council, and Mayor of Colombo; the Deputy Collector of Customs; 
the Master Attendant, Colombo and Galle; the Harbour Engineer; six 
Unofficial Members nominated by the Chamber of Commerce to repre- 
sent Import, Export, Shipping, Coaling, Oil, and Landing Agencies’ 
Interests; two Unofficial Members nominated by His Excellency the 
Governcr to represent Ceylonese interests. 


RAILWAYS. 


All the railways in Ceylon are State-owned and Government- 
con:rolled, the management being vested in the Ceylon Government 
Railway Department. 

The total length of line open is 951 miles, of which 884 miles are 
sae gauge (5$ feet gauge) and 117 miles narrow gauge (24 feet 
gauge). 


The frontispiece map shows how the different lines radiate from 
Colombo, 
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The following table shows the distance from Colombo For: to the 
more important stations on the different lines, with the first class 
return passenger fare and the approximaie time of journey :— 


Train Approx. Train Approx. 

Col. Fort Distance. Fare Time of Col. Fort Distance. Fare. tne oi 

(Return). Journey. (Return), Journey. 

To— uM. CG. Rs. c. Hours. To— Mec. OBS. Hours. 

Peradeniya .. 7162 .. 865 .. 33° | Polonnaruwa 162 1 ..1955 .. 8} 
Kandy oe 512 .. 910 .. 34° | Batticaloa .. 21778 .. 2615 .. 12 
Nanu-oya .. 128 62 ..1795 .. 74° | Trincomalee 18425 .. 2220 .. 9 

Nuwara Eliya 135 27 .. 1920 .. 10 * | Mount Lavinia 747 .. 095 .. |. 

Bandarawela 161 34... 2390 .. 12° | Galle +. 7038 .. 850 .. aye 

Anuradhapura 127 31 .. 15385 .. 63° | Negombo .. 24 18 30 ue 


© By express trains. 


The main results of the working of the Ceylon Government Railway 
for the financial years 1929-30 to 1933-34 are shown in the following 
table :— 








1929-30. ‘1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-84, 
Particulars. Rs. Rs, Rs, Bs, Bs, 

“Total capital outlay +» 220,522,956 , .223,460,704 ..225,307,864 ..226,379,400 ..227,005,002 

Gross earnings 2! 324,378 22,024,355 .. 19,711,60! 20,980,422 

“Total working expensest +. 23,809,576 688,864 .. 19,319,24 043,156 

Net revenue§ «» 4,565,563 .. 1,514,803 .. 335,401 .. $92,862 .. 2,037,266 
Percentage of net revenue on 

total capital outlay oe: 2 OPA. es. “68 p.c. .. ‘ld p.c. .. ‘17 pc, .. “Ope 


2 Rs, Rs. Bs. Bs, 

Gross receipts from ordinary 

passenger and season tickets 11,599,508 .. 9,653,763 .. 8,378,370 .. 7,530,419 .. 7,041,378 
‘Gross receipts from parcels, 

goods, &c, .. 18,051,175 .. 15,670,616 .. 18,645,985 .. 12,172,183 .. 13,039,044 
Free trafic (excluding that for 

Railway Departmentincluded i % 

in gross receipts) ei Nil es Nil us, Nil wet Nil . Ml 


+ Includes (Rs. 566,625) a/c Temporary levy on salaries. 
Includes provision for renewals. 
i That is, “‘ Gross earnings ’’ leas “‘ Total, working expenses.” 


The number of passengers conveyed has increased by 622,288, the 
total conveyed during the year being 11,476,530. Under Season 
Tickets the number of ticket holders has fallen off by 161, the total 
number of season tickets issued duying the year being 172,101. 

The number of parcels conveyed during the year was 1,323,554 or an 
increase of 74,940. 

The tonnage of goods carried was 1,082,402 or an increase of 
230,776 tons, the noticeable increases and decreases being :— 


Agricultural produce on on 
Rice we on 


ea se oe 
Coconut Produce (other than copra) 


Rubber . 

Sundry goods os os 
Packing for tea, rubber, and desiccated coconuts 
Salt (country) o a 
Special Train Traffic (for Government Depart- 


ments) .. oo 
Foreign Traffic (Indo-Ceylon route} 
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Passenger Fares. 


The standard passenger fares are as follows:—Single fares: First 
Class, 7 cents per mile on all lines below Nawalapitiya and 10} cents 
per mile on all lines above Nawalapitiya. Second Class, 43 cents per 
mile on all lines below Nawalapitiya, and 7 cents per mile on all lines 
above Nawalapitiya. Third Class, 24 cents per mile on all lines. 
Week-end tickets are issued between all stations distance 25 miles 
and over at single fare and a half for the double journey. Reductions 
are made for children, pioneers, and labourers of any nationality, and 
for periodical tickets. 


Sleeping Cars. 

The sleeping cars which run on the Up and Down night mail trains 
between Colombo, Kandy, and Bandarawela and Colombo-Kankesan- 
turai are provided with sleeping accommodation. Each berth is 
numbered and provided with bedding and an attendant accompanies 
each car. The charge for a sleeping berth is Rs. 5 in addition to the 
ordinary first-class fare to the station to which the journey is made. 

In the Indo-Ceylon mail trains s'eepiug berths without bedding are 
provided for through first-class passengers without any extra charge, 
but berths are not guaranteed unless they have been reserved, for which 
a registration fee of Re. 1 per berth will be charged. If bedding is 
required Rs. 5 must be paid for each set of bedding at the time of 
booking, and a berth will be made up as a bed by the Car Attendant. 
In such cases no registration fee will be charged. 


Restaurant Cars. 
These are attached to the important trains on the Main and 
Northern lines. 
Restaurant Rooms, 


These are provided at Maradana, Polgahawela, and Nanu-oya on 
the Main line, Colombo Fort and Alutgama on the Coasi line, and 
Anuradhapura on the Northern line. Refreshments at these placeg 
ate supplied at moderate prices. 


Refreshment Baskets. 


Refreshment baskets can be supplied for any train from Colombo 
on giving 20 minutes’ notice to the Manager, Restaurant Cars and 
Rooms, at his office at Colombo Fort Station. 


Luggage. 
Each adult passenger is allowed, free of charge, the following weight 
of luggage :— 
Ib. Ib. 


First class os 112 Third class . 56 
Second class . 84 


A free allowance of half these quantities is made for each child 
travelling with a half-ticket. No luggage will be conveyed free for 
children under three years of age who travel free. 
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ROADS. 


There are over 16,500 miles of roads and cart tracks in the Island 
controlled and adminisiered by the following authorities :— 


Authority. Description of Roads. Approximate 
Mileage, 
(i.) Public Works Department. +. All main thoroughfares in the Island .. 4,804 
il.) District Koad Committees +. All minor roads within the areas of juris- 
diction of each Committee 3,000 
(iii.) Local Governing Authorities, viz., Municl- 
alities, Urban District Councils, Local F 
Boards. Sanitary Boards, &c. .. All. streets ;within their respective juris- 
dictions + + 565 
(iv.) Village Committees we .. All natural cart tracks within the juris- 
diction of each Committee on 7,800 
(v.) Irrigation Department .. oid _ 4 1 
(vi.) Private parties oe oe _- or 30 


In addition there are approximately 8,200 miles of bridle paths in 
the charge of the District and Village Committees. 

The Public Works Department is the principal road authority in the 
Island and is responsible for the construction and maintenance of all 
the ‘‘ Main roads ’’, by which are meant through arteries connecting 
the principal centres of populations with one another and with the 
railways and ports. 

The whole cost of construction, improvements, and maintenance of 
these roads is met from the general revenue of the Island. 

The roads vary in standard from narrow country roads to wide 
modern thorougntares, the standard depending on the nature of the 
country traversed and the traffic carried. 

The following is the classification of the Public Works Department 
roads according to the nature of their surfaces :— 





Miles. 
Full-metalled oe . 3,851 
Track-metalled a - a 409 
Gravelled os oe ae 416 
Natural on a a . 128 
4,804 





The metalled roads are maintained in good order, and, with but 
few exceptions, may be considered passable to all classes of traffic. 
Gravelled roads can be considered as dry weather roads only; in dry 
weather they are generally in fair order, but they cannot be relied 
upon to the extent of metalled roads. A large mileage of the metalled 
roads is tarred or otherwise surface-treated. At the end of 1934 the 
length of roads so treated was 3,601 miles. 

The only direct charge on road users is that for the use of fetry 
boats, but on the main roads with few exceptions the ferries have 
been replaced by bridges. Indirect charges are made in the form of 
import duties and taxes on wheeled vehicles. 

The distribution of the main roads, distances between the principal 
centres, &., can be ascertained on reference to the motor map of 
Ceylon, obtainable from the Surveyor-General, Colombo. 

The distances from Colombo to other chief towns by road (given 
to the nearest half mile) are shown in the following list:— 


Colombo to— Miles. Colombo to— Miles. 
Galle Hs ve 72k Batticaloa (via Badulla) a 2 
Peradeniya... a 68 Anuradhapura (via Matale) .. 158 
Kandy a fan Li 72 Trincomalee (via Kurunegala) .. 160 
Nuwara Eliva (via Peradeniya)... 112 Anuradbapura (via Puttalam) .. 129 
Nuwara Eliya (via Gintgathena) 1064 Jafina (via Puttalam) + 250 
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MEANS OF TRANSPORT BY ROAD. 


The number of motor vehicles in Ceylon on December 31, 1930, 
was 24,405, it decreased during the years of depression to 23,359, on 
December 31, 1933. Owing to a revival of trade generally throughout 
the Island, the figure increased to 25,010 on December 81, 1934. 

The average cost of running a small private car may be put at about 
% to 40 cents per mile. Hiring cars are available in most parts of the 
Island and cost 40 cents to Re. 1 per mile. 

Drivers and mechanics for privately-owned cars can be obtained 
without difficulty and all drivers must hold the Government Certificate 
of Competence, while many are registered with the Automobile Asso- 
ciation of Ceylon. Numerous facilities for repairs exist in Colombo, 
Kandy, Nuwara Eliya, and most of the other towns. Supplies of petrol 
and oil are available in all towns and in most of the larger villages. 

The Automobile Association of Ceylon is affiliated or has reciprocal 
agreements with most of the Automobile Associations and Clubs in 
other countries and the Secretary (P. O. Box 338, Colombo) will afford 
any information which may be desired. The various landing, Customs, 
and registration formalities can be arranged for visitors by the Asso- 
ciation. Facilities afforded by the International Convention relative 
to motor traffic are now available to Ceylon and a Ceylon TRIPTYQUE 


for Customs purposes is available through the leading Automobile 
Institutions, 


Motor Omnibuses.—There is a plentiful supply of motor omnibuses, 
known in England as road service vehicles, carrying passengers for 
hire and running on nearly every main road in the Island. The number 
of omnibuses in use during the year was 2,263. Greater control of the 
routes served, the condition of the ombibuses plying on the roads and 
the standard of drivers and conductors is desirable. 

The seating accommodation for passengers in motor omnibuses varies 
from 8 to 37. 

Personal luggag2 of small dimensions and light weight is carried free 
of charge. Extra luggage will be carried only if there is room in the 
conveyance on payment of a fee. 


Goods.—The chief means of transport of goods by road are the local 
bullock cart and the motor lorry. A double-bullock cart is capable of 
taking 1} tons at a time, and travels at the average rate of about 2 
miles an hour. The cost per ton per mile may be put at about 80 
cents. There are about 34,000 single- and double-bullock carts in 
Ceylon, the majority of which are us2d in the transportation of village 
produce. Motor lorries are slowly but surely replacing bullock carts 
in the movement of estate goods and in other industries. These vary 
in load capacity from 5 cwt. to about 10 tons and travel at a speed 
of about 15 to 20 miles per hour, 15 miles being the legal speed limit 
for heavy lorries. They run mostly on petrol, a fair number on 
steam or kerosene, and a few but increasing number on crude oil. In 
1934 there were 8,218 motor lorries and vans in Ceylon. Experience 
has shown that the running costs can be kept as low as 50 cents per 
ton per mile. The diesel oil engine is gaining in popularity. The 
number of diesel vehicles in Ceylon on December 31, 1984, was 46 
as against 11 on December 81, 1933. Notwithstanding the higher price 
charged for this type of vehicle the diesel oil vehicle by reason of its 
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comparatively low running costs promises to be the principal means 
of transport of heavy loads in the near future and is likely to play 
an important part in the resuscitation of the Island’s industries, 
Recently the question of taxation of diesel oil engines has become 


important. 


Tramways.—The only street tramways in Ceylon are those in the 
town of Colombo, the total length of double track being 7 miles. There 
are two nearly equal routes: one between the Fort and the Kelani river 
terminus, and one between the Fort and Borella, joined by a cross line 
between Maradana and Grandpass vid Skinner’s road and Armour 
street. ‘The total number of passengers carried annually is estimated 


at about 18 millions. 
CANALS. 


The only artificial navigable waterways in Ceylon are a series of 
canals connecting a chain of lakes on the west coast—Bolgoda, 
Colombo, Negombo, Chilaw, Mundel, and Puttalam lakes—as also the 
estuaries of the Kalu-ganga, Kelani-ganga, Maha-oya, and Deduru-oya; 
thus forming a continuous water-way from Kalutara in the south to 
Puttalam in the north, a distance of approximately 120 miles. These 
were maintained in good order. 

In addition to the foregoing there are about 41 miles of boat channel 
maintained by dredging the Jaffna lagoon. 


POSTAL, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


(Full information on this subject is to be found in the ‘‘ Ceylon Post 
Office Guide ’’, obtainable from the Postmaster-General, Colombo, 


price 75 cents.) 

On December 81, 1984, 877 offices were opened for business. Details 

of the facilities afforded are as follows :— 

159 Post Offices (excluding the Central Telegraph Office which does 
only telegraph business) dealt with all classes of postal busi- 
ness, viz., mail and parcel work, registration and insurance 
of postal articles, money order, postal order, and Savings 
Bank work, and telegraph and telephone business. Sixty- 
three Post Offices dealt with all classes of business except 

telephone work. One Post Office (at the Colombo Passenger 

Jetty) transacted all classes of business except parcel work. 

One Post Office conducted all classes of business except postal 

order, value-payable and cash-on-delivery work and telephone 

work. Twelve Post Offices dealt with all classes of postal 
business except telegraph and telephone work. 

Thirty-eight Sub-Post Offices conducted all classes of postal business, 

except insurance, and also provided telephone-telegraph facili- 

ties. 126 Sub-Post Offices also conducted such business 

except telephone-telegraph work. 

480 Village Receiving Offices dealt with| mail work only. At 36 
Railway Stations facilities for the despatch and receipt of 
Inland postal telegrams were available. At 10 of these 
stations, mail work was also conducted. 
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There are 10,419 miles of telegraph wire (including railway telegraph 
wires), of which 2,710 are laid underground, and 50,614 miles of tele- 
phone wire (including Trunk and Junction lines) for subscribers’ circuits, 
of which 36,900 are laid underground (excluding private estate lines). 


Matt SERVICES. 


A regular weekly mail service is maintained between Ceylon and the 
United Kingdom and the continent of Europe and between Ceylon and 
Australia. Regular and frequent services are also available to the 
Straits Settlements and the Far East. Mails from Colombo to Mauri- 
tius vid Bombay are despatched fortnightly. Direct mail to Mauritius 
is also sent at very irregular intervals. There is also a direct service 
not less than twice a month between Ceylon and South Africa. Mails 
from Ceylon to East Africa are despatched fortnightly vid Bombay 
and direct twice a month. The mail service by train is maintained 
daily between Ceylon and India vid Talaimannar except on Saturdays. 


Air Mails.—There is a regular bi-weekly despatch of air mail articles 
from Colombo to connect with the weekly despatch from Karachi west- 
wards, the earlier closing in the week is forwarded by rail to Karachi and 
from thence by air to destination whilst the latter despatch is forwarded 
by rail to Madras and from thence by the combined Indian Internal 
and Lmperial Airways Services, the countries served by these services 
being the United Kingdom, Countries in Europe, South and East Africa, 
Canada and the United States of America. Correspondence intended 
for conveyance by the Internal Air Services of certain countries (viz., 
Dale States, Dutch East Indies, and Australia) are also despatched 
weekly, 


Indian mails are carried generally by the Ceylon Government Railway 
and from railway stations by private contract motor mail services, 
bullock coach, or runner services. 


Rates oF PostaGE. 


Inland Rates and Rates to India. 


Cents. Cents. 
For letters, per 2 ounces or part of that For registered newspapers not weighing 
weight 6a -e 6 more than 2 pounds, for every 8 ounces 2 
For post cards, each |. 3 


For printed matter, per 2 ounces or part 
ofthat weight up tu a maximum of 2 
Pounds . - 

Rates to the United Kingdom, British Possessions, and Egypt. 
Cents. 





Cents, 
For letters, per ounce or part of that For printed papers, per 2 ounces or part 
weight ae Sa. of that weight ve as 8 
For post cards, each < + . 6 
Rates to Foreign Countries (excluding Egypt.) 
Cents. Cents, 
For letters, sorche arse ounce * 20 EOE ost cards, each .. ‘ a 2 
every at lonal ounce or part of ‘or print papers, per 2 ounces 01 
that weight a Pee a0 of that weight Por ig 
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InLanD CasH-oN-DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


Postal articles can be transmitted by the Inland post on the value. 
payable system provided that the amount payable is not less than 50 
cents or more than Rs. 600. A posting and delivery fee of 5 to 15 
cents, according to value, will be levied on every value-payable article. 


Foreign CasH-on-DELIVERY System. 


The Cash-on-delivery Service is in operation between Ceylon and the 
United Kingdom (the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States) 
and Germany.* Details will be found in the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office 
Guide ’’. 

Money Orpers. 


Money Orders can be obtained at any of the Post Offices payable 
at any of the others and in most foreign countries. The maximum for 
inland and Indian Money Orders is Rs. 600, for foreign orders £40 
except in certain special cases where the maximum is below this 
amount. The rate of commission for inland Money Orders is 10 cents 
for each complete sum of Rs. 10 and 10 cents for the remainder, and 
for Indian Money Orders 20 cents for each complete sum of Rs. 10 
and 20 cents for the remainder. The rate for foreign Money Orders 
expressed in sterling is 25 cents on sums not exceeding £1, and on 
sums exceeding £1, 15 cents for each complete sum of £1 and 15 cents 
for the remainder. Money orders payable in the United Kingdom or 
countries served through the United Kingdom can be despatched by 
Air Mail on payment of a fee of 15 cents in addition to the ordinary 
money order commission. Telegraph Money Orders can be despatched 
in the inland service. Telegraph Money Order service is also available 
to India and some other foreign countries, a fixed fee of 10 cents 
irrespective of the amount of the order is charged for Inland and 
Indian Telegraph Money Orders. There are fixed minima for Telegraph 
Money Orders according to the currency in which the order is advised. 
Details will be found in the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office Guide ”. 


PosTat ORDERS. 


Inland Postal Orders for fixed amounts ranging from 50 cents to 
Rs. 10 are issued, the rate of commission varying from. 8 to 10 cents. 


British Postat ORDERS. 


There are 40 denominations of British Postal Order, ranging from 
6d. to 21s., the difference between each up to 19s. being 6d., and 1s. 
between, 19s. and 21s. Commission is charged at the rate of 5 cents 
on each of the first three denominations, 10 cents on each of the next 
eighteen, and 15 cents on each of the remaining denominations. A 
full list of the countries to which British Postal Orders can be sent 
is given in section 7 of the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office Guide '’. Broken 
amounts up to 5d. (but not including fractions of a penny) may be 
made by affixing unused Ceylon postage stamps of equivalent value 
or British penny postage stamps not exceeding three in number in the 
spaces provided on the order. 





* The outward service with Germany is temporarily suspended. 
{ % ] 























INLAND TELEGRAMS. 


The minimum charge for Inland telegrams is 50 cents for the first 
twelve words, including the address, and 5 cents for each additional two 
words or less. These telegrams can be sent from any one telegraph 
office to any other in the Island. 

The charge for urgent telegrams is Re. 1 for the first twelve words, 
including the address, and 10 cents for each additional two words or 
less. 

Greetings and Condolence telegrams can be sent at reduced rates 
on such occasions as Christmas, New Year, Wesak, Hindu New Year, 
Id, Birthdays, Birth of a Child, Weddings, and Funerals and Deaths. 
The text of such a telegram should be a phrase selected from the list of 
stock phrases appearing at the end of rule 419a of the Ceylon Post 
Office Guide. ‘The entire text is counted as one word for the purpose 
of the collection of charges. The charges are 30 cents for the first 
6 words and 5 cents for each additional word. For fuller details, see 
the rule already quoted. 


ForEIGN AND COLONIAL TELEGRAMS. 

The rates for telegrams to India (including Burma) are express 
Rs. 2, and ordinary Re. 1 for the first 12 words or less, and 15 cents 
and 10 cents respectively for each additional word. 

Telegrams to places in other British Possessions and foreign countries 
can be sent on @ minimum charge per word varying from 40 cents to 
Rs. 6 for ordinary, and from 45 cents to Rs. 3 for deferred telegrams, 
according to the distance of the place of destination, the route by 
which the telegram is to be sent, &c. A full list of places to which 
foreign and Colonial telegrams can be sent, together with the rates 
charged, is given in section 11 of the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office Guide ”’. 


Foreign CHeap Rate TELEGRAMS. 

Telegrams in plain language are accepted for transmission as ‘‘ Daily 
Letter Telegrams ’’ to various places abroad at considerably reduced 
rates. A list of places to which this service is available, and the 
oe of charges, will be found in section 11 of the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office 

uide ’’. 

Rapio-TELEGRAMS. 

Radio-Telegrams are accepted at any Postal Telegraph Office in 
Ceylon for fransmission to ships equipped with radio-telegraph 
apparatus through the Coast Station in Colombo. 

The charges are as follows :— 


Per Word. Per Word. 
Cents. Cents. 
British, Indian, or Colonial Government All other Government or private telegrams 65. 
Telegrams to or from His Britannic On Radio-Telegrams sent to— 
Majesty’ Ships of War cise Free (a) span and Swedish ships the 
va legrams to or from His Britannic charge is + o 
Majesty's Ships of War ‘ts 40 (v) Finnish ships the charge is aS 50 


The normal range of the Colombo Radio Station is 500 miles or 
about two days steaming from or to the port of Colombo, but this 
distance is considerably exceeded when conditions are favourable and 
also accorditig to the equipment on board the ships. 

With ships fitted with the Short Wave System, communication is 
possible for a few thousand miles. Ships not so fitted can be reached 
through those having the facility. 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


Telephone communication exists between most of the principal 
towns and certaim rural districts. The towns are generally served by 
Government exchanges and the rural districts by Government or 
private licensed exchanges which are connected to the general trunk 
system by means of Government junction lines. 

The charge for the use of a public call box for six minutes or leas is 
10 cents, and for the use of the trunk and junction lines for three 
minutes or less on day calls between 6 a.m. and 6 P.m., and for six 
minutes or less on night calls between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., the charge 
is as follows :— 

Cents. Cents, 
For 15 miles or under... ony ae Over 32} miles and not exceeding 60 miles 50 
Over 15 miles and not exceeding 32) miley 25 Ever; additional 25 miles or part ofa mile 25 

The minimum annual rental for a telephone connection to a large 
town exchange is Rs. 180 for business or professional purposes and 
Rs. 120 for non-business or residential purposes and that for a connec- 
tion to a small town exchange Rs, 125 and Rs. 90 respectively. 


BroaDcastInG SERVICE. 

The Government maintains a regular broadcasting service on a 
wavelength of 428.5 meters (700 KC) with a transmitter radiating 
1 K.W. situated in Colombo. 

Programmes consisting of music, talks and news are broadcast in 
English, Sinhalese, and Tamil for about two hours at noon, half an 
hour at tea time, and about four hours in the evening. During these 
hours the Empire programmes from Daventry are picked up and 
relayed, whenever they are considered of interest. 

The number of listeners in the Island at the end of 1984 was 2,342 
which is 0.43 per thousand of population, as against 1,664 listeners at 
the end of 1933. 

School Broadcasting.—There is a regular broadcast to schools con- 
ducted by the Department of Education who use the microphone during 
the afternoons on certain days. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Banking, Currency, Weights and Measures. 
BANKS. 
hae following is a list of banks which have branches in Ceylon :— 








Name of Bank .. 
Address of Head Office 
Branch in Ceylon 
Agents in Ceylon 
London Office .. 


Name of Bank .. 
Address of Head Office 
Branches in Ceylon 


Agents in Ceylon 


Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Imperial Bank of India 
Madras 
Prince street, Fort, Colombo 


25, Old Broad street, London, E.C. 2 


National Bank of India, Ltd. 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 
York street, Fort, Colombo; Ward street, 
Kandy ; and Nuwara Eliya 
Clark, Spence & Co., Galle 
The Bank of England ; The National Provincial 
Bank, Ltd. ; The National Bank of Scotland, 
Ltd. 
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Nome of Bank .. va 


Address of Head Office so 
Branch in Ceylon a 
Agents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United. Kingdom 
Name of Bank .. o 
Address of Head Office ae 
Branch in Ceylon Aan 
Agents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United Kingdom | 
Name of Bank .. oe 
Address of Head Office a 
Branches in Ceylon os 
Agents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United Kingdom 
Name of Bank .. ss 
Address of Head Office 
Branch in Ceylon oe 
Agents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United. Kingdom 
Name of Bank .. 
Address of Head Office : 
Branch in Ceylon . 
Agents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Name of Bankers 
Address of Head Office 
Branch in Ceylon 
Agents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Name of Bank .. 
Address of Head Office 


Branch in Ceylon 
Agents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Name of Bank .. 
Address of Head Office 


Branch in Ceylon 
ents in Ceylon 
Bankers in the United Kingdom 


Chartered Bank of India , Australia, and China 

38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 

Queen street and Baillie street, Fort, Colombo 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., Galle 

The Bank of England; Midland Bank, Ltd.; 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. ; National Provincial 
Bank, Ltd. ; The National Bank of Scotland, 
Ltd. ; Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 





Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
1, Queen’s road, Hong Kong, China 

24, Prince street, Fort, Colombo 

E. Coates & Co. (Galle), Ltd., Galle 

The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 

16, Gracechurch street, London, E.C. 3 

2, Queen street, Fort, Colombo ; Ward street, 
Kandy ; and Galle 


The Bank of England ; Midland Bank, Ltd. 


The Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

2 ona 3, Crosby square, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C. 3 

75-77, Chatham street, Fort, Colombo 


The Bank of England ; Westminster Bank, Ltd. ; 
The National Provincial Bank, Ltd.; The 
Bank of Scotland; Barclay’s Bank, Ltd. ; 
Martin’s Bank, Ltd. 


The P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. (with 
which is affiliated The Allahabad Bank, Ltd.) 

117-122, Leadenhall street, London, E.C. 3 

Victoria Arcade buildings, York street, Fort, 
Colombo 


Lloyds Bank, Ltd. ; Westminster Bank, Ltd. ; 
The National Provincial Bank, Ltd.; Royal 
Bank of Scotland 


Thos. Cook & Son (Bankers), Ltd. 
Berkeley street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1 
Prince street, Fort, Colombo 


The National Provincial Bank, Ltd. ; Barclay’s 
Bank, Ltd. ; Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Indian Bank, Ltd. 

Indian Bank buildings, North Beach road, 
Madras 

Baillie street, Colombo 

None 

None 


The Calicut Bank, Ltd. 

The Calicut Bank, Ltd., Bank road, Calicut, 
India 

15, Baillie street, Fort, Colombo 

None 

None 
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Name of Bank .. .- The Bank of Chettinad, Ltd. 


Address of Head Office a he Bank of Chettinad, Ltd., Chettinad, South 
dia 
Branch in Ceylon .. The Bank of Chettinad, Ltd., 256, Sea street, 
Colombo 
Agents in Ceylon .- No Agency (Manager: P. L. M. Chidan baram 
Chettiar) 


Bankers in the United Kingdom None 





Name of Bank .. .. Bank of Uva, Ltd. 
Address of Head Office Badulla 

Branch in Ceylon 

Agents in Ceylon vs 
Bankers in the United Kingdom 





Colombo Commercial Co., Ltd., Colombo 


BANKING AGENCIES. 


Name of Bank. Agents in Ceylon. 
Coutts & Co. oe .. George Steuart & Co., Colombo 
Ulster Bank, Ltd., Belfast = do. 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. .. or do. 
Bank of Montreal aie ch do. 
Charles Hoare & Co. ees fe do. 
Martin’s Bank, Ltd. ana he do. 
National Provincial Bank, Ltd. a do. 


Savines Banks. 

There are two Savings Banks, viz., the Ceylon Savings Bank and 
the Post Office Savings Bank. 

The Ceylon Savings Bank is a Government institution established 
in 1882. Accounts may be opened with a minimum deposit of 50 
cents, and not more than Rs. 2,000 can) be deposited in one year 
irrespective of withdrawals. The maximum sum which a depositor 
may have to his or her credit is Rs. 6,000. Charitable institutions or 
societies may deposit Rs. 3,000 per annum up to @ maximum of 
Bs, 9,000. ‘The Bank allows interest at the rate of 3} per cent. on 
accounts of Rs, 1,000 and under, and 3 per cent. on accounts above 
Rs. 1,000. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is managed by the Post and Telegraph 
Department. Deposits and withdrawals can be made at any of the 
Post Offices in the Island. The minimum amount that can be 
deposited js 25 cents, and the maximum per annum is Rs. 750 
irrespective of withdrawals. The total amount which a depositor may 
have to his or her credit is Rs. 8,000. The rate of interest allowed 
ig 2.4 per cent.—2 cents per month for each complete sum of Bs. 10. 


Co-oPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


There were, on April 80, 1934, 897 registered, Co-operative Societies 
in Ceylon, of which 3 were Co-operative Central Banks, 762 Village 
Credit Societies or Banks of Unlimited Liabilitiy, 29 societies of 
Limited Liability, 48 Thrift Societies, 82 Supervising Unions, 12 
Supply Societies, 2 Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks, 3 Sule 
Societies, 2 Co-operative Milk Supply Societies, 1 Co-operative Land 
Development Society, 1 Co-operative Motor Boat Society, 1 Health 
Society, and 1 Sports Society. These Societies had 80,277 members. 
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Statistics are complied only at the end of the co-operative working 
year on April 30. Since then 4 more Supply Societies and 2 Sale 
Societies have been registered as well as many village credit Societies. 

The Societies were handling on April 30 Rs. 2,531,107.06. The 
Co-operative Central Banks exist for the purpose of attracting funds 
in the form of deposits from, the general investing public and lending 
them to registered societies. 

Attention has been concentrated on the thorough training of primary 
societies in the principles and practice of co-operation, and particularly 
on the organization of secondary institutions designed to make the 
movement independent of direct assistance from Government. These 
consist mainly of Central Banks, whose object is to provide and 
control the necessary finance, and Supervising Unions which are 
intended to provide scope for unofficial workers and gradually to take 
over the whole work of propaganda and supervision. 

Loans are still made directly by Government to Societies in the less 
developed portions of the Island, but this system is being gradually 
replaced by independent Central Banks as the movement develops. 

The percentage of overdue loans for the whole Island was 15.08 for 
the year ending April 30, 1934. A few Supply Societies have 
worked successfully, but this branch of the work has proved to be very 
difficult. There is at present a strong demand for new societies. 


CURRENCY, &c. 


The monetary unit in Ceylon is the Indian silver rupee, which is 
divided into T00 cents. The following fractions of the rupee are 
coined:—(1) Silver, 50-cent piece; 25-cent piece; and 10-cent piece; 
(2) nickle, 5-cent piece; (83) copper, 1-cent piece and 4-cent piece. 

The chief medium of exchange in Ceylon is the currency notes 
issued by the Government of Ceylon. They are of the following 
values: —Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, Rs. 100, Rs. 50, Rs. 10, Rs. 5, Rs. 2, 
and Re. 1. The present value of the rupee is about 1s. 6d. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The standard weights and measures are the English units. In 
conjunction with these many local weights and measures are used. 


CHAPTER XII. 


. Public Works. 


ITH the introduction in July, 1931, of the new Constitution for 

the Island under the Ceylon (State Council) Order in Council, 

1981, the Public Works Department is placed under the im- 

nenee control of the Executive Committee of Communications and 
orks. 

On account of the acute financial depression that prevailed in the 
Island, the votes of the Department for the financial year 1933-34 were 
greatly reduced and the programme of new public works drastically 
curtailed. The total expenditure by the Department amounted only 
to Rs. 6,760,020, as against Rs. 6,935,806 during the previous year 
(1982-33) and Rs. 26,882,348 five years ago (1928-29). 
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Maintenance.—The roads, bridges, canals, and public buildings in 
charge of the Department were maintained in satisfactory condition 
having regard to the restricted funds available. 

New Works.—The following are the more important works 
completed or in progress during the year :— 








New Buripines anp ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO : 
Burwpines. ae 


Quarters for nurses and pupil midwives, De Soysa Lying-in Home. 
Special repairs and alterations to block No. 5, Echelon Barracks, 
to house the Income Tax Department. 
Improvements to Welikada Prison. ; 
improvements to Government Training College. 
Additions and improvements to Galle Face Secretariat. 
Extensions to Out-patients’ Department, Victoria Memorial Eye 
Hospital. 
Alterations to a portion of the Torrington square buildings to 
accommodate the Government Analyst’s Department. 
Reconditioning Queen’s House, Colombo. 
Improvements to Government bungalow A 108, “‘ Alfriston”, 
MacCarthy road, Colombo. 
Improvements to Income Tax Office to accommodate Stamps 
and Estate Duty Ofiice. 
Kitchen, Ragama Anti-Tuberculosis Hospital. 
Conversion of Warehouse Officer’s quarters, Kalutara, into a 
warehouse and store. 
Construction of quarters for the Medica} Officer at Dambulla. 
Conversion of old stables at Kandy into a store-room for the Excise 
Department. 
Conversion of resthouse at Wattegama into a Police Station. 
Construction of new quarters for the Medical Officer, Kotmale. 
Extension of maternity ward, Nuwara Eliya hospital. 
Waiting hall, Matara hospital. 
New light house at Talaimannar. 
Additions and alterations to Jaffna Prison to provide accommoda- 
tion for prison officers. 
Improvements to drainage, Kayts hospital. 
Special repairs to Kovilan lighthouse. 
Boathouse for launch ‘‘ Foam ’’, Trincomalee. 
Maternity ward, Batticaloa hospital. 
Special repairs to Trincomalee Court-house. 
Converting District Engineer’s bungalow at Maho into a Post 
Office. 
Maternity ward, Marawila hospital. 
Waiting room and improvements to Rambukkana dispensary. 
Kitchen for women’s section, Ratnapura hospital. 
Isolation ward, Kegalla hospital. 
Improvements to District Medical Officer's quarters, Avissawella. 
Improved water supply, Eheliyagoda hospital. 





BripcEs. 
Reconstruction of bridge No. 5/1, Colombo-Kandy road. 
New bridge No. 5/1, Dodangoda-Tebuwana road. 
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Strengthening bridges Nos. 31/15 and 32/9, Nugatenne-Bintenne 
road, 

Strengthening bridge No. 18/8, Beligamuwa-Mirisgonioya road. 

Improvements to Millegamuwa bridge on 60th mile, Avissawella- 
Ginigathena road. 

Strengthening bridge No. 35/1, Kandy-Badulla road. 

Reconstructing Mirissa bridge. : 

Dikwella bridge. 

Reconstructing bridge No. 4/1, Galle-Akuressa road. 

Renewing bridge No. 18/4, Akkaraipattu road. 

Reconstructing bridge No. 3/1, Palavi Service road. 

New bridge on 95th mile, Pelmadulla-Halpe road. 

Strengthening bridge No. 22/1, Wellawaya-Moneragala road. 

New bridge at Alawwa. 

Reconstruction of Maggona bridge. 

Reconstruction of Ja-ela bridge. 

Lunawa bridge. 

Bolgoda bridge. 


New Roaps. 
Bambalapitiya Link road from near the Wellawatta mills to the 
Municipal boundary, Kirillapone. 
Bowatte-Karambeoya road (under the Estates Road Ordinance). 


ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO Roaps. 

Clearing slip, removing boulders and constructing retaining walls 
at Hakgala, 58rd mile, Kandy-Badulla road. 

Improvements to Kamburupitiya-Mawarella road. 

improvement of the Erukkalampiddy Causeway road to Toddaveli 
Railway Station. 

Causeway on 31st mile, Kachchaveli-Yanoya road. 

Widening and improving Bazaar street and Puttalam road, 
Kurunegala. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Unemployment relief works in and about Colombo:— 


Levelling Medical Research Institute site. 
Levelling Crown land at junction of Dematagoda road and high 
level road. 


Karaiyur Reclamation Scheme. ; 

General Flood Outlet Scheme, Kokuvil drainage channel. 
Improvements to boat channel, Jaffna lake. 

Coast Protection Works :— 


Colombo-Galle road, 82-85 miles. 
Coast protection works at Matara. 


‘WATERWORKS. 
Completed :— 


Improvements to Hatton water supply. 
Extension of Mannar water service to Puthutheru area. 
improvements to Batticalos waterworks. 
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In progress :— 
Improvements to water supplies at Gampola and Diyatalawa. 


Under investigation:— 


Improvements to water supplies at Wattegama, Nuwara Eliya, 
Hambantota, Tangalla, and Kurunegala, 


IRRIGATION. 


Early History.—From the earliest period in the history of the Island 
the importance of conserving water for irrigation has been recognized. 
Historical records indicate that the construction of the necessary tanks 
and channels came to be regarded as a special and solemn duty 
assigned to the King for promoting the wealth and welfare of his 
subjects, and that in proportion to the zeal with which different 
monarchs had exercised this prerogative their names were venerated. 
The remains of extensive and intricate networks of tanks and canals 
can be found to-day in every part of the Island suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of rice. Though it is unlikely that all these various irrigation 
systems ever existed simultaneously in full working order, it is clear 
that the ancient engineers realized the principles of conserving on 4 
very large scale the intermittent supplies carried by the main rivers, 
and with the advantage of an unlimited command of labour and an 
intimate knowledge of their terrain, though handicapped by the primi- 
tive nature of their technique and appliances, they made valiant and 
often successful efforts to apply them. 


Decay and Subsequent Growth.—Indigenous irrigation activity and 
agricultural prosperity seem to have reached their zenith about the 
twelfth century A.D. From then onwards to the modern era Ceylon 
was not infrequently ravaged by internal warfare and pestilence. No 
large irrigation work was constructed in this period, and, until the 
advent of the Dutch and subsequently of the British, the works already 
built were allowed to fall into disuse and disrepair. There is probably 
no form of civil enginering work that demands more constant, and 
unremitting attention to its maintenance than that connected with 
the control of water, and it is not difficult to appreciate that without 
such attention the once great irrigation works very rapidly succumbed 
to the onset of floods and the ceaseless inroads of the jungle. In 
modern times many of the old irrigation works have been restored to 
active usefulness. There are yet others embedded in the jungle which 
await restoration as and when occasion arises. 


Importance of Irrigation.—The importance of irrigation in Ceylon is 
due to two causes, one dietetic and the other climatic. Rice is the 
staple food of the people and its cultivation, though not always 
remunerative, has, through secular and religious encouragement, 
acquired a definite social status as the national agricultural industry. 
Rice practically grows in water and although the rainfall in the Island 
is generally adequate in total amount, its seasonal incidence is uncer- 
tain. Rice cultivation cannot succeed if it depends solely on the vagar- 
ies of such rainfall, and the construction and mainténance of artificial 
means of diverting and conserving water are manifestly essential. 
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Classification of Irrigation Works.—The total area under paddy in 
Ceylon to-day is approximately 800,000 acres, which may be divided 
into four main categories according to the system of irrigation practised 
in each :— 


Approximate 

Area. 

Acres. 
I. Major works Ss ois nt 160,000 
Il, Minor Works: Village tanks si +. 200,000 
I. Do. Village channels .. -- 170,000 
Total under artificial irrigation =. . +» 530,000 
IV. Direct rainfall oe oe a 270,000 
Total .. 800,000 


(fhe owners of land under major works are required to contribute, 
by an assessed annual rate, towards the cost of construction and main- 
tenance of the works. The ‘‘ construction rate ’’ is generally a very 
amall percentage of the capital cost of the work, and the ‘‘ maintenance 
tate” not infrequently produces considerably less revenue than the 
actual expenditure incurred by Government on the maintenance of the 
work. Minor works, both tanks and channels are maintained by the 
villagers themselves under the general supervision of Government 
officials and with the tang:ble and often considerable assistance of 
Government. The fourth category covers lands which, being situated 
in localities of evenly distributed rainfall, are able with reasonable 
chances of success to dispense with artificial irrigation. The trouble 
on these lands is often the superabundance of water rather than its 
deficiency, and drainage rather than irrigation their particular need. 


Progressive Development of Activities.—When the Irrigation Depart- 
ment was created in 1900 it was assigned the engineering duties of 
operating and maintaining those major works which had already been 
restored in whole or part, and of restoring a selection of old abandoned 
works under which the prospects of development appeared to be favour- 
able. The administrative side of these works and the general 
responsibility for all minor irrigation works remained the function of 
the revenue officers, with such advice and assistance as they required 
trom the Irrigation Department. Under this regime steady progress 
Was made with the extension and improvement of irrigation service 
under major works, and latterly the engineering resources of the 
department have been applied in a steadily increasing degree to the 
improvement of minor irrigation tanks and channels. Another develop- 
tment of the department’s functions, which is rapidly acquiring 
considerable importance, is the construction of schemes for preventing’ 
‘or abating floods, for improvement of drainage conditions on irrigable 
lands, and for exclusion of sea-water therefrom. With this develop- 
i ment the department has become directly interested in all the four 
categories of irrigation in Ceylon and the scope of its service has 
‘correspondingly widened. 


Major Irrigation Works.—Under the present Constitution the depart- 
™ment is under the general control of the Executive Committee of 
Agriculture and Lands, and a progressive policy of active development 
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1g being pursued. The principal works of construction on which the 
department was engaged during 1934, in addition to the maintenance, 
operation, and improvement, of working schemes, are given below:— 


Karachchi Scheme, Northern Province. —Extensions of distribution 
channel and road systems for 8,000 acres., 
Akathimurippu Scheme, Northern Province.—Construction of 
distributary system to village tanks for 860 acres. 
Minneriya Scheme, North-Central Province.—Construction of main 
and branch channels and roads for the first stage (4,000 
acres) of the complete scheme of development of 10,000 
acres. 
Kalawewa Scheme, North-Central Province.—Construction of 
channel and road systems for 2,000 acres in Kalagama. 
Nachchaduwa Scheme, North-Central Province.—Extensions of 
channels and roads for development of 800-acre block. 
Tabbowa Scheme, North-Western Province.—Extensions of 
channels and roads for a total paddy area of 1,000 acres. 
Diyaturai Scheme, North-Western Province.—Construction of 
channels for 230 acres. 
Udugoda Bandara-ela, Central Province.—Reconstruction of first 
4 miles. 
Rufuskulam Scheme, Eastern Province.—Construction of channels 
for 1,500 acres. 
Pattipolai-aar Scheme, Eastern Province.—Construction of anicut 
for 840 acres. 
Unnichchai Left Bank Scheme, Eastern Province.—Extension of 
channel system. 
Walawe Left Bank Scheme, Southern Province.—Channel and 
road construction. 
Kirama-oya Scheme, Southern Province.—Construction of anicuts 
and channels. 
Colombo Flood Scheme, Western Province.—Raising and strength- 
ening of protection bund to 4 feet above highest recorded 
flood level. This work was undertaken as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure and gave continuous employment 
throughout most of the year to about 1,000 labourers. 
Minor Flood Protection Schemes, Western Province.—Schemes for 
the exclusion of minor Kelani floods were undertaken for the 
Henpita, Ranale, and Pahuru-oya tracts; similar schemes 
on the Kalu-ganga were completed at Nikatu and Thoragala 
elas. 

Village Works Improvements—General.—The sum of 
Rs. 138,519.29 was expended on the improvement of 105 
village works throughout the Island, by the construction of 
spills, sluices, anicuts, and similar works. In return the 
villagers are required, by formal agreement, to complete 
within a stated period, the complementary earthwork and 

other improvements that lie within their capacity. 


’ Scope of Future Activity.—There is very wide scope for much more 
extensive cultivation under irrigation scheme, and many schemes of 
restoration and development of ancient works and the construction of 
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new ones can be taken up, as the demand for such extension arises. 
Apart from the ultimate and possibly far distant object of producing 
the staple food of the country in sufficient quantity to meet her con- 
sumption requirements, the restoration of the paddy industry to its 
traditional prestige, importance, and attractiveness, and the resettle- 
ment in large numbers of a happy and contented peasantry on the 
land, would be an inestimable benefit to the Island and go far towards 
solving the unemployment problem in the towns. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Justice and Police. 
Tue JupiciaL System oF CEYLON. 


Supreme Court.—The Supreme Court consists of a Chief Justice and 
five Puisne Judges. It has appellate jurisdiction in civil cases from all 
courts except Village Tribunals. It exercises no original jurisdictiom 
in civil cases. Under Ordinance No. 2 of 1891 it is a Colonial Court 
of Admiralty. 

The Supreme Court has original jurisdiction in all criminal cases and 
exclusive jurisdiction in respect of the more serious offences, such as. 
homicide, rape, and the graver types of extortion. In practice it seldom 
tries cases which do not fall within its exclusive jurisdiction. It 
usually sits with a jury and tries cases committed for trial by a Police: 
Court. It exercises appellate and revisional jurisdiction over all 
criminal courts except Village Tribunals. The Supreme Court may 
pass any sentence authorized by law. 

District Courts.—The District Courts, of which there are at present 
22 in the Island, have unlimited original civil jurisdiction and criminal 
jurisdiction in respect of all offences which are not within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. District Courts try only cases com- 
mitted to them for trial by Police Courts.* District Courts may pass. 
any of the following sentences :— 


(a) Imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding 
2 years; . 

(b) Fine not exceeding one thousand rupees; 

(c) Whipping; 

(d) Any lawful sentence combining any two of the sentences afore- 
said. 


Under sections 3 and 4 of Ordinance No. 2 of 1891 the Governor has. 
power to appoint a District Court to have a limited Admiralty jurisdic- 
tion. The District Court of Colombo alone has been appointed to. 
exercise such jurisdiction. 

Police Courts.—There are 43 Police Courts in the Islamd. The- 
offences which a Police Court may try are specified in the schedule to 
the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898. Various Ordinances have also 


a ee ee 

* Under section 152 of the Criminal Procedure Code, a Police Magistrate who is also a District Judge- 
May, in the course of an inquiry into an offence which is triable by a District Court, proceed to try such 
offence summarily when he is of opinion that it can properly be so tried. In such a case there is no- 
Previous committal. 
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made other offences triable by a Police Court. A Police Court may 
not pass a sentence heavier than the following, except where an Ordi- 
nance has specially empowered it so to do:— 


(a) Imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding 
6 months; 

(b) Fine not exceeding one hundred rupees; 

(c) Whipping, if the offender is under 16 years of age; 

(d) Any lawful sentence combining any two of the sentences 
aforesaid. 


Police Courts also hold preliminary inquiries into crimes with a 
view to committal for trial by a District Court or the Supreme Court. 
If after inquiry a Police Magistrate is of opinion that an accused should 
be discharged he makes order to this effect. Where 9 Magistrate is 
of opinion that an accused! should be committed for trial to a court of 
competent jurisdiction, the record of the proceedings at the inquiry is 
forwarded to the Attorney-General, who directs the Police Magistrate 
to commit the accused or to discharge him. 


Courts of Requests. —Courts of Requests have original civil jurisdic- 
tion (subject to certain exceptions) in all actions in which the debt, 
damage, or demand or value of the land in dispute does not as a rule 
exceed Rs. 300. 

There are 43 Courts of Requests in the Island, of which one (the 
Colombo Court) is presided over by a separate Commissioner. All the 
others are presided over by a District Judge or a Police Magistrate who 
acts as Commissioner of Requests in addition to his own duties as 
District Judge or Police Magistrate. 


Village Tribunals.—Village Tribunals have civil jurisdiction for 
actions in which the debt, damage, or demand or the value of the land 
in dispute does not exceed Rs. 20, or, where both parties consent, 
Rs. 100 and in cases between a Co-operative Society and its members. 
Village Tribunals have criminal jurisdiction to try breaches of rules 
made by the inhabitants of the subdivision or the Village Committee 
under section 29 of Ordinance No. 9 of 1924, and various minor offences 
enumerated in the schedule to Ordinance No. 9 of 1924. A Village 
Tribunal may impose a fine not exceeding Rs. 20 or 14 days’ imprison- 
ment in default of payment. 

A Village Tribunal is presided over by a paid President appointed by 
the Governor. He sits with three Councillors chosen by lot. In the 
case of difference of opinion between the President and the Councillors, 
the opinion of the President prevails (section 50 of Ordinance No. 9 of 
1924). 

thas are 216 Village Tribunals in the Island, namely, 24 in the 
Western Province, 33 in the Central, 50 in the Southern, 6 in the 
Northern, 22 in the Eastern, 21 in the North-Western, 15 in the North- 
Central, 17 in the Uva, and 28 in the Province of Sabaragamuwa. 


Village Committees.—Village Committees in subdivisions where no 
Village Tribunal has been established, have power to try breaches of 
rules made by the inhabitants of the subdivision or the Village Com- 
mittee under section 29 of Ordinance No. 9 of 1924, and have the same 
power of punishment as Village Tribunals. 
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There are 63 Village Committees exercising this jurisdiction in the 
Islnd, namely, 51 in the Northern Province, 9 in the Province of 
Ssbaragamuwa, 2 in the Eastern Province, and 1 in the North-Western 
Province, 

The following schedule gives detailed information as regards the 
aumber of Courts, the number of Judges, Magistrates, &c. :— 


Number of Courts, Judges, dc. 






Number Number 
uabe of Courts. of Judges, Remarks. 
Supreme Cours... 6 .. 1 Chief Justice and 5 Puisne Judges 
District Court os 28 26 .. There are 4 judges for the District Court of Colombo and two 
each for those of Kandy, Galle, and Jaffna. There is one 
judge for the District Courts of Chilaw and Puttalam, one 
for those of Nuwara Eliya and Hatton, and one for those 
of Mullaittivu and Vavuniya. Eleven of these officers are 
Police Magistrates and Commissioners of Requesta in 
addition to their duties as District Judges 
Police Court, + #8 4. 381 0. strates sitting at Colombo. The 


following f Courta } Magistrate each 
following ju] of Col have one ist eat — 
Badulla, Bandarawela ; Matale, Panwila, Teldeniya; 
Nuwara Eliya, Hatton ; Jaffna, Kayts, Mallakam ; Point 
Pedro, Chavakachcheri; Batticaloa, Kalmunai!, Mullait- 
tiva, Vavuniya 
Village Tribunal .. 216 .. 60 .. — 
Vilage Committee .. 68 .. — .. _- 


POLICE. 


The regular Police Force of the Island was established and is regulated 
by the Police Ordinance, No. 16 of 1865, as amentied by various subse- 
quent Ordinances. 

Before the Police Force was constituted the duties of the, Police 
were attended to by the headmen. Regular Police have been gradually 
introduced to most parts of the Island since 1865, and at present there 
are 163 Police Stations and 26 Police Offices. 

The sanctioned strength of the Force is now 1 Inspector-General, 
2 Deputy Inspectors-General, 39 Superintendents, Assistant Superin- 
tendents, and Probationers, 216 Chief Inspectors, Inspectors, and Sub- 
Inspectors, 2 Sergeants-Major, 362 Sergeants, and 2,498 Constables. 

General.—The following statement shows the number of cases of 


grave crime disposed of as ‘‘ true cases’ by the courts during the 
last three years :— 








1982, 1934, 

Homicide a aie 204 255 
Attempted homicide ee 158 114 
Grievous hurt .. 1,278 1,295 
Hurt with dangerous weapons 1,651 1,661 
Housebreaking 27580 23453 
Theft of cattle 847 817 
Other offences ae 3,701 3,698 
Total .. 10,484 10,293 








The statistics of crime for the last six years under the three main 
heads ‘‘ Offences against the Person ’’ (which are not directly prevent- 
able by Police action), ‘‘ Offences against Property ’, and “ Offences 
against the State ’”’ (riot, &c.) are as follows :— ; 


Offences Offences 





against against Offences 

Year, Total the person property against 

crime. (excluding (including the State. 

robbery). robbery). 

1929 2 9,089 2,978 6,055 56 
1980 9,689 8,235 6,389 65 
1981 10;141 3,407 6,638 96 
1932 10,484 3,564 6,817 103 
1933 10,783 3,738 6,952. 93 
‘1934 x 10,293 3,562 6,659 72 


~ 


The improvement in the economic position of the country is reflected 
in these figures which show a slight decrease under the main heads of 
crime in comparison with the corresponding figures for 1933. Rumours 
with regard to rubber restriction had led to an improvement in the 
price before its introduction and when it came into force in June the 
majority of estates which had been placed on a care and maintenance 
basis resumed tapping. This led to a demand for labour and for the 
services of village tappers. The resumption of work in the rubber 
estates with repairs to factories, buildings, and limes should again 
create employment for the low-country Sinhalese who do the masonry 
and carpentry work. With more money in circulation the inhabitants 
of the smaller towns who cater for the needs of the Indian labourer 
and whose livelihood depends on the prosperity of the estates should 
eventually benefit and the poverty which drives many to steal or to 
take the law into their own hands should gradually diminish. 


Control of Motor Traffic.—There were 26,108 prosecutions under the 
Motor Ordinance, as compared with 26,935 in the previous year; 449 
were for reckless or negligent driving, 7 for driving when intoxicated, 
and 76 for failing to report an accident in which injury to some person 
was caused. In addition 48 cases for causing death and 50 for causing 
injury by a rash and negligent act were instituted under the Penal 
Code. 249 licences were cancelled or suspended during the year. 

2,447 accidents caused by motor vehicles were reported to the Police, 
and 122 persons (91 of whom were pedestrians) were killed as a result 
of injuries received in motor accidents. 

17,927 prosecutions were entered against omnibuses, a type of vehicle 
which was responsible for 386 of the accidents reported. 

The following are some relevant figures :— 


Number of Number of 


Motor prosecutions prosecutions 
Year. vehicles for for Fatal. 
on the road. exceeding reckless or accidents, 
speed careleas 
limit. driving. 
1028 oe 20,623 .. 1,061 .. 838. m4 
1929 ee 23,565 .. 1,567 °. 1,139: 143 
1930 oe 24,405 .. 1,902 .. 763. 127 
1931 oe 23,577 .. 798 .. 509. 97 
1932 oe 23,203 688 400 .. 87 
1933 23,359 394 343 92 
1934 25,010 402 449 122 


traffic is still one of the main problems with which the Police have to 
deal. In more than one district the return of prosperity induced new- 
comers to inaugurate bus services on routes which older established 
companies had come to regard as monopolies. Owing to the intense 
competition and ill-feeling between the rival organizations open acts 
of hooliganism were committed at various places along the routes and 
culminated in one case in murder. ‘ 

In such cases the Police are able, by the concentration of motor 
patrol parties and by the rigid enforcement of the ‘‘ Move on ”’ by-law 
at halting places and bus stands, to restore respect for law and order. 
Prevention is, however, better than cure, and the remedy lies in the 
appointment of a Central Board to regulate itineraries, fares, and 
times of journeys on all bus routes. 


Control of Bullock Cart and other Traffic.—Twelve persons were 
killed in street accidents in which vehicles other than motor vehicles 
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vere involved and 10,816 prosecutions were entered against the drivers 
and owners of such vehicles. Action has been taken to compel cyclists 
and rickshaw pullers to keep to the left of the road and to prevent 
them from proceeding two abreast, while regular instruction has been 
given to pedestrians to keep to the pavements or where pavements are 
absent to the right of the road. The replacement of the old bullock 
cart with its narrow rimmed wheel by the new rubber tyred type which 
has lately been introduced into Colombo and the low-country is to be 
encouraged from the point of view both of the Road Engineer and the 
bull. The number of bicycles has declined but the rickshaw continues 
to hold its own and is still in demand for short journeys. Rickshaw 
passengers seldom realize that although the puller may be legally re- 
sponsible, the onus of giving appropriate traffic signals really devolves 
on them. The instruction of rickshaw passengers, many of whom are 
ayahs and children, in traffic signals though not beyond the capacity 
of the Force must be considered more of a pastime than a regular 
Police duty. 


Cinematograph Filme.—Films imported into Ceylon have all been 
examined previously by Censors either in England or in India. They 
are exhibited first in-Colombo. If a film is objectionable exhibition is 
prohibited by the Chairman of the Municipal Council, who is the Censor 
for Colombo. This system acts as a check on the exhibition of objec- 
tionable films throughout Ceylon. 


Maintenance of Order.—The maintenance of order in the streets 
forms an important part of the duties of the Force. Many of the 
numerous processions occurring during the year were accompanied by 
the Police for this purpose, and all demonstrations of any size were 
controlled by the Police. 


Strikes.—No strikes occurred in the year under review. 


Criminal Investigation Department. 


The following branches are included in this department :—Harbour 
and Foreshore Police, Train Police, Photographie Branch, Finger Print 
and Foot Print Bureau and the Counterfeit Note and Coin Bureau. 
The department deals with the investigation of difficult and complica- 
ted cases, the registration of aliens, supervision over persons entering 
or leaving Ceylon, the investigation of cases under the Lotteries Ordi- 
nance, the suppression of Bucket Shops, the supervision of the import 
of firearms and explosives, the supervision of the magazines and news- 
Papers published in Ceylon and the enforcement of the Ordinance 
relating to the employment of children in industrial undertakings. 

The Central Bureau, established in 1930 to deal with forged notes 
and counterfeit coins, dealt with 87 cases of uttering, forging, and 
Possessing forged currency notes, as against 78 cases in 1933, and 88 
cases of counterfeiting, uttering, and possessing counterfeit coins, as 
against 94 cases in 1933. 






PRISONS. 


Number of admissions.—The total number of admissions on con- 
viction during 1934 was 13,742 (18,370 males and 372 females). Of 
this number 1,089 were admitted on conviction from the Supreme and 
District Courts. 140 were convicted of murder and culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder. 
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Number sentenced to death and executed—The number sentenced 
to death during the year was 53 (52 males and 1 female), of whom 
31 males were executed. Of these 31, 9 were executed in January, 
1935. 

Daily average population.—The daily average population (both con- 
victed and unconvicted prisoners) of the prisons was 3,937.98 (8,872.89 
males and 65.04 females). 


Reconvicted prisoners.—The number of reconvicted prisoners 
admitted was 3,496 (25.44 per cent. of the total admissions). Ot 
this number 1,398 were reconvicted criminals within the meaning 
of Ordinance No. 2 of 1926 as amended by Ordinance No. 27 of 1928. 


Preventive detention—The number of prisoners sentenced to pre- 
ventive detention by courts during the year was 2. The daily average 
of prisoners undergoing preventive detention was 86.97. 

Number in default of payment of fines.—The number of admissions 
for non-payment of fines was 9,435. In 7,645 of these cases the 
offences were either statutory or made punishable by Village Tribunal 
rules. 

No statistics are available as to the number of cases in which time 
was given for the payment of fines. 


Young Offenders. 

(a) Young first offenders.—The number of admissions of young first 
offenders of the age of 16-21 was 1,060, of which number 727 were 
for non-payment of fines and 547 for statutory or Village Tribunal 
offences. 

(b) Young reconvicted offenders.—The number of admissions of 
young reconvicted offenders was 286, of which number 189 were for 
non-payment of fines and 159 for statutory or Village Tribunal 
offences. 

Religion and race.—The following table gives the nationality and 
religion of all convicted persons received into the prisons during the 
year 1934: — 


Table showing Nationality and Religion of all convicted persons 
received into prisons during the year 1934. 











Nationality. Religion. 
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Prison punishments.—The number of punishments inflicted during 
the year on prisoners for offences against prison discipline was 1,732, 
as against 2,103. in 1938. Two prisoners were sentenced to receive 
corporal punishment as against 14 in the previous year. In both cases 
punishments were ordered by Tribunals of Prison Visitors under 
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section 67 of the Prisons Ordinance. In both cases corporal punish- 
ment was awarded for assaults on and gross personal violence against 
Prison officers. There were 8 escapes and 7 recaptures during the 


ear, 
nthe Prisons Ordinance, No. 16 of 1877 placed all the prisons in 

Ceylon under the control of an Inspector-General of Prisons. Ceylon 
therefore enjoys the advantages of a unified prison system which 
renders possible classification by institutions in addition to sub- 
dassification in institutions. 

The principlé upon which this classification proceeds is the separ- 
ation of the different types of offenders—especially the separation of 
the young offender from the adult, the first offender from the ‘‘ habi- 
tual’, the convicted from the unconvicted and males from females. 
To each type of offender appropriate methods of treatment and 
training are applied. 

The different prisons are utilized as follows :— 


Welikada (Colombo), for the detention and training of the following 
classes :— 







(i.) Adult first offenders with sentences of over two years; 

(ii.) All ‘‘ Star ’’ class, i.e., European or educated Ceylonese first 
offenders; 

(iii.) Young prisoners of the age of 16-21 irrespective of length of 
sentence; 

(iv.) Female prisoners other than those sentenced to short terms 
in outstations who are detained in the local prisons. 


Hulftsdorp (Colombo), for all local convictions from the courts of 
the Colombo District who are sentenced to short terms of one month 
and under. 

Mahara is set apart for adult reconvicted prisoners with sentences 
of over two years in one section, and for all adult first offenders with 
short sentences ranging from over one month up to and including 
six months in a separate section. Selected prisoners from among 
the reconvicted prisoners are specially classified as Special Class B 
in which they serve a probationary period of six months prior to 
transfer to Kandy prison for industrial and other forms of special 
training in the Special Class A. Prisoners are also tansferred to 
Mahara prison occasionally from other prisons for misconduct. 


Bogambara (Kandy) is set apart for the following :— 


(i.) First offenders convicted by local courts and sentenced to 
7 one month’s imprisonment or less; 
(ii.) All first offenders with sentences of over one year but not 


a exceeding two years; 
(iii.) Special class ‘‘ A ’’, i.e., selected ‘* habituals ’’ from Mahara 


. with sentences of over two years; 
(iv.) Prisoners undergoing sentences of preventive detention. 


Jaffna is set apart for the following :— 


(i.) Persons sentenced by the local courts to imprisonment for 
one month or under; 


fm] 


(ii.) Short term reconvicted offenders with sentences of over one 
month and up to and including two years; 

(iii.) Prisoners transferred from other prisons for misconduct under 

monthly report. 

The special gang is also located at Jaffna. The special gang is 
intended for prisoners guilty of continued bad or violent conduct. 
These prisoners are kept strictly apart from the other inmates, 

Anuradhapura is set apart for the following :— 


(i.) Locally convicted short term prisoners who are sentenced to 
one month and under. 
(ii.) First offenders with sentences of over six months and up to 
one year. 


Negombo prison serves as a prison for convalescent prisoners in 
addition to retaining local convictions sentenced to one month and 
under. 

Galle, Badulla, and Batticaloa.—The prisons at Galle, Badulla, and 
Batticaloa are used for the detention of short term locally convicted 
prisoners, and prisoners on remand. 

Remand prisons.—There are separate prisons for remand prisoners 
and persons awaiting trial, civil debtors, &c., only in Colombo (adjoin- 
ing Welikada Prison) and in Kandy Old Prison. At other stations 
the ordinary prisons for convicted prisoners are also used for the 
location of these types in separate blocks or wards. 


Methods of Treatment of Different Types of Offenders. 


A. Young first offenders.—All first offenders of the age of 16-21 
inclusive are detained at Welikada in separate wards. Rover Scout 
principles are utilized for their training and regular camps are held. 
The Welikada Prison Rover Troop is the first officially recognized 
prison troop in the world. Educational classes, industrial and voca- 
tional training, First Aid instruction, Boxing, Gymnastics, Drill, and 
games form a part of the regular curriculum, in addition to the 
various Scout activities. 

B. Long term first offenders—The progressive stage system—a 
feature of the English prison system—has been adapted to suit local 
conditions and is largely used in connection with the training of these 
offenders. According to this system prisoners fall into different 
classes. Every prisoner sentenced to imprisonment immediately 
enters and remains in what is called the penal stage for one month. 
He then enters and remains in Class IV., when he becomes eligible 
to earn remission, for eleven months. Conditional upon good conduct 
and industry he is promoted to Class III. where he remains for one 
year and then on tiie same conditions to Class II. At the end of one 
year if his conduct is satisfactory he is promoted to Class I. Promo- 
tion from class to class carries with it a graduated scale of privileges and 
on entry into Class II., gratuity and good conduct badges can be earned. 
Prisoners who show special skill and aptitude in the various trades 
are appointed Instructors (Grades {. and II.) who are accorded 
enhanced rates of pay and privileges. 

Another experiment in the training of these long term first offenders 
is the placing of responsibility on individual prisoners. Long term 
first offenders in Class I. of exemplary conduct are selected for 
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appointment’ as Disciplinary Prison Orderlies. Their duties consist in 
asisting the regular prison officers; they are left in charge of small 
parties inside the prison and act as escorts within prison walls, &c. 

A further experiment is the formation of Leagues on the lines of the 
Mutual Welfare Leagues in the New York prisons. There are two 
such Leagues—one for the Disciplinary Prison Orderlies and the other 
for prisoners who have earned good conduct badges. Inmate 
responsibility, managing their own affairs within limits and training 
in the ideals of good citizenship are the salient features of these 
Leagues. 

All long term first offenders are employed and trained in one or 
more of the many trades and handicrafts taught in Welikada Prison. 
On reaching certain grades of the stage classification they earn money 
part of which may be spent in the purchase of books and extras to 
the diets or sent to their families and part of which is accumulated 
and paid on discharge. 

C. Reconvicted prisoners.—For the training of reconvicted 
prisoners there are two classes in Mahara prison. Specially selected 
reconvicted prisoners with sentences of two years and over constitute 
Class B. These prisoners while at work are kept separate from the 
others. Evening classes are held for them and they are supplied with 
books from the prison library. They are also given the privilege of 
playing games, &c. After probationary training for six months in this 
class all who prove satisfactory are transferred to Kandy where they 
form Special Class ‘‘ A ’’. Prisoners in Special Class ‘‘ A’’ are 
treated like first offenders in all matters relating to pay, industrial 
training, privileges, &c. 

Specially selected reconvicted prisoners with sentences of over six 
months and under two years form Special Class ‘‘C’’. Their train- 
ing and treatment approximate to that of Special Class ‘‘ B ’’. 

Labour.—All labour of a purely mechanical and unprofitable nature 
has been abolished. Prisoners are mostly employed on public works 
and on industries. At Mahara the principal work is the quarrying 
of stone and stone breaking. In Jaffna the work consists in the 
reclamation of the lagoon. Welikada and Bogambara are highly 
industrialized. The following industries are carried on:—Carpentry, 
tailoring, brush making, rattan, fibre, shoemaking, blacksmiths’ work, 
tin smiths’ work, spinning and weaving, soap making, and printing. 
At Welikada there is in addition an up-to-date steam laundry which 
washes all the linen for all the hospitals, asylum, &c. The value cf 
the outturn of prison industries for the year 1933-34 was Rs. 195,829.18, 
as against Rs. 182,225.84 during the previous year. 

Education.—For young offenders, that is, those of 21 and under, 
vernacular education is compulsory. At Welikada and Bogambara 
and also at Mahara evening classes, conducted by volunteer social 
workers, have been organized for the benefit of both young offenders 
and adult offenders. These classes are held in English and in the 
vernacular. Commercial classes in typewriting, shorthand, &c., are 
also held in Welikada prison for the benefit of Star Class prisoners. 

Recreation.—Well conducted prisoners, particularly young offenders 
and first offenders who have reached an advanced stage in their training 
are allowed to take part in games both indoor and outdoor. Boxing, 
gymnastics, and volley ball are popular games. 
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Religious instruction.—There are no prison Chaplains in Ceylon but 
representatives of all creeds and denominations are allowed to visit the 
prisons, hold services, and give religious instruction. Services are held 
every Sunday and all prisoners are encouraged to attend the services 
of their particular denomination. 


Preventive detéention.—There is no separate prison for prisoners 
undergoing preventive detention. These prisoners are located in a 
portion of Bogambara prison specially set apart for them. But the 
conditions of an ordinary rigorous imprisonment prison afford little 
scope for the special course of training contemplated by the system of 
preventive detention, and the reorganization of the system is under 
consideration. 


After care.—An unofficial organization known as the Ceylon Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Association, with sub-committees in some of 
the principal towns, works in conjunction with the prison authorities 
and is the agency through which aid is given to discharged prisoners. 


Remission and Review of Sentences.—All prisoners sentenced to 
rigorous or simple imprisonment (except under Chapter 7 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code) become eligible to earn a remission of 
sentence, which is conditional on good conduct and industry and which 
is based on the mark system, on completion of the first month (30 days) 
of their sentences. The maximum remission of sentence that a 
prisoner can earn is, in the case of a male prisoner, one-fourth of the 
period of imprisonment during which he is allowed to earn marks and, 
in the case of a female prisoner, one-third of such period. Under rule 
40 of the statutory rules also the case of every prisoner is reviewed by 
the Governor on completion of 4, 8, 12, 15, and 20 years respectively 
of the term of imprisonment. 


Health of prisoners.—To the prison at Mahara there is attached a 
whole-time Resident Medical Officer. There is also a Resident Medical 
Officer attached to the Welikada Prison Hospital. There is in addition 
a Medical Officer who has medical charge of Welikada Prison, Hulfts- 
dorp and the Colombo Remand Prison. Neither at Bogambara nor at 
Jaffna nor at any of the other local prisons is there a Resident Medical 
Officer. The Medical Officer attached to these prisons is not a whole- 
time officer but has other outside duties to perform. 

At Welikada there is an up-to-date Prison Hospital intended to serve 
the 8 Colombo prisons, with accommodation for 120 beds for general 
cases and 60 beds for infectious diseases. 

In the female section of the Welikada Prison there is a ward with 
7 beds for general cases. 

At Bogambara there is a hospital consisting of 5 wards with an 
accommodation of 85 beds. 

In all other prisons a separate ward is utilized as a hospital. 

All cases which need operative treatment or special nursing are 
transferred to the ordinary civil hospitals for treatment. 

The total number of deaths of prisoners (both convicted and uncon- 
victed) admitted to prison was 85 in 1984, as against 186 in 1938. 
These deaths include prisoners who died in the Prisons and Prison 
Hospitals as well as in Civil Hospitals and other medical institutions, 
but are exclusive of judicial executions. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Legislation. 


Ti following are the important Ordinances passed in the year 
‘YP 1984:— 


1. The Rubber Control Ordinance, No. 6 of 1934.—This Ordinance 
embodies the terms of an agreement signed on April 28, 1934, by 
representatives of British, Dutch and French rubber interests and by 
delegates of the Governments of Sarawak and Siam to regulate the 
production and export of rubber in and from Easiern producing terri- 
tories. The principal object of the Ordinance is to control the export 
of rubber from the Island, on and after June 1, 19384. Section 1 
provides that the Ordinance shall continue in cperation till December 
31, 1938, 

The Governor is empowered to declare the Ceylon quota of exports 
for any period of control. The general administration of the Scheme 
an the hands of a Rubber Controller who is assisted by an Advisory 

ard. 

The planting of new areas in rubber is prohibited except for experi- 
mental purposes, and subject to restriction as to the total area which 
may be planted. 

Regulations for the purpose of carrying cut or giving effect to the 
principles and provisions of the Ordinance are to be made by the 
Executive Committee of Agriculture and Lands. 


2. The Rubber Research Amendment Ordinance, No. 11 of 1934.— 
This Ordinance exempts from the incidence of the cess imposed by 
the Rubber Research Ordinance, No. 10 of 1980, rubber which is 
imported into Ceylon merely for the purpose of re-export. 


3. An Ordinance to Provide for the Establishment of the Ceylon 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, No. 15 of 1934.—Provision is made 
by this Ordinance for the establishment of a Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. It is modelled on the Kenya Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
Ordinance, No. 45 of 1981. Every member of the Reserve is required 
to be a British subject domiciled in Ceylon or resident in Ceylon for 
a period of not less than twelve months in the eighteen months next 
Preceding the date of enrolment in the Reserve. When on actual 
service the force will be subject to the discipline of the Royal Navy. 


4. An Ordinance to Provide for the Payments of Compensation to 
Workmen who are injured in the Course of their Employment, No. 19 
of 1934.—This Ordinance is modelled on the Indian Workmen’s Com- 
Pensation Acts and provides a comprehensive code for the enforcement 
and regulation of payments of compensation to workmen who are 
injured in the course of their employment. The essential factors for 
the ascertainment of compensation are contained in four schedules to 
the Ordinance. The amount of compensation and of the loss of earning 
capacity is determined according to scale, and has not, as under the 
English system, to be proved in each particular case. The Crown is 
mentioned in the definition of ‘‘ employer ’’ and the Ceylon Govern- 
ment Railway is specially mentioned in the list of scheduled 
employments. 

The Governor is empowered to appoint a Commissioner, a Deputy 
Commissioner, and such Assistant Commissioners as may be required 
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for the purpose of administration. The Executive Committee of 
Labour, Industry and Commerce may make regulations for the pur- 
pose of giving effec; to the provisions of this Ordinance. 


5. The Ceylon State Mortgage Bank Amendment Ordinance, No. 23 
of 1934.—Under this Ordinance the Government guarantee is extended 
to debentures issued in excess of the limits prescribed by the principal 
Ordinance, provided that the issue does not contravene the provisions 
of the Ordinance in other respects. 


SUBSIDIARY LEGISLATION. 
Reference may be made to— 


(a) Regulations made by the Governor under Article 10 of the 
Ceylon Importation of Textile (Quotas) Order in Council 
1934. These regulations prescribe the quantity of textile 
goods manufactured in foreign countries, which may be 
imported into the Island during specified periods. Certain 
foreign countries are named in the schedule, ¢.g., Holland, 
Japan, United States of America, Italy, Germany. Returns 
of the quantity, class, and origin of imported goods have to 
be submitted to the Principal Collecter of Customs at the 
time of importation. 


(b) Regulations under the Quarantine and Prevention of Diseases 
Ordinance, 1897. These regulations prescribe the measures 
to be taken against Quarantine diseases on arrival of vessels 
at ports in Ceylon. Some of the regulations refer to traffic 
from India and other foreign ports. Measures are also 
prescribed to prevent spread of infection from Ceylon. 

(c) Regulations under the Rubber Control Ordinance, No. 6 of 
1934. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION, &c. 


Ordinance No. 19 of 1934 was passed to provide for the payment of 
compensation to workmen who are injured in the course of their 
employment. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Public Finance and Taxation. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The revenue of the Island in the last five completed financial years 


was :— 
Rs. 6. Bt. 
1920-30 «+ 110,026,863 47* 1932-33 ++ 106,090,728 
1930-81 s+ 101,767,555 90+ 1933-34 + 104,100,361 7 
1931-32 <+  84,843,206 60 





Includes Rs. 7,418,932-41 recovered from loan, being expenditure met from surplus balances in 
previous years pending raising of loan, 
+ Includes Rs. 13,904,014 recovered from loan, being expenditure met from surplus balances in 
previous years pending raising of loan. 
+ Includes Rs. 2,120,437°21 and Rs. 1,564,511-69 appropriated to general revenue from the Railway 
‘Renewals Fund and the Colombo Electricity Supply Depreciation Fund respectively. 
¥ includes Rs. 4,330,061°10 being surplus in the Sinking Fund of the 4 per cent. inscribed Stock, 
1934. 
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DIAGRAM No.t1 


TOTAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE ISLAND 
FOR EACH FINANCIAL YEAR (OCTOBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30) SINCE 1921-22. 
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The following is a statement of the expenditure in the same financial 
years — 


Expenditure chargeable © Expenditure chargeable, 


to general revenue to revenue pending 
including accumulated ralsing of Loan 
surplus balances. Funds. 

Rs. c Bs. c. 
1929-30 MS as 110,275,529 29k, 102,993 21 
1930-31 as oe 100,296,064 73 ee 280,463 63 
1931-32 on . 96,870,003 43 a 186,075 94 
1932-33 . ra 92,698,229 11 aie — 
1933-34 . . 93,444,581 34 = _ 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


On September 30, 1934, the sterling debt of the Island stood at 
£14,656,768 and the rupee debt at Rs. 3,000,000 towards redemption 
of which were held securities and moneys amounting to £5,908,883 
and Rs. 2,803,364. 

Setting off the securities against the debts and effecting conversion 
at 1s. 6d. to the rupee, the net total Public Debt of the Island 
amounts to Rs. 116,901,769 which is a little less than one and one- 
eighth times the revenue for the year ended September 30, 1934. 

A statement of the loan position of the Island as it stood on 
September 30, 1934, appears on pages 118 and 119. 
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PUBLIC DEBT, 





























SS 
Beco ea 
Description of Loan. sk a £. EEE 
Bg | ema 
8% 5233/5951 nepay 
Amount, | c¢ti@.| Nature of | When incurred and for £53234] ogs| Moment 
* | terest, | Security. what Purpose. a7 53 gs 
: arse” [aes 
1 2 3 4 6 6 7 
£ s.d.| p.c. p.c. 
45 50, 000 0 00 3 Inscribed | May, 1890 as ie Ordinance 1 |May 1, 1940 
Stock, |Construction of Railway,| No. 7 of 
1940 Nanu-oya to Haputale and 1888 
Kalutara to Bentota ss 
1,000,000 0 0 3 do, April and November, 1894 ..| Ordinance 1 do, 
For Railway con- No, 17 of 
struction .. £388,804 93 
For Harbour Works #507, 1402 
For Waterworks 
1,400,000 0 0 3 do. January to April, 1902 Ordinance 1 do. 
For Railway con- No. 14 of 
struction . £528,134 1900 
For Harbour Works £767,590 
For Irrigation Works £78) poe 
For Waterworks 5,6 
2,850,000 0 0 
#7/500,000 0 0 3} | Inscribed | December, 1909, to April,1910 Ordinance 1 |Dee, 15, 1959 
Stock, For Railway con- No. 6 of 
£750,706] 1909 


1934-59 struction 

For Duplication of 
water main £58,185 

For Irrigation .. £64,334 

For Colombo Lake 











Development... £3,297 
For Karaiur Re- 
clamation oe £1,200 
For Colombo Drain- 
age Works £34,004 
For Harbour 
Works 1. £587,584 
1,000,000 0 0] 4 | Inscribed | April to July, 1914 do. 
Stac For Railway’ con- 
1930-59 |. struction £564,410 
For Motor ‘rs 
tion as feeders to 
Railway £3,285 
For Harbour Works £139,864 
For Irrigation .. £44, {008 
For Colombo Lake 
Development .. £190,115 
For Karaiur Recla- 
mation +. £6,217 
For Colombo 
Drainage Works 101 
June to October, 1921 __-.| Ordinance 


6,212,993 8 4 6 Inscribed 
Stoc! k, |For repayment to the General] No, 6 of 
Balance of the Island of] ~ 1921 
advances to Colombo Muni- 
cipal Council, construction 
of railways, and other public 
works 








1 {April 15, 1959 


1g July 1, 1951 


1 |Feb. 1,1970 


1,250,000 0 0 5 | Inscribed |January to March, 1930 ..) Ordinance 
‘Stock, |Construction or acquisition of] No, 26 of 
1960-70 certain public works 1929 
1,843,775 0 0] 43 | Inscribed |September, 1930 do. 14 |Nov. 1, 1965 
Stock, {Construction or acquisition of 
1965 certain public works 

















Rs. ©. 

1,000,000 0 4) | Inscribed |October, 1892, to March,1894 | Ordinances 
Stock, |. . Rs. |Nos. 7 and 
1942-44 |For Railway con- 8 of 1892 

} struction —.. 2,466,556 

1,000,000 0} 4 | For Harbour Works 533,444 

500,000 0 4] _—_ 

500,000 0 4] 

8,000,000 0 
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Digtzed by Google 


1 Oct. 4, 1942 


July 4, 1943 
Feb. 4, 1944 
Mar. 4, 1944 





* £700,000 of this loan was redeemed on December 15, 1934, and the balance 








' 
‘ 


1933-34. 











a ee ce 
ol 6 \° le] 
Equivalent Westminster Total Equivalent 

—_ Bank and (of Columns 10 a 
106d, = Be. Market Value {balance inhand| and 11). | Is. 6d. = Re. 1 
os 1) Face Value of |on September pending 

ties. 30, 1934, investment. 
8 9 10 pat 12 18 
Rs. oc. £ 8. d, £ a d. £& a. d, £ 8. d. . c. 


38,000,000 0|2,628,097 17 4]2,870,746 3 5 3,463 7 0)2,874,209 10 5)38,322,703 61 
20,000,000 0) 110,950 11 1] 113,585 5 9| 574,480 14 0| 688,065 19 9} 9,174,213 17 





18,383,338 33] 302,485 3 11| 324,810 411 





mis 324,810 4 11) 4,330,803 28 


82,839,912 22/1,847,285 8 3]1,985,773 18 7 


oad 1,985,773 18 7/|26,476,985 72 





16,666,666 67] 16,518 0 6) 19,433 12 5 _ 





19,433 12 5) 250,114 95 





24,583,666 66] 10,633 1 5) 11,500 011 oy 11,590 0 11 154,533 94 





- 195,423,578 88/4,915,970 2 65,325,939 6 0 


577,944 1 015,903,883 7 0)78,718,444 67 





[ 75,938 4 2| 00,243 6 6 = 
3,000,000 0 Rs, Rs. Rs. 
1,485,160" 0] 1,581,319°42 18,800°21 





198,423,578 88 





90,243 6 6] 1,208,244 a 
1,600,119°63| 1,600,119 63 


81,521,808 63 
800,000 converted into a new 3} per cent. stock maturing in 1959. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The assets of the Island on September 30, 1934, amounted to 
Rs. 58,769,555.99 and the liabilities amounted to Rs. 31,548,545.13 
showing an excess of assets over Habilidies of Rs. 27,221,010.86. This 
surplus was in excess of that on September 30, 1933, by a sum of 


Rs. 10,655,779.73. 
The assets consisted of— 


(1) Cash in the hands of the Deputy Financial Secretary, in fixed or 
current deposit in banks and with the Crown Agents in London 
(2) Unissued stores, investments in rupee and sterling gilt edged 
securities, advances to the Gencral Manager of the Railway, 
other recoverable advances, security deposits in banks, &c., 
remittances in transit and suspense account .. o. 


The liabilities consisted of— 


(1) Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund . 

(2) Ceylon University Building and Equipment Fund ¥ 

(3) Loan Funds ia re a te 

(4) cot aultors and other depositors in the Treasury and the Kach- 
cheries ae “is a ae 

(5) Other Governments and agencies loans to local bodies (sinking 
funds) and unpald drafts im ae . 

(8) Colombo Electricity Supply (Reserve for depreciation) 


Taxation and yield thereof— 


The main heads of taxation and the yield of each are as follows:— 





Country and foreign liquor 
Licences—Sundries .. 
Tolls se oe o. . 
Stamp duties, including composition duty on Bank cheques and share 
certificates on oe ee - 
Estate duties 
Police rates 
Betting tax as 
Income tax o . ws 








Excise and Stamp Duties (summarized).—The amount realized from 
Exoise Revenue during the financial year under review was 
Rs. 6,910,615.68 and that in respect of Stamp Duties Rs. 2,489,797.24, 
Compared with the revenue of the last financial year, Excise revenue 
shows an increase of Rs. 305,030.75 and Stamp Duties a decrease of 


Rs. 171,996.97. 


Revision of Taxes.—During the year under review the following 


changes in taxes were made :— 


Greetings and Condolence Telegrams at a specially reduced rate 
of 30 cents for six words were introduced in December, 1933. The 
rules relating to Code Telegrams were revised with effect from 
January 1, 1934. The Air Mail fee for letters by the Karachi- 
London Air Mail Service was increased in April, 1934. The import 
duties levied under Ordinance No. 17 of 1869 on eggs, vegetables, 
animal and vegetable ghee, ginger, edible fish oil except cod liver 
oil, and betel leaves were increased with effect from July 27, 
1984. The quota system was introduced with effect from May 
7, 1984, to regulate the importation of certain foreign textile 


goods. 
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Rs. oc. 
28,978,727 36 


29,790,828 63 
58,760,555 99 


13,117,196 21 
4,597,303 66 
4,667,532 42 
8,099,074 53 


633,232 53 
434,205 78 


31,548,545 18 


Rs. ¢. 


48,964,076 95 


2,195,008 70 
6,910,615 68 
501,50: 


44,753 34 


2,480,707 24 
1,366,399 41 
2,332 1 
198,093 71 
6,609,349 95 


69,311,929 8 




















CURRENCY. 


On September 30, 1934, the value of the currency notes in circula- 
tio amounted to Rs. 43,082,944. The Commissioners of Currency 
on this date held silver rupees to the extent of Rs. 13,906,018, Cash 
at call, London, Rs. 1,000,000, and British, Indian and Colonial 
securities amounting to Rs. 33,891,192 (cost price) or Rs. 39,204,537 
(market price). 

The value of the reserve on September 30, 1984, was thus in excess 
of the value of the notes in circulation by Rs. 5,714,261 taking the 
investments at cost price. 

During the year silver rupees to the extent of Rs. 53.881 were 
received from the public and the banks in exchange for currency 
notes. 

Subsidiary coin of various denominations amounting in all to 
Rs. 11,826,766 was in circulation in the Island on September 30, 1934. 


EXCHANGE. 


ie rates of exchange on London on December 29, 1934, were as 
OWS :— 


a. d. 
Selling Demand aS te og 1 6 1/16 to the rupee 
Selling telegraphic transfer nie aa: 1 61/82 = do. 
Buying Demand a8 Se oe 1 63 ! do. 


ESTATE DUTIES. 


Estates of deceased persons over the value of Rs. 5,000 are charge- 
able to Estate Duty. During the financial year 1933/34 a sum of 
Rs. 1,366,400 was collected as Estate Duty as against Rs. 9,001,463 
in the previous year. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Miscellaneous. 
Lanp. 


TN considering the question of land the climatic divisions of the 
l Island are of the greatest importance. The portion of the 
Island, roughly one quarter of it, which receives the rain of the 
south-west monsoon is called the wet zone, and the remaining 
three-quarters the dry zone. Enjoying a generous rainfall, the land 
jn the west zone is far more productive; tea, rubber, coconuts, and 
other economic crops could, up to the recent slump in prices, profitably 
be grown; and village cultivation flourishes with less labour. The bulk 
of the population of the Island is located in the wet zone. Since the 
British occupation there has been steady development both in large 
estates and in village holdings, and the population has considerably 
increased. Fresh land for development, accessible to means of 
communication, has in recent years become very scarce. 

In the dry zone, on the other hand, the conditions of life are more 
severe. The rainfall is scanty and uncertain, and malaria in certain 
months is almost universal. The village population, in general, has a 
hard struggle for existence, and does not tend to increase rapidly. 
Village economy is based mainly on the cultivation of paddy. For this 
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irrigation from storage tanks is necessary, cultivation dependent wholly 
on rainwater being precarious. Except for small patches in more 
favourable spots, which are made into gardens round the dwellings of 
the villagers, land not sufficiently lowlying for paddy is utilized only 
as chena, which is cleared and cultivated at intervals of from five to 
twenty years and allowed in the meanwhile to grow up again into jungle. 
No systematic farming hus yet been developed. The dry zone has 
hitherto had little attraction for the agriculturist desiring to open land 
in economic products, and is largely undeveloped. 

Yo provide a means of tinal settlement of the title to land as between 
the Crown and private individuals, a special Ordinance was passed in 
187, and the Land Settlement Departmest came into existence 
shortly afterwards. Tie law has recently been consolidated and 
brought up to date in the Settlement Ordinance of 1931. The task of 
settluinent is a complicated one and cannot be unduly hurried, and 
Jarge arvas still remain to be dealt with. The lack of settlement in 
the dundyan Provinees has inevitably tended to retard development, 
and it is the ai.a of Government to expedite this work as quickly as 
possible. 

Tit recent years, persons desirous of buying or leasing land from 
the Crown applied in the first instance to the Revenue Officer of the 
district. Lands so applied for were surveyed in rotation, and eventually 
put up to public auction. The drawbacks of this system were that 
the applicants had no guarantee that they would be successful in secur- 
ing the land, and that a too haphazard development of the Crown 
estate took place. There was also a danger that the permanent 
interests of the village population would be overlooked. The system 
has now been modified, and a policy substituted under which all avail- 
able Crown land is first mapped out, and the land required to meet 
the necds of the existing village population for small holdings, forests, 
pasture lund, &c., aud for State requirements, such as reserved forests, 
is first provided. Ii there is further land suitable for agriculture, land 
is next reserved for colonization by villagers who are crowded out in 
their own villages and are prepared to move to localities in which land 
is available. Land not required for any of the above purposes is, if 
suitable, mapped out for alienation under a new scheme recently 
approved, under which a Ceylonese whose income falls below a certain 
level and who desires to devote his energies to agriculture is eligible 
for selection for an allotment of land on easy terms and without 
competition. No applicant can get more than 50 acres under this 
scheme. 

The Land Development Ordinance has now been passed by the State 
Council and awaits only the assent of the Governor. This Ordinance 
gives a legal basis to the mapping out of Crown land described in the 
last paragraph, and establishes a special tenure under which land is 
granted to villagers, to Ceylonese of moderate means, and to others 
irrespective of the class or race to which they belong. No land granted 
under this Ordinance can be subdivided below a unit of extent fixed 
in the grant, or held in undivided shares smaller than a fraction corre- 
sponding to that unit. ATI lands granted must be cultivated or utilized 
in some other way specified in the grant. A small annual payment 
must be made to the Crown in perpetuity. The above conditions must 
be included in all grants. Grants for protected holdings contain a 
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condition prohibiting lease or mortgage altogether and alienation with- 
out consent of the Government Agent. There are other conditions 
which may be included in special cases. Machinery is provided for 
the enforcement of the conditions in the last resort by cancellation otf 
the grant. Persons to receive grants and permits which anticipate 
grants being given later if certain conditions are fulfilled are selected 
at Land Kachcheries, competition by bid or tender being eliminated. 

Considerable progress has been made during the last two or three 
years in settling peasants on the land. In addition to many settle- 
ments under which peasants have received lands in their own villages, 
colonization schemes, under which the peasants are moving from con- 
gested areas to take up land at some distance from their own home, 
are beginning to achieve some success. The slump in rubber and 
other major products by depriving the peasants of a source of livelihood 
tended to produce a willingness to move which had not existed before. 
The improvement during the year in the position of the rubber industry 
has caused a slackening in the tendency to migrate, but there are still 
villagers prepared to take up land at a distance from their own villages. 
With increasing population it is likely that migration will again increase 
in the near future. Under all these peasant settlement schemes land 
has been given out on permits anticipating the Land Development 
Ordinance under which the holdings will now come. 

With regard to the dry zone, to which eventually the surplus popula- 
tion of the congested areas in the wet zone will be driven to migrate, 
successful efforts are now being made to encourage the taking up of 
the remaining land under the large irrigation works. Special attention 
has been given to the development of a colony under the Minneriya 
Irrigation Scheme. More rapid progress in the development of paddy 
land in the dry zone might have been achieved but for the prevailing low 
price of paddy. 

There is little doubt that ultimately in the dry zone ordinary farming, 
with rotation of crops, of high land—as opposed to paddy land,—will 
be actively taken up, and when this happens it should tend to better 
the lot of the peasantry. Without such utilization of the abundant 
undeveloped lands of the dry zone, it is difficult to see how the increas- 
ing population of the wet zone is going to be provided for in the future. 
This new development, however, has not yet begun. 

The improvement of peasant agriculture and the successful establish- 
ment of peasants on the land is at present retarded by lack of any 
organized marketing and the competition of cheap imported produce. 
The problem has been the subject of continued study for some time 
and preparations are being made to start a new Marketing Department 
at the beginning of 1935. 


FORESTS. 


The past year marked the concluding stage of handing over the 
administration of forests, other than those required for intensive 
management, to the Revenue Authorities. The revised rules and 
regulations dealing with ‘‘ Other Crown Forests ’’ and with the trans- 
port of forest produce generally, were approved by the Executive 
Committee of Agriculture and Lands and received the sanction of His 
Excellency the Governor. On the publication of the rules and regula- 
tions the Forest Manual of Procedure was further revised. 
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It was very largely due to the willing co-operation of all Revenue 
Officers that there was so little hitch in effecting this transfer of duties. 
The adininistration of the various forests of the Island under the new 
order of things would appear on the whole to be working satisfactorily 
and smoothly, with one or two exceptions. Principal among the latter 
are (a) the sudden and abnormal increase in the value of Free Grants 
issued in one district, the population of which is less than 40,000, 
and in which during the past year! this value amounted to approxi- 
mately Rs. 40,000 as against a previous annual average of Rs. 3,000, 
(b) another district reports that the greater ease with which revenue 
licenses can be obtained and the larger number issued has resulted 
in a very large increase of illicit fellings, under cover of such licences, 
in forests dedicated to intensive management. Both these points 
require further investigation in order to determine and eliminate the 
cause, 

Apart from the process of handing over the administration of the 
“* Other Crown Forests '’, the activities of the department were directed 
to the development of the forests under its control and to the com- 
mercial exploitation of Other Crown Forests, and of land required 
for other purposes, 

On the side of development, reforestation work was very largely 
restricted pending the arrival and advice of the Forest Adviser from 
India. 768} acres of plantation were added, bringing the total area 
of plantation up to 29,0064 acres. 

Mapping-out procezded in the Sabaragamuwa, Uva, Southem, 
Central, North-Western, North-Central, and Western Provinces and 
28.481 acres were allocated for Forest Development. Examination 
and stock mapping of areas already muapped-out for the Forest Depart- 
ment in the Southern and Western Provinces was continued on 
standardized lines. 

During the year an area of 7,072 acres was taken up for examination 
under Stage I. (Preliminary Reconnaissance) and 4,793 acres were 
subjected to more detailed examination under Stage II. This work 
constitutes the most important function of the department at present, 
as, without a knowledge of the stock of the forests, it is impossible 
to tell what species of timber are available in commercial quantities, 
and which of these are of commercial value from the point of view of 
utilization. 

On the exploitation side, the department continued its policy 
of encouraging private enterprise to act as middlemen between the 
department and the public. The indigenous sleeper industry, which 
had been resuscitated the previous year, was considerably increased and 
19 coupes covering 85,680 acres, for the production of sleepers and 
timber were exploited during the year. As a result the number of 
indigenous sleepers supplied to the Railway Department was increased 
from 23,442 Broad-Gauge and 8,999 Narrow-Gauge in 1983 to 118,478 
Broad-Gauge and 24,679 Narrow-Gauge in 1984. 

The cash revenue of the department amounted to Rs. 369,639.84 
as against Rs. 896,567.88 in 1933 while expenditure was further reduced 
from Rs. 820,447.64 to Rs. 586,716.29 resulting in a nett deficit of 
Rs. 217,076.45 compared with Rs. 428,879.76 in the previous year. 

A considerable advance was made during the year in the direc 
tion of the preservation of indigenous fauna by the introduction of 4 
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Rule under the Forest Ordinance prohibiting night shooting except with 
the written permission of a Government Agent or Assistant Govern- 
ment Agent. In granting such permission Government Agents and 
Assistant Government Agents have been further instructed to see to 
it that permits are issued only for the shooting of bears and leopards, 
while no permission should be granted for shooting within fifty yards of 
a main or minor road. This latter provision aims at eliminating as 
far as possible the dangerous and unsporting practice of shooting from 
cars by night. 

In November Mr. H. G. Champion, I.F.S., Forest Adviser, who 
was lent by the Government of India at the request of the Hon. the 
Minister of Agriculture and Lands, arrived in the Island. 


It is understood that, in his opinion, the two most pressing needs 
which face the department are (a) the speeding up of the examination 
of areas dedicated to forestry and the collection of data from which 
Provisional schemes of exploitation, covering a period of five years, 
can be compiled to be accompained by (b) systematic silvicultural 
a on which prescriptions of silvicultural treatment can be 
ased. 

Tt is clear that the day is not far distant when the population 
will have to depend almost entirely on the resources of the Forest 
Reserves for their supplies of timber and fuel, and when that day 
arrives the Forest Department must be in possession of sufficiently 
accurate figures to determine the maximum that can be supplied from 
year to year, and of sufficiently accurate silvicultural information at 
least to replace the material removed annually. 


Survey. 


The Survey Department.—As no land can be alienated or otherwise 
dealt with by the Crown until it has been surveyed and demarcated, 
the work of the Survey Department is of great importance. Its chief 
activities in this connection may be summarized as follows :— 


(a) Application Surveys, i.e., scattered disconnected surveys of 
small areas of land required for sales, leases, and various 
other purposes. 

(b) Block Surveys, or continuous surveys of large areas of land 
according to villages, showing private land en bloc and not 
according to claims. 

(c) Acquisition Surveys, or surveys of land to be acquired by the 
Crown for public purposes. 

(d) Town and Forest Surveys, and isolated surveys for settlement 
and miscellaneous purposes. 

(e) Land Development, Peasant Proprietor, and Colonization 
Surveys. 

(f) Irrigation Surveys, i.e., engineering surveys and the prepara- 
tion of plans and sections for use in the investigation and 
development of Irrigation Schemes to be undertaken by the 
Trrigation Department. 





Topographical Surveys.—In_ addition the Survey Department 
attends to the Topographical Survey of the Island. Sectional maps 
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for the whole Island on the scale of 1 mile to the inch can be obtained 
at the Surveyor-General’s Office, Colombo, and numerous small-scale 
maps are also published. The chief of these are— 


4-mile and 8-mile to the inch maps of the Island. 
8-mile to the inch motor maps. 

6-mile to the inch motor maps, in book form. 
4-mile and 24-mile to the inch agricultural maps. 


Other work of the Survey Department.—The other work of the 
Survey Department is not directly connected with the subject of this 
chapter. In includes— 


(1) Precise Levelling. 

(2) Town-planning and Assessment Surveys. 

(3) The Observatory and Meteorological Stations. 
(4) Trigonometrical Surveys. 
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The Virgin Islands were first settled by Dutch farmers, who 
became buccaneers in 1648. English buccaneers drove them out in 
1666, and in 1672 the islands were absorbed into the Leeward 
Islands Colony. But for a long time ‘‘ Dead Man’s Chest,” 
Anegada, and other islands were the haunts of pirates. 


II1.—GOVERNMENT. 


There is one Governor-in-Chief of the Colony, and his repre- 
sentatives in the Presidencies of St. Christopher-Nevis and 
Dominica are styled Administrators, and in those of Montserrat and 
the Virgin Islands, Commissioners. 

The Colony possesses Federal Executive and Legislative Councils, 
the members of the former and the official members of the latter 
being appointed by the Crown, while the unofficial members of the 
Federal or General Legislative Council (three each from Antigua 
and St. Christopher-Nevis, two from Dominica, and one from 
Montserrat) are elected by and from the nominated unofficial 
members of the Legislatures of their respective Presidencies. There 
is also a nominated unofficial member for the Virgin Islands on the 
General Legislative Council. 

Each Presidency has an Executive and Legislative Council, with 
the exception of the Virgin Islands, which has only an Executive 
Council. The Presidential Legislative Councils have concurrent 
legislative powers with the General Legislative Council on specified 
subjects so far as their ‘‘ Ordinances ’’ are not repugnant to the 
‘* Acts '’ of the latter. Each Legislative Council is limited to three 
years’ duration. 

The Antigua Legislative Council, previously partly elected and 
partly nominated, passed an Act in 1898 abrogating itself and 
substituting the Crown Colony system. By an Ordinance of 1910 
the duration of the Council is limited to three years. 

The St. Kitts and Nevis forms of Legislative Council, partly 
elected and partly nominated, were abolished by an Act of 1878, 
and the Crown Colony system substituted. 

The Dominica Legislative Council, like that in Antigua, was 
changed in 1898, but in 1924 an Ordinance was passed allowing 
for the election of four of the unofficial members. 

The Montserrat Legislative Council was similarly changed in 
1866. 

There has been no Legislative Council in the Virgin Islands since 
1902. 

Municipal Government.—In Antigua (St. John’s) there is a 
(partly unofficial) municipal body called the ‘‘ City Commis- 
sioners ’’; in Dominica (Roseau and Portsmouth) there is a partly 
elected Town Council in the former place, and a nominated Town 
Board in the latter. 


The estimated population on | B1st December, 


follows :— 


Antigua ... 
Barbuda 
St. Kitts... 
Nevis... 
Anguilla 
Dominica 
Montserrat 


Virgin Islands ... 


Total 
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ItI.—POPULATION. 





1934, was as 
Area Principal Town 
(Sq. miles). (approximate 
population). 
32,059 108 St. John’s (10,000). 
1,001 62 _ 
18,787 . 68 Basseterre (8,000). 
13,373 50 Charlestown (1,200),: 
5,361 34 mee 
46,298 305 Roseau (8,000). 
13,161 32 Plymouth (2,000). 
5,488 67 Road Town (400). 
135,528 726 





The decennial census of 1931 was not taken in view of the 
financial condition of the Colony in that year, but the members of 
the different races at the time of the previous census were as 
stated below, and although the population has now generally in- 
creased it is probable that the proportions are about the same, 


St. Kitts- Mont- “Virgin 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica.  serrat. Islands. 
White «~ 914 1,219 556 112 36 
Coloured . 3,999 6,204 11,563 2,503 1,158 
Black .. 24,854 30,791 24,940 9,505 3,888 
The birth and death rates per 1,000 in 1934 were as follows :— 
Infant 
Birth-rate. Death-rate. Mortality. 
Antigua and Barbuda 39-6 20:0 125-5 
St. Kitts , 45-2 30-7 229-4 
Nevis ... 28-1 12-3 103-7 
Anguilla 35-6 11-2 115-8 
Dominica 35-7 17-2 106-8 
Montserrat 39-9 14:3 94-3 
Virgin Islands 38-6 17-4 68-8 
Infantile mortality for the past five years has been as follows :— 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 19384. 
Antigua and Barbuda... 191 185 93 175 125 
St. Kitts . 186 185 167 180 229 
Nevis .. 156 186 102 73 104 
Anguilla 130 92 53 76 116 
Dominica 124 170 88 126 107 
Montserrat 78 172 89 134 94 
Virgin Islands 83 101 136 165 69 
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The emigration and immigration figures of the Colony about balance 
during recent years. Before the embargo on free emigration to the 
United States, Cuba, and Curacao, the emigration figures con. 
siderably outnumbered those of immigration. There is still a 
certain amount of emigration for work on the sugar estates in the 
Dominican Republic, but it is seasonal and the men usually retum 
the same year. 


IV.—HEALTH. 
General. 

The Colony, which from November to May is only semi-tropical, 
is gradually becoming known as a health resort, and more visitors 
are coming yearly, especially during the winter months, from the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States of America. 

Good hospitals are established in the principal centres, and there 
are twenty-five Government Medical Officers stationed through- 
out the Colony. There is also a system of village dispensaries. 
Water supplies in most of the islands are good and plentiful. 
Legislation regarding bakeries and dairies is in force, and the meat 
markets are regularly inspected. The ordinary diseases found in 
tropical countries prevail, but not usually in a serious form. There 
is a central lunatic asylum (163 patients) at Antigua, and leper 
homes at Antigua (31 patients) and St. Kitts (52 patients). Cases 
of ankylostomiasis, filariasis, dysentery, yaws, and malaria are 
found in varying numbers. 

Tuberculosis and venereal diseases are frequently found among 
the poorer classes, but special clinics have lately been established 
with very satisfactory results. 

Infant welfare has received much attention recently, and créches 
have been set up in many centres. The teeth of the school children 
in the larger islands have also been receiving special care from 
travelling dentists subsidized by the Government. Homes for the 
aged and infirm are now established in Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Dominica and Montserrat. 


Antigua. 

Bacteriological laboratory.—The work in the laboratory has con- 
tinued and has been found most useful and essential to the District 
Medical Officers and the whole community. During the year 2,791 
examinations were made, of which 1,852 were blood examinations 
for malaria, 485 Kahn tests, and 30 Widal tests; various other 
tests comprising the remainder. 

Venereal diseases.—Treatment has been decentralized in order 
to permit of patients obtaining treatment at the district dispensaries 
nearest their homes. There are 21 such centres. 

Infant welfare.—There are three Government créches and 2 
voluntary créche in St. John’s. These créches are under the 
supervision of a Superintendent of District Nurses and of Child 


\s 
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Welfare. The créches are well patronized and are a great boon 
to the working women, who leave their infants at the créche all 
day while they are working in the fields on the estates. 
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The emigration and immigration figures of the Colony about balance 
during recent years. Before the embargo on free emigration to the 
United States, Cuba, and Curagao, the emigration figures con- 
siderably outnumbered those of immigration. There is still a 
certain amount of emigration for work on the sugar estates in the 
Dominican Republic, but it is seasonal and the men usually retum 
the same year. 


IV.— HEALTH. 
General. 

The Colony, which from November to May is only semi-tropical, 
is gradually becoming known as a health resort, and more visitors 
are coming yearly, especially during the winter months, from the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States of America. 

Good hospitals are established in the principal centres, and there 
are twenty-five Government Medical Officers stationed through- 
out the Colony. There is also a system of village dispensaries. 
Water supplies in most of the islands are good and plentiful. 
Legislation regarding bakeries and dairies is in force, and the meat 
markets are regularly inspected. The ordinary diseases found in 
tropical countries prevail, but not usually in a serious form. There 
is a central lunatic asylum (163 patients) at Antigua, and leper 
homes at Antigua (31 patients) and St. Kitts (52 patients). Cases 
of ankylostomiasis, filariasis, dysentery, yaws, and malaria are 
found in varying numbers. 

Tuberculosis and venereal diseases are frequently found among 
the poorer classes, but special clinics have lately been established 
with very satisfactory results. 

Infant welfare has received much attention recently, and créches 
have been set up in many centres. The teeth of the school children 
in the larger islands have also been receiving special care from 
travelling dentists subsidized by the Government. Homes for the 
aged and infirm are now established in Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Dominica and Montserrat. 


Antigua. 

Bacteriological laboratory.—The work in the laboratory has con- 
tinued and has been found most useful and essential to the District 
Medical Officers and the whole community. During the year 2,791 
examinations were made, of which 1,852 were blood examinations 
for malaria, 435 Kahn tests, and 80 Widal tests; various other 
tests comprising the remainder. 

Venereal diseases—Treatment has been decentralized in order 
to permit of patients obtaining treatment at the district dispensaries 
nearest their homes. There are 21 such centres. 

Infant welfare.—There are three Government créches and a 
voluntary créche in St. John’s. These créches are under the 
supervision of a Superintendent of District Nurses and of Child 
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Welfare. The créches are well patronized and are a great boon 
to the working women, who leave their infants at the créche all 
day while they are working in the fields on the estates. 

Sanitation.—The Central Country Board of Health has been 
reorganized and is now under the chairmanship of the Chief 
Medical Officer and has been strengthened by the addition of all 
the district medical officers. 

The District Boards of Health have also been re-arranged under 
the chairmanship of the district medical officers. 

Two additional Sanitary Inspectors have been appointed. 

Concrete drdins have been laid down in eight villages and also a 
large drain in the Oval pasture adjacent to St. John’s. 

Free dental inspection and treatment of school children has been 
continued and is a very valuable adjunct to the child welfare of the 
community. 

Diesase and mortality.—There were 1,284 births and 650 deaths 
during the year. 

The chief diseases were :—Syphilis 974 cases, pulmonary tuber- 
culosis 80 cases, whooping-cough 378 cases, dysentery 168 cases, 
malaria 1,024 cases, bronchitis 1,173 cases, influenza 1,008 cases. 

Hospitals, etc.—There is a good modern hospital, with 91 beds 
{capable of more if required). It has an X-ray room. There were 
469 males and 593 females admitted during the year. The average 
duration in hospital was 15 days. The number of major operations 
was 158 and minor operations 313. There were 20 ophthalmic 
cases. 

Home for the aged and infirm. (Fiennes Institute),—100 beds. 
51 males and 54 females were admitted. There were 56 deaths 
(27 males and 29 females) chiefly from diseases incidental to old age. 

Dispensaries.—There are now 14 Government dispensaries in 
Antigua and one in Barbuda. There are 26 Government district 
nurses who are also midwives. 

There is a quarantine station and, as already mentioned, a leper 
home and a lunatic asylum, the latter being a Federal institution. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 

In 1934, the Health Officer retired and was replaced by a Senior 
Medical Officer, who is also Medical Officer of Health, paid from 
local funds. 

Infant welfare.—Infant welfare work progresses. Since the 
movement was started and créches under the supervision of the 
District Matron were provided, infant mortality in St. Kitts has 
decreased from 409-6 per 1,000 living births in 1920, to 229 in 
1934. A new créche and infant welfare centre have been estab- 
lished at Gingerland, Nevis. 

Mortality and disease —There were 1,518 births and 905 deaths 
in the Presidency in 1934. Stillbirths numbered 102. A con- 
siderable epidemic of whooping cough occurred in the town of 
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Dominica. 


The Chief Medical and Health Officer is in general charge of 
all matters concerned with public health. 

Infant welfare.—A créche is established in Roseau and a special 
infant welfare centre at Portsmouth, both of these organizations 
being run by voluntary committees with Government support. Ia 
addition, weekly ante-natal and infant welfare clinics are held in 
connexion with the maternity ward of the Roseau Hospital and 
are well attended, 

Sanitation.—The sanitation of the towns of Roseau and Ports- 
mouth is under the control of the Roseau Town Council and the 
Portsmouth Town Board respectively ; these bodies have their own 
sanitary officers, he sanitary organization for the rest of the 
iddand includes six sanitary imspectors for the more important 
country districts. Special efforts have been directed against 
malaria, yaws and ankylostomiasis. 

Mortality and discase.—There were 1,563 live births, 93 still- 
births and 706 deaths during the year. The whooping-cough 
epidemic, which lasted throughout the year 1933, continued into 
the first quarter of 1934. Malaria, which is endemic, was again 
prevalent and accounted for 53 deaths. Deaths from all forms of 
tuberculosis numbered 62. 

Hospitals.—'There is a central hospital at Roseau with 102 beds; 
udmissions in 1934 numbered 1,449. Smaller hospitals are main- 
tained at Portsmouth (83 beds), Marigot (6 beds) amd Grand Bay 
(4 beds), with respectively 5380, 141 and 78 admissions during the 
year, At Roseau there is also a home for the aged and infirm 
with accommodation for about 80 inmates. Eighteen dispensaries 
are maintrined in the four medical districts.- 
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Staff—There are four district medical officers under she 
Medical Officer. Six dispensers (including two who are 
stewards of the Roseau and Portsmouth Hospitals: s 
medical officers. The training of nurses and midwives is ur 
supervision of the European Matron of the Roseau Hosr 
addition to the nursing staffs of the hospitals, three nurse-midwives 
are employed in the districts. 









Montserrat. 


The general health of the people showed an improvement over 
the previous year, due to the abundance of fresh foodstuffs and the 
record cotton crop. 


Mortality and disease.—The births numbered 525 in 1934 and 
the deaths 187. The year was a healthy one and no special 
epidemics were recorded. 


Hospital—The number of admissions showed an increase on 
previous years, due, it is felt, to a greater appreciation of hospital 
treatment. 


Infant welfare.—This work and the supervision of the two 
district nurse-midwives is under the care of the European nursing 
sister at the hospital. Infant mortality reached the low figure 
of 121 per thousand living births. 

Staff—There are two medical officers in the Island. 


Virgin Islands. 


The health of the Presidency remained satisfactory in 1934. 

Mortality and disease.—There were 194 births and 87 deaths 
registered. An epidemic of influenza broke out during the year, 
but malaria has subsided to a great extent. 

Hospital.—U nder the care of the European nursing sister the 
hospital continues to serve the needs of the people. Only four 
cases of typhoid were under treatment during the year. 

Staff.—The medical staff of the Presidency consists of one medical 
officer, one European nursing sister and one sanitary officer in 
Tortola and one dispenser at Anegada Island. 


V.—HOUSING, 
Antigua. 

The Housing Scheme, financed originally from the Colonial 
Development Fund, continues to improve the type of house used 
by the poorer classes and with it goes improvement in living con- 
ditions of the people. The progress of St. Johnston's Village 
continues. A district post office has been placed in the village and 
a large building set aside for divine worship, in addition a rural 
constable and district nurse are resident there. The houses are 
Mainly of standard type: three rooms and a verandah, with a 
Separate latrine and kitchen for each house. The houses are very 
Sanitary and easily disinfected. In addition to the model village, 
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similar houses under the same scheme have been erected on the 
Antigua land settlement area at Greencastle, at the village of All 
Saints, and at other places. One of the most valuable aspects of 
the scheme is that it is proving an encouragement and an incentive 
to others of the artisan and peasant class to build new houses for 
themselves, and a much improved type of house is appearing in 
most parts of the island. 
St. Kitts-Nevis. 

Permission for the continuance of the Housing Scheme, started 
in 1930 and temporarily suspended pending re-consideration of the 
type of house to be built, has now been received. The scheme, 
which has been financied from the Colonial Development Fund, 
is run on similar lines to that in Antigua. Up to the end of 1934 
45 model houses have been constructed at Basseterre and 16 at 
Sandy Point. 

The larger residences and places of business are of two storeys, 
the lower, generally speaking, of stone and the upper of wood. 
These buildings are provided with hurricane shutters as the Colony 
is almost in the centre of the hurricane zone. 


Dominica. 

No housing scheme is yet in operation in Dominica, nor are there 
any building societies in existence. The villages, particularly on 
the leeward coast, are badly in need of such a scheme owing to 
their being congested and insanitary. Unfortunately the finances 
of the Presidency do not warrant the matter being taken in hand 
at the present time. The conditions which have to be complied 
with in the erection of new houses in the two main towns, Roseat 
and Portsmouth, have been made more stringent. 


Montserrat. 

Very little progress was made during 1934 in the concrete housing 
scheme which is being financed from the Colonial Development 
Fund, as in most cases the persons of the labouring class who were 
applicants for houses were unable to furnish the Government with 
title deeds for their lands, it being a condition precedent to the 
grant of an application that the lands shall be conveyed free of 
incumbrance to the Government. Steps have now been taken to 
provide the applicants with certificates of title and to add the 
expense to the cost of the house. Difficulties are, however, still 
being experienced owing, in many cases, to the defective title of the 
applicants to the lands on which they propose to build the houses. 


Virgin Islands. 

The housing conditions of the people are much better than those 
in the other Presidencies. The average house of the peasant 
measures about 20 ft. by 15 ft. and is surrounded by an acre of 
more of arable land. The present living conditions seem admirably 
suited to the population which consists almost entirely of small 
landowners and fishermen. Practically all the houses are owned 
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by the occupiers and the general condition of the houses may be 
described as clean and sanitary. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 

Sugar, cotton, coconuts, oranges, grapefruit, bananas, cocoa and 
table vegetables are the chief products of the Colony. The follow- 
ing table summarises the principal exports of local produce of the 
whole colony for the year 1934 compared with the previous year :— 


1933. 1934. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ Os en 

Avocado pears ie ... crates 2,946 567 4,344 838 
Bananas aes aes bunches 22,304 889 37,850 3,253 
Bay oil... oe ate is Ib. 21,774 3,630 14,988 2,206 
Cattle ... aa eek wee ahs 1,554 5,124 1,734 5,043 
Cocoa ... <8 aed oa Ib. 358,112 2,550 324,333 2,983 
Coconuts Bed Aus Ta NG: 199,710 647 +=. 209,685 479 
Copra ... see nD aa lb. 105,237 882 . 247,508 836 
Cotton ... lie ss oh Ib. 696,581 29,698 977,868 50,009 
Cotton seed... eo w tons 216 723 400 1,544 
Grapefruit... 33 . crates 5,981 2,684 3,167 1,403 
Lime-juice, raw os w gals. 95,650 6,677 96,803 5,363 
Lime oil, distilled... ees Ib. 10,022 11,162 6,288 6,418 
Lime oil, ecuelled ... ose Ib. 617 677 245 393 
Limes, green ... oe ws bris. 13,547 5,379 7,561 8,357 
ngoes see “ise w bris. 6,872 931 4,084 1,225 
Molasses As es «gal. 1,150,981 3,981 1,781,459 4,542 
Onions... oe vis 3% Ib. 52,206 343 66,495 403 
Oranges ee ... crates & bris. 7,255 3,268 7,192 4,324 
Rum .... oe was ws gal. 24,660 3,811 17,521 2,281 
Salt... tes ea «tons 34 9 1,302 2,056 
Sugar . Eas ae +» tons 47,042 473,920 48,997 456,534 
Tamarinds _... Ph bris. 495 427 152 93 
Tobacco (leaf) ... oes ie Ib. _- _ 12,800 1,031 
Tomatoes ae as ... crates 9,555 1,533 8,847 1,455 


Antigua. 

There are two modern sugar factories, one at Gunthorpes, owned 
by the Antigua Sugar Factory Company (Henckel, Dubuisson and 
Company), and one at Bendals owned by the South Western 
Estates Company. The capacity of the former is approximately 
22,000 tons and that of the latter 4,000 tons. There were 20,677 tons 
of crystal sugar, of approximately 96° polarization, manufactured 
during 1934, as well as a small quantity of muscovado sugar at a 
minor factory. (The Antigua Sugar Factory is a 14-roller mill 
and can make a ton of sugar from less than 8 tons of cane.) The 
average yield of cane per acre was 20 tons. There were also 841,000 
gallons of molasses made. The sugar is sold either to England or to 
Canada to be refined. The gyrotiller plough, bought for £6,000 
in 1931 by the Antigua Sugar Factory, with some assistance from 
the Colonial Development Fund, continues to function satis- 
factorily. The Antigua Sugar Factory owns about 38 miles of 24 ft.- 
gauge and the Bendals Factory about 8 miles of 2 ft.-gauge railway, 
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to bring in the canes from the estates over the island. Estates vary 
between 80 and 400 acres (reaping area). Both factories paid 14s, 
a ton of cane in 1934. The approximate cost of production per 
ton of sugar is fairly constant as regards the manufacturing 
expenditure, which has been brought down by the Antigua 
Sugar Factory to about £2 15s. 2d., but with regard to the growing 
of the cane the cost varies considerably, and in a year of poor cane- 
yields the planting costs will rise to a very much higher figure than 
in a year when the yield per acre is high. 

The activities of the Agricultural Department continue to in- 
crease. An elaborate series of experiments in connexion with sugar 
cane investigation was commenced in 1934, and an agricultural 
assistant, whose office had been in temporary abeyance, was 
appointed early in the year. Work on the Greencastle Experi- 
mental Station and the Land Settlement Scheme continues and 
progresses. From the Experimental Station the following were 
distributed :— 

Cane cuttings, 74,811 ; onion seedlings, 42,650 ; tomato seed- 
lings, 5,874; in addition to smaller quantities of other plants 
and seeds. 

The Entomologist is now stationed at St. Lucia, but he makes 
periodic visits to this Presidency to further the introduction of the 
Lyxophaga Diatraea for the purpose of reducing the moth borer in 
sugar cane. 

The total value of the minor products of the Presidency in 1934 
was approximately £1,500. No tomatoes were shipped and the 
cotton crop amounted to only 9,600 Ib. of lint. The bulk of the 
cotton crop is grown by the peasants and is purchased on a co- 
operative basis by a central ginnery. A first payment is made on 
the nominal prices ruling in England and ultimately 75 per cent. of 
the profits are paid over as a bonus. 

Efforts are being made to encourage the minor industries par- 
ticularly fruit; and budded citrus, grafted mangoes, and_budded 
avocado pears continue to be distributed from the Government 
Nursery. The acreage under sugar cane in 1934 was 12,532, and 
under other crops 1,377. 

The Land Settlement Scheme is being extended, and in 1934 
Jonas Estate, approximately 260 acres, was purchased. Already 
42 lots have been taken up and about 45 acres of cane will be reaped 
in 1935. 

Officers of the Agricultural Department pay constant visits to 
the peasants’ holdings, and lectures are given on practical agricul- 
ture not only to the peasants but also to the elementary school 
teachers, who in turn pass it on to the children in the schools. By 
this means it is hoped to instil in early life the rudiments of agricul- 
tural training into the labouring population. The gyrotiller plough 
is hired out by the Antigua Sugar Factory to the peasants at 42 
an acre. 
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The following table shows the relative exports of the principal 
products of Antigua over a period of five years :— 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1984, 


Sugar (ton) ae eee vs 18,267 4,977 19,168 23,875 20,677 
» (value)... ere £ 189,429 48,197 182,116 234,920 196,634 
+ acreage of cane reaped ... 9,155 7,865 7,936 9,450 9,686 

Molasses (gal.) ... Ad .-- 40,000 33,758 757,701 520,232 808,459 

x (value) ... é 1,482 715 =—-:12,782 1,084 2,515 

Cotton (Ib.) 72,497 131,700 22,500 8,400 9,600 - 

»» (value) 5,190 6,585 936 420 480 
Cotton seed (ton) 20 60 — = = 


Lime juice, raw (gal.) _ _— 1,280 9,189 3,712 
” ” > (value) _—. 75 557 142 


£ 
£ 
>» (value)... 8 75 360 — a — 
etc 
Lime juice, concentrated (gal.) 300 _ am eo = 


(value) £ 32 _- _ _ _ 
Lime oil, ” distilled (Ib.) 288 432 1,008 720 —_ 
1s (value) £ 416 438 3,808 874 
Limes, fresh (barrels) 214 51 173 85 97 
» ~~ (value)... £ 24 47 144 22 85 
Tomatoes (crates of 20 Ib.) _ 365 815 13 _ 
”» (value) ee £ _ 130 196 3 _. 
Onions (crates of 50 Ib.) 371 _ 1,805 26 20 
(value) one me |: ee 574 8 6 
Tamarinds (barrels) 1,641 397 520 495 162 
” (value) £ 1,641 348 456 427 93 
Coconuts oy —_ _ 5,800 33,400 400 
» (value) £ _ _ 36 135 3 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 

There is one central modern sugar factory, owned by the Basse- 
terre Sugar Factory Company (Henckel, Dubuisson Co.), of an 
original capacity of approximately 20,000 tons, which has since 
been considerably increased. It is connected to the various sugar 
estates by a narrow-gauge railway encircling the island. 28,320 
tons of crystal sugar, a record for the island, of approximately 
96 degrees polarization, were made from 200,000 tons of canes 
reaped from about 7,630 acres, an average yield of over 26 tons 
to the acre. 

Recently the planters have made serious efforts to increase the 
yields of cane by the introduction of parasites for the control of 
insect pests, and by an extended use of artificial fertilizers. 

All estates have a certain number of contract labourers, who 
live in estate houses and receive free medical attention and a free 
plot of land for growing ground provisions and vegetables. 

In Nevis, the area under sugar cane was increased and 4,189 
tons of canes were sold to the St. Kitts (Basseterre) Sugar Fac- 
tory. Small quantities of muscovado sugar and fancy molasses 
were manufactured. 

1,183 acres were planted with cotton in 1934 and 141,687 lb. 
of lint produced. 
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There are Government agricultural instructors in Nevis and 
Anguilla, who pay frequent visits to peasants’ holdings and 
endeavour to improve their methods of agriculture. 

Much progress has been made with the land settlement schemes 
in Nevis and Anguilla. 

The following table shows the relative exports of the principal 
products of St. Kitts-Nevis over a period of five years :— 

1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 


Sugar (tons) 17,637 12,021 19,969 = 22,588 28,320 
» (value) £ 178,664 110,234 197,466 234,747 260,000 
Molasses (gal.) : 9,495 589,700 459,404 630,749 973,000 





» (value) .. £ _ 5,759 2,971 2,807 2,027 
Cotton (Ib.) ve ea «+» 778,761 245,500 85,018 88,560 141,687 
2 


x (value) £ 65,484 12,364 4,250 4,701 8,200 
Cotton Seed (tons) ss 364 388 35 - 60 
, 1» (value) £ 1,837 1,363 290 _ 250 
Coconuts ae ae --- 16,144 43,900 78,770 56,953 105,646 
» (value) oe £ 100 256 445 289 
Tomatoes (Ib.) ... a es _ 151,900 53,000 28,637 — 12,000 
By (value) £ _ 1,352 524 221 105 
Salt (tons) 1,492 2,316 ‘159 341,302 
»» (value) £ 2,984 2,605 655 9 2,056 
Dominica. 


For many years the cultivation of the lime fruit was, except for 
a certain amount of cocoa, almost the sole industry of Dominica. 
Lime products, estimated in the equivalent of barrels of limes, 
reached their zenith in 1921 with 500,000 barrels, but since then 
several hurricanes and two diseases (withertip and red root) have 
played havoc with the trees. On the top of all this, citrate of lime 
is now being made synthetically and Sicilian lemon juice has largely 
taken the place of Dominican lime-juice. Imperial grants-in-aid 
and agricultural loans have been made to resuscitate the industry. 
The Agricultural Department and the planters have made heroic 
efforts in budding thousands of lime trees on to sour orange stock, 
the results of which are expected to withstand hurricane and disease, 
but it is doubtful whether the old good prices for lime products will 
ever return. Attention in recent years has been much turned to 
other citrus fruits and a useful export trade is developing. All 
fruit, except some going to the United States of America, has to 
pass through a central Government Marketing Depot, where it is 
cleaned, graded, packed, and marked by means of very modern 
machinery. There is also a good cold-storage plant attached. 

Though there are a few large estates, most of the planting in 
Dominica is carried out on small peasant holdings. A useful 
experimental station has been established on the Copt Hall Estate 
and much good agricultural work is also done in a portion of the 
famous Dominica Botanical Gardens. 

While the cultivation of lime fruit still continues to be one of the 
principal industries of the Presidency, considerable impetus has been 
given to the planting of bananas by the formation of a Banana 
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Growers’ Association, and a five years’ contract has been entered 
into by the Association and a Canadian Fruit Company. Prior to 
1934, such exports of bananas as were effected were largely confined 
to other West Indian Islands and were on a negligible scale, but 
a rapid rise followed the events recorded above, and at the close 
of the year had resulted in shipments of 37,850 bunches valued at 
£3,253 (f.0.b.). As regards limes, unfavourable weather consider- 
ably retarded the output but the demand for raw lime-juice, par- 
ticularly in the United States of America, has proved encouraging. 
Revival in the cultivation of tobacco and vanilla is also now 
possible owing, on the one hand, to the demand for cheap cigars, 
and on the other to a levelling up of prices between the natural 
and synthetic products. Orange and grapefruit production has also 
increased, but is faced with acute competition. 


The following table shows the relative exports of the principal 
products of Dominica over a period of five years :— 
1980. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. . 
Limes, total crop estimated as : : 
“ barrels ”” oe on +» 114,000 68,000 = 48,000 += 36,000 += 27,000 
Limes, green or fresh (barrels) 17,461 10,867 8,394 4,391 3,790 
” ” ” (value) £ 26,191 13,584 10,418 4,033 4,598 


Lime juice, raw (gal.) +. 195,994 93,255 62,545 37,770 74,908 
» » » (value)...  £ 9,800 3,886 2911 1889 4.593 
Lime juice, concentrated (gal.) 45,832 3,211 5,561 35,467 7,462 
ae i (value) £ 5,729 241 193 1,817 273 
Lime oil, distilled (Ib.) «. 25,667 14,446 =-11,218 9,302 6,288 
oo” ” (value) £ 34,664 21,668 13,271 10,288 6,418 
Lime oil, ecuelled (1b.) 1,551 2,158 617 320 245 


4,216 4,611 677 353 393 
15,948 17,783 20,915 21,774 + :14,988 
3,987 4,447 3,683 3,630 2,206 
524 3,214 6,583 7,255 7,192 


os » (value) 
Bay oil (Ib.) af 

o¢ 9» (value) ... oes 
Oranges (crates and barrels) 


405 965 
12,800 
144 1,031 


» (value)... 
Tobacco Leaf (Ib.) 
» (value)... 


iit 
Es 


£ 

£ 
x (value) ... £ 424 1,971 2,236 3,268 4,324 
Grapefruit (crates) ? 917 1,581 + «=—«3,954. «5,981 3,167 
» (value) See 458 767 1,937 2,684. ~—:1,408 
Avocado Pears (crates) ... ; 1,090 670 1,254 2,946 4,344. 
” » (value) ... £ 454 179 276 567 838 
Mangoes (crates) : 3,363 4,006 6,743 6,872 4,084 
» _ (value) £ 1,402 995 1,496 931 1,225 
Cocoa (Ib.) eae se ++ 409,536 218,773 269,099 358,112 324,333 
» (value) .. ... = £ 6,826 1,695 1837 2550 2,983 
Coconuts ae . 96,802 50,355 116,840 109,357 103,639 
» _ (value) £ 404 344 384 223 249 
Copra (Ib.) Rey +. 118,831 | 45,526 107,107 105,237 247,508 
» (value) £ 1,067 351 1,112 882 836 
Rum (gal.) : 68 . 1,380 11,520 24,660 17,521 
» (value) £ 16 252 1,587 3,811 2,281 
Vanilla (Jb.) ao 7,678 114 1,974 21 197 
» (value) ... £ 2112 29 395 2 109 
Bananas (bunches) . 2,453 «1,556 9,019 22,304 37,850 
»» (value) £ 368 154 422 889 3,953 
Hardwood (ft.) Re _ _ 65,193 108,466 

£ 

£ 
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Montserrat. 


In spite of the low rainfall during 1934 a record crop of cotton w 
produced. The production from 3,106 acres was 826,581 1b. 
lint (266 Ib. of lint per acre). An improved price, ranging b 
tween 1s. 14d. and 1s. 24d. was obtained for lint shipped to {! 
United Kingdom and the continent of Europe. 

The citrus crops suffered from the dry weather but green lim 
were exported in greater quantities. 

It is hoped that, after years of uncertainty, the vegetable tra 
has been re-established on a sound and lasting basis. Weather ap 
market conditions rendered this trade very profitable. Montserr 
is essentially an island of peasant holders, 94 per cent. of the lan 
owners having less than 10 acres each. There are only 38 owne 
having more than 100 acres each. 

The following table shows the relative export of the princip 
products of Monserrat during the past five years :-— 

1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


Cotton (Ib.) ss ee ee '709,061 400,389 187,131 599,631 826,581 
» (value)... we £ 63,009 24,249 12,939 24,577 41,32 

1 acreage planted ... wee —_— 3,400 1,500 2,187 3,106 
Cotton seed (tons) ate ‘fn 208 263 141 216 340 
3s » (value) aes £ 1,024 919 437 723 (1,294 
Limes, green or fresh (barrels) _ 292 580 9,071 3,674 
a _ » (value) £ = 148 625 (1,324 «3,674 
Lime juice, raw (gal.) ... oes — 22,840 29,1384 48,691 18,183 
9» (value) £ — 1,091 1,453 4,231 88 
‘Tomatoes (crates of 20 lb.) ... 19,319 16,966 22,764 8,110 8,097 
3 Se » (value) £ 3,397 2,832 _ 1,309 1,350 
Onions (1b.) ae aa ++ 72,280 21,600 41,564 50,906 65,495 
» (value) .. 00 w. £ 400 179 300 335 397 


Virgin Islands. 


A certain amount of sugar is produced, and either consumed or 
converted into rum for local consumption. Cotton was grown a 
few years ago, but with the fall in prices interest ceased, and the 
pink boll worm is now too prevalent to hope for much result. 4 
tobacco industry was started about ten years ago and a fair quality 
of local cigars was produced, but the prices proved unremunerative 
and the industry ceased. Until a few years ago the people of 
the British Virgin Islands found a useful market for their cattle 
and vegetable produce in St. Thomas, where an American Naval 
Station was established, but on this being removed, and on puttial 
restrictions being placed against the importation of British live- 
stock, trade with that island has become stagnant, and the British 
Virgin islanders can now only find a scanty livelihood in producing 
a few vegetables, cattle and goats for export to the remoter islants. 
They also do a certain amount of fishing.. Weather conditions, too, 
are against them, as the rainfall is normally not large and, these 
‘small islands being mountainous, any rain that falls runs off too 
rapidly into the sea. i 
:. Practically all the land id peasant-owned. 
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Livestock oF THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


Although mechanical ploughs are being found very suitable for 
the hard clay soils of Antigua, cattle will be for a long time needed 
as plough and draught animals in that island and also in St. Kitts- 
Nevis and Dominica. In the former island a mixed strain with 
imported Mysore or zebu blood has been found very useful. Horses 
are principally in use by the planters and overseers for riding about 
the estates. Mules are to a certain extent used for ploughing in 
both St. Kitts and Antigua. Donkeys are largely the means of 
transport of the labouring classes. Sheep are only required for the 
meat markets, and are usually of poor quality. Goats, pigs, and 
poultry are bred in large quantities for food purposes by the 
labouring classes. 


In Antigua and St. Kitts there are qualified Government veter- 
inary surgeons, who inspect all livestock on importation, examine 
market animals before and after slaughter, and periodically examine 
milking cattle. They also look after the health of all horses and 
mules belonging to the Government. They are allowed private 
practice among the estates of the island. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The total values of the imports and exports of the Colony for the 
past five years have been as follows :— 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports from United Kingdom 237,911 210,508 246,592 269,129 245,654 
» 9 Canada ... ... 184,860 138,943 107,346 109,089 112,635 
» >» Rest of Empire... 116,323 96,280 87,966 93,473 86,203 
” » United States of 





America. 175,699 132,584 80,797 75,022 “79,973 

» 9» Other foreign 43,105 40,789 28,787 654,780. 53,602 
countries. 

Total +» 757,898 619,104 551,488 601,493 578,067 





Exports to United Kingdom ... 239,200 81,990 296,062 387,345 379,628 
Canada 271,796 128,560 114,047 108,997 119,170 


9 








> » RestofEmpire ... 23,887 25,410 26,076 21,265 36,200 

»» »» United States of 66,050 33,157 33,452 20,321 16,957 
America. 

» 9s» Other foreign 11,971 17,125 13,626 «21,688 =. 26,221 
countries. 

Total ... + 612,854 286,242 483,263 559,616 577,176 

Percentage of value of exported 60 58 82 81 84 
sugar to total exports. 


From the above it will be seen that sugar forms the bulk of the 
Colony’s exports, and that any lowering of the value of sugar 
exports, due to hurricane, drought, or low prices, is at once reflected 
not only in the total export trade but automatically in the import 
33016 AB 
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trade, because there is Jess money in circulation. 1981 was 
particularly bad year due to drought and, of course, low price 
and in consequence there was less money to spend in 1982, but the 
has been a decided improvement since. The percentages of impor! 
are as follows, to the nearest unit :— 


1930. 19381. 19382. 1983. 1934. 
percent. percent. percent. percent. percent 


United Kingdom ose as 31 34 45 4 M4 
Canada oe a ee 24 22 19 18 20 
Rest of the Empire ae sas 15 15 16 16 at 
United States of America eee 23 21 165 12 1B 
Other foreign countries ... oe 6 7 5 10 10 


The fall in imports from the United States of America and the 
corresponding increase in imports from the United Kingdom is very 
satisfactory from the Imperial point of view, but owing to the 
lesser rate of import duty the revenues of the Colony have suffered. 
The trade with the United Kingdom in motor-cars, shoes, groceries, 
cotton, and fancy goods might be still further developed, but not 
by correspondence. Visits of commercial travellers with samples 
are very necessary. 


The value of the total trade of the Colony as well as that of the 
imports and exports is shown in the following table :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
£ £ £ 
757,898 612,854 1,370,752 
619,104 286,242 5,348 
551,488 483,263 1,034,751 
601,493 559,616 1,161,109 
578,067 577,176 1,155,243 





VIIL.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 

The day wages of field labourers vary from 1s. to 2s. for men an 
6d. to 10d. for women, with about 3s. 6d. to 6s. for artizans. The 
wages of domestic servants are from 4s. to 12s. a week. Most ol 
the field work on the estates is done by the task, and in the crop 
season labourers frequently perform two tasks a day, earning 
from 16s. to 20s. a week. In addition to this they are provide 
with free medical attendance, houses, and land for planting 
provisions. 


For office workers and professional men the cost of living is abou! 
the same as in the country districts of England. The rent o 
bungalows or small houses is about £40 to £60 a year. The hotels, 
which are more like small boarding houses, charge about 12s. 6d. 
a day. The average prices of foodstuffs per lb. are :—bread 4d., 
flour 24d., fish 4d., beef 8d., and milk 4d. per qt. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE. 
Education. 


Educational facilities in the Colony are abundant (122 schools) 
and, on the whole, good. Elementary or primary schools (all free 
and undenominational) are maintained by Government throughout 
Antigua, St. Kitts, and Dominica, and are State-aided in Mont- 
serrat and the Virgin Islands. There is an advisory Board of 
Education in each Presidency. A sum of £26,808 was provided 
for education in 1934. Pupil teachers are trained locally for three 
years, and then selected ones are awarded studentships for higher 
training at the Rawle Training Institute in Barbados for men, 
or the Spring Gardens Female Teachers’ Training College at 
Antigua for women. 


Antigua. 


The Boys’ Grammar School, founded in 1884, is open to all races 
and denominations, but is the property of the Anglican diocese of 
Antigua. There are about 65 boys. The teaching staff consists of 
a headmaster and four assistants. The Government subsidy in 
1934 was £500, in part return for which seven free Government 
scholarships of £12 a year are given. 

The Girls’ High School, founded 1886, is open to all races and 
denominations, and has about 80 pupils, some 20 being boarders. 
The teaching is arranged for by a headmistress, a deputy, and five 
assistant mistresses, resident at the school. The Government 
subsidy in 1934 was £200, in part return for which there are five 
free Government scholarships. 

The T. O. Robinson Memorial School, founded in 1898, is open ta 
all races and denominations and has about 80 pupils, boys and 
girls. Miss Robinson, the proprietress, is aided by a teaching staff, 
and all the usual facilities for instruction and recreation are afforded. 
There is a School Board, and there is a Government subsidy of £90 
a@ year. 

In Antigua there are 20 Government elementary or primary 
schools and one small grant-aided private one; also at Barbuda 
there is a primary school managed by the Anglican authorities and 
receiving a Government grant of £90 per annum. There is at 
St. John’s a small night-school, held in a Government school- 
building, under the auspices of Toc H. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


The St. Kitts-Nevis Grammar School is a Government school, 
and has about 40 pupils. Im 1934 £898 was allocated for salaries 
of staff and £212 for equipment and scholarships. 

The Girls’ High School is maintained in a Government building, 
and a subsidy on a sliding scale is paid to the headmistress, Miss 
Pickard. There is also a Convent School managed by the Order 
of Missionary Canonesses of St. Augustine. 
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In Nevis there is a secondary school, for boys and girls, owned 
by Miss Bridgewater, to whom a Government subsidy of £15 
is paid. 

There are 16 Government primary schools in St. Kitts, 10 in 


Nevis, and 5 in Anguilla. The number of children enrolled in these 
is 7,041. 


Dominica. 


There is a Government Grammar School for boys, with 39 pupils. 
A cheap private school, called St. Mary’s Academy, with 38 boys, 
was also started in 1932. The Convent School for girls, managed 
by the Order of the Faithful Virgin, has 84 pupils. There is also 
a Wesley High School for girls, with 17 pupils. The Government 
maintains 28 primary schools, with a total enrolment of 6,403 
pupils. Agricultural instruction is a useful feature in most of the 
Government schools of the Colony, but especially so in Dominica. 

There are night-schools at Roseau and Portsmouth, which are 
doing very good work. 


Montserrat. 


The Grammar School for boys is a Government institution, 
maintained at a cost of some £700 per annum. There is also a 
small secondary school for girls, which receives a Government grant 
of £100 per annum. There are twelve primary schools grant-dided. 


Virgin Islands. 


- 1,230 children are enrolled in the primary schools, all denomina- 
tional and Government-aided. There are no secondary schools. 


Welfare. 


A small Reformatory School exists at Antigua for about 20 boys. 
Reference has already been made in the chapter on the health of 
the Colony to homes for the aged and infirm and to the créche 
system in the various Presidencies. A number of Mutual Friendly 
Societies exist with funds for sickness and burials, organized either 
in conjunction with the different churches or of an undenomi- 
national character. 


There are Lodges of Freemasons in most of the Presidencies. 


The principal religious denominations in the Colony are the 
Anglican, Wesleyan, Moravian Mission, Roman Catholic (very 
numerous in Dominica), and some minor sects of American origill. 
The Salvation Army has also rendered useful service of a general 
nature for some years past. The Boy Scout and Girl Guide move- 
ments have taken a firm hold in recent years and there are now 
about 1,000 of the former and 400 of the latter in the Colony. The 
Toc. H. Association has been established in Antigua, the first 
branch in the West Indies. 


7 Bt 
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Recreation. 


Forms of recreation are plentiful for all classes. Sea-bathing 
in the warm blue-green water off the palm-fringed white beaches 
of Antigua and Anguilla is as good as can be found anywhere in 
the world; and in most of the other islands is better than at a 
great many much advertised resorts. Sailing and fishing are 
indulged in to a limited extent. Cricket is a sport that appeals 
to popular enthusiasm throughout the islands, and the inter-Pre- 
sidéntial annual tournament always creates the greatest excite- 
ment. Tennis clubs exist in all the Presidencies, and it can be 
played on grass courts all the year round. Association football 
has become popular in recent years during the winter months. 
There is a 9-hole golf course at Antigua. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Sea. 


The principal islands of the Colony are served by the following 
steamship companies :— 
Canadian National.—From Canada. 
Ocean Dominion.—From Canada. 
Bermuda and West Indies (Furness Withy).—From New 
York. 
American Caribbean Line.—From New York. 
Harrison Line.—From England. 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique.—From Havre. 
Smaller steamships of the Dutch line also call at St. Kitts, 
and schooners and sloops make irregular calls at most of the islands. 
H.M. ships, especially from the American and West Indies Station 
(headquarters, Bermuda), occasionally spend a few days among 
the islands, particularly in the winter months. During 1934, 
1,265 British steamships, of a totdl tonnage of 5,452,844 tons. 
and 906 foreign steamships, of a total tonnage of 1,547,312 tons, 
entered and cleared the ports of the Colony. 


Air. 

The branch of Pan-American Air-ways that flies between Miami 
and Trinidad calls regularly for passengers and mails on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays at Antigua, at which an over-night stop is 
made on the south-bound journey. 


Roads. 


In Antigua there are 166 miles of roads (65 miles being main 
roads) traversed by motors, carriages, ox waggons, horses, and 
donkeys; the latter, pannier-carrying, being a feature of peasant 
transport for produce. There are also motor-omnibus companies 
in Antigua, as there are in most of the other islands. In St. Kitts 
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there is a main road 30 miles in length encircling the island. In 
Nevis there is a similar encircling road 18 miles in length. Anguilla 
has about 20 miles of especially good roads, but there are only 
about a dozen cars in the island. Dominica roads are a mos 
difficult problem owing to the mountains and rivers and frequent 
landslides. There are now about 68 miles of motor roads of 
moderate quality. A launch service takes the place of an impass- 
able road between Roseau and Portsmouth. Montserrat has 68 
miles of roads, but not more than about half this distance is 
really suitable for motor traffic. The Virgin Islands have no motor 
roads, all land traffic being by horseback or donkey-back. 

As mentioned in Chapter VI, there are narrow-gauge railways in 
Antigua and St. Kitts, but these are only for sugar transport. 


Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 


There are central Post Offices at St. John’s, Basseterre, Roseau, 
Plymouth and Road Town; and 17 sub-offices in Antigua, 10 in 
St. Kitts-Nevis, 18 in Dominica, 4 in Montserrat, and 4 in the 
Virgin Islands. There is an annual overseas traffic of about two 
million letters and postal packages. 

The telephone service throughout the islands is of the metallic 
earth system. In addition to a central exchange im each of the 
larger islands there are 2 sub-exchanges and 570 miles of tele- 
phone in Antigua; 3 sub-exchanges and 334 miles of telephone ia 
St. Kitts-Nevis; 5 sub-exchanges and 590 miles of telephone in 
Dominica; and 2 sub-exchanges and 150 miles of telephone in 
Montserrat. There are also a few miles of telephone service 
in Anguilla. 

The wireless telegraph system (owned by Cable and Wireless, 
Ltd.), is established at Antigua, St. Kitts, and Dominica, ands 
similar one, owned by the Government but operated by the 
Company in Montserrat. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

British currency is legal tender throughout the Colony, but in the 
Virgin Islands, where there is no bank and where practically all 
trade is done with St. Thomas, either American or Danish currency 
circulates along with British. Government accounts are kept in all 
the Presidencies in sterling, but in the banks and in many com- 
mercial houses the dollar system is used at a standard rate of $4.80 
to the £. Barclay’s Bank (D.C.O.) has branches at Antigua, St. 
Kitts, and Dominica. The Royal Bank of Canada has branches at 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica, and Montserrat. These banks pay 3 
Government stamp duty of £62 10s. 0d. per annum each in Antigua 
and St. Kitts-Nevis, £25 in Dominica and £15 in Montserrat. Each 

has a note issue of $5 notes, to the amount of between $30,000 and 
$50,000 in circulation. They each have a Savings Bank section, 
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which was paying 23 per cent. interest on deposits in 1934. Govern- 
ment Savings Banks also operate in the principal islands. Amounts 
to the credit of depositors on which interest is paid at 24 per cent., 
on the last day of each of the last five financial years were as 
follows :— 
Government Savings Banks. 
31st 31st 31st 31st 31st 
March, December, December, December, December, 
1931. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Antigua ... .. «> 16,461 15,341 «16,371 «16,534 16,968 
St. Kittae-Nevis ... ... 4,063 4,003 4,077 3,925 4,115 
Dominica feo Gist” S861 6,585 . 5,735 5,409 6,056 
Montserrat www 661 605 565 724 627 
Virgin Islands ... ... 1,630 1,615 2,008 1,756 1,296 





Total for the Colony £31,566 28,149 28,753 28,348 28,062 





The falling off in deposits since 1981 is partly due to competition 
from the private banks and partly to the general financial depression. 
There are no Agricultural Banks, except a small privately-managed 
one in the Virgin Islands. 


Weights and Measures. 
Weights and measures are standard Imperial and are periodically 
examined by Government inspectors. 


XII.—_PUBLIC WORKS. 
Colony. 

Owing to the general financial depression, practically no extra- 
ordinary public works from local funds were undertaken in the 
Colony during 1934, and the public works recurrent expenditure was 
kept at a minimum. Certain special public works were, however, 
continued with funds provided by the Colonial Development Fund, 
and usually under the supervision of special officers. 


Antigua. 

Staff.—A Superintendent of Public Works is assisted by two road 
overseers and a clerk and storekeeper. The Superintendent is 
also Superintendent of the Asylum and Chairman of the City 
Commissioners. 

Works undertaken during the year consisted of the usual 
maintenance of Government buildings, wharves, waterworks and 
roads. In addition, the Bryson’s Pier was reconstructed and work 
was started on the new Government Petroleum Warehouse. 

Colonial Development Fund works.—Plans for the completion of 
the Water scheme were submitted during the year and assistance 
was made available from the Colonial Development Fund at the end 
of November, 1934. 

St. Kitts-Nevis. 

StaffA Surveyor of Works (who is also Superintendent of 

telephones), assisted by a clerk, and by an executive officer in 
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Nevis, constitute the principal staff in this Presidency. Nothing 
mouch beyond ordinary maintenance work was possible during the 
year. The improvement in the streets of Basseterre continues to be 
effected by oiling the surface and making concrete drains and 
pavements. 

Colonial Development Fund works.—The Nevis Land Settlement 
Scheme continues to make progress. 


Dominica. 
Staffi—A Colonial Engineer, assisted by two road overseers, 
and an electrician comprise the senior public works staff here. 
Works undertaken.—Extensions and improvements in the Roseau 
electric light system were carried out. 
Colonial Development Fund works.—Work continued on the 
Portsmouth-Hatton Garden Road, estimated to cost £36,000. 


Montserrat. 

Staff.—An Inspector of Works and Roads works under the general 
supervision of the Commissioner, and is assisted by a clerk and 
storekeeper. He is also in charge of the telephone system. Nothing 
beyond ordinary maintenance was possible during the year. 

Colonial Development Fund works.—The extension of the water 
supply to country villages and the laying of concrete drains in the 
villages have greatly improved the conditions of life of the labouring 
and peasant population. 

Virgin Islands. 

The Commissioner supervises any public works. The shed 
covering the Public Market was remade and a long-wanted bridge 
over the Ghaut at Baughers Bay was constructed. 


XTII.—JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 

The Superior Courts of the Colony are presided over by the Chief 
Justice or a Puisne Judge. Circuit Courts, with a jury of nine, 
are held three times a year each at Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Dominica, and Montserrat, and, as occasion requires, at Tortola. 
The Attorney-General or the Crown Attorneys have the function of 
a Grand Jury. A Court of Summary Jurisdiction, without a jury, 
for civil cases where less than £50 is involved, is held monthly in 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica, and the Virgin Islands, on alternate 
months in Montserrat, and quarterly in Anguilla. The Commis- 
sioners of Montserrat and the Virgin Islands act as Deputy Judges 
for this purpose. Appeals from the Supreme Court lie to the West 
Indian Court of Appeal, and from the Summary Courts to the 
Supreme Court. Magistrates in each Presidency deal with minor 
cases. In Antigua there are two Magistrates (one being for Bar- 
buda) , in St. Kitts-Nevis four, in Dominica three, and in Montserrat © 
and the Virgin Islands one each (the Commissioners). The prin- 
cipal Magistrate in St. Kitts and Dominica is also the Crown 
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Attorney. Appeals from the Magistrates’ Courts go to a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, and in further appeal to the Full Court, which is 
held twice a year in Antigua and consists of the Chief Justice and 
one or two Puisne Judges. The time for the payment of fines may 
be deferred, or they may be paid in instalments. 

In each Presidency there are Justices of the Peace, but with very 
limited powers. Any two may act for a Magistrate, if the latter 
is an interested party. First offenders are frequently bound over 
and the assistance of one of the clergy invoked to help the person. 
Juvenile offenders are usually dealt with at a separate hour of the 
Court or else in the Magistrate’s room. 

The following table shows the numbers of persons convicted in 
the Summary and Supreme Courts of the Colony during 1934 :— 


St. Kitts- Mont- ‘Virgin 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. serrat. Islands. Total. 
Magistrates’ Courts ... 3,048 2,815 1,792 1,396 55 9,106 
Supreme Court wee 16 32 22 5 _ 75 


The total number of cases heard and of persons convicted of 
various crimes in the Colony over a period of five years is as 
follows :— 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Magistrates’ Courts (cases heard) 11,798 11,723 11,443 12,444 12,685 
Magistrates’ Courts (convictions) 8,142 8,064 7,697 «8,823 ~—=—«9,106 
Supreme Court (convictions) ... 69 105 86 44 84 


The following table shows (a) the number of offences reported to 
the Police or the Magistrates, and (b) the number dealt with in 
1934 as compared with 1933 in all the Presidencies. 


Total number of reported cases divided as under. 








Bex 2 3be 3 

fq ob | 

Total number of offences S$ s s S58 = 

reported. gs 3 see be 

sad Ss $$ e 

su8 3 ss 2 

$23 oF Sf8  & 
Antigua ... 1933 4,299 1,048 64 99 3,088 
1934 94,438 813 111 130 3,384 
St.Kitts. 1933 3,616 686 342 165 2,423 
Nevis. 1934 3,809 720 159 262 2,668. 
Dominica 1933 2,478 609 71 184 1,614 
1934 2,383 476 150 197 1,560: 
Montserrat 1933 1,828 240 126 94 1,368 
1934 1,956 191 178 29 1,558: 
Virgin 1933 105 11 - 6 88 
Islands. 1934 99 32 5 = 62 

Totals 1933 12,326 2,594 603 548 8,581 

1934 12,685 2,232 603 618 9,232: 
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Police. 


The Police Force is a Federal one and consists of two Inspectors, 
four Sub-Inspectors, and 146 N.C.Os. and men, all under the com- 
mand of a Chief Inspector who has his headquarters at Antigua, 
where the junior Sub-Inspector is also normally stationed for 
training. An Inspector and a Sub-Inspector are usually stationed 
in Dominica, and the same in St. Kitts-Nevis. In Montserrat 
there is a Sub-Inspector. The Chief Inspector of Police is also 
Commandant of the Defence Forces of the Colony, and the In- 
spectors and Sub-Inspectors hold rank therein as Captains and 
Lieutenants respectively. 


The period of first enlistment and re-engagement for N.C.Os. 
and men is three years, and during 1934 forty N.C.Os. and men 
re-engaged for further terms of three years. All men take part 
in musketry training and ambulance work in addition to their 
ordinary police duties. There are also 347 local constables enrolled, 
who can be called upon when required for extra assistance in the 
country districts. 


Prisons. 


The central prison for the Colony is at St. John’s, Antigua, and 
is under the charge of the Chief Keeper of Prisons (a retired Naval 
Commander). It has accommodation for 128 males and 47 females, 
and is staffed by a head warder, a matron, 9 warders and one 
wardress. £1,019 was expended on personal emoluments during 
the year. Instruction is given to the male prisoners in carpentry, 
tin-smithing, baking, and to the females in laundry and sewing. 
£116 was expended on supplies for the workshop during the year, 
and £143 was received for articles sold. Elementary education is 
voluntarily given to some of the more illiterate prisoners by certain 
members of the Toc H. Association, and the Prison Chaplain gives 
instruction in religion. Prisoners are also employed within the 
prison on stone-breaking, cleaning, etc., and certain of the male 
prisoners outside on road-work, in the Botanic gardens, pauper 
cemetery, and other public institutions. The prison bakery made 
over 30,000 Ib. of bread during the year, supplying both the Prison 
and the Reformatory Training School. 


134 males and 32 females were committed during the year, 12 
males and 2 females coming from other Presidencies. The daily 
average was 45 males and 5 females. One prisoner escaped 
during the year, but was recaptured after a few hours. There 
are 72 individual cells for males and 20 for females; and 7 asso- 
ciation cells to hold 5 each for males, and 8 to hold 8 each for 
females. There is an average of 1,370 cubic feet of cell space per 
prisoner. There is also an infirmary on the male side to hold 9 and 
another on the female side to hold 3. The Prison Medical Officer 
pays daily visits. Prisoners who are seriously ill are treated under 
suitable precautions at the island hospital. There are 11 Visiting 
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Justices to the Prison, who hold periodical meetings there to 
enquire into complaints and to consider questions of prison dis- 
cipline. The boys’ Reformatory School has already been referred 
to in the chapter on Education. 


Numbers of male prisoners. 
Daily average in Prisons of the Colony for five years. 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


Antigua (Central Prison) 79 97 79 61 4 
St. Kitts-Nevis... ... 20 26 27 41 48 
Dominica mae) | 25 20 36 49 
Montserrat as oy 4 7 8 10 8 
Virgin Islands... ae a =s ee 

Total... 9... 180 155 134 138 129 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


The prison is at Basseterre and consists of a group of stone 
buildings surrounded by a 14 ft. wall. On the male side there are 
16 cells of 18 ft. by 10 ft. each, and on the female side 10 cells of 


about the same size. The average cubic foot space per prisoner is 
1,418 ft. 


281 males and 109 females were committed during the year, 
mostly on short sentences. The staff consisted of a Keeper and 
6 male warders and a matron and a wardress at a cost of £553. 
Prisoners are taught and employed in the same manner as at 
Antigua, and sick prisoners are dealt with in similar fashion. 


Dominica. 


The prison is at Roseau, and consists of a group of stone build- 
ings enclosed by a high stone wall. There are 20 cells for males 
and 8 for females, with an average cubic space per prisoner of 
1,452 ft. 


319 males and 141 females were committed during the year, 
mostly on short sentences. The staff consisted of a keeper, 6 male 
warders, a matron, and one wardress, at a cost of £608. Prisoners 
are taught and employed in the same manner as at Antigua, and 
sick prisoners are dealt with in similar fashion. There were 
three escapes during the year and one prisoner died at the Roseau 
Hospital. 


Montserrat. 


The prison at Plymouth is stone-built, small but sufficient for 
requirements. There are 8 cells for males and 3 for females, with 
an average cubic space per prisoner of 1,266 ft. 114 males and 42 
females were committed during the year. The staff consisted cf 
a keeper, a male warder, and a matron, at a cost of £157. Male 
prisoners with sentences over six months and females with sentences 
of over two months are transferred to the Antigua Prison. 
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Virgin Islands. 

The prison at Tortola is a large stone building more than suffi- 
cient for the needs of the Presidency. Only three prisoners were 
committed during the year, all for minor offences. The staff con- 
sisted of a keeper, who is also the Corporal of Police, and a matron, 
at a cost of £14. 

All the prisons of the Colony are kept scrupulously clean, and in 
St. Kitts, Dominica, and Montserrat the Inspectors of Police have 
supervising powers as officers-in-charge of prison discipline. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
Colony. . 

The annual session of the General Legislative Council, opened 
on 2nd March, 1934, seven amendments to existing Acts and three 
Appropriation Acts were passed. New legislation consisted of the 
Official Emoluments Levy Act and the Marriage (Prohibited Degrees 
of Relationship) Act. Of the amending Acts the Pensions and 
Police Pensions (Amendment) Acts were of the greatest importance. 
Legislation regarding workmen’s compensation is still under con- 
sideration. Thirty-nine Statutory Rules and Orders were made 
under Federal Acts during the year. Most of them dealt with minor 
matters of administration. 

Antigua. 

There were five sessions of the Legislative Council during the year 
and twenty-one Ordinances were passed, fourteen being amendments 
of existing Ordinances, and the remainder minor financial or admini- 
strative legislation. Twenty-six Statutory Rules and Orders were 
made, the most important dealing with Textile Quotas, as was the 
case in each Presidency. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


Eleven Ordinances (three being amending ones) and eighteen 
Statutory Rules and Orders became law during the year. 


Dominica. 


Fourteen Ordinances (six being amending ones) were passed. 
The most important was the Banana Ordinance to create a body to 
market bananas and to regulate and control the export thereof. 
Twenty-two Statutory Rules and Orders were made. 


Montserrat. 
Seventeen Ordinances (seven amending ones) were passed. 
Twenty-two Statutory Rules and Orders were made. 
Virgin Islands. 


Nine Ordinances were made, mostly concerning alterations in 
taxation, and six Statutory Rules and Orders. 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The following is a comparative table of the local revenue and ex- 
penditure of the Colony as a whole and its five compone s 
dencies for the past five financial years, excluding the financial 


period April-December 1931 when a change t 
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took place. 
Leeward 
Antigua, St. Kitts- Dominica. Mont- Virgin Islands 
Nevis. serrat. Islands. Colony. 
1929-30. 
Revenue... «83,701 97,987 70,674 27,389 6,787 286,538 
Expenditure “93,930 97,352 68,356 «26,879 4,871 293,388 
Surplus or Deficit... —10,2 4635 +2,318 +510 —84 —6,850 
1930-31. 
Revenue... 73,780 90,604 63,440 25,176 5,707 258,657 
Expenditure "913351 97,659 «71,178 28,805 7,027 296,020 
Surplus or Deficit ... 17,621 —7,055 —7,738 —3,620 —1,320 ~37,363 
1932, 
Revenue... .., 78,223 80,963 52,380 19,344 5,723 231,633 
Expenditure ggig12 84,250 68,278 «23,961 «6,420 265,421 
Surplus or Deficit... —9,289 —3,287 —16,898 —4,617  —697 —33,788 
1933. 
Revenue... ... 88,061 91,714 57,207 17,564 4,485 259,031 
Expenditure ... 81,006 = 82,896 64,360 26,763 6,782 261,807 
Surplus or Deficit ... -+7,055 +8818 —7,153 9,109 —2,207 2,776 
1984, 
Revenue... ... 80,620 101,847 52,332 18,189 4,631 257,619 
Expenditure 0,351 86,497 63,837 22,750 5,874 269,309 
Surplus or Deficit... +269 +15,350 —11,505 —4,561 —1,343 1,790 








It will be noticed that the expenditure is less than last year which 


was the lowest for five years. 


The following assistance was afforded to the Colony from Imperial 


Funds during the year :— 
Antigua— 


£ 


Loan for construction of new petroleum warehouse 1,500 
Grants and loans for Colonial Development schemes “38,3850 


St. Kitts-Nevis— 


Grants and loans for Colonial Development schemes 8,920 


Dominica— 
Loan in aid of administration 


Montserrat— 
Loan in aid of administration 


Grants and loans for Colonial Development schemes 


wes Re ww 7,296 
Grants and loans for Colonial Development schemes 18,425 


5,500 


400 
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The Public Debts and Sinking Funds of the Colony as at 31st 
December, 1934, were as follows :— 
Sinking Fund 





Total Debt. (Market value). 
£ £ 

Antigua... Bs oe 45,000 27,597 
St. Kitts-Nevis ... ia 40,500 25,793 
Dominica ... ay oes 6,000 892 
Montserrat on oh 8,000 1,779 
Virgin Islands ... ae Nil. Nil. 

Total oo nee £94,500 £56,061 


The main heads of taxation and their yields were approximately 
as follows :— 


St. Kétts- Mont- Virgin 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. serrat. Islands. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs a «» 44,823 51,274 27,140 11,479 1,729 136,445 
Harbour, etc., dues ... 1,894 10,439 2,901 309 46 15,589 
Internal Revenue ... 20,722 28,801 14,053 3,692 1,067 68,335 
Fees of Offices «. 6,699 3,030 2,735 928 491 13,883 
Post Office Telephones, 3,971 6,769 4,912 1,446 212 = 17,310 
Light, ete. 

Miscellaneous... -- =2,510 1,534 592 335 986 5,957 


The Customs Tariff is arranged on either an ad valorem or a 
specific basis. The ad valorem rate is mainly on manufactured 
articles and is usually 10 per cent. British preferential and 15 per 
cent. general. As a result of the Ottawa Conference, certain im- 
provements in favour of Empire goods were made in the tariffs 
throughout the Colony. Quotas were established for foreign textiles 
in 1934. Excise duties are leviable on locally made spirits or tobacco 
in such Presidencies as make them. Stamp duties are governed by 
Federal Statutes and are uniform throughout the Colony. There is 
no hut or poll tax. 
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The Public Debts and Sinking Funds of the Colony as at 31st 


December, 1934, were as follows :— 
Sinking Fund 





Total Debt. (Market value). 
£ £ 
Antigua 45,000 Q7 597 
St. Kitts-Nevis 40,500 25,793 
Dominica ... 6,000 892 
Montserrat 3,000 1,779 
Virgin Islands Nil. Nil. 
Total £94,500 £56,061 
The main heads of taxation and their yields were approximately 
as follows :— 
St. Kitts- Mont- Virgin 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. serrat. Islands. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs ee . 44,823 51,274 27,140 11,479 1,729 136,445 
Harbour, etc., dues ..- 1,894 10,439 2,901 309 46 15,589 
Internal Revenue --- 20,722 28,802 14,053 3,692 1,067 68,335 
Fees of Offices .. 6,699 3,030 2,735 928 491 13,883 
Post Office Telephones, 3,971 6,769 4,912 1,446 212. 17,310 
Light, ete. 
Miscellaneous... 2,510 1,534 592 335 986 5,957 


The Customs Tariff is arranged on either an ad valorem or a 
specific basis. The ad valorem rate is mainly on manufactured 


articles and is usually 10 per cent. British preferential and 15 per 


cent. general. As @ result of the Ottawa Conference, certain 1m- 


provements in favour of Empire goods were made in the tariffs 
throughout the Colony. Quotas were established for foreign textiles 
jn 1934. Excise duties are leviable on locally made spirits or tobacco 
in such Presidencies as make them. Stamp duties are governed by 
Federal Statutes and are uniform throughout the Colony. There is 


no hut or poll tax. 





Leeward I: 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF SECRETARY TO 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE YEAR 1934. 


CHAPTER I. 
Geography, including Climate and History. 


The Federated Malay States comprise four States: Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, the federation of which 
was effected by treaty in 1895. 


PERAK. 

Perak is the northernmost of the three States on the West 
Coast of the Peninsula. It comprises 7,800 square miles. On 
the North it borders with Province Wellesley, Kedah and Siam; 
on the Kast it is separated from Kelantan and Pahang by the 
main range of granite mountains that forms the backbone of 
the Peninsula. The Perak river (170 miles long) is the principal 
river of the State. The capital of the State is Taiping. 


Perak is ruled by a dynasty that claims descent from the 
last Malay Sultan of Malacca. From 1650 onwards, the Dutch 
endeavoured to get a monopoly of the tin exported from Perak, 
establishing near the mouth of the Perak river several factories, 
which the Malays, from time to time, cut off and destroyed. 
In 1765 the Sultan made a treaty with the Dutch. 


British influence began early in the XIXth century. A treaty 
with Penang in 1818 secured to British subjects the right to free 
trade in Perak. In 1826 the Sultan ceded to the British the 
Dindings and the Island of Pangkor as posts for the suppression 
of piracy, and agreed to rely solely on the protection of Great 
Britain. From 1872 to 1874 there was almost continuous 
fighting of more or less severity between rival factions of Chinese 
in the Larut district where valuable tin deposits had been found. 

Having regard to the anarchy which prevailed, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, in 1874, induced the Perak chiefs to sign the Pangkor 
Treaty, and to accept thereby a Resident whose advice should 
be ‘‘asked and acted upon on all questions other than those 
touching Malay religion and custom’’. The present Ruler is 
’ His Highness Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, G.c.M.c., 
K.¢.v.0., ibni Al-Marhum Al-Sultan Idris. 
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SELANGOR. 


Selangor (8,150 square miles), also on the West Coast is 
separated from Pahang on the East by the main mountain range 
of the Peninsula and from Negri Sembilan by the Sepang river. 
Port Swettenham, the principal harbour of the Federated Malay 
States, is situated on the estuary of the Klang river in this 
State. Kuala Lumpur, the Federal capital, and also the capital 
of the State, is situated some thirty miles further up the 
Klang river. 


During the period of Portuguese ascendency, little is known 
of the Selangor coast. The Dutch opened factories for the 
purchase of tin at Kuala Selangor and at Kuala Linggi. 
In 1718 a.p., Daeng Chelak, a Bugis chief, who had married 
a Johore princess, settled at Kuala Selangor, and about 1780 
their descendant was recognised as Sultan Salehu’d-din by the 
Ruler of Perak. The throne has remained in the same family 
ever since. 


In 1818, the Sultan of Selangor made a commercial treaty 
with the East India Company at Penang. In 1874, anarchy 
prevailed amongst the Malay chiefs of Selangor, and pirates 
ravaged the coastal trade. The Sultan’s difficulties were such 
that he was glad to accept a British Resident, and to come 
under the protection of Great Britain. The present Ruler 
is His Highness Sultan Ala’idin Sulaiman Shah, c.c.m.e., ibni 
Al-Marhum Raja Muda Musa. 


NecGri SEMBILAN. 

Negri Sembilan, South of Selangor, comprises 2,550 square 
miles. On the South it borders on Johore and on the East 
on Pahang. In the southern part of the State the great 
mountain range has disappeared and the water-parting between 
the West and the East Coasts is merely hilly and in places nearly 
flat ground. Seremban is the capital. 


This federation of ‘‘Nine States’’ consists of the four major 
States of Sungei Ujong, Jelebu, Johol and Rembau, and the 
five minor States of Ulu Muar, Jempul, Terachi, Gunong Pasir 
and Inas. In the XVth century, it was ruled by Chiefs of -the 
old kingdom of Malacca. Nearly all the Malay inhabitants 
of the ‘‘Nine States’ are descended from immigrants from 
Menangkabau in Sumatra, and have an interesting matrilineal 
sociological system. After the wresting of Malacca: from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch and’the Johore Malays in 1641 A.p., 
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Johore took a leading part in Negri Sembilan politics until 
1773 a.D., when the Undang or Ruling Chiefs of the four major 
States brought from Sumatra a Yam Tuan named Raja Melewar, 
ancestor of the present Yang-di-pertuan Besar. 


In 1874, the Dato’ Klana, Chief of Sungei Ujong, the most 
important of the ‘‘Nine States’’ invited and obtained the 
assistance of the British Government to maintain his rule, and 
the appointment of a British Resident. In 1888, Jelebu applied 
for a British officer; and Rembau agreed to refer all its disputes 
to the British Government, and in 1887 accepted a British 
adviser. In 1889, the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti and the Rulers 
of Tampin and Rembau asked for a Resident, and agreed to a 
confederation known as ‘‘The Old Negri Sembilan’. In 1895, 
the Resident of this confederation took charge of Sungei Ujong 
and of Jelebu, and the modern Negri Sembilan was constituted. 
Finally, in 1898, the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti was elected 
titular Ruler of the whole State. The present Ruler is His 
Highness Tuanku Abdulrahman, xk.c.M.g., ibni Al-Marhum 
Tuanku Muhammad, Yang-di-pertuan Besar, Negri Sembilan. 


PawaNna, 


Pahang, the only State of the Federation on the East Coast, 
comprises 14,000 square miles. It is bordered on the South by 
Johore, on the West by Negri Sembilan, Selangor and Perak, 
and on the North by Trengganu and Kelantan. The highest 
mountain in the Peninsula (Tahan, 7,184 feet) is in this State 


The dynasty that ruled Pahang also claims descent from 
the Rulers of the royal house of Malacca, and before that houss 
died out in 1699 its Pahang branch provided several Rulers 
for the senior throne of Johore which directly represented the 
Malacca dynasty. Later, Pahang fell under the suzerainty 
of the new Sultans of Johore, who, when they removed to Lingga, 
left a Dato’ Bendahara in charge of Pahang. 


In 1887, Sir Frederick Weld negotiated a treaty with the 
Bendahara of Pahang, promising British help in the event 
of external attack, and arranging for a British agent to be 
stationed at his capital. At the same time, the title of Sultan 
was substituted for that of Dato’ Bendahara. In 1888, the Sultan 
applied for and obtained British protection, and the appointment 
of a Resident. The present Ruler is His Highness Al-Sultan 
Abu Bakar Ri’ayatu’d-din Al-Mu’ad-dzam Shah, o.m.a., ibni 
Al-Marhum: Al-Sultan Abdullah.. et 
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CLIMATE. 

The characteristic features of the climate of Malaya are 
uniform temperature, high humidity and copious rainfall, and 
arise mainly from the maritime exposure of the Peninsula. By 
uniform temperature is meant the lack of serious temperature 
variation throughout the year; the daily range of temperature is 
generally between 10° and 15°F. at coastal stations and between 
15° and 20°F. at inland stations. The variation of temperature 
throughout the year is very small and excessive temperatures 
which are found in continental tropical areas are never 
experienced. In this connection it may be noted that an air 
temperature of 100°F. has very rarely been recorded in Malaya 
under standard conditions. 


The variation of rainfall is the most important feature in 
the seasonal division of the year, but as this is not the same 
everywhere and as it is due to the more uniform periodic changes 
in the wind, the wind changes are usually spoken of when seasons 
are mentioned. There are four seasons which we can distinguish, 
namely, that of the South-West Monsoon, that of the North- 
East Monsoon, and two shorter seasons separating the end of 
each of these from the beginning of the other. 


The winds of the South-West Monsoon, as experienced in 
Malaya, are very light and at the ground are almost completely 
lost in stronger local circulations such as the land and sea 
breezes which are a regular feature. 


The North-East Monsoon occurs at the season which 
corresponds with the winter of the northern latitudes. This 
wind is actually the normal North-East Trade Wind which moves 
south at this time of the year and is strengthened by the low 
temperatures on the continent of Asia. As a consequence it is a 
much stronger and steadier wind than the South-West Monsoon 
so far as Malaya is concerned. 


The times of commencement of the monsoons vary to some 
extent. The South-West Monsoon is usually established in the 
latter part of May or early in June and ends in September. The 
North-East Monsoon usually commences in late October or 
November and ends in March. 


The seasonal variation of rainfall in Malaya is of three types. 
Along the East Coast, and for some miles inland, the maximum 
rainfall occurs with the North-East Monsoon, the remainder of 
the year being comparatively dry. There is a steady increase 
of rainfall month by month from May or June to December. 
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followed by a steady decrease on to the middle of the year. 
Over the inland districts and along the greater part of the 
West Coast the maximum rainfall usually occurs in October and 
November. A second rainy season, though not so pronounced, 
occurs in March and April, the middle periods of the monsoons 
being comparatively dry. 

The yearly rainfall is high over the whole of the Peninsula, 
the driest station of those at which records have been kept being 
Jelebu, with an average of 65 inches. The highest rainfall 
recorded occurs in the Larut Hills near Taiping where the 
average at ‘‘The Cottage’’ (4,518 ft.) is 236 inches. Taiping 
itself, at the foot of these hills, has the highest rainfall of the 
low-level stations with an average of 166 inches. The high 
rainfall of this area is exceptional and at other hill stations at 
approximately the same height, but in the main range of 
mountains, the average rainfall is lower; Fraser’s Hill for 
example averages 110 inches and Cameron Highlands 107 inches. 


The nights are reasonably cool everywhere and although the 
days are frequently hot, and, on account of the high humidity 
somewhat oppressive, it very rarely happens that refreshing sleep 
is not obtained at night. The effect of the heat and humidity 
is, however, cumulative, and after a few years Europeans 
require a change to a bracing climate if their health is to be 
maintained. 


At the hill stations conditions are very different. Uniformity 
of temperature is still found but the temperature itself is, 
naturally, much lower. The highest temperature recorded at 
Fraser’s Hill (4,200 feet) is 81°F. and at Tanah Rata, Cameron 
Highlands (4,750 feet), 79°F. The coolest night temperature 
recorded at Fraser’s Hill is 53°F. and at Tanah Rata 42°F. or 


only 10°F. above freezing. 


CHAPTER II. 


Government. 
ConsTITUTION OF THE STATES. 

The supreme authority in each State is vested in the Sultan 
or the Ruler in State Council. His Highness the Sultan or the 
Ruler presides over the State Council. The British Resident is 
@ member, and in Perak and Selangor, the Secretary to 
Resident also is a member. 
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The State Council of Negri Sembilan comprises two 
Chambers, the Council of the Yang-di-pertuan Besar and 
Undang, and the Lower Chamber or State Council. Legislation 
8 introduced into the State Council and if passed is submitted 
to His Highness and the Undang for amendment or 
confirmation, and assent is finally given by His Highness and the 
Undang. Matters which concern Muhammadan religion and 
Malay customs are dealt with by the Upper Chamber which 
legislates on such matters by means of Orders in Council and 
also exercises the statutory executive powers vested in the 
State Council. 

Tue FEDERATION. 


In 1895, a Treaty was signed by the Rulers of the four 
States by which they agreed to constitute their countries into 
a Federation which was to be known as the Federated Malay 
States and to be administered under the advice of the Pritish 
Government, while all existing treaties and arrangements were 
to stand. ‘The State Councils agreed to the appointment of an 
officer to be styled Resident-General (a title which has since 
been altered to Chief Secretary to Government) as the agent 
and representative of the British Government under the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. They agreed to follow his 
advice in all matters of administration other than those touching 
the Muhammadan religion, provided that the relations between 
the Malay Rulers and the British Residents remained unaffected. 
In 1909, a Federal Council was created in order to give effect 
to a desire for the joint arrangement of all matters of common 
interest to the Federation or affecting more than one State. 
The Federal Council, which was reconstituted in 1927, consisted 
in 1934 of the High Commissioner for the Malay States (an 
appointment held ex officio by the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements) as President; the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Federated Malay States; the four British Residents; the Legal 
Adviser; the Financial Adviser; the Adviser on Medical Services; 
the Controller of Labour; the General Manager for Railways; 
the Adviser on Education; the Commissioner of Customs and 
Excise; the Secretary for Chinese Affairs; the Adviser on 
Agriculture; one Official Member nominated by the High 
Commissioner and twelve Unofficial Members who are nominated 
by the High Commissioner with the approval of His Majesty the 
King. The Federal Council passes all laws affecting more 
than one State, but such legislation is enacted by the Rulers 
of the Federated Malay States by and with the advice and 
consent of the Federal Council. It still retains the supreme 
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financial control within the Federation, but each State Council 
now appropriates in a State Supply Enactment the expenditure 
in respect of purely State services up to a definite sum allocated 
to the State beforehand by resolution of the Federal Council. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT. 

For the purposes of local Government the Federated Malay 
States are divided into 24 districts in each of which there is a 
Sanitary Board, a Licensing Board, and in a few districts a 
Drainage Board. Each Board is composed of officials and 
non-officials, the former being members ex officio, while 
the latter are influential residents of the district nominated 
by the Resident of the State in which the district is situated. 
The Sanitary Boards are the sanitary authority in the towns and 
larger villages. They are responsible also for street lighting, 
rating, town planning and municipal matters generally. The 
Licensing Boards control the licensing of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. The Drainage Boards are appointed for 
certain flat and low-lying districts on the West Coast, and are 
charged with the administration of drainage works in their 
districts. 


CHAPTER III. 
Population. 

The population of the Federated Malay States on the 
30th June, 1934, was estimated to be 1,631,728, an increase of 
33,958 on the figure for 1933 calculated by the same method. In 
estimating the population for 19384 the method of calculation by 
the balancing equation method introduced in 1933 has been 
continued. As explained last year, the figure thus calculated is 
reached after adding the excess of births over deaths and making 
allowance for the difference between the figures of emigration 
and immigration during the year. 

The population figures for the four Federated Malay States 
in relation to the various races, calculated on this basis, have 
been supplied by the Registrar-General of Statistics, Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States. It is considered that 
by this means a more accurate estimation of the population is 
reached in a country such as Malaya which is subject to 
somewhat sharp fluctuations in respect of the numbers of the 
non-Malay inhabitants. The total population is swelled by 
immigration in times of prosperity and shrinks through emigration 
during a period of economic stress such as has been evident in 
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the past four years. Under such variable conditions a population 
estimated on the basis of geometrical progression formerly 
adopted may be expected to give fallacious birth and death-rates 
subject, from year to year, to sharp fluctuations not altogether 
related to the actual incidence of births and deaths in the area 
affected. There is evidence that the normal wave of immigration 
had been resumed in 1934 and had sufficiently exceeded 
emigration to account for part of the increase in the population 
recorded. 


The population represents : 


State. Malays. Chinese. Indians. Aaa Others. Total. 
Perak ... 287,438 ... 295,822 ... 134,009 ... 2,306... 6,566 ... 726,231 
Selangor _... 131,007 ... 224,991 ... 183,939 ... 2,856 ... 10,428... 508,221 
Negri Sembilan 92,684 ... 84,789... 41,853... 868... 3,243... 293,487 
Pahang ... 116,832... 48,375... 12,288... 384... 1,460... 178,839 





Total ... 627,461 ... 653,977 ... 322,089 ... 6,504 ... 21,€97 ... 1,681,728 





Birtus. 
There were 57,697 births registered during the year, an 


increase of 910 or 1.6 per cent. on the total of 56,787 recorded 
in 1933. 


The birth-rate was 85.4 per mille compared with 385.5 
per mille in 1933. 


The birth-rate increased slightly in the States of 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, and decreased in Perak. 
Of the total births, 30,268 were males and 27,428 females, 
giving a birth sex ratio of males to females of 110 : 100, the 
same ratio as in 1933. 
Dgatus. 

Thirty-four thousand nine hundred and eighty-five deaths 
were recorded in 1934 compared with 32,840 in 1988, an increase 
of 2,645 or 8.2 per cent. : 

The crude death-rate was 21.4 per mille compared with 
20.2 per mille in 1933 and 16.9 per mille in 1982. 


The fact that the birth-rate remained almost the same as in 
the previous year while the death-rate showed an increase, 
indicates that the increased mortality is in all probability real 
and not dependent upon a statistical factor. 


The death-rate for Malays was 23.7 per mille and again 
proved highest in Perak and lowest in Selangor. The non-Asiatic 


death-rate showed an increase from 2.5 per mille in 1983 to 
3.1 in 1934, 
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The death-rate for the general population does not 
indicate any marked deterioration in the standard of public 
health as the increase in the death-rate is accounted for 
almost entirely by the higher infant mortality. The Registrar- 
General for Births and Deaths points out, however, that the infant 
mortality rate is one of the most sensitive indicators of changes 
in public health and tends to reflect conditions which may become 
evident in the rest of the population later. 


Inrant Mortatity. 


The number of deaths of infants under one year of age 
occurring in each thousand infants born alive was 163 compared 
with 146 in the previous year. 


The infant mortality increased to the extent of 17 per 
mille for the whole of the Federated Malay States and has now 
returned to the rate recorded in 1930. It is difficult to find any 
explanation for this increase. It is present in every State and 
in every nationality, except Indians in Negri Sembilan. Amongst 
.the States, it is greatest in Pahang (increase of 86 per mille) 
and least in Selangor (7 per mille). In every State the increase 
is greater amongst Malays than other nationalities, there being 
an increase of 9 per mille for Selangor and over 30 per mille for the 
other three States. In Negri Sembilan and Pahang the increase 
amongst the Chinese also is noteworthy. This is not so evident 
in the other States. 


There has been no change in the method of calculating the 
infant mortality, and there is no reason to believe that the effects 
of incomplete registration were any more evident than in other 
years. The increased mortality is greatest amongst the Malays 
who are more accurately registered and less affected by large 
movements of population than other races. 


The suggestion that the higher infant mortality is due to bad 
economic conditions cannot be supported, since the increase 
coincides with a period of improving economic conditions. It is 
possible that the increased employment of mothers and the 
increased purchasing power which leads to artificial instead of 
breast-feeding may be a possible explanation, but this cannot 
be accepted as the sole or even the chief cause of the increase. 
The rise in infant mortality may be accepted as a portent that 
the unusually healthy conditions experienced during the past few 
years cannot be expected to continue indefinitely, 
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A comparison of the infant mortality rates of the following 
five towns offers an index of health conditions which is derived 
fiom known and reliable data: 


Inrayt DEATHS PER Mine. 


1934, 1933, 1932. 
Kuala Lumpur ws 147 v= 146 -- = 188 
IPOD ot gia Tos, OB Os ga S 91 
Taiping vee 186 BL gag 
Seremban ae esa OTF: «170 «188 
Kuala Lipis ... - == -:189 «. 129 «148 


It is difficult to offer any explanation of the disparity 
between the figures for these towns in all of which Infant Welfare 
Clinies are functioning. 


Tasye I. 


Birtu-Rateg rw THE FEDERATED Matay STATES ACCORDING TO 
Racks For tHE PErRiop 1923-1984*, pER Mine. 


Year. Malays. Chinese. Indians. All races. 
1928 +» 86.0 ... 17.8 = 20.2... 25.8 
1924 se B71. ond fe BUD <p, O78 
1925 ++ 86.1 0... 93.3 ve 28.50. OB. 
1927 + 85.9 0. 30.7 «. 23.5 1... 80.5 
1928 87.4. 84.5 oe 24.50. 89.5 
1929 + 886 0. 876 .. 25.5... 82.4 
1930 89.5000. 0 «4090, 27.9... 86.5 
1981 878000. 8180 |. 32.3... 33.3 
1932 86.600... 30.9 - 85.0 1... 84.0 
1933 os B88 4. B84 + 84.600... 385.5 
1934 28 BE ae BR s+ 88.200... 85.4 
TaBie IT, 


SumMary or Birtu-rates yw THE FEDERATED Manay States 
PER MILLE accorpina To STATES any Races For 1984, 


Non- 


State. Malay. Chinese. Indian, Asiatic. Others. All races, 
Perak ote + 86.5... 325 + 80.9 0. 171 + 164 2... 33.6 
Selangor ... + 88.2... 39.9 + 85.5 0. 182 |. 910... 871 
Negri Sembilan -- 26 1. 320 33.5... 6.9 oo 65 0. 36.2 
Pahang. -- 866 2. 381.) 82.2... 52 |. 5.5... 36.4 





FMS. .. 37.8 + 851 0. 382 |. 15.5... 10.7 0. 35.4 








* The records of the vital statistics for the State of Pahang for the 
year 1926 were lost in the great flood, 


MTT 
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> Taste III. 

rived 

; DEATH-RATES IN THE FEDERATED MaLay STATES ACCORDING TO 

Racks FoR THE PsRiop 1923-1934*, PER MILLE. 

, Year. Malay. Chinese. Indian. All races. 

; 1923 w= 24.600... 28.5 1... 24.9 24.1 
1924 we = 24.200. 28.8. 21.0 23.2 

; 1925... 226 ... 239 .. 228 22.9 

1927, 84. BAL. 82D 30.7 

} 1928 vas S244 8056: — 24. 80:2 28.0 
1929 w= =21.8 2... 29.6  ... 28.4 24.6 

wits 1980 . 204 ... 80.4 ... 218 24.1 

fini 1931 sch “A858 ee ABD cae 20.5 19.1 
1932 sey LORE: he. 18:8 - 2h. «1879 18.5 
1933 wee, 220 ge. AGB ee 197 20.2 
1934 ais (BATS Me 20.0 ee © 61907 21.4 

( Tasie IV. 


Summary oF DEATH-RATES IN THE FEDERATED Manay StTaTES 
PER MILLE accorDING To StaTES AND Races For 1934. 


Non- 





State. Malay. Chinese. Indian. Asiatic. Others. All races. 
Perak eae «. 254 ... 212 2. 206 .. 50 10.4 22.6 
Selangor ... ee 19,4 2 BID a, WDD ws, O18 4.1 19.6 
Negri Sembilan ... 244 ... 19.0 ... 183 ... 238 2.5 20.8 
Pahang... w 23.5 .. 21.3 2... 203 2. 26 2.0 22.5 

F.MS. ... 22.1... 20.9 .. 197 2. 3.1 5.6 21.4 





Tasie V. 


Summary oF DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES AT DIFFERENT AGES 
IN THE FEpERATED Matay STATES ACCORDING To STATES 


FOR THE YEAR 1934. 





























AGE Group. 
State, Under) 1.4 | 5.9 | 10-19 | 20-29 | 80-89 | 40.40 ‘ear aatele 
year. years. | years. | years. |years.| years.| years. and 

Perak ... Sue «+-}4,012 |2,607 | 833] 552 |1,228 1,539 |1,532 |4,135] 16,438 
Selangor... __...12,782[1,495| 410| 367| 800] 949] sos|2,181| 9,882 
Negri Sembilan ..1,877] 659] 188] 171] 372] 475] 445] 956 4,643 
Pahang oe ..-[1,206] 664] 171] 181] 272] 358] 367] 853 4,022 
Total _...(9,877 {6,425 {1,602 [1,221 [2,672 [3,821 [3,242 [8,125] 34,985 























* The records of the vital statistics for the State of Pahang for the 


year 1926 were lost in the great flood, 
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Summary or PrincipaAL Causes oF DEATHS IN THE FEDERATED 
Matay SraTes ACCORDING To STATES FOR THE YEAR 1934. 























































































































Causes oF DEATHS. 
z 3 t.] ¢ 
£ 3 r ge | % 
S|. 4 = a3 | 5% 
\s;2)/e)} eel. ?/ .|2)|28) 25 | $3 
#2) 2/2/2/2 £12] 2] 2/2) 2] 35 | ge 
ae/2)2/2/2/2/2/ 2/2) Fle | 2 | 22 
a AlAlalAloOIalofayals& a a 
Perak .-.| 3884) 20/169] ... | 24] ...]... 1} 54) 7] 13] 7,241} 531 
Selangor «1 180] 10} 155] .. 53) ...] - 1] 24; 9] 18] 2,824) 397 
N.Sembilan ...)173] 13] 42] ... A eee POLL 1 9} 1,685] 199 
Pahang af 74, 8] atl po . | 10]. 1,937] 164 
Total .... 761] 46/387] ... | 82]...]... 2] 99} 17] 40}13,687 | 1,291 
Causes oF Deatus. 
=~ \ 
z g zg g 
Eg 5 : 
F 2 \ck] | 2 |ee]_ [38 
State. oa 3 2 |€- ic ge Be 
28 FI = |4e| z| = | 22 ge 
Es; .| 8 2 | 3 |88| 2 2 1&3 gs 
Sele/2)./5] 2 e3| 2) 3 | 22 33 
S| a#|24/é&]a] 6 [d°; a] £ 1S 5 
i 
Perak ... 46| 79] 28] 91{ 69] 299] 21/161 | 661] 248] 268} 433 
Selangor | «| 81] 39{ 24) 62/185] 240] 40/348; 659] 56] 506] 186 
N. Sembilan...) 3 5] 2] 24) 75] 104) 10]150/ 341 5| 176] 50 
Pahang 3 5] 29] 8] 61 16] 28] 16; 182} 127 55] 107 
Total 83] 128) 83] 185/340} 659] 99/675] 1,793| 436]1,005| 776 
i 
Causes oF DEATH, 
Fy 3 
= sy Ss - 
ag jan ]8 |§ an cy 
oe |28 |Evs/sz | E/E 
State. . [Be Joe | £88) es a |S 2 
¢ (8B |? | &s2) 55 a) 3 
& |s2 | 8.) Sze] ea-| ¢ | = 2g 
@ |g68) $28) 228) 298) o | 8] s 8 
=e \|eSa) -e2| SSE] es g Bi =] 2] 2 a ad 
5 g2 7 cm | Ss gas 2 £ g 
g [255] $22| 352 |s5s/ 2/3] 3] 2 | 3 
6 ja [4 [6 & os ]e]4] 6 e 
Perak ... ves[ 2,122] 183 1386] 248] 373/1,092]244| 9] 1,283 | 16,438 
Selangor _...| 1,615| 88] 148| 172] 380| 797})265/ 2] 418} 9,882 
N. Sembilan ...| 780] 13 61 80 187| 259/105} ... 126| 4,643 
Pahang .| 401 14] 107 62 164] 174] 84 219] 4,022 
Total ...| 4,918] 248] 452) 562] 1,054 |2,322/698| 11) 2,046] 34,085 
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Prevaitinc Diszases. 


Malaria.—There was a decrease in the number of recorded 
cases of malaria in all the States. The decrease was most 
marked in Negri Sembilan where 2,492 patients suffering from 
malaria were admitted to Government hospitals in 1934 compared 
with 3,308 in 1988 and 8,136 in 1982. Fifteen thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-six cases of malaria were admitted to 
Government hospitals during the year 1934 compared with 
17,130 cases in 1933 and 16,449 cases in 1982. All cases of 
malaria admitted to hospital are accurately diagnosed and the 
number of such cases may therefore be regarded as a more 
reliable index of the incidence of the disease in the areas served 
by such hospitals than the number of deaths occurring outside 
hospital which are returned as due to this cause. The anti- 
malarial measures throughout the country have been maintained 
as adequately as the need for strict economy permitted. Should 
evidence accumulate of further recrudescence of malaria in any 
of the States, increased expenditure on anti-malarial measures 
will become necessary. The vigilance of the Health Authorities 
in Malaya has been stimulated by the occurrence of epidemics 
of malaria elsewhere and a strict watch has been maintained 
to detect and stamp out the first signs of any local epidemic. 
This is all the more necessary since experience has proved that 
the incidence of malaria shows a certain periodicity in its decline 
and recrudescence. There is every reason to believe that during 
the past few years Malaya has enjoyed a period of natural 
recession which has no doubt been accentuated by the extensive 
anti-malarial measures undertaken during recent years. It is 
hoped that when the country is due to encounter a natural 
increase in the incidence of malaria these protective measures 
will to an appreciable extent modify its severity. 


Dysentery, Diarrhoea and Enteritis—This group was 
responsible for 1,392 deaths or 4.0 per cent. of total deaths. In 
1933 and 1982 the percentages were 3.7 per cent. and 4.3 per 
cent. respectively. 


Pneumonia.—This condition was again responsible for the 
greatest number of deaths due to diseases of the respiratory 
system, and accounted for 1,798 deaths or 5.1 per cent. of 
the total. This rate is a slight increase on that for last year 
and a decrease for 1982, the figures being ‘1,566 deaths in 1933 
and 2,385 in 1982. / : 
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Tuberculosis.—Tuberculosis in various forms was responsible 
for 1,894 deaths of which 93 were due to non-pulmonary 
disease, giving a percentage of 6.0 per cent. of total deaths 
compared with 1,409 deaths in 1988 and 1,627 in 1932. 


(a) Epvcation.—Every endeavour is made by means of 
films, posters, leaflets, informal talks, ete., to 
educate the people in methods of cleanliness and 
Personal hygiene with a view to avoiding infection 
and limiting its spread. This knowledge is being 
Constantly imparted by Health Officers, Sanitary 
Inspectors, Health Sisters and Nurses and School 
Medical Officers, 


(b) IMPRovemenr or Housing anv Geverat SANITATION.— 
Persistent efforts are being made to improve the 
housing conditions of the poorer classes and every 
advantage is being taken wherever possible of the 
Powers conferred upon Sanitary Boards to improve 
existing conditions. Regular inspection of the 
shop-house type of dwelling, where much of the 
tuberculosis is contracted, is carried out by the 
Sanitary Board staff to ensure that overcrowding 
is avoided. 


(c) Spectra, Measures or Saniration.—Preventive and 
curative measures against malaria and ankylosto- 
miasis are carried out on a large scale and have the 
effect of improving the general health and raising 
the natural resistance of the people against infection 
by tuberculosis. 


(2) Hosprra, TREATMENT.—Bedg for tuberculous cases are 
available in most of the Government hospitals but 
unfortunately admission to hospital is rarely sought 
voluntarily until the disease has advanced to a late 
stage. Most early curable cases, admitted, are 
detected by the Medical and Health Officers 
in the course of their duties, and for such 
Cases facilities for modern medical and surgical 


treatment of tuberculosis are provided in the larger 
hospitals. 


msible 
onary 
eats 
1939, 
ulosis 
ealth 
mai 
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The following table presents figures which offer encourage- 
ment to persist on these lines: 


Deaths from Ratio of deaths 
tuberculosis occurring from tuberculosis 
Year. in Government per 100,000 
hospitals. population. 
1924 aa as 1,037 Ss 78.1 
1925 aoa aes 1,051 Ss 72.6 
1926 ees es 995 eee 67.4 
1927 eh tay 1,118 eae 74.2 
1928 nee ae 1,074 BaD 70.0 
1929 aes 28 1,078 ae 64.4 
1930 ee are 1,061 Ban 61.5 
1981 Bap ae 975 a 56.6 
19382 aoe Hos 919 ae 51.9 
i 1933 i as 821 nae 51.4 
1934 5 ee 894 Bee 54.1 


Leprosy.—Sungei Buloh Settlement—There were 1,104 
patients at the beginning of the year as compared with 1,082 for 
1988. This number had grown to 1,320 at the end of the year. 
The total number of those treated in the Settlement during the 
year amounted to 1,698. 


The Decrepit Settlement was evacuated of decrepits and 
absorbed by the Leper Settlement during the year to provide 
urgently needed additional accommodation for the latter. The 
rapid increase in the number of admissions for leprosy during 
the past few years is due mainly to the wide-spread confidence 
which the settlement has gained throughout the Federated Malay 
States amongst sufferers from leprosy. This is evidenced by the 
large numbers now seeking admission voluntarily. It is 
noteworthy that examination of recent admissions does not 
support the popular belief that leprosy is a disease confined to 
the poorer classes. Sufferers now admitted appear to represent 
all strata of the Asiatic. community. 


It is gratifying to record that 163 patients have been 
discharged bacteriologically negative and froe from any signs of 
active external lesions. While this figure represents a very 
satisfactory result of the intensive treatment carried out at 
Sungei Buloh, there are one or two important points that invite 
consideration. The first is that the discharged patients were, 
when admitted, suffering from a mild or early form of the 
disease. The second is that the number of mild cases now 
admitted bears a smaller relation to the total admissions than 
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formerly. There is therefore a steadily increasing yearly residue 
of permanent inmates which will swell in future years the 
numbers of advanced incurable cases. Furthermore, the 
percentage of discharges calculated on the total number resident 
may be expected to diminish as the residue increases from year 
to year. It is noteworthy that the percentage of Indians released 
during the year is very much higher than that of Chinese. It 
appears that leprosy oceurring in Indians in Malaya is of a 
comparatively mild type, and it is found that Indians respond 
more readily and with happier results to treatment. 


There has been a remarkable fall in the death-rate in the 
settlement during the past four years. The death-rate was 70 
per mille in 1931 and has steadily declined to 30 per mille in 
19384. 


Treatment.—The routine treatinent of leprosy has now been 
placed on a more satisfactory basis than formerly. The great 
majority of patients receive treatment with intramuscular or 
subcutaneous injections of ethyl esters of Hydnocarpus 
Wightiana oil. A total of 1,289 cases were so treated during 
the year. A total of 44,452 intramuscular injections were given 
compared with 24,874 injections in 1933. In addition 8,740 
affected areas of skin were treated with intra-dermal injections. 
Care has been taken to ensure as great a measure of accuracy 
as possible in the assessment of results of treatment. Of 1,104 
cases treated throughout the year there were: 


Improved... ah ... 871 cases or 79%, 
Stationary ... a ws 14504, 4, 18% 
Worse aa tan 0 OSL Be oe 18% 


General—The morale of the settlement has been good 
throughout the year and the patients have amused themselves 
with the usual games, entertainments and social activities. I1t 
is found however that the treatment forms one of the chief 
subjects of interest amongst the patients and overshadows the 
other attractions provided to occupy their over-abundant leisure. 


During the year 37 Malay patients from Pulau Pangkor 
Laut were transferred to Sungei Buloh and a special part of the 
settlement was allotted to them. A mosque is in process of 
erection. These patients have rapidly improved in_ health. 
They have eagerly co-operated in treatment and have been 
conspicuous in organising games and entertainments. 


Kuala Lumpur Leper Asylum—This asylum is used solely 
for the accommodation-of advanced and incurable cases. There 
were 380 patients at the beginning of the year and 268 at the 
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end of the year, of whom 18 are non-smokers. Patients are 
permitted less freedom than at Sungei Buloh but they enjoy 
certain amenities and discipline is well maintained. 


Venereal Diseases.—The number of patients attending the 
venereal diseases clinics has shown a steady decline during the 
past few years. The total number of cases of venereal disease 
treated in the Federated Malay States in each of the last six 
years was: 


1929) 0 8 ae. ne “an  =d0js02 
W980 0... ee ae ee 85, 784 
1931... se Me Oa 2 .. 81,817 
1982.0 seen 25,207 
198 > «uty eee sho te. 2281176 
1084's 285- dex Ms S448 


This satisfactory decline may be attributed to several factors but 
it is significant that it has been consistent and progressive since 
the policy of closing the known brothels has been pursued since 
1929 onwards. Other factors which have been found to be 
coincident with a lessened incidence in other regions cannot, 
however, be ignored. To mention a few: (a) The provision on a 
large scale of facilities for free treatment which has quickly 
rendered many cases no longer contagious. (b) The economic 
crisis which has no doubt curtailed the number of visits to 
brothels. (c) The increase in the sex ratio of females to males 
amongst the Chinese. (d) The favourable effect of propaganda. 
(c) The exodus of a large nuinber of labourers many of whom, 
especially the Chinese, were unmurried and particularly subject 
to venereal infection. 


HospitTats anp OtuEer Mepicau Instirutions. 


The following table shows the average daily number of 
patients in the hospitals of each State, the total number of 
patients admitted during the year, the total number of deaths 
and the death-rate per hundred admissions for the years 1933 
and 1984: 


Average Total number Deaths per 
State. daily number of patients Deaths. hundred 

of patients. admitted. admissions. 

1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
Perak ... 1,308 1,210 ... 33,579 33,962 ... 2,911 2.863 ... 8.67 8.43 
Selangor ... 976 880 ... 20,251 20,642 ... 1,616 1,640 ... 7.97 7.94 
N. Sembilan 694 601 ... 13,004 11,845... 912 947 ... 7.01 7.99 
Pahang ..., 428 «382... 9,463 9,467... 585 580... 6.18 6.12 





Total... 3,406 3,073 .. 16,297 75,916 ... 6,024 6,080 ... 7.89 7.94 
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The total number of out-patients treated at hospitals and 
dispensaries (including travelling dispensaries), apart from those 
treated at special institutions such as infant welfare centres, 
venereal disease clinics, etc., was 607,643: the corresponding 
figure for 1933 was 645,974. 


Inrant WELFARE CENTRES. 


At the end of 1933 there were six Infant Welfare Centres 
and Ante-Natal Clinics at Kuala Lumpur, Klang, Ipoh, Taiping, 
Telok Anson and Seremban. In May of the year three centres 
were started in the State of Pahang, at Kuala Lipis, Kuantan 
and Pekan, and have already proved popular. The total number 
of attendances during the year at ull the nine centres mentioned 
above was 179,908 compared with 182,800 in 1933. 


The Infant Welfare Centres are in charge of a Lady Medical 
Officer, or a Sister, assisted by a staff of Asiatic nurses. Their 
chief functions are educational and advisory. Efforts are directed 
towards teaching mothers how properly to feed, clothe and care 
for their infants and many visits are paid to the homes of 
mothers for this purpose. By these means it has been found 
possible to overcome many of the ignorant prejudices which in 
the past have been so inimical to infant welfare. The unskilled 
village midwives are being steadily replaced and supplemented 
by midwives trained in the Government and other maternity 
hospitals. An attempt is also made by the staff of the centres 
to educate the unskilled women and restrain them from some 
of their more objectionable and injurious practices. The success 
of the centres is undoubted and a gratifying feature is the 
popularity they have gained amongst Malay women wherever 
they have been established. Every effort is being made to 
reduce the high infant mortality through the agency of these 
centres. It is hoped that the three centres opened during the 
year will strengthen these efforts. 


CentraL Mentat Hospiran. 


The number of patients on the 81st December, 1934, was 
2,550. The number resident on Ist January, 1934, was 2,506. 
The number of admissions from all sources totalled 881 compared 
with 798 for the previous year. 

Males. Females. Total. 
674 A 207 aoe 881 


Fight hundred and six of the admissions came from the 
Federated Malay States and the rest from Kedah and Perlis. 


Lyd 
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The most frequent form of mental disorder admitted was 
confusional insanity with 397 cases. Senile dementia accounted 
for 146 cases; dementia praecox (primary dementia) for 109; 
melancholia for 48 and mania for 41 admissions. 


Six hundred and nineteen patients were discharged during 
the year. Two hundred and eighty-eight patients were 
discharged as recovered. This is 82.69 per cent. of the admissions 
and compares somewhat unfavourably with the rate for 1938 
which was 42.15 per cent. The proportion of those discharged 
as relieved is, however, correspondingly increased and is due to 
the continuation of the practice of early discharge. A larger 
number were discharged as unimproved than in 1933. These 
cases were removed at the request of relatives and this is usually 
done to give the patient native treatment (in some cases this 
may be psychologically sound) or to effect the repatriation of 
the patient when the relatives return to their own country. Of 
those discharged as recovered 191 out of the total of 288 cases 
were of confusional insanity which was the condition from which 
recovery was most to be expected. 


One hundred and ninety patients died during the year. 
This total is 48 less than in 1933 and gives a death-rate of 
5.61 per cent. on the total treated and 7.25 per cent. on the 
daily average number of patients in the hospital. 


The general health of the hospital was good throughout the 
year. In September there was a small epidemic of influenza 
which was fortunately of a mild type and caused little 
inconvenience. The incidence of dysentery was low. This good 
result is the effect of the measures taken to improve sanitation 
in 1982 and 1933. The septic tank and automatic flushes at the 
male infectious diseases ward, which was built by hospital 
labour, is working well and has justified the money and time 
spent on it. There were 101 cases of malaria. This is about 
half the number recorded in 1933. The incidence, compared with 
the number of residents, is not regarded as alarming. 


The farms have been fully occupied and the volume of 
produce has increased. All patients are supplied daily with fruit 
and vegetables produced on the hospital farms, none being 
bought from outside sources. All pork required for hospital 
consumption was produced on the hospital farm and surplus 
stock to the value of $1,000 was sold and the proceeds paid to 
tevenue. The production of eggs and poultry increased. 
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DeEcREPIT SETTLEMENTS. 


There were 624 inmates at the beginning of the year. The 
Federal decrepit settlement at Sungei Buloh was taken over for 
the accommodation of lepers in August to meet the need for 
increased accommodation in Sungei Buloh Settlement. Three 
hundred of the inmates of the Deerepit Settlement were 
transferred to the Kampar Hospital and the Decrepit Settlement 
at Taiping. Seventy-seven Chinese decrepits were transferred 
to Tampin Hospital. There were 279 decrepits accommodated in 
the decrepit settlements in Selangor. 


CHAPTER V. 


Housing. 


The subject of housing in the Federated Malay States may 
be treated in its relation to buildings within Sanitary Board 
or urban areas on the one hand and to accommodation in rural 
districts on the other; in either case it admits of a dual 
classification, i.e., housing of (1) salaried or employer classes, 
and (2) wage-earning or labouring classes. 


Housing Wiraiw Sanirary Boarp ArRgas. 


Control over housing in Sanitary Board areas is exercised 
through the Building By-laws of the Sanitary Boards Enact- 
ment. Towns and villages which consist of a score or so of 
houses, but which are not Sanitary Board areas proper, are 
generally brought under modified control by applying some of 
the provisions and by-laws under Part X of the Enactment. 
The houses oceupied by salaried Government servants are 
erected by Government according to standard approved plans 
and are divided into certain classes or grades according to the 
salary of the officer concerned, the occupant normally being 
charged the monthly rent laid down for the particular class 
or grade. The houses of the merchants, traders and professional 
practitioners either stand in their own grounds (this is almost 
invariably the case among Europeans) or conform to the shop- 
house type. Such shop-houses are generally two-storied, the 
occupier plying his trade downstairs and living above his work. 


For Government employees of the wage-earning class, e.g., 
labourers in the Sanitary Boards, Public Works and Health 
Departments, lines or barracks are provided free of rent and 
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are erected according to plans approved by the Public Works 
and Health Departments. In the larger towns such lines 
are of permanent, in the smaller Sanitary Board areas of 
semi-permanent construction. Periodical inspections of such 
lines ensure that the general living conditions remain 
satisfactory. 


Non-Government labourers live either in the permanent 
Chinese shop-house type or in the semi-permanent or temporary: 
Malay house type of dwelling. Regular inspection of the shop- 
house type of dwelling, which is almost exclusively occupied by 
Chinese, is carried out by the Sanitary Board staff, to see that 
ne overcrowding takes place. 


The Malay type of labourer’s house is usually built off the 
ground and constructed of plank-floors and walls with palm-thatch 
roofs. As a rule these Malay houses are erected by the owner 
of the land and rented out to tenants, but not infrequently the 
sub-lessee pays a ground rent to the landlord and erects the 
building himself. Houses of this type erected on the outskirts 
of towns have until recently normally been of a temporary type; 
however, most Sanitary Boards nowadays insist on the erection 
of houses of a more permanent pattern and a considerable 
improvement may, therefore, confidently be looked to for the 
future. 


All persons living within Sanitary Board areas receive 
in return for assessment payments certain services in respect 
of water, drainage, anti-malarial works, lighting, scavenging and 
conservancy. 


Encouraging results have followed efforts to improve housing 
conditions in Sanitary Board areas by the giving of free advice 
to prospective builders on construction and siting problems. 


Hovusinec Ovutsipe Sanitary Boarp AREas. 


(1).—ACCOMMODATION FOR THE SALARIED OR EMPLOYER CLASS. 


All houses erected by Government conform to some standard 
type plan. There is no restriction of design or construction on 
private individuals, for the most part estate or mine managers 
and fairly well-to-do Asiatics, but their houses are as a rule 
of permanent construction with ample accommodation and 
ventilation. 
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(2).—ACCOMMODATION FOR THE WAGE-EARNING OR LABOURING CLASS. 


Government employees are housed in rent-free lines 
or barracks, which follow standard type plans as in the case 
of similar buildings within Sanitary Board areas. Such lines 
have cement drains, wells and latrines and are generally sited 
in a small area of land where the labourers grow vegetables and 
other products for their own consumption. The minimum 
dimensions of the rooms are 10’x 10’ and rules exist for the 
prevention of overcrowding. 


Periodical inspections of these lines are carried out by 
officers of the Labour and Health Departments and also by Public 
Works Engineers in each district. 


Housing accommodation for labourers, other than Govern- 
ment labourers, may be divided into two classes, viz.: housing 
of labourers on (a) estates and mines and (b) in villages or 
elsewhere. 


The housing of estate labourers is controlled under the 
Labour Code. Labourers (Indians, Javanese and Chinese) under 
European management are accommodated in rent-free lines 
erected at estate expense. The lines which are usually of the 
permanent type are built in blocks of roughly a dozen rooms 
apiece, or in rows of detached or semi-detached huts, with cement 
floors (if built on the ground level), cement drains, plank walls, 
tiled roofs, and an adequate drinking and bathing water supply 
and latrines. 


On mines the lines are generally of a temporary nature 
made of palm thatch with earth or concrete floor, and constructed 
to provide the maximum amount of coolness and ventilation; 
though with the contemporary growth of motor-bus services an 
increasing proportion of mining labourers live in villages or towns 
near their work. Water and lighting is provided free of charge 
by the mine owners. Sanitary arrangements are primitive but 
latrines are provided in all cases. Officers of the Mines 
Department are nowadays responsible for inspection of sanitary 
conditions on mines. 


The health of the labour forces on estates and mines has 
been very good and there have been no serious epidemics during 
the year. 


No control is exercised over accommodation for labourers 
other than those mentioned above. -The majority are Malays 
living on their own land; their houses are of such design, 
structure, and size as the owner can afford, The Malays. usually 
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choose for their house: a site where air, light and water are 
abundantly .to hand, and this explains to a great extent their 
general good health and freedom from diseases such as pulmonary 
tuberculosis, so commonly found in Chinese tenements. The 
District Officer with the help of the Malay headman of the 
sub-district, after noting on his periodic visits any malarial or 
insanitary conditions which are particularly likely to endanger 
the health of the neighbourhood, takes steps to abate the 
nuisance. Of the non-Malay labourers, Chinese comprise by 
far the greatest part. They are engaged chiefly in vegetable 
gardening, timber cutting, pig-rearing or in the cultivation of 
small holdings of rubber, coconuts, tapioca, and other products. 
It they work on their own land they live in small temporary 
huts; if engaged in timber cutting, in large temporary com- 
munal sheds. While on the one hand the sanitary surroundings 
of such dwellings leave much to be desired and from their 
remoteness no regular inspection by Health Officers is possible, 
on the other hand the open air life and the extremely airy 
construction of their temporary dwellings enable these Chinese 
labourers to maintain a high level of health. 


Buitpine Soctetiss, 

There are no building societies in the Federated Malay States 
but there are in existence the Planters’ Loans Board and 
a large number of smaller co-operative societies which in their 
initial stages rely for help and guidance on the Government 
Co-operative Department. Members may, with certain 
restrictions, borrow money from the co-operative society to which 
they subscribe, and it is hoped that many will continue to make 
use of, this opportunity to erect houses of their own. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Production, 


MINERALS. 

The year 1934 started with a very drastic adjustment of excess 
production of tin on account of assay values and other causes. 
The new agreement for the International Control Scheme came 
into force on the 1st January, 1984. Under this agreement the 
standard tonnage for the Malay States was determined at 
71,940 tons of tin. This figure was based on Malaya’s. output 
for the year 1929, and by taking the true assay value of tin-ore, 
74.7 per cent. for that year. Exports of tin from Malaya had 
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hitherto always been based on an assay value of 72 per cent. 
tin. The assay values for Malayan ores from the inception of 
the Restriction Scheme had been as follows: 


March—December, 1931 3%, ... 75.1 per cent. 
1932 ass «+ 75.88 is 
1933 wes ve 75.47 oy 


The total overproduction, during this period, on account of 
assay values and other causes came to 1,031 tons. To enable 
the Signatory Powers to liquidate any excess production, a 
special quota of 4 per cent. was created, amounting in the case 
of the Federated Malay States to 2,878 tons. The ordinary 
quota for the period 1st January, 1934, to 31st March, 1934, was 
40 per cent. of standard production. The total permissible 
exports for this period, therefore, represented a quota of 
42.56 per cent. The corresponding domestic quota for the 
Federated Malay States was determined at 31 per cent. The 
period 1st April, 1934, to 1st July, 1934, started with the same 
international quota but with a domestic quota of only 30 per 
cent. in order to adjust a slight overproduction. 


At a meeting of the International Tin Committee held on 
2nd May, 1934, it was decided that a quota increase, amounting 
to 10 per cent. of the standard tonnages, should be given, with 
effect from the 1st April, 1954, for a period of six months. This 
retroactive quota of 10 per cent. created a mild panic amongst 
producers in the Federated Malay States as everyone required 
more labour of which there was not nearly enough available to 
go round. Materials for building ‘‘palongs’’ were also hard to 
come by. The effect of all this was reflected in Malaya’s 
underproduction, at the end of June, of 435 tons. At a meeting 
of the International Tin Committee held on 13th August, 1934, 
the quota for the last quarter of the year was determined at 
4G per cent. The domestic quota for the same period was fixed 
at 80 per cent., the domestic assessment having increased from 
93,500 to 93,700 tons. 


Tin Buffer Stock Scheme.—On 10th July, 1984, an 
agreement was signed by delegates of Bolivia, the Malay States, 
Netherlands Indies and Nigeria to form a Buffer Stock and 
to place their contributions of tin at the disposal of the 
International Tin Committee upon the understanding that such 
stock would be used as an adjunct’ to the International Tin 
Control Scheme. 





CEM. 
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The amount of Buffer Stock was determined at 8,282 tons 
of tin of which Malaya’s share was 3,597 tons. Invitations to 
subscribe to the pool were issued in the form of a circular to 
all producers on 15th day of June, 1934. The amount was fully 
subscribed. : 


The ‘‘Buffer Stock Rules, 1934,’’ were published in the 
Federated Malay States on 27th July, 1934. These provided for 
the issue of special Certificates of Production. 


Buffer Stock Certificates of Production were issued for the 
period terminating on 31st October, 1934, at the end of which 
time 2,117 tons of tin had been delivered. 


New Buffer Stock Certificates of Production to expire on 
31st December, 1934, were issued for the balance of tin required 
which was fully contributed by the 31st December, 1934. 


Visible supplies plus carry-over were as follows: 


Date. V.S.+Carry-over. 
Bist December, 1933 ae as mee 26,441 
81st December, 1984 ne ee Ms 17,274 


showing a reduction of 9,167 tons for the year under review. 
This does not include Buffer Stock. 


The price during the year under review averaged £229.6.0 
per ton and only fluctuated between £242.7.6 and £222.10.0 
per ton. This stability is, of course, mainly due to the 
operation of the Control Scheme, but is partly attributed to the 
operation of a private pool. 


The following table gives the prices ruling during the last 


seven years in dollars per pikul: 
1928. 1929, 1980, 2981, 1982, 1983. 1984. 
$e Fea Fe Fa Fa Fea Fe 


Highest vs vs 181,50 115.50 92.25 71.874 81.75 124.00 121.00 
Average ves. 114,18 104.87 72.89 60.29 69.76 99.99 114.41 
Lowest uve 108,68$ 89.25 64,124 50.374 52.87f 71.75 110.624 
Fluctuation... ... 27.864 26.25 38.124 21.00 28.875 52.25 10.374 


The export of tungsten ores (wolfram and scheelite) of 
Federated Malay States origin was as follows: 


Wolfram. Scheelite. 
1933 nat oa hak 33 ree 918 tons 
1934 os eat nas 29 veer 1,508)- 5, 


The production of gold was 30,221 ounces compared with 


29,086 ounces in 1933, 


| 
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Tlie Raub-Australian Gold Mining Co. Ltd. produced 24,310 
ounces compared with 26,358 ounces in 1938. 
Exports amounted to 26,156 ounces. 


The production of coal from the Malayan Collieries Ltd., 
Selangor (the only producer), was 821,461* tons. 


Consumption was as follows: 


Tons. 
Sold to Federated Malay States Railways in 
Federated Malay States... .. 114,967 
Exported outside Federated Malay States for 
Federated Malay States Railways use ... 32,863 


Sold to Mines in the Federated Malay States 82,505 
Exported outside Federated Malay States 


for use in Mines 1,997 
Sold to other consumers in Hederntca: Malay 

States 24,176 

Exported ids Federated Malay Siates ine 

other consumers . . 89,191 
Coal used in boilers at the Colliery oes «.. 25,762 


Total ... 821,461 


The labour force engaged in mining (including dulang pass 
holders) was 64,183 at the end of the year. The figures for the 
preceding four years were: 


1933 51,890 
1932 53,430 
1931 65,777 
1980 89,517 


This total does not include labour employed on the extraction 
and transport of firewood. 
The classification of labour was as follows: 





Contract 14,489 
Wages 84,474 
Tribute 5,533 
Dulang . 9,564 
Individual ieetaces: 123 

Total... 64,183 





Contract labour constituted 22.57 per cent. of the total 
labour. force. 
* Includes 44,487, tons of old coal picked up from dumps. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture and mining continued to be the two mainstays 
of the Federated Malay States. Representatives of practically 
all nationalities are engaged in agriculture on properties ranging 
from the small holdings of any size between one-half and ten 
acres to large estates varying in extent from five hundred to 
several thousand acres. 


Certain crops are grown on estates and on small ho'dings. 
These include the major permanent crops, rubber and coconuts, 
together with coffee, bananas, pineapples, tapioca or gambier, 
each of which may be grown as a catch crop with one of the 
major crops or may itself form the main crop; they also include 
tea which, however, occupies only a small area in Malaya. One 
crop, oil palm, is grown only on large properties. Other crops 
again are cultivated exclusively on small holdings by Asiatics. 
These comprise the important rice crop, minor food crops such 
as maize and ground-nuts, fruit, vegetables, arecanuts and 
tobacco. 


A.—CROPS GROWN ON LARGE ESTATES AND ON SMALL HOLDINGS. 


Rubber.—The International Rubber Regulation Scheme 
was announced on the 80th April and came into effect on the 
Ist June. Hopes of the introduction of this scheme and 
subsequent realisation of these hopes profoundly influenced 
rubber prices almost throughout the year, with the result that 
the average price per lb. of standard smoked sheet_in Singapore 
for the year was 20.6 20.63 _ce: cents, or approximately double that of 
10.21 cents in 1933. The opening price in January was 18 5/8 
cents. During the next four months the price appreciated with 
increasing rapidity to 24% cents on 8th May. Rapid clearance of 
stocks during the few remaining weeks of unrestricted production 
caused a fall to 19 cents per Ib. at the end of May. The price 
then rose steadily to. a maximum of 25 5/8 cents in September, 
thereafter declining gradually to a closing price of 202 cents in 
December. 








The introduction of the Rubber Regulation Scheme led to 
a revision of the statistics of the area planted with rubber on 
estates of 100 acres and over. Revised figures for small holdings 
have, however, not yet become available, so that those given 
below represent the 1983 figures with the addition of areas 
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planted before the end of May, 1954. On this basis the total 
planted area at the end of 1934 was estimated to be 1.605.015 
acres distributed as follows : 


















Estates Holdings Increase or 

Of 100 artes of under Total. deerrase ¢ 

and over, 100 acres. pared with 

Perak 4 20e 154d. LAR... 55S.0N .. +27,27: 
Selangor WW... 157,80 a $22,332 
Negri Sembilan 2a1G76 0... B2,707 . # 8,025 
Pahang Bid 90.340 0... 76,902 » £24,088 
1.032.670 0... 572,345. 1,605,015. 481,737 





The itamature area on estates amounted to about 201,00 
acres; that on small holdings is not known. 


The area planted with budded rubber in these 5tates 
amounted to 103.462 acres us compared with 89.162 acres in 
1933. It was divided among 354 estates. 


It is estimated that the new areas planted with rubber in 
1934 were 9.000 acres on estates und 6.674 acres on sma‘l holdings. 
As no new alienations of Jand for rubber planting were made in 
1934, the area planted was all on land previously alienated and 
such planting was all completed by 31st May, after which date 
further planting was prohibited under the Regulation Scheme. 


The production of rubber during the past three years is 


shown below: 


Estates of Holdings of 
100 acres or over. uncer 100 acres. 
TONS. TONS. 
1932... ane 140,525 on 93,371 
1983... a8 137,363 BD 110,848 
193: Oe ah 147,417 a2 104,141 


Practically all the rubber produced was exported. 


Rubber Area out of Tapping.—The area partly out of tapping 
on estates ammounted to about 110,000 acres at the end of the 
yeur, whereas in 1933 it was ubout 100,000 acres. The area 
entirely untapped on estates decreased from about 24,000 acres 
in December, 1933. to about 14,500 acres in December, 1934. 
The untapped area on small holdings fluctuated somewhat from 
month to month, but on the whole declined from some 45,000 
acres in December, 1933, to about 41,000 acres in December, 
1934. Es 
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Conditions on Estates.—With the improvement in price 
estates were able to make a profit. Part of this was in many 
instances used for restoring some portion of the previous cuts 
in salaries and wages and for undertaking such forms of main- 
tenance work as had perforce to be discontinued during the period 
ot low prices. 


Small Holdings—The number of small holdings left 
untapped decreased during the year, but the percentage of these 
fluctuated from time to time according to the supply of 
export coupons available and was further influenced, in the 
neighbourhood of rice lands, by the incidence of work in the 
padi fields. 


The fear. that insanitary conditions might result in a low 
assessment of production under the restriction regulations caused 
increased activity in cleaning up holdings that, as a result of past 
neglect, contained heavy undergrowth. It also led to somewhat 
improved control of diseases. 


Diseases.—The prevalence of mouldy rot disease of the 
renewing bark varied as usual with the weather conditions. The 
scheme for rendering a few approved, cheap disinfectants 
available at cost price through village headmen and _ local 
agricultural officers met with varying success in different 
localities, as did other efforts to induce more efticient control of 
the disease. 

Lead mildew occurred fairly generally in Selangor and Negri 
Sembilan on the young foliage after wintering. On the whole, 
however, the attack did no serious damage. Sulphur dusting 
with a view to controlling this disease was undertaken on several 
estates, more especially in Negri Sembilan. 


Recent investigations have revealed that in certain localities 
root diseases of rubber are doing more damage on small holdings 
than was supposed. Their control on small holdings presents 
special difficulties and the question of the best method of 
procedure is receiving attention. 


The Rubber Research Institute of Malaya commenced to 
recruit a staff of Asiatic Rubber Instructors for work on small 
holdings throughout the country. The Instructors are employed 
by the Institute whence they obtain instructions and advice, but 
for the purpose of supervision dre placed under the control of 
Agricultural Officers of the Field Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture in the various States. The Instructors give lectures 
and demonstrations on all aspects of rubber production, but pay 
special attention to tapping, control of diseases of the renewing: 
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bark and preparation of sheet of good quality. This last matter 
is of special importance to small holders under the Regulation 
Scheme, since for the purpose of export rights all rubber is 
considered to be dry, and in consequence a high moisture and 
dirt content in his sheets represents a direct loss to the small 
holder of a portion of his export rights. Some improvement on 
the quality of sheet produced on small holdings has already 
resulted from the work of these Instructors. 


Coconuts and Coconut Products.—For reasons given in 
previous reports it is almost impossible to form even a rough 
estimate of the total production of coconuts in the Federated 
Malay States. Copra production was maintained in ‘the well- 
defined blocks of estates and small holdings in the coastal 
districts of the States of Perak and Selangor and on a small scale 
on the east coast of Pahang. Owing to the low price of copra, 
however, there was a steadily increasing production of oil prepared 
by Malays from fresh nuts and sold for local consumption, this 
method of utilising the nuts being more remunerative than their 
conversion into copra. The trade in fresh nuts from coastal 
areas to those inland districts where local supplies are deficient 
continued steadily throughout the year. 


In the western States the areas planted with coconuts showed 
no changes of importance, but in Pahang an increase of about 
2,000 acres was recorded as a result of planting that has occurred 
since the census of 1930. 


The estimated acreages in 1983 and 1984 were: 


State. Acreage, 1934. Acreage, 1933. 
Perak we ee 109,264 we 108,940 
Selangor sae “ae 110,366 22: 110,584 
Negri Sembilan ay 5,966 a8 5,966 
Pahang ee nee 17,162 ae 14,918 


Local prices for coconut products during the year were the 
lowest on record. The lowest price quoted in Singapore for 
“‘Sundried’’ copra was $2.55 per picul in April and the highest 
ptice for the year was $3.30 per picul at the end of December. 
The average Singapore price for ‘‘Sundried’’ copra was $2.94 
as compared with $3.89 per picul in 1983, while the 
corresponding prices for ‘‘Mixed’’ copra were $2.44 and $3.41 
per picul. The local prices in the Federated Malay States were 
in.snost localities some 50 to 60 cents per picul below those in 
Singapore, the difference representing transport and handling 
charges. . 
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The total production of copra in the Federated Malay States 
is not known, as there are no records of the quantity used locally 
for oil production. Net exports, however, amounted to 73,289 
tons, a decrease of over 13,200 tons on the exports for 1933. In 
1984 exports of oil were 91 tons and of oil cake 768 tons as 
compared with 181 tons and 1,289 tons, respectively, in 1933. 


While copra produced on estates is almost entirely exported 
as such, an annually increasing proportion of that produced on 
small holdings is converted into oil and cake within the Peninsula 
for local consumption and for export. The quantity of oil 
produced in Malaya and exported again showed a marked 
increase from 17,582 tons in 1983 to 25,485 tons in 1934. This 
increase is attributed in the main to the prevailing low price 
for copra, but in part to the increased demand for oil cakes for 
stock feeding in many countries. The average price of coconut 
oil was $5.96 and that of copra cake $1.28 per picul in 
Singapore as compared with $7.70 and $1.65, respectively, 
in 1983. 


In the circumstances described, the coconut and the oil palm 
industries were faced with such serious difficulties that His 
Excellency the Acting Governor and High Commissioner 
appointed, on the 21st April, a Committee to investigate and 
report on the present economic condition of the coconut and other 
vegetable oil producing industries and to make recoinmendations. 
The report of the Committee was published in September and 
showed that the position had arisen from a rapidly increasing 
world production of interchangeable vegetable and animal oils 
and fats during a period when several factors, both natural and 
artificial, tended to restrict their free exchange and consumption. 
The Committee made a number of recommendations to several of 
which effect has been or is being given, those affording more 
immediate relief to the two industries being remission of export 
duty on copra and reduction of quit-rents on lands planted with 
coconuts or oil palms. 


At the close of the year, however, the interaction of certain 
unforeseen factors, notable among which was the prolonged 
drought in the United States, considerably reduced actual and 
potential supplies of oils and fats and thereby improved the 
immediate outlook for copra and palm oil. 


Prevailing prices did not encourage Malays to produce copra 
of improved quality, nevertheless four new kilns of the approved 
type were erected in Krian district on which copra was prepared 
which. realised the current price on the Penang market for first 
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quality copra. In certain other areas in Perak and Selangor the 
provision of more direct methods of marketing and competition 
between buyers for the improved product have enabled Malays 
to secure a fairer price for well-dried copra. 


At the Coconut Experiment Station in Selangor, the 
Department of Agriculture again gave courses of training in the 
preparation of good quality copra to students at the School of 
Agriculture, Malaya, and to Malay headmen from various parts 
of the country. 


The standard series of manurial and cultivation experiments 
which have been in progress since 1931 on seven estates in the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States were 
concluded. It was found that no results of economic importance 
were to be expected from manuring or cultivation on normally 
well-maintained properties. 


Pineapples.—The area planted with pineapples decreased to 
9,336 acres as compared with 9,789 acres in 1938. This was 
attributed mainly to the removal of catch-crops of pineapples 
from fields of maturing rubber trees. Of the total planted area 
6,983 acres were in Selangor, the only State in which the fruit 
is tinned for export. In the three other States the fresh fruits 
are all sold for consuinption in Malaya. 


The two canning factories in Selangor, under the same 
Chinese ownership, coutinued in operation throughout the year, 
one being provided with new processing plant. Practically the 
whole output of these factories is exported to the United 
Kingdom or to Canada. Exports for the year were about 
294,800 cases as compared with about 244,700 cases in 1933. 


The average prices of canned pineapples for 1934 were about 
the same as for 1933, but the fluctuations in 1934 were smaller. 
For a case of 48 tins (72 lbs. of fruit) the average prices were: 
Cubes $3.10; Sliced Flat $3.01; Sliced Tall $3.19. 


Experiments on the cultivation and manuring of pineapples 
when grown as a main crop yielded results which, although not 
conclusive, provided guidance in designing the further 
experiments which were laid down during the year. Good 
progress was made with experiments on green manuring and 
close planting, with varietal trials and with selection of plants 

_ producing fruits of a good size and shape for canning. This work 
is being conducted both on the Central Experiment Station in 
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Selangor and at the Pineapple Experiment Station maintained 
jointly by the Governments of the Straits Settlements, Johore 
and Selangor in Singapore Island. 


In Selangor the Pineapple Industry Enactment, 1934, came 
into force in July and the rules thereunder in October. The 
Enactment and rules are on the same lines as the legislation 
which was brought into force in the Colony and in the State of 
Johore during the last quarter of the year. They require the 
registration of all factories where pineapples are canned for export 
and make such registration subject to compliance with the 
requirements of the local health authority in respect of factory 
hygiene and general sanitation. 


Each factory is further required to register a special mark 
which must be embossed or indelibly stamped on all tins and 
cases of tins for export, so that the tins or cases can be traced 
back to the factory in which they were prepared. 


The Enactment also makes provision for a system of grading. 
The principle of a voluntary grading scheme and the main details 
of proposed grades were accepted by the industry during the 
year. The details of the scheme remain, however, to be decided 
in the coming year. 


At the close of the year a scheme for providing research and 
advice on the canning side of the industry for a period of three 
years was approved by the Governments of the Colony, Johore 
and the Federated Malay States. The scheme will be financed 
by these three administrations with the aid of a contribution 
kindly granted from the Colonial Development Fund. 


Although the pineapple industry in Malaya as a whole has 
well maintained its leading position on the market in the United 
Kingdom and improved its position in Canada, competition from 
several directions is steadily increasing. It is with a view to 
meeting this competition that the measures described above have 
been formulated. 


Coffee.—Further declines in the average prices for coffee on 
the Singapore market rendered the cultivation of this crop even 
less attractive than in 1938. Nevertheless, the area planted in 
the Federated Malay States was 9,520 acres or slightly more 
than in the previous year. While net imports of coffee beans 
into Malaya in 1984 showed some increase compared with those 
of 1983, the net imports of coffee in tins have shown a marked 
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and steady decline since 1929, This fall would appear to be 
due in part to an increase in the retail sale of coffee grown in 
Malaya and in part to the roasting and tinning for local 
consumption of voffee prepared from blends of imported beans. 


There were further imports of Arabian coffee seed from 
India and Jamaica for planting on Cameron Highlands. The 
total area planted on the Highlands at the end of 1934 was 29 
acres as compared with 260 acres in 1933. There were several 
good nurseries of seedlings in readiness for further planting. 


Two samples of Arabian coffee from the Tanah Rata 
Experimental Plantation sent to London early in the year were 
valued at £3 10s. and £3 15s. per cwt., respectively, when the 
prices for ‘Indian Assortment’’ were £3 68, 4d. to £3 98. 9d. 


The coffee berry borer again proved troublesome in some 
localities in the lowlands. 


Tca.—A careful estimate of the area planted with tea in the 
Federated Malay States has recently been made. This shows 
a total area of 1,953 acres, being an increase of 177 acres. Of 
this total 840 acres were on upland estates, mostly in the 
vicinity of the Cameron Highlands, 631 acres were on lowland 
estates in Perak und Selangor and 482 acres were on small 
holdings owned by Chinese in Selangor and Negri Sembilan. 


At the end of the year six estates were making black tea of 
which two in the uplands were selling their produce in London 
and four in the lowlands were supplying the local market. The 
retail price locally for this tea varied from 45 to 65 cents per |b. 
according to grade, although the green tea of inferior 
quality made on small holdings was retailed at about the same 
prices. 


The total local production of tea is not known, but records 
on the Government Experiment Stations at Serdang and Tanah 
Rata show that with moderate applications of fertilisers yields 
from mature bushes in the lowlands of at least 900 Ibs. per acre, 
and from bushes about six years old in the uplands of 600 lbs. 
per acre may be expected. 


Four commercial consignments of tea from the Tanah Rata 
Experiment Station, Cameron Highlands, were sent to London 
for sale at approximately quarterly intervals during the year. 
The consignments totalled 298 half chests containing some 
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18,000 lbs. of tea. The last consignment did not reach London 
before the end of the year, but the other three were sold at 
auction at an average price of 1s. 0.58d. per lb. for all grades 
of all consignments, as compared with the following average 
prices for Indian teas on the corresponding dates: Indian 
Northern 1s. 1.04d., Indian Southern 1s. 0.81d. 


An up-to-date factory was completed on one upland estate 
and the first consignment of tea, obtained entirely from young 
bushes, sold in London for an average price slightly below that 
obtained on the same date for the tea from the Experiment 
Station. 


The tea from the Central Experiment Station, Serdang, 
was all sold locally. The general evidence from other sources, 
however, indicates that Malayan lowland tea is superior to Java 
and Sumatra teas and nearly equal to South Indian teas. The 
local upland tea ranks with South Indian or Medium Ceylon 
teas. 


Experiments on the pruning and manuring of tea were 
continued at both the Government Experiment Stations. 


Derris.—Interest in the cultivation of this plant is 
increasing in consequence of the rise in price occasioned by an 
active demand for dried root by manufacturers of insecticides in 
Japan, the United States and the United Kingdom. The total 
area planted in the Federated Malay States was 715 acres 
comprised in a few estates and numerous Chinese-owned small 
holdings. 


The dried root is now sold on two different bases of toxic 
content, namely, rotenone content for the American market 
and ether extract value for other markets. The price on the 
basis of rotenone content rose from $30.50 per picul at the 
beginning of the year to $44 per picul at the close; while the 
price of root sold on the ether extract basis opened at $24, 
rose to $34.50 and closed at $30 per picul. 


Recent work in the local Department of Agriculture and 
elsewhere provides evidence which indicates that a high toxic 
content is an inherent character of certain varieties of derris, 
while others possess only a low content and are of little 
commercial value, 
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is believed to have caused a reduction in the area planted with 
padi, a swing of the pendulum that has been experienced in the 
past. Certain schemes for providing controlled drainage or 
irrigation to some 80,000 acres of additional padi land are 
nearing completion, or are in progress. About half this area 
has already been taken up and planted. Crops already obtained 
in parts of these areas have been satisfactory and should 
increase in future years as the land is brought more fully under 
cultivation. 


A small self-contained padi mill to deal with the surplus 
crop in the Temerloh district of Pahang was erected by the 
Government of that State during the year. 


Further selection and testing of pure strains of padi, 
cultivation and manurial experiments and work on padi soils 
have been continued during the year. In certain areas, more 
especially the important padi-growing district of Krian, a 
position has now been reached where two high-yielding strains 
can confidently be recommended for general cultivation over 
two large areas in each of which conditions are fairly uniform. 
Steps are being taken to encourage the exclusive use of these 
strains in their respective areas in order to provide the 
Government mill with large supplies of uniform grain and 
thereby to improve the quality of the rice produced, since mixed 
grain inevitably produces rice of poorer quality than uniform 
grain. 


Tobacco.—The position of tobacco cultivation in Malaya 
has been described in previous reports. The crop is grown 
entirely to supply the local demand and is sold on the cheapest 
market. During the recent slump many persons could not afford 
imported cigarettes of even the cheapest brands and used 
locally-grown tobacco in preference to none. With the return 
of better times the consumption of imported tobacco, especially 
cigarettes, has, as indicated by imports, shown a marked 
increase during 1934. 


In these circumstances there was naturally a smaller demand 
for the local product. Since the crop is of short duration and 
since much of it is grown in rotation with vegetables by Chinese 
market gardeners, the planted area can be rapidly adjusted to 
the demand. It is not surprising, therefore, that this area was 
only about 1,500 acres at the end of 1934 as compared with 2,000 
acres at the end of 1933. 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,300 acres was grown, 
ranged from $380 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $30 per picul. 


A sudden rise in the price in Perak during December to 
$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to a poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
hag recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 19383. This marked increase 
provides a significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,300 acres was grown, 
ranged from $30 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $30 per picul. 
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$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to a poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
hag recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 1933. This marked increase 
provides a. significant indication of the improved economic 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,300 acres was grown, 
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two large areas in each of which conditions are fairly uniform. 
Steps are being taken to encourage the exclusive use of these 
strains in their respective areas in order to provide the 
Government mill with large supplies of uniform grain and 
thereby to improve the quality of the rice produced, since mixed 
grain inevitably produces rice of poorer quality than uniform 
grain. 


Tobacco.—The position of tobacco cultivation in Malaya 
has been described in previous reports. The crop is grown 
entirely to supply the local demand and is sold on the cheapest 
market. During the recent slump many persons could not afford 
imported cigarettes of even the cheapest brands and used 
locally-grown tobacco in preference to none. With the return 
of better times the consumption of imported tobacco, especially 
cigarettes, has, as indicated by imports, shown a marked 
increase during 1934. 


In these circumstances there was naturally a smaller demand 
for the local product. Since the crop is of short duration and 
since much of it is grown in rotation with vegetables by Chinese 
market gardeners, the planted area can be rapidly adjusted to 
the demand. It is not surprising, therefore, that this area was 
only about 1,500 acres at the end of 1934 as compared with 2,000 
acres at the end of 1938. 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,300 acres was grown, 
ranged from $30 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $80 per picul. 


A sudden rise in the price in Perak during December to 
$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to a poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
has recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 19383. This marked increase 
provides a significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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is believed to have caused a reduction in the area planted with 
padi, a swing of the pendulum that has been experienced in the 
past. Certain schemes for providing controlled drainage or 
irrigation to some 380,000 acres of additional padi land are 
nearing completion, or are in progress. About half this area 
hag already been taken up and planted. Crops already obtained 
in parts of these areas have been satisfactory and should 
increase in future years as the land is brought more fully under 
cultivation. 


A small self-contained padi mill to deal with the surplus 
crop in the Temerloh district of Pahang was erected by the 
Government of that State during the year. 


Further selection and testing of pure strains of padi, 
cultivation and manurial experiments and work on padi soils 
have been continued during the year. In certain areas, more 
especially the important padi-growing district of Krian, a 
position has now been reached where two high-yielding strains 
can confidently be recommended for general cultivation over 
two large areas in each of which conditions are fairly uniform. 
Steps are being taken to encourage the exclusive use of these 
strains in their respective areas in order to provide the 
Government mill with large supplies of uniform grain and 
thereby to improve the quality of the rice produced, since mixed 
grain inevitably produces rice of poorer quality than uniform 
grain. 


Tobacco.—The position of tobacco cultivation in Malaya 
has been described in previous reports. The crop is grown 
entirely to supply the local demand and is sold on the cheapest 
market. During the recent slump many persons could not afford 
imported cigarettes of even the cheapest brands and used 
locally-grown tobacco in preference to none. With the return 
of better times the consumption of imported tobacco, especially 
cigarettes, has, as indicated by imports, shown a marked 
increase during 1984. 


In these circumstances there was naturally a smaller demand 
for the local product. Since the crop is of short duration and 
since much of it is grown in rotation with vegetables by Chinese 
market gardeners, the planted area can be rapidly adjusted to 
the demand. It is not surprising, therefore, that this area was 
only about 1,500 acres at the end of 1984 as compared with 2,000 
acres at the end of 1983. 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,800 acres was grown, 
ranged from $380 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $30 per picul. 


A sudden rise in the price in Perak during December to 
$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to a poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
has recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 1933. This marked increase 
provides a significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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cultivation. 


A small self-contained padi mill to deal with the surplus 
crop in the Temerloh district of Pahang was erected by the 
Government of that State during the year. 


Further selection and testing of pure strains of padi, 
cultivation and manurial experiments and work on padi soils 
have been continued during the year. In certain areas, more 
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two large areas in each of which conditions are fairly uniform. 
Steps are being taken to encourage the exclusive use of these 
strains in their respective areas in order to provide the 
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entirely to supply the local demand and is sold on the cheapest 
market. During the recent slump many persons could not afford 
imported cigarettes of even the cheapest brands and used 
locally-grown tobacco in preference to none. With the return 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,800 acres was grown, 
ranged from $30 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $80 per picul. 


A sudden rise in the price in Perak during December to 
$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to a poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
has recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 19383. This marked increase 
provides a significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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is believed to have caused a reduction in the aren planted with 
padi, a swing of the pendulum that has been experienced in the 
past. Certain schemes for providing controlled drainage or 
irrigation to some 80,000 acres of additional padi land are 
nearing completion, or are in progress. About half this area 
has already been taken up and planted. Crops already obtained 
in parts of these areas have been satisfactory and should 
increase in future years as the land is brought more fully under 
cultivation. 


A small self-contained padi mill to deal with the surplus 
crop in the Temerloh district of Pahang was erected by the 
Government of that State during the year. 


Further selection and testing of pure strains of padi, 
cultivation and manurial experiments and work on padi soils 
have been continued during the year. In certain areas, more 
especially the important padi-growing district of Krian, a 
position has now been reached where two high-yielding strains 
can confidently be recommended for general cultivation over 
two large areas in each of which conditions are fairly uniform. 
Steps are being taken to encourage the exclusive use of these 
strains in their respective areas in order to provide the 
Government mill with large supplies of uniform grain and 
thereby to improve the quality of the rice produced, since mixed 
grain inevitably produces rice of poorer quality than uniform 


grain. 


Tobacco.—The position of tobacco cultivation in Malaya 
has been described in previous reports. The crop is grown 
entirely to supply the local demand and is sold on the cheapest 
market. During the recent slump many persons could not afford 
imported cigarettes of even the cheapest brands and used 
locally-grown tobacco in preference to none. With the return 
of better times the consumption of imported tobacco, especially 
cigarettes, has, as indicated by imports, shown a marked 
increase during 1984. 


In these circumstances there was naturally a smaller demand 
for the local product. Since the crop is of short duration and 
since much of it is grown in rotation with vegetables by Chinese 
market gardeners, the planted area can be rapidly adjusted to 
the demand. It is not surprising, therefore, that this area was 
only about 1,500 acres at the end of 1934 as compared with 2,000 
acres at the end of 1933. 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,800 acres was grown, 
ranged from $80 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $80 per picul. 


A sudden rise in the price in Perak during December to 
$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to a poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
has recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 1983. This marked increase 
provides a significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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is believed to have caused a reduction in the area planted with 
padi, a swing of the pendulum that has been experienced in the 
past. Certain schemes for providing controlled drainage or 
irrigation to some 80,000 acres of additional padi land are 
nearing completion, or are in progress. About half this area 
has already been taken up and planted. Crops already obtained 
in parts of these areas have been satisfactory and should 
increase in future years as the land is brought more fully under 
cultivation. 


A small self-contained padi mill to deal with the surplus 
crop in the Temerloh district of Pahang was erected by the 
Government of that State during the year. 


Further selection and testing of pure strains of padi, 
cultivation and manurial experiments and work on padi soils 
have been continued during the year. In certain areas, more 
especially the important padi-growing district of Krian, a 
position has now been reached where two high-yielding strains 
can confidently be recommended for general cultivation over 
two large areas in each of which conditions are fairly uniform. 
Steps are being taken to encourage the exclusive use of these 
strains in their respective areas in order to provide the 
Government mill with large supplies of uniform grain and 
thereby to improve the quality of the rice produced, since mixed 
grain inevitably produces rice of poorer quality than uniform 


grain. 


Tobacco.—The position of tobacco cultivation in Malaya 
has been described in previous reports. The crop is grown 
entirely to supply the local demand and is sold on the cheapest 
market. During the recent slump many persons could not afford 
imported cigarettes of even the cheapest brands and used 
locally-grown tobacco in preference to none. With the return 
of better times the consumption of imported tobacco, especially 
cigarettes, has, as indicated by imports, shown a marked 
increase during 1934. 


In these circumstances there was naturally a smaller demand 
for the local product. Since the crop is of short duration and 
since much of it is grown in rotation with vegetables by Chinese 
market gardeners, the planted area can be rapidly adjusted to 
the demand. It is not surprising, therefore, that this area was 
only about 1,500 acres at the end of 1984 as compared with 2,000 
acres at the end of 1933. 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,300 acres was grown, 
ranged from $30 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $30 per picul. 


A sudden rise in the price in Perak during December to 
$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to a poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
has recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 19383. This marked increase 
provides a significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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is believed to have caused a reduction in the area planted with 
padi, a swing of the pendulum that has been experienced in the 
past. Certain schemes for providing controlled drainage or 
irrigation to some 30,000 acres of additional padi land are 
nearing completion, or are in progress. About half this area 
has already been taken up and planted. Crops already obtained 
in parts of these areas have been satisfactory and should 
increase in future years as the land is brought more fully under 
cultivation. 


A small self-contained padi mill to deal with the surplus 
crop in the Temerloh district of Pahang was erected by the 
Government of that State during the year. 


Further selection and testing of pure strains of padi, 
cultivation and manurial experiments and work on padi soils 
have been continued during the year. In certain areas, more 
especially the important padi-growing district of Krian, a 
position has now been reached where two high-yielding strains 
can confidently be recommended for general cultivation over 
two large areas in each of which conditions are fairly uniform. 
Steps are being taken to encourage the exclusive use of these 
strains in their respective areas in order to provide the 
Government mill with large supplies of uniform grain and 
thereby to improve the quality of the rice produced, since mixed 
grain inevitably produces rice of poorer quality than uniform 
grain. 


Tobacco.—The position of tobacco cultivation in Malaya 
has been described in previous reports. The crop is grown 
entirely to supply the local demand and is sold on the cheapest 
market. During the recent slump many persons could not afford 
imported cigarettes of even the cheapest brands and used 
locally-grown tobacco in preference to none. With the return 
of better times the consumption of imported tobacco, especially 
cigarettes, has, as indicated by imports, shown a marked 
increase during 1934. 


In these circumstances there was naturally a smaller demand 
for the local product. Since the crop is of short duration and 
since much of it is grown in rotation with vegetables by Chinese 
market gardeners, the planted area can be rapidly adjusted to 
the demand. It is not surprising, therefore, that this area was 
only about 1,500 acres at the end of 1984 as compared with 2,000 
acres at the end of 1938. 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,300 acres was grown, 
ranged from $30 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $30 per picul. 


A sudden rise in the price in Perak during December to 
$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to a poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
has recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 1983. This marked increase 
provides a significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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is believed to have caused a reduction in the area planted with 
padi, a swing of the pendulum that has been experienced in the 
past. Certain schemes for providing controlled drainage or 
irrigation to some 30,000 acres of additional padi land are 
nearing completion, or are in progress. About half this area 
has already been taken up and planted. Crops already obtained 
in parts of these areas have been satisfactory and should 
increase in future years as the land is brought more fully under 
cultivation. 


A small self-contained padi mill to deal with the surplus 
crop in the Temerloh district of Pahang was erected by the 
Government of that State during the year. 


Further selection and testing of pure strains of padi, 
cultivation and manurial experiments and work on padi soils 
have been continued during the year. In certain areas, more 
especially the important padi-growing district of Krian, a 
position has now been reached where two high-yielding strains 
can confidently be recommended for general cultivation over 
two large areas in each of which conditions are fairly uniform. 
Steps are being taken to encourage the exclusive use of these 
strains in their respective areas in order to provide the 
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locally-grown tobacco in preference to none. With the return 
of better times the consumption of imported tobacco, especially 
cigarettes, has, as indicated by imports, shown a marked 
increase during 1934. 


In these circumstances there was naturally a smaller demand 
for the local product. Since the crop is of short duration and 
since much of it is grown in rotation with vegetables by Chinese 
market gardeners, the planted area can be rapidly adjusted to 
the demand. It is not surprising, therefore, that this area was 
only about 1,500 acres at the end of 1934 as compared with 2,000 
acres at the end of 1933. 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,300 acres was grown, 
ranged from $30 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $30 per picul. 


A sudden rise in the price in Perak during December to 
$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to a poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
has recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 1933. This marked increase 
provides a: significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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is believed to have caused a reduction in the area planted with 
padi, a swing of the pendulum that has been experienced in the 
past. Certain schemes for providing controlled drainage or 
irrigation to some 30,000 acres of additional padi land are 
nearing completion, or are in progress. About half this area 
has already been taken up and planted. Crops already obtained 
in parts of these areas have been satisfactory and should 
increase in future years as the land is brought more fully under 
cultivation. 


A small self-contained padi mill to deal with the surplus 
crop in the Temerloh district of Pahang was erected by the 
Government of that State during the year. 
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have been continued during the year. In certain areas, more 
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entirely to supply the local demand and is sold on the cheapest 
market. During the recent slump many persons could not afford 
imported cigarettes of even the cheapest brands and used 
locally-grown tobacco in preference to none. With the return 
of better times the consumption of imported tobacco, especially 
cigarettes, has, as indicated by imports, shown a marked 
increase during 1984. 


In these circumstances there was naturally a smaller demand 
for the local product. Since the crop is of short duration and 
since much of it is grown in rotation with vegetables by Chinese 
market gardeners, the planted area can be rapidly adjusted to 
the demand. It is not surprising, therefore, that this area was 
only about 1,500 acres at the end of 1934 as compared with 2,000 
acres at the end of 1933. 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,300 acres was grown, 
ranged from $80 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $30 per picul. 


A sudden rise in the price in Perak during December to 
$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to @ poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
has recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 1933. This marked increase 
provides a significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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is believed to have caused a reduction in the area planted with 
padi, a swing of the pendulum that has been experienced in the 
past. Certain schemes for providing controlled drainage or 
irrigation to some 380,000 acres of additional padi land are 
nearing completion, or are in progress. About half this area 
has already been taken up and planted. Crops already obtained 
in parts of these areas have been satisfactory and should 
increase in future years as the land is brought more fully under 
cultivation. 


A small self-contained padi mill to deal with the surplus 
crop in the Temerloh district of Pahang was erected by the 
Government of that State during the year. 


Further selection and testing of pure strains of padi, 
cultivation and manurial experiments and work on padi soils 
have been continued during the year. In certain areas, more 
especially the important padi-growing district of Krian, 
position has now been reached where two high-yielding strains 
can confidently be recommended for general cultivation over 
two large areas in each of which conditions are fairly uniform. 
Steps are being taken to encourage the exclusive use of these 
strains in their respective areas in order to provide the 
Government mill with large supplies of uniform grain and 
thereby to improve the quality of the rice produced, since mixed 
grain inevitably produces rice of poorer quality than uniform 
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market. During the recent slump many persons could not afford 
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cigarettes, has, as indicated by imports, shown a marked 
increase during 1934. 
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market gardeners, the planted area can be rapidly adjusted to 
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and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 1933. This marked increase 
provides a significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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A small self-contained padi mill to deal with the surplus 
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for the local product. Since the crop is of short duration and 
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Prices varied widely in different localities and according to 
quality. For the greater part of the year, first quality sun-dried 
leaf in Perak, where an area of some 1,300 acres was grown, 
ranged from $30 to $45 per picul, while the top price in 
Selangor did not exceed $30 per picul. 


A sudden rise in the price in Perak during December to 
$60 per picul for first quality leaf indicated that production, 
at least in that State, had fallen below demand. This was 
attributed in part to reduction in the planted area and in part 
to a poor harvest caused by unfavourable weather conditions 
at the close of the year and by the increasing ravages of the 
stem borer. This pest has become prevalent in Perak and 
measures for its control are under consideration. 


Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease, the last of which 
has recently appeared in a few localities. 


Experiments on the flue curing of Virginian tobacco to 
produce a yellow leaf for cigarettes have not yet proved 
entirely successful. 


Fruit.—Both the half-yearly crops of tree fruits were in 
the Federated Malay States as a whole lighter than usual. Even 
in good seasons the supply is easily consumed locally. In 
consequence prices during 1934 were satisfactory to growers. 
Applications for planting material of good quality were numerous 
and considerably in excess of the supplies available at the 
Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and the local agricultural 
stations. Of other fruits the banana is the most important and 
occupied nearly 10,000 acres of land in the four States. 


The local production of fruit is largely augmented by supplies 
of both tropical and temperate fruits from most of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Vegetables.—The supply of vegetables to villages and towns 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese market gardeners, 
but is augmented by imports from the Netherlands Indies and 
elsewhere. One of the most important producing areas is the 
Kinta district of Perak from which exports by rail to the 
principal towns of the Peninsula amounted to 23,964 piculs as 
compared with 7,853 piculs in 1933. This marked increase 
provides a significant indication of the improved economic 
condition of the general population of Malaya. 
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Live Srocr. 


The dairy farm at Fraser’s Hill maintained the supply of 
milk, vegetables and eggs, but there were less visitors to the 
Hill than in the previous year which necessitated turning fresh 
milk into cream and selling surplus produce off the Hill at 
reduced prices. As a result the expenditure on the upkeep of 
the farm during the year was slightly in excess of the revenue 
obtained from sale of produce. 


The establishment of the cross-bred Friesian/Montgomery 
herd at the Stock Farm, Serdang, was further developed and 
there were 53 head of cattle of different ages on the farm at 
the close of the year. A portion of the milk supply from this 
farm is sold to Government hospitals and private consumers 
through a distributing agent in Kuala Lumpur. Provision has 
been made for the erection of an additional cattle byre next 
year to accommodate young stock. The revenue obtained from 
the sale of produce on this farm was again well in excess of 
the expenditure, a highly satisfactory position for this 
experimental undertaking. 


The reports of the Health Department on the quality of 
the milk from these farms show that bacteriologically it meets 
the standards laid down for ‘‘Certified’’ milk in England. 
Further, the milking herds have recently been thoroughly tested 
for tuberculosis and found to be free from this disease. 


The section of the farm devoted to pig-breeding has also 
proved most successful and 39 head of stock were sold for 
breeding purposes during the year. The herd was further 
improved by the importation of one Middle White boar and one 
Large Black boar from Australia and one Middle White gilt 
from Hongkong. 


The Chinese pig-breeders and market gardeners in Selangor 
have taken full advantage of the supply of pure-bred boars for the 
purpose of crossing with the native sows and it is estimated that 
as a result the number of cross-bred animals in the State of 
Selangor has increased from 4,000 at the end of 1933 to about 
10,000 head during the year. Cross-bred pigs are also 
becoming well known to the numerous market gardeners in the 
Kinta district of Perak. 


The services of a Poultry Instructor were retained throughout 
the year in the States of Selangor and Negri Sembilan. He 
continued to give talks on poultry management in the villages 
illustrated by models of suitable poultry houses and hygienic 
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food containers. Sets of lecture notes illustrated by models and 
lantern slides were provided for use with the rural lecture 
caravan. By these means much useful instruction was given on 
the better housing and feeding of village poultry. More 
attention to these matters is badly needed in order to assist 
the birds to resist the epidemic diseases which cause serious 
losses each year. 


Small flocks of pure-bred or cross-bred fowls have been 
established at several of the local agricultural stations in order 
to provide Malays and others interested in poultry keeping with 
a better type of bird. There is room for much improvement 
in the size of local eggs and in the size and growth rate of 
birds intended for table purposes. 


Live stock surveys indicate that there have been increases 
in numbers of animals in the cases of all species in Perak, and 
similar small increases in Pahang. In Negri Sembilan there 
have been decreases in all species except pigs, while in Selangor 
the position is practically stationary except in the case of pigs 
in which there has been a marked increase in the numbers 
maintained for breeding purposes. 


It is difficult to gauge the position in regard to poultry and 
it is doubtful that there is any great improvement in the types 
of birds reared by poultry keepers. Targe numbers of live 
poultry continue to be imported. 


It cannot be said that there has been any marked improve- 
ments in the breeding of cattle, buffaloes, and other animals. 
This is not anticipated until the problem is dealt with on lines 
suitable to the conditions obtaining in the districts. There has 
been evidence, however, that cattle owners wish to maintain 
and breed better animals, particularly cattle for dairying 
purposes. 


The buffalo shows in the Raub district (Pahang) again 
proved successful and these shows now include exhibits of 
cattle, goats and poultry. In addition to the work already in 
progress on buffalo breeding, the veterinary farm at Raub has 
extended its operations to inclide observations on the breeding 
and feeding of poultry and of goats. 


Importation of slaughter animals from outside the Federated 
Malay States has increased, no doubt ag the result of the general 
improvement in trade conditions. Importations of cattle and 
buffaloes from Siam via the East Coast Railway have increased 
during the year, 
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An outbreak of rinderpest at the Padang Besar Quarantine 
Station resulted in the closing of this station during November, 
and for the remainder of the year importation of cattle and 
buffaloes into the Federated Malay States via this station was 
prohibited. 


Outbreaks of haemorrhagic septicaemia were responsible 
for small losses of buffaloes in Pahang and Negri Sembilan, but 
spread of the infection was soon controlled. 


Rabies infection was confirmed in a dog at Taiping (Perak). 
A vigorous dog shooting policy was adopted by the Police 
Department in the area concerned, and thereafter no further 
case of rabies was reported at any place in the State. 


A trypanosome infection caused mortality amongst horses 
at Pekan (Pahang) and movement of horses out of that State 
was prohibited. 


Considerable attention has been given to research on poultry 
disease, and this has shown that the disease responsible for the 
greatest mortality in fowls is a highly infectious and fatal virus 
infection. The symptoms, course, and pathology of the disease 
have been established. Further research on the infection 
is in progress. Out of twenty-three outbreaks of disease 
amongst poultry in Perak, twenty-one were due to this virus 
infection. 


Investigations on protozoal blood infections of cattle and 
nutritional problems were commenced, and were in progress at 
the end of the year. 


The following table gives the live stock census during the 
year : 























State, Cattle, | Buttutoes. [Sheep] — pigs, | Dogs. | Horses. 
Perak ... ...| 26,040] 15,061 | 42,301] 48,638 |14,025 | 236 
Selangor... ...|.__-10,582 2,581 | 22,271 | 100,191 | 8,260] 127 
N. Sembilan ..) 7,730 | 12,282 | 22,460] 83,847 | 3,864 18 
Pahang ... J 4,658 | 19,891 | 17,805} 15,630 |... 20 

Total ...| 48,010 | 49,765 |104,427 | 198,306 |26,149| 401 
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The following return shows the imports into Malaya of 
meat and animal products, during the year: 


Articles. How counted. Quantity. Value in §. 

Cattle eae os Ma atts «Nos. «45,568... 1,941,596 
Swine ae “a sat eg 5 159,917... 2,734,504 
Sheep 3 «51,860... 871,873 
Goats anes Tg ves a 7,206... 88,463 
Milk (condensed, etc.) is nee Cases «++ 1,587,482... 7,493,465 
Butter sie os ee st Cwts. o» :16,434 ... 649,868 
Ghee Hp te Mele ett Tones! 56 700... 616,798 
Lard eS Bes ae se 3 ae 551... 185,378 
Eggs, fresh and salted... «. Per hundred... 371,855 ... 563,065 
Poultry— 

(a) Alive... oe se phe Nos. ss» 992,413... 424,034 

(6) Dead As ose Tons. me 81... 74,863 
Meat— 

(a) Beef frozen, salted, etc. ... oy sh 1,048... 391,914 

(6) Mutton and lamb, frozen ... a ee 445... 224,465 
Pig products— 

(2) Bacon and hams... aes De 331... 819,928 

(b) Pork, fresh, frozen and salted - ee 99 ... 69,994 

Forests. 


At a time when extensions of cultivation of so many 
economic crops are inhibited by the fear of overproduction, and 
it is becoming steadily clearer that vast areas of land in the 
tropics are likely to remain surplus to agricultural requirements 
for an indefinite time to come, it is appropriate to consider the 
uses to which such surplus lund can be put, and the abuses 
from which it should be safeguarded. The Federated Malay 
States, with only 16 per cent. of their total area alienated and 
the remainder unoccupied and under forest, mostly primaeval 
and uninhabited save for a very sparse population of aboriginals, 
has a special interest in this problem, the solution of which lies 
in the maintenance of the conservative forest policy followed 
hitherto. The Malay Peninsula is fortunate in that its forests 
are not exposed to the same destructive influences, mainly 
arising from the practice of shifting cultivation, as in other 
regions of the moist tropics. The damage done by Sakai 
clearings is not, on the whole, of a serious order: though 
potentially valuable timber may be destroyed, the character of 
the vegetation is not, as a rule, radically altered, nor is soil 
fertility impaired. 

While the problems of forest protection are relatively easy, 
those of forest utilization in the Federated Malay States are 


rather more formidable, mainly owing to the high cost of 
inland transport. Timber is a low-valued commodity, and there 
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are limits to the transport costs it will bear; and this accounts 
for most of the difficulties experienced in extending markets 
for the forest products of the Federation outside its own 
boundaries, and for the inability to make fuller use of its large 
surplus resources of timber, which are mainly situated in the 
State of Pahang. Where cheap water transport is available, 
as for the output of the Telok Anson sawmills, which goes mainly 
to Penang, or for the trade in saw-logs for the Singapore mills 
from the east coast of Pahang, there is less impediment to the 
traffic in timber, and exports from the Federated Malay States, 
mainly by these channels, reached a value of $624,254 in 1984 
as compared with $511,651 in 1983. 


Timber both for domestic consumption and for export has 
in past years been derived largely from the exploitation of forest 
on State lands, but this source of supply is steadily contracting 
with the exhaustion, in the Western States, of the timber on 
such lands; and a problem of increasing urgency is the 
organization of the reserved forests to yield a continuous supply 
of timber. Conversion of the primaeval jungle into regularly 
managed crops of young timber could formerly be effected over 
relatively large areas, and with a minimum of expenditure on 
cultural work, by a technique relying on the sale ‘‘standing’’ 
of trees of unwanted species for conversion into firewood; but 
the competition of hydro-electric power and imported fuels has 
reduced the firewood trade to a shadow of its former volume. 
Much of the material to be eliminated is now unsalable, and 
recourse must be had to departmental operations for destroying 
the unwanted trees where they stand. A feature of the vear 
was the development of a new system of tree poisoning which 
promises large reductions in the cost of such regenerative work. 


Three new sawmills of a small type suitable for dealing 
with the output of raw material from forests under conservative 
working were erected in Perak during the year, the suw-benches 
in two of them being of Singapore manufacture, and sturdy and 
serviceable if not highly finished. The extension of sawmill 
facilities in the Western States, and particularly in Negri 
Sembilan, is an urgent need, as the unreliability of the hand- 
sawyer has long been an obstacle to the development of the 
timber industry in the Federation. Another urgent requirement 
is the adoption of more efficient methods of extracting logs in lieu 
of the traditional practice of dragging by single buffalo, and 
hopes were entertained towards the close of the year of the 
introduction into Western Pahang from Johore of the so-called 
panglong method of extraction by slideway and tramway. 
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The trade with the United Kingdom in Malayan timbers 
showed a moderate increase during the year, but the Federated 
Malay States, owing to the poor prices offering for high-grade 
export material, the usual transport difficulties and the counter 
attractions of an active local demand, did not participate in the 
increase. There is however every reason to believe that the 
trade will be maintained by those Malayan producers who are 
favourably situated to engage in it, and that, as our timbers 
become better known in Europe, prices will rise to a level that 
will be attractive to sawmillers in the Federation. 

The area of reserves at the close of the year was 7,363 
square miles, and an additional area of 97 square miles was 
proposed for reservation. 

The financial outlook brightened considerably with an 
increase of forest revenue by 26 per cent. from $626,343 to 
$792,040. Expenditure having been still further reduced from 
$761,239 to $676,950, last year’s deficit of $134,896 was 
converted into a surplus of $115,090. 

Outturn figures for 1934 and 1933 (in brackets), in thousands 
of solid cubic feet, were: timber 6,948 (5,103), firewood 9,280 
(6,650) and charcoal 994 (802). 

The extent to which depletion of State land resources has 
proceeded in each State may be inferred from the percentage of 
the total outturn of timber and fuel derived from forest reserves 
which was 71 (69) for Selangor, 58 (55) for Perak, 42 (83) for 
Negri Sembilan, and 10 (8) for Pahang. Owing to insufliciency 
of local supplies to meet the strong demand for timber in the 
Kinta Valley, timber prices rule higher in Perak than elsewhere 
in the Peninsula. Correction of this tendency will be dependent 
on the provision of funds for the silvicultural work required 
to put larger areas of the reserves into a condition in which they 
can be exploited without impairing their future productivity. 

Revenue from minor forest produce continued to decline 
owing to a further large falling off in the output of jelutong: 
returns from superior damar and gutta percha on the other hand 
improved. Unfortunate as is the deterioration in the jelutong 
trade from the revenue standpoint, there is some comfort to be 
derived from the fact that the timber of this species appears to 
have good prospects in the export market. 

No new engineering projects of importance were launched 
in 1984, the Forest Engineer having been absent on leave during 
the greater part of the year. Existing tramways and the 
ropeway installation functioned satisfactorily, and a system of 
“semi-metalling’’ forest roads proved successful in Perak South. 
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Experiments with pneumatic-tyred carts for conveyance of logs 
and firewood were instituted in the same division, with the 
co-operation of Messrs. The Dunlop Rubber Co. (8.8.) Ltd., but 
while such vehicles show distinct promise for forest work, the 
question of the most suitable body-designs for the two purposes 
indicated had not been satisfactorily solved at the close of the 
year. 

The Timber Purchase Section bought less timber for the 
Railway Department owing to curtailment of the sleeper indent, 
purchases for that department amounting to $229,271 ($307,202), 
while business handled on behalf of other purchasers amounted 
to $55,803 ($18,246) and is expected to show a further large 
increase in 1935. 

Research on forest products, botany, wood technology and 
silviculture was carried on at the Forest Research Institute, 
Kepong, and the testing and preservative treatment of timber 
continued to be the subject of investigations at the Timber 
Research Laboratory, Sentul. It is hoped shortly to apply the 
results of research on wood preservation in the creosoting on 
a commercial scale of strong but not naturally durable hardwoods 
such as kempas. 

Federal and State duty posts held by officers of the 
Malayan forest cadre numbered 24 at the close of the year. 
The locally recruited English-speaking staff comprised three 
Extra Assistant Conservators and eight Sub-Assistants. The 
strength of the subordinate staff was 442, exclusive of 49 clerks, 
25 boatmen, and 16 technical and clerical subordinates in the 
Timber Research Laboratory and Timber Purchase Section. 


FISHERIES. 

The fishing industry throughout the Federated Malay 
States has shown a distinct improvement, and fishermen are 
getting slightly better prices. The general improvement in 
trade is responsible for it. 

Fishing was normal and the weather good. Exceptional 
conditions prevailed on the coast of Pahang owing to the mildness 
of the north-east monsoon, and the fishermen were able to go to 
sea to a much greater extent than usual during this season. 

Revenue during 1934 from the fees paid by the fishermen for 
their boats and gear amounted to $26,424 against $25,555 
in 1983. 

The total number of fishermen employed amounted to 
10,853 of whom 6,910 were Malays, 3,982 Chinese, 10 Indians 
and 1 of other. nationality. 
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Most of the experiments on fish salting, canning an 
cultivation of fresh water fish were performed in Singapore. 

Canning experiments have been continued, particularly with 
prawns which incidentally have proved to be diflicult to hand. 
Samples are being tested for their keeping qualities and furthe 
work is proceeding. 

Fresh water fish cultivation hag been continued, and 
attention is being turned to the local carp which seem to 
promise well as substitutes for imported fish. They possess 
the advantage of being native to the country and in consequence 
always available. They breed in captivity and produce 4 large 
number of young. 

The imported carp from China grow rapidly but do not 
breed, and supplies must be renewed yearly. The common cup 
from China will breed, but require a large area of still water 
with abundant water plants. 

An examination of the Pernk River below the Chenderoh 
Dam revealed abundant stocks of the normal river fish, and no 
shortage of fish was reported by the Malays living on the banks. 
The Chenderoh Dam does not appear to have had any adverse 
effect on the tish population. 

Investigations were continued in the Cameron Highlands 
prior to placing an order for a supply of trout eggs for stocking 
the rivers there during 1935. 

The fishery of Bukit Merah Reservoir is about normal again. 
Chenderoh continues to be good, and has become a_ vastly 
improved fishery, holding large stocks of valuable food fish. 


MANUFACTURES, 

There are but few manufacturing concerns in the Federated 
Malay States. They include four aerated water factories, one 
match factory, five distilleries, one plywood factory, two 
pineapple cunning factories, one cement works, and a few tile 
and brick factories. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Commerce, 

The aggregate declared value of the imports, exports and 
re-exports for the year 1984 amounts to $287 456,400, an increase 
of $108,441,315, or 60 per cent., compared with the year 1933. 

While the declared value of the imports has risen, this 
satisfactory increase in the aggregate value is due mainly to 
the increase in the market prices of rubber and tin. 
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The price of tin varied from $110.62} to $121 with an 
average of $114.48 per pikul in 1934 as against $99.81 per pikul 
in 1933. 


The price of rubber varied from 13% cents to 25g cents with 
an average of 20.6 cents per Ib. in 1934 us against 10.2 cents 
per lb. in 1983. 


The price of copra (sun dried) varied from $2.55 to $3.80 
and the average price for the year 1984 was $2.94 per pikul only, 
as against $3.89 per pikul in 1933. 


The totul value of the imports, exports and re-exports, 
including bullion and parcel post, for the last six years were as 
follows : 


Exports Favourable 
Year. Imports. and re-exports. trade balance. 
$ $ $ 
1929 ... 201,893,405 ... 349,012,595 ... 147,619,190 
19380... 168,020,418 ... 218,652,044 ... 45,631,626 
19381... 106,201,211... 125,177,183... 18,975,972 
1982... 71,183,301... 87,851,281... 16,717,980 
1983... 67,129,150... 111,885,985... 44,756,785 
19384... 84,781,059... 202,725,841... 117,994,282 


and the favourable trade balance for 1934, resulting from the 
improvement in the prices of tin and rubber, which have 
increased the value of the exports by nearly ninety million dollars 
may be considered extremely satisfactory. 


The increase in the purchasing power of the Federation is 
being reflected in the steady increase in the declared value of the 
imports into the Federation as shown by the quarterly figures 
given below: 


MercHANDISE, Parce, Post, BuLLion AND SPECIE. 


Imports. Exports. Re-exports. Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
First quarter, 1934 ... 18,272,948... 39,699,316... 957,283... 58,929,547 
Second ,, yy +e 20,012,978 ... 51,469,187... 1,180,036 ... 72,662,196 
Third, yy «+» 21,992,250... 49,752,996... 940,515... 72,685,761 


Fourth ,, yy vs 24,452,888... 57,385,147 ... 1,340,861 ... 83,178,896 





9... 198,3°6,646 ... 





Total... 84,731, 4,418 695 ... 227.456,400 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Wages and Cost of Living. 


The average weighted index of commodity prices, represented 
by 17 principal commodities (15 wholesale and 2 retail) increased 
by 40.5 per cent. as compared with 1933, due principally to 
increases in the prices of rubber, tin and pepper. There were 
increases also in the prices of damar and tea, while the prices 
of coconut oil, copra, palm-oil, rattans, rice and tapioca flake 
declined. There was an increase of 2.6 per cent. in the index 
of average retail food prices, and 3.9 per cent., 2.6 per cent. 
and 1.5 per cent. in the general cost of living for Asiatics, 
Eurasians and Europeans respectively. The rentals of residential 
houses in Kuala Lumpur did not change during the year. 


The general cost of living index numbers for the Asiatic, 
Eurasian and European standards as compared with 1914 and 
1933 were as follows: 

Percentage increase(+) 


Standard. 1914. 1933. 1934. or decrease(—) 

as compared with 1933. 
Asiatic ... 100 ... 99.8 ... 1038.2 ... +3.9 
Eurasian 100... 105.7... 108.5... +2.6 
European 100 ... 122.6 ... 124.4 ... +15 


The bulk of the labour in the Federated Malay States is 
employed on rubber estates and tin mines. The labour on the 
former is recruited mainly from Southern India while that on 
the latter is mainly Chinese. 


In October, 1928, as the result of an enquiry in the coastal 
districts of Selangor, the following standard rates of wages 


were fixed for South Indian labourers employed in those, 


districts : 
An adult male labourer, 50 cents a day; 


An adult female labourer, 40 cents a day. 


The rates were based on a standard budget, including food- 
stuffs, clothing, festival expenses, household equipment, savings, 
return passages to India and maintenance of dependants. 
Standard rates for the inland districts of Pahang were fixed at 
58 cents a day for each adult male and 46 cents a day for each 


adult female labourer. A subsequent enquiry, prompted by the 
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fall in commodity prices and the inability of employers to pay 
these rates, was held in the middle of 1980 and the standard 
rates were then reduced to the following: 


Coast Districts oF SELANGOR. 
40 cents a day for each adult male; 
32 ” #3 5 female. 


Intanp Districts oF PaHanc. 
47 cents a day for each adult male; 


37 ms - ms female, 


Standard rates are the minima paid in Government departments. 


The great improvement in the price of rubber during the 
year was rapidly reflected in an increased demand for labour 
and a consequent increase of wages and earnings. Whilst in 
January the minimum rates for a morning’s work of 6 to 64 hours 
were 28 cents for a man and 24 cents for a woman, in May it 
was possible to raise these rates to 35 cents and 28 cents, 
respectively, with sufficient afternoon work at proportionate rates 
to bring the earnings up to an average of 40 cents and 32 cents 
respectively. In the areas for which the higher standard rates 
had been prescribed, the corresponding rates similarly rose to 
40 cents and 82 cents. Actual earnings were in many cases above 
these levels, particularly in Negri Sembilan. 


Average commodity prices of the principal articles shown in 
the monthly trade returns increased by 40.5 per cent. as 
compared with 1933, due principally to the increase in the prices 
of rubber, pepper and tin. There were however scarcely any 
changes in the average total cost of the articles included in a 
typical South Indian labourer’s budget. The average price in 
Singapore of Rangoon rice, which is the staple article of diet 
for estate labourers, actually decreased by 9.2 per cent., being 
21 cents a gantang. 


The introduction of a rubber regulation scheme allowed 
estates which had been closed to start work again and others 
where a portion of the cultivated areas had been ‘‘resting’’ 
resumed operations at full pressure both as regards output of 
rubber and also field and maintenance work. Throughout the 
year there was a steady demand for labour which necessitated 
the resumption of assisted emigration from South India. This 
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was for the most part contined to non-recruited emigrants but 
the response again demonstrated the popularity of Malaya with 
South Indian workers who offered themselves in much greater 
numbers than it was considered advisable to accept. 


The wages of Chinese Jabourers on rubber estates were 
usually higher than those for South Indians, varying from 40 to 
65 cents a day. Of the labour engaged in mines some 20 per 
cent, is on contract, the balance being in receipt of wages. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Education. 


(a) General.—The expenditure upon education (including 
$64,517* spent by the Publie Works Department on the building 
and upkeep of schools) was $2,679,247. Of this sum, $412,288 
was paid in grants to English aided schools, $53,167 in grants to 
Tamil vernacular schools and $78,564 in grants to Chinese 
vernacular schools. The total revenue amounted to $479,599 of 
which the sum of $263,902 represents the proceeds of the 
cdueation rate, the remainder being derived from school fees 
und miscellaneous sources. The net expenditure on education 
wis therefore $2,199,648. 


Education facilities are provided in the Federated Malay 
States in English and in various vernacular languages—Malay, 
Chinese and Tamil. 


Schools are cither Government, aided by Government, ot 
private. 


All schools, i.e., places where ten or more persons are 
habitually taught in one or more classes (except where the 
teaching is of a purely religious character), and all supervisors, 
committees of management and teachers of schools must be 
registered in accordance with the Registration of Schools 
Enactment, 1934. In pursuance of the decentralisation policy 
of the Government the powers of the Chief Secretary have been 
handed over to the Resident in each State and those of the 
Federal Director and Assistant Directors of Education to State 
officers who are now called Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents of Education. 





* Excludes Public Works Department expenditure in Selangor. 
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(b) English Education.—The English schools are schools in 
which English is the medium of instruction. Few of the pupils 
are English speaking when they join, and the lowest class may 
be composed of children speaking between them some seven or 
eight different languages or dialects, those speaking one language 
or dialect being generally quite unable to understand those 
speaking any of the others. In the circumstances the use of 
the “direct method’’ of teaching English is practically obligatory. 
Children are accepted into the lowest class at the age of six or 
seven and they are given an education which ends as a rule with 
their presentation at the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination, though one or two stay on and prepare for the 
London Matriculation Examination. 


The fees are $30 (£3 10s.) a year for the first six years (i.e., 
for the years spent in the primary division of the school) and 
$48 (£5 12s.) a year for the remaining period. These rates 
remain in force for pupils enrolled prior to 1st January, 1934, 
but the rates for those enrolled on or after that date are $36 
(£4 48.) a year for the first eight years (i.e., up to and including 
Standard VI) and thereafter $72 (£8 88.) or $108 (£12 12s.) 
a year depending on the results of an examination, 50 per cent. 
of the pupils for whom places are available paying the lower fee 
and the remainder paying the higher one. 


Attendance is not compulsory. 


In 1934 there were 23 Government English schools for boys, 
and 12 grant-in-aid English schools for boys and 18 for girls. 
The total average enrolments were 6,180, 5,208 and 4,420, 
respectively, a total decrease of 440 on the 1933 figures. 


Of the 15,721 pupils in English schools at the end of the 
year, 13,125 were receiving elementary education (i.e., up to and 
including Standard VI) and 2,596 secondary education (i.e., above 
Standard VI). 


Two thousand one hundred and sixty-eight (or 16.5 per cent.) 
of those receiving elementary education and 1,080 (or 41.6 
per cent.) of those receiving secondary education were enjoying 
free education. The details of the nationalities so benefited were 
277 Europeans and Eurasians, 1,822 Malays, 840 Chinese, 
277 Indians and 82 others. On the whole 8,248 (or 20.7 per cent.) 
of the pupils were receiving free education. 


The Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, trains probationers for 
the Malay Administrative Service and for various Government 
departments. At the end of the year there were 112 students, 
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all boarders. The health of the boys was satisfactory during 
the year. The average strength of the Cadet Corps was 
three officers and 56 other ranks. The average strength of the 
Scouts was three officers, 42 scouts and 18 tenderfeet; the Acting 
Commissioner for Malaya inspected them in September and was 
satisfied with what he saw. The Troop took ps 
on 24th November in honour of Lord Baden-Powell. Football, 





toin the rally 


cricket and hockey are compulsory and tennis and fives were 
plaved regularly. The cost of running the College was $59,864. 
as against $61.703 in 1933. The fees collected from the 
Federated and Unfederated Malay States boys amounted to 
$4.660, as against $7.738 in 1933. The College is now taking 
the Cambridge Examinations in July instead of in December. 


The aided English schools are imanaged by various 
wnissionary = bodies—the Christian Brothers, the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. the Church of Eugland. the Idsisouth 
Brethren and the Sisters of the Holy Infant Jesus. 


The Government pays to such schools monthly grants equa’ 
to the difference between their revenue and approved expenditure. 
The approved expenditure includes Governinent rates of pay 
for the lay staff, rates and taxes on school premises, the cost 
of minor repairs and equipmnent, and salaries in respect of 
European missionary teachers at the rate of $3.000 (£350) a vear 
for ren mission and $1.800 (£210) a year for women 
missionaries. Allowances at these rates, however, are payable 
only to a number of such teachers—not exceeding 16 per cent. 
of the total authorised staff of the school in boys’ schools and 
ding 25 per cent. in girls’ schools. The other 
European inissionary teachers are paid at the rate of 
$1.440 (£168) a vear for men and $1,200 (£140) a year for women. 
fy Christian Brothers’ schools and Convent schools no distinction 
is made between European and Asiatic missionary teachers who 
are paid at a flat rate of $2,400 (£280) a vear for men and $1,500 
(€175) a year for women. Under certain conditions capital 
grants which may arnount to half the cost of approved new 
buildings are also paid by the Government. 














Owing to the financial position the Government restricted 
the payment of grant-in-aid for the period Ist January, 1934, to 
20th June, 1934, to five-sixths of the sum paid in respect of the 
corresponding period in 1932 and for the period Ist July. 1934, to 
31st December, 1934, to two-thirds of the sum actually paid in 
respect of the corresponding period in 1932. Government. 
however, excluded from this reduced grant-in-aid the liability foray 
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leave pay and passages in respect of one period of leave only 
after Ist January, 1984; i.e., such leave pay and passages were 
treated as additional to the reduced grant. 


There is no central college for the training of teachers for 
English schools. Such training was until recently supplied at 
normal classes held at certain centres in all States except Pahang; 
in Pahang correspondence classes took their place. These classes 
have been suspended temporarily. Examinations have to be 
passed at the end of each year of a three-year course, those 
for the first and third years being conducted by a central 
authority and that for the second year by the local Inspector 
of Schools and the Instructors. Student teachers who pass the 
third year examination become ‘‘trained teachers’. 


At the beginning of 1934 there were only third year students 
in Perak and Pahang. At the third year examination held in 
March, 1934, twenty-five students passed (19 men and six 
women); these twenty-five students completed the three-year 
course and became ‘“‘Trained Teachers’. 


At the end of the year four student scholars were in training 
in the third year of their course at Raffles College for work in 
classes in the secondary divisions of schools. Four student 
scholars completed their courses and obtained their diplomas 
in May. 

(c) Vocational and Industrial Education.—The Government 
Technical School, Kuala Lumpur, provides courses of training 
for students from the Publie Works, Railways, Electrical, and 
Posts and Telegraphs Departments, and gives accommodation 
also to a class conducted by the Survey Department for its own 
untrained subordinates. The number of students under instruc- 
tion in May (the end of the Technical School year) was 86. Of 
this number 42 (i.e., about 49 per cent.) were of Malay 
nationality. Five private (fee-paying) students were admitted 
at the beginning of the new session in July bringing the number 
of private pupils under instruction to 1J. At the end of the 
financial year there were 80 students, three of whom were 
undergoing a part-time course. During December, 11 students 
left to undergo a year’s practical instruction and five finished 
their course. The hostel which accommodates 60 students was 
oceupied by 40 in May and by 48 in December. It is apparent 
that interest in technical education is increasing. As an 
indication of the growth of local interest it is to be noted that 
no less than 78 entries were received for highly technical 
engineering subjects of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
Examinations in 1934, 


Technical 
education. 


Indostrial 
edaocatson 
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Tt was decided during the vear to transfer this school to 
the Selangor State Estimates as from January, 1935. 


The evening classes held in Kuala Lumpur for apprentices 
at the Railway Workshops were handed over to the Railway 
Department in September and are now under its control. 
Science classes were held at the Victoria Institution for pupils 
of the Methodist Boys’ School. 


There were 82 students drawn from all States of the 
Federation (36 from Selangor, 22 from Negri Sembilan, 8 from 
Perak and 16 from Pahang) in the Kuala Lumpur Trade School. 
Thirty-one students completed their course in June. of whom 
27 are known to have obtained employment. The number of 
new adinissions in July was increased to 40. To meet this 
increased enrolment. an extension of the building was made, and 
an additional fitting shop was built. A new hostel for the boys 
was provided on the first floor of Maxwell Road Sehool. The 
gymnasium building there was used as a dining hall and a new 
kitchen was built. The course on workshop mechanics was 
revised to provide more nearly the elementary standard required 
to enable a mechanic to use his tools intelligently. 


There were 74 students at the Trade School, Ipoh, 71 being 
Malays. Twenty-six completed the three years’ course in June. 
Most of them succeeded in getting employment. 


The average enrolment of the Trade School at Bagan Serai 
was 29. Carpentry classes are attached to 12 Malay schools in 
Perak; 34 students were examined by the Bagan Serai Instructor 
at the end of their three-year course and 30 passed. Training 
in carpentry appears to be a definite wage-earning asset. Boys 
who have passed out and have settled in their villages earn 
about $10 a month from carpentry as a spare time occupation. 
Some ex-students have opened a carpenter’s shop in Bagan 
Serai. They work on a co-operative basis and the number of 
workers varies with the amount of work in hand. At times 
there are only two or three hands but sometimes there are as 
many as seven or eight. 


The Trade School, Rembau, opened in 1980 to teach 
carpentry and wood-work, has now an enrolment of 12. 


(d) University and Collegiate (Post Secondary) Education.— 
The highest educational institutions in Malaya are the King 
Edward VII College of Medicine, Singapore. and Raffles College, 
Singapore. The course of the College of Medicine covers six 
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years and is recognised by the General Medical Council of the 
United Kingdom. Licentiates of the College are thus able to 
secure admission to the Colonial List of the Medical Register 
and to be registered as medical practitioners in any part of the 
British Dominions. 


Raffles College, Singapore, was opened in 1928 to place 
education of a University standard within the reach of all youths 
in British Malaya wha were capable of profiting by it, and to 
meet an urgent need for qualified teachers for secondary classes. 
It provides three-year courses in arts and science. Diplomas 
are awarded to successful students. 


The annual examination for the Queen’s Scholarships was 
held in October. Eighteen candidates sat for this examination. 
There was no candidate for the Malay scholarship. The 
scholarship open to all races was awarded to Benedict Ponniah 
of St. John’s Institution, Kuala Lumpur. He proposes to study 
law at Cambridge. 


(ce) Vernacular Education.—Malay vernacular education is 
entirely free. School buildings (as a rule), quarters for staff, 
staff, equipment and books are all provided by the Government. 


The aim in these schools is (i) to give a general and practical 
education to those boys who have no need for an education in 
English, and who will find employment either in agriculture 
or in appointments in which a knowledge of the vernacular is 
all that is required, and (ii) to provide a sound foundation in 
the vernacular on which an education in English can be 
superimposed for boys who desire to proceed eventually to an 
English school. 


The school course normally lasts five years, during which 
period the pupils pass through five standards. The subjects of 
the curriculum are reading and writing (in the Arabic and 
romanised script), composition, arithmetic, geography, Malay 
history, hygiene, drawing and physical training. Boys do 
basketry and gardening in addition, and girls do needlework and 
domestic science. 


In 1984 there were 451 schools for boys and 82 for girls:with 
average enrolments of 87,957 and 4,882. The Malay teaching 
staff numbered 1,475. The Javanese School at the Selborne 
Plantations, Padang Tungku, Pahang, was closed in May as a 
consequence of a reduction in the labour force. 


Malay 
vernacular 
schools. 





Chinese 
vernacular 
schools. 
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Those who are to become teachers in the Malay vernacular 
boys’ schools are selected from the pupils who have shown 
promise. As pupil-teachers they both teach and study till they 
attain their sixteenth birthday and then soon after sit for an 
examination qualifying for admission to the Sultan Idris Training 
College, Tanjong Malin. If they do sufficiently well they 
are accepted into the College and put through a three-year 
course. Graduates of the College are designated ‘“‘trained 
teachers”’. : 


At the end of the year there were 354 students at the Sultaa 
ldris Training College. One hundred and eighteen students 
completed their three-year course. The total expenditure was 
$93,036 (as against $113,873 in 19383), towards which the 
Untederated Malay States contributed $39,526 for _ their 
74 students. The balance was defrayed by the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States Covernments in 
the proportion of 1 to 2. The Translation Bur. au housed in the 
College continued to publish sehool books and light modern 
literature in the Malay language: the cost of the bureau was 
$13,201. 


In the Malay girls’ schools all general subjects were taught, 
a shortened form of the syllabus in the boys’ schools being 
attempted. In addition a full and detailed syllabus in needle- 
work, as well as in some craft selected specially for each State. 
was followed. In the Perak schools domestic science was taught, 
one whole day a week being given up to instruction in laundry. 
houseeraft and cookery. Drill and practical hygiene figured as 
subjects on every school time-table. In the absence of anything 
but the most spasmodic of training for Malay women teachers in 
such subjects us arithmetic, composition and geography, the 
curriculum for girls’ schools was planned to include a larger 
amount of the industrial work that was obviously more within 
the scope of the mistresses. 


The reconstruction of the Durian Daun Hospital buildings. 
Malacea, for the use of the Malay Women Teachers’ Training 
Centre, was nearing completion at the end of the year. The 
Centre will commence work early in 1935 when selected 
Federated Malay States students will be sent there for training. 


The two Government Chinese vernacular primary schools at 
Kuala Lumpur, namely, the Chinese Free School at Davidson 
Road and the Chinese Free Sehool at Sentul, continued to 
function satisfactorily. At the end of the year the former had « 
staff of one headmaster and seven. assistant teachers with an 
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enrolment of 252 students, while the lattcr had one headmaster 
and two assistant teachers with 98 students. The Davidson 
Road School showed a decrease of seven students against last 
year’s figure and the Sentul School showed a decrease of eight 
students. Both schools accommodate boys and girls and the 
education is free. 


The number of Chinese schools receiving grants-in-aid in 
1934 was 106 as in the previous year, Perak having 69 as against 
68 in 1933, Selangor 31 as against 32 in 1933, Negri Sembilan 
4 as in 1933 and Pahang 2 as in 1933. 


The grants to Chinese vernacular schools ure in two grades: 
bo ts sie «$10 per year per pupil 
TER a ee a ea 5 


in average attendance. In order to qualify for Grade I, schools 
must teach English for a certain number of howrs each day with 
reasonable efficiency and must employ for that purpose a teacher 
who holds the minimum qualification of a Junior Cambridge 
Certificate or a certificate recognised by the Director of 
Education as of equal value. 


” » 


There are facilities for the primary vernacular education of 
Chinese boys and girls in all villages of any size. Fees ranging 
from 50 cents to $2 a month are charged but parents who are 
poor are exempted from payment. Public schools which afford 
reasonable prospect of permanence and which have already 
received grants-in-aid are still receiving such grants according to 
their standard of teaching under the new grades now in force. 


There is no school in the Federated Malay States where 
only secondary education is given. There are, however, 
16 Chinese schools (9 in Perak, 4 in Selangor, 2 in Negri 
Sembilan and 1 in Pahang) which have developed beyond the 
primary stage (a six-year course) and have secondary departments. 
The secondary course provided in fully developed ‘‘Middle 
Schools’ in China lasts for six years, but in Malayan Chinese 
schools it is limited to three years, the first half of the full 
course. Fees are paid at the rate of about $3 to $4 a month. 
There were 622 boys attending these schools at the end of 1984. 


Secondary vernacular education for Chinese girls was 
provided at two girls’ schools and six mixed schools in Perak, at 
one girls’ school and two mixed schools in Selangor, at two 
mixed schools in Negri Sembilan and at one mixed school in 
Pahang. There were 271 girls attending these schools at the 


end of 1984. 


Tamil 
vernacular 
schools. 


Recreation. 


Music. 
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At the close of the vear there were 363 registered schools 
and 1,048 registered teachers. The total enrolment was 25,744, 
of whom 6,892 were girls. Compared with the previous year 
there is an increase of 5 schools, 161 teachers, 2,377 boys and 
1,097 girls. 

At the end of the year there were 13 Government Tamil 
vernacular schools—eight in Perak, four in Selangor and one in 
Negri Sembilan. In addition there were 251 aided schools (as 
against 204 in 1933). Though co-education is not a policy, 4 
number of girls attend these boys’ schools. In Perak there were 
two schools exclusively for girls; they were run by Roman 
Catholic missionaries. 

No fees are charged in estate schools but in some of the 
schools run by private bodies the pupils pay. There is usually 
an arrangement in such schools whereby poor children pay 
little or nothing. Government schools and private aided 
schools generally produce better work than the average estate 
school, but on estates where the labour force has been settled 
for years the standard of the work is as good as in town schools. 
Owing to lack of facilities and of trained teachers Tamil schools 
are generally behind Malay schools in such important subjects 
as drill, gardening and handwork. 

Grants-in-aid are paid at the rate of $6 per pupil per year. 

(/) Recreation, Music, Art and Drama.—Every encourage- 
ment was given to pupils to participate in school games. In 
alinost all English boys’ schools the maximum amount of games 
and organised) sports. normally of the ‘‘team’’ variety, is 
provided. Nearly all schools have one or more Scout Troops 
and some of the big schools have Cadet Corps in addition. 

Cricket grows more and more popular. Football (association). 
hockey. volley ball. basket ball, tennis and badminton are played 
at most schools. Rugby football is played and gymnastics 
provided at sume of the bigger schools. 

In all English gir! schools, as in boys’ schools, drill and 
games are now compulsory. Some girls’ schools play basket- 
ball and have tennis and badminton courts. 








Physical training reaches a good standard in Malay boys’ 
schools, and association football, encouraged by inter-school 
competitions. is much indulged in. 

Musie is taught in all Convent schools and occasionally 
elsewhere. Singing is taught in the lower forms of all schools. 
Most schools have gramnophones and a few have pianos. Cadet. 
Corps and a few Scout Troops have their own bands: : 
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Handwork is taught under the supervision of trained Henawork 

European mistresses in the primary and elementary departments. 
The following subjects were included in the curriculum: paper 
cutting, folding, tearing and modelling, cardboard modelling, 
clay and plasticine modelling, stick-laying, bead-stringing, paper 
flower making, raffia-work and wool-work. All English girls’ 
schools teach needlework; a very high standard is generally 
attained. 


The attempt at establishing a recognised Craft School at 
the Sultan Idris Training College was continued, the three 
chief crafts practised being cotton-printing, batek-printing and 
pottery-work, with such minor crafts as lampshade-making and 
book-binding, painting and stencilling. Interest in the revival 
of Malay crafts and the acquirement of new ones has been 
awakened. During the year several Malay youths, both in the 
district and from outside, have enrolled for study at the Craft 
School. 


The drama forms part of the English curriculum of all prama. 
Kiaglish schools. The lower standards act simple plays and 
drainatic stories. The senior boys and girls perform scenes from 
Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER X. 


Communications and Transport. 
Posts, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS. 

Postal facilities are provided in all the towns and larger’ posts, 
villages in the Federated Malay States. There are now 98 post 
offices at which officers of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
are employed and 68 places at which postal business is transacted 
by chandu clerks, station masters and others acting as postal 
agents. In the course of the year the post office at Labu (Negri 
Sembilan) was closed and a postal agency was opened there. 
The agencies at Sri Menanti (Negri Sembilan) and Kuala Sawah 
(Negri Sembilan) were closed. 


The number of posting boxes, exclusive of those in post 
offices and postal agencies, was 309 on the 31st December. 


During the year 145 licences for the sale of stamps and 226 
licences for the collection of letters for transmission to China 
under the clubbed packet system were issued. 


Money orders. 


Savings bank. 
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During the year a mail car service between Kajang and 
Semenyih was introduced, mails between these two places 
having previously been carried by a cycle postman. Also lower 
working costs resulted from calling for new tenders for motor 
mail contracts in Negri Sembilan. 


The year 1934 was one of interesting developments in the 
air mail services of Malaya. From the 29th March the combined 
air mail fee and postage for correspondence addressed to Great 
Britain and British possessions served through Great Britain, 
which had hitherto been calculated separately, were combined, 
and flat rates were charged. As a result of special arrangements 
with the British Post Office very considerable reductions in the 
combined flat rates to Great Britain via Imperial Airways were 
made from the 15th November. The revised combined flat rates 
on correspondence addressed to places in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland then became 25 cents per half ounce for letters 
and 15 cents per posteard. On the 19th December these reduced 
rates were extended to correspondence addressed to countries 
within the British Empire which are served through Great 
Britain. 


With effect from the 17th December, a new air mail service 
with Australia due to leave Singapore each Monday and operating 
in connection with the England-Singapore service of Imperial 
Airways, was inaugurated. These mails are due to reach Darwin 
each Tuesday and the various capitals of the Australian States 
within another two or three days. 


All air mail services operated on the whole with remarkable 
regularity. 


All post offices and several postal agencies transact money 
order business and during the year 277,142 money orders to the 
value of $10,799,188 were issued and paid, representing an 
increase of 20,832 in number and $8,737,700 in value over 1933 
figures. Telegraph money orders included in the main 1934 
total amounted to 12,865 in number and $1,264,770 in value. 


At the close of the year there were 60,005 depositors in the 
Federated Malay States Government Savings Bank, with a total 
sum of $6,592,089 standing to their credit. Deposits made during 
the year amounted to $4,449,071 and withdrawals to $3,464,035. 
Interest credited to depositors amounted to $162,593. The 
increase in the number of depositors was 16 per cent. and the 
increase in the total amount in deposit was 21 per cent. 
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There are 101 postal telegraph offices in the Federated Telegraphs- 


Malay States. During the year 193,636 telegrams were 
despatched and 212,019 were delivered, being an increase of 
approximately 9.5 per cent. in the number despatched and of 
approximately 5.7 per cent. in the number delivered as compared 
with 1933. The telegraph system worked _ satisfactorily 
throughout the year and there were no serious interruptions of 
communications. 

The teleprinter apparatus introduced to replace morse 
working on the principal telegraph circuits worked satisfactorily 
throughout the year. The future departmental policy will be to 
extend the use of teleprinters and the telephoning of telegrams, 
thus eventually eliminating the morse system except for wireless 
traffic. 


The Federated Malay States Railways’ telegraphs, 
telephones, block and tablet signalling systems, and other 
miscellaneous apparatus were maintained satisfactorily through- 
out the year in accordance with the Federated Malay States 
Railway Agreement No. 1502 of 1933. The more important 
work carried out in the Federated Malay States during the 
year consisted of the introduction of intermediate tablet working 
between Padang Jawa, Connaught Bridge junction and Klang 
during March. Ordinary tablet signalling on the Port Dickson- 
Seremban branch line was discontinued during December and 
the instruments and signalling wires were recovered. Towards the 
latter part of the year approximately 215 miles of spare overhead 
wires were recovered and the abandonment of an obsolete and 
faulty cable between the railway telephone exchange, 
Kuala Lumpur and Batu Junction, resulted in a reduction of 
130 miles of wire. 

The number of direct exchange lines connected to the 
Federated Malay States telephone system as at 31st December, 
1934, was 4,040, an increase of 270 as compared with the number 
at the end of 1933. 

The total number of telephone instruments was 6,223 and 
of other miscellaneous circuits 526. 


The revenue derived from telephones was $1,018,068. an 
increase of $83,165 over 1988. Of this revenue $397,217 was 
derived from trunk and junction services, an increase of $86,391 
over the previous year. 

Seventy-three public telephone exchanges were in operation 


in the Federated Malay States at the end of the year, one new 
tural semi-automatic exchange having been opened at Triang. 


peliwey. 
legra 
and allied 
services, 


Telephones. 


Wireles® 
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The manual exchanges at Sungei Besi and Ampang were 
converted to automatic working. The latter exchange was 
provided with an automatic unit, specially designed and 
constructed in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, which 
enables subscribers to dial direct to numbers on the Kuala 
Lumpur exchange in addition to Ampang numbers. The semi- 
automatic exchange at Puchong was also converted to full 
automatic working. 


Extensions of equipment were carried out at Cameron 
Highlands (automatic), Taiping und Pekan (manual). 


Rearrangements and extensions of trunk channels were 
carried out during the year, permitting a full range of trunk 
communication between all exchanges on the Malayan Trunk 
System, which comprises all exchanges in Straits Settlements, 
Federated Malay States, Johore and Kedah with the exception 
of Pekan (in Pahang) and a few minor exchanges in Kedah, 
where local circumstances do not permit of long distance working. 
The ‘‘Personal Call’’ service was also extended during the year 
to embrace all exchanges in the Malayan Trunk System. 


Radio telephone services with Bandoeng (Java) and Manila 
(Philippine Islands), whereby all exchanges in the Malayan 
Trunk System may communicate with all exchanges in Java and 
the majority of the exchanges in the Philippine Islands, were 
commenced during the year. 


Kuala Lumpur.—The Petaling Hill transmitting station 
and the Kenny Road receiving station worked satisfactorily 
throughout the year, the wireless services performed being: 


Petaling Hill—(Selangor). 


(a) Regular telegraph services with Kuantan and Sungei 
Lembing in Pahang and Grik in Upper Perak. 


(b) The meteorological bulletins broadcast from Hong 
Kong and Bangkok were received daily by Petaling 
Hill Station and supplied to the Meteorological 
Branch of the Survey Department. 


(c) Aircraft wireless services were maintained with 
“Imperial Airways’, ‘‘K.L.M. Air Service”, 
“Royal Air Force Flights’, ‘‘the Melbourne Air 
Race’’, and other miscellaneous flights. 
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(d) Emergency wireless telegraph services with Singapore 
and Penang, and with Kuala Lipis and Temerloh 
in Pahang, and with Kuala Krai and Kemubu in 
Kelantan. 


(e) Regular telephone service with Kuantan in Pahang. 


(f) Successful telephony tests have been made with 
Bangkok, and also with Medan direct, and with 
Macassar through Bandoeng. (Tests with Bombay 
were unsuccessful owing to the inadequate power 
of the Kuala Lumpur transmitter). 


(g) Broadcasting on behalf of the Malayan Amateur 
Radio Society was carried out three times weekly 
throughout the year. 


Traffic.—The total number of messages dealt with by the 
regular telegraph service between the Kuala Lumpur station 
and the stations at Grik and in Pahang was 38,478. This 
compares with 34,435 in 1933, an increase of approximately 
11.7 per cent. 


Broadcast Receiving Licences.—Seven hundred and _ sixty- 
nine licences for the use of wireless receiving apparatus were 
issued during the year as compared with 473 in 1933 representing 
an increase of approximately 62.6 per cent. on the 1933 figures. 


Broadcast Dealers’ Licences.—There were 48 licences in force 
on the 81st December, 1934. 


Individual Sale Licences.—Under the amended Wireless 
Telegraphy Regulations made under the Telegraphs Enactment, 
1933, and published as Federated Malay States Government 
Gazette Notification No. 5333 of the 2nd November, 1934, 
listeners desiring to sell their wireless sets are required to be 
licensed to make the sale. There were six individual sale 
licences issued from 2nd November, 1934, to 31st December, 
19384. 


The nett revenue collected by the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in 1934 was $2,274,508, an increase of $272,486 
compared with 1933. Annually recurrent expenditure amounted 
to $1,923,095 against $1,991,768 in the previous year, a decrease 
of $68,678. Special expenditure in 1984 amounted to $122.095. 
These revenue and expenditure figures do not include the value 
of services rendered free of charge by or to the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. 


Financial. 
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Raitways. 





The Federated Malay State 
in the Federated Malay 
Ietand, 


s Government owns the railways 
. the Straits Settlements 
and the 











Malacca. ¥) 







Jotore Bahru at the southern extremity of the Peninsula 
nespore Island to Gemas on the boundary between 
and the Federated Malay States. A causeway carrying 
the railway and a roadway across the Johore Straits connects 
the Isiand of Singapore with the mainland. At Gemas the 
line branches into the west and the east coast lines. 


The west coast line runs north-north-west through Negri 
Sembilan, Malacca, Selangor, Perak and Province Wellesley to 
Prai—the port opposite Penang Harbour about 488 miles from 
Singapore. From Bukit Mertajam, seven miles from Prai, the 
line proceeds through Province Wellesley and the Unfederated 
States of Kedah and Perlis to the Siamese frontier station of 
Padang Besar 580 miles from Singapore. Through traffic with 
the Royal State Railways of Siam was opened on the Ist July, 
1918, the distance between Singapore and Bangkok being 1,195 





miles. 


The east coast line proceeds northwards from Gemas 
through Negri Sembilan, Pahang and Kelantan terminating at 
the port of Tumpat. The length of the line is 328 miles and 
provides an alternative route to Siam from Singapore. A branch 
line 112 miles long from Pasir Mas in Kelantan to the Golok 
River at the Siamese boundary connects with the Siamese line 
running to Haad Yai Junction, 145 miles distant. the junction 
for the main Bangkok-Penang-Singapore line. Through working 
between the Federated Malay States and Kelantan via the Royal 
State Railways of Siam commenced on Ist November, 1921, and 
via the east coast line on 6th September, 1981. 


Branch lines connect the main line with the ports 
of Malacca, Port Dickson, Port Swettenham, Teluk Anson wharf 
and Port Weld all on the west coast. 


Uther branch lines are Ipoh-Tronoh, 15 miles, in Perak; and 
Kuang-Batang Berjuntai, 14 miles; Kuala Lumpur-Batu Caves, 
eight miles; Sungei Besi-Sultan Street, eight miles; and Sultan 
Street-Ampang, six miles, all in Selangor. 
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The total length of line (first track) now open to traffic under 
the Federated Malay States Railway Administration is 1,068 
miles. The line is of metre gauge. 


The day and night mail trains running between Singapore 
and Prai (for Penang) are provided with restaurant or buffet 
parlour cars and sleeping saloons. 


There are 214 permanent stations and 72 flag stations. 


The expenditure on Capital Account amounted to Financial. 
$235,288,207 on 81st December, 1934, of which $49,735,103 
was met from Loan Funds, $188,520,303 from Revenue 
Advances and $2,032,801 from Railway Revenue. 


The receipts in 1934 from all sources were $11,284,147, an 
increase of 24.87 per cent. compared with 1933. Expenditure 
chargeable to Revenue Account excluding Renewals Fund 
contribution amounted to $9,709,390, a decrease of 12.34 
per cent. 


The receipts from all sources were $1,574,757 more than 
the total expenditure on all services and this sum has been 
transferred as part contribution to the Railway Renewals Fund. 


During the year, expenditure on Capital Account was capital 
$17,540 compared with $186,546 in 1938. A reduction of *Pendture 
$144,684 has been made in the Capital Account representing the 
value of retired assets. 


The nett expenditure from the Railway Renewals Fund Renewals 
during the year amounted to $435,883 compared with $489,631 """* 
in 1983. The balance standing to the credit of the Fund at 
31st December, 19384, was $7,478,164, the corresponding figure 
at 31st December, 1938, being $6,339,290. 


The receipts from passenger train traffic amounted to Passenger 
$3,958,677 compared with $3,121,302 in 1933, an increase of ‘#it tatic. 
$837,375 (26.83 per cent.) 


The receipts from goods train traftic amounted to $5,256,109 goods train 
Compared with $8,988,231 in 1933, an increase of $1,267,878 ‘*%. 
(31.79 per cent.). 


The receipts from road motor collection and delivery services Road motor 
transport 


amounted to $144,219 compared with $109,989 in 1933, an service. 
mcrease of $34,230 (81.12 per cent.). 


Miscellaneous 
services 
(docks, 
ferries, rents, 
ete.). 


Railway Board. 
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Miscellaneous services produced receipts to the amount of 
$1,925,142 during the year compared with $1,817,254 in the 
previous year, an increase of $107,888 (5.94 per cent.). 


The Railway Board, composed of four official and seven 
unofficial members, held three meetings during the year. 


Roaps. 

Roads have been upkept as efficiently as available funds 
permitted, but, in view of the continued increase in the volume 
of traffic, their condition is still a source of anxiety to engineers 
responsible for maintenance. 


A study of maintenance figures shows that Class [IT roads 
cost as much in maintenance as those of Class II, and that the 
upkeep of timber bridges is a definite drain on the maintenance 
vote. Replacement of bridges of this type, of which there are 
still a large number, would be a measure of economy to be 
pursued when conditions allow. 


The amount collected in tolls from the Iskandar and 
Blanja Bridges in Perak was $56,018, representing an increase 
of 27 per cent. on the 1938 figure. It is interesting to note that 
hired cars were responsible for the highest percentage increase. 


In Pahang during 1934 there was a storm of abnormal severity 
which caused considerable damage to the Ginting Simpah Road 
between miles 83 and 88. The road was closed for four days 
owing to fallen trees, debris, slips, washouts of bank, ete. A 
special provision of $18,000 was granted to repair the damage 
and the work was completed by 1st May, 1934. 

The experimental stretches of rubber roadways laid down in 
Kuala Lumpur have, on the whole, worn well, but it has been 
necessary, here and there, to refix the edges with bitumen. 

The total mileage of metalled and gravelled road upkept 
from the maintenance vote was 2,707 including 1,821 miles or 
67 per cent. of roads bituminously treated. 

The average cost per mile of road upkept was $555 compared 
with $512 per mile in 1983 and $577 and $1,070 in 1932 and 
1931 respectively. 

The total expenditure on maintenance of metalled roads was 
$1,501,788 as compared with $1,467,750 and $1,654,753 in the 
two preceding years. 

In addition to metalled roads 181 miles of unmetalled roads 
and 1,507 miles of bridle-paths were maintained. 
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SHIPPING. 
The number and tonnage of merchant vessels entered and 
cleared at Port Swettenham during the last three years were as 


follows : = 


Number of vessels. Tons. 
1932... Or, aie 2,596 2% 5,925,736 
1933... sf bee 2,666 oe 5,863,698 
1934... ie an 2,873 ners 6,378,361 


The number and tonnage of ocean-going steamers entered 
and cleared at this port were as follows: 


Number of vessels. Tons. 
19382... aes ets 1,314 oe 5,250,130 
1933... ei ar 1,690 Apa 5,358,614 
1934... Aste wea 1,869 ae 5,882,621 


The number of ocean-going steamers which came alongside 
the wharf was 307 against 256 in 1933. The largest vessel 
entering the port was s.s. ‘‘Philoctetes’’ (British) of 11,446 tons. 
The deepest draft vessel entering the port was s.s. ‘‘Menelaus”’ 
(British) drawing 31’ of water. 

The following table shows the nationality, number and 
tonnage of ocean-guing merchant vessels entered and cleared at 
Port Swettenham during 1934: 





Entered. Cleared. Total. 

Nationality. Ps ~. a Fee ae Cae 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
American PS, 44,340 ... 12 44,340... 24 88,680 
British .. 658 2,239,493 ... 655 2,233,986 ... 1,313 4,473,479 
Danish «. 438 158,725 .. 48 158,725... 86 317,450 
Dutch v.81 158,975 ... 81 158,975 ... 162 317,950 
German «=. 389 175,760... 39 =175,760 ... 78 351,520 
Japanese v.20 84.633 ... 20 84,633 ... 40 169,266 
Norwegian... 70 73,004... 70 73,004... 140 146,008 
Siamese 13 9,134 ... 13 9,134... 26 18,268 





936 2,944,064 ... 933 2,938,557 ... 1,869 5,882,621 





A reduction of 10 per cent. on all pilotage fees was still in 
effect. 

Am SERVICES. 

There is an excellent landing ground at Taiping, Perak, 
completed in November, 1931. It is about two miles from the 
town, is roughly 1,000 yards square and is suitable for all air- 
craft in all weathers. Eighty-seven aeroplanes made use of the 
ground during the year. In Kuala Kangsar district, investi- 
gations have been proceeding with a view to providing an 
emergency landing ground 1,000 yards by 300 yards at Simpang 
Ampat, and this work is now in hand. In Ipoh, a site for an ‘‘L”’ 
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shaped landing ground has been selected adjacent to the left bank 
of the Pinji River about two miles south-east of Ipoh. The 
landing ground at Port Swettenham is incomplete and is still in 
the experimental stage. It is not yet fit for use by aircraft. 
In Kuala Lumpur there is a landing ground which is used also 
by the local Flying Club. It is at present being improved by 
sub-soil drainage—a temporary ground being in use during 
operations. The Kuantan River is suitable for the alighting of 
seaplanes, and flying boats from Singapore have already on 
occasions alighted there. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Banking, Currency, Weights and Measures. 
BANKING. 

The principal banks doing business in the Federated Malay 
States are as follows: 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China—6 branches. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation— 
2 branches. 

The Mercantile Bank of India Limited—4 branches. 

There are no agricultural or co-operative banks in the 
Federation but agricultural and building loans are granted by 
the Planters’ Louns Board—a Government institution with 
a capital of $4,000.000. 

Currency. 

The standard coin is the Straits Settlements dollar with 
a par value of two shillings and four pence. 

Currency notes issued by the Straits Settlements Currency 
Commissioners together with the Straits Settlements silver dollar 
and fifty-cent piece are legal tender to any amount throughout 
the Federation. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Under Enactment 16 of 1921 the standard weights and 
measures are : 

(i) The Imperial standard pound. 


(ii) zm 7 yard. 
(iii) 9 i gallon. 
Other weights in common use are: 
10 huns a ons OS « =1 chi 
10 chi on bie nee ... =1 tahil (1} 02.) 
16 tahils ag ve fe v.  =1 kati 
100 katies ae ae ...  =1 pikul (1333 lbs.) 


40 pikuls... a ras «. =1 koyan 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Public Works. 
The total expenditure of the department was $3,989,169 
out of an authorised provision of $4,643,919. 


Reductions on the provision and savings effected during 
the year were as follows: 
(a) Annually Recurrent pa a --» $165,410 
(b) Other Charges and Special Expenditure 10,770 
(c) Special Services: 
Loan and Revenue Accounts ... ast 478,570 


$654,750 





The value of work carried out by the Public Works 
Department for other departments amounted to $93,131, 
bringing the total expenditure for the year to $4,082,300. 

The expenditure of $3,989,169 was made up as follows: 

(a) Annually Recurrent ee oe - $3,501,438 
(b) Other Charges and Special Expenditure 56,373 
(c) Special Services : 

Loan and Revenue Accounts ... ae 431,363 


$3,989,169 


The corresponding figures for 1938 were: 


Annually Recurrent... 4 ... $4,088,634 
Other Charges and Special meee us 4,720 
Special Services aoe a oe dae 796,098 


$4,889,452 


being a decrease of $900,283. 


The comparative percentages of expenditure to authorised 
provision in 1934, 1983 and 1982 were as follows: 


1934. 1933. 1932. 

(a) Annually Recurrent «. 95.52... 98.138... 87.89 
(b) Other Charges and Special 

Expenditure... .. 83.96 ... 84.03 ... 48.73 


(c) Special Services ... - 47,30... 88.05 ... 84.50 
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Maintenance of the Krian irrigation works has been 
satisfactorily carried out during the year at a cost of $59,710 and 
embraced the upkeep of: 


the irrigation reservoir and headworks; 
48.55 miles of main canal; 

252.46 miles of distributaries; 

261.05 miles of drains; 

283 water-gates; 

103 syphons; and 

68.3 miles of bunds. 


The balance sheet is satisfactory as compared with previous 
years, the excess of revenue over expenditure being $28,154 as 
compared with $26,413 in 1933 and $19,598 in 1932. Under 
Capital Expenditure there were additions amounting to $141,441 
in respect of the extension scheme and the installation of 
syphons and pipe-gates. 


The Bagan Datoh drainage area was maintained in good 
working order at a cost of $38,364 which represents 83 cents per 
acre of alienated land or 79 cents per acre on the whole area. 
Approximately $17,500 was spent on maintenance of drains 
including desilting, $12,300 on the coast bund and $5,800 on 
water-gates. 27.5 miles of drains were desilted at a cost of 
$308 per mile. 


Although construction work on the first stage of the Sungei 
Manik irrigation area was not quite completed it was decided 
to irrigate in all areas where a water command was available. 
Approximately 1,550 acres of land were planted with padi and a 
further 900 acres were in course of planting at the end of the 
yoar. The new irrigation works, where tested, were efficient and 
sutisfactory. A large area of jungle (approximately 1,727 acres) 
was felled by incoming cultivators during the year. The question 
of colonization of the area has received careful consideration and 
in regard to progress, 4,000 acres have been surveyed, 1,000 
acres are awaiting survey, and 8,170 acres have been alienated. 
One thousand nine hundred and forty-seven acres of padi were 
planted this year in a cleared area of 2,500 acres. 


Owing to @ somewhat serious increase in the incidence of 
malaria at Batu Gajah which was traced to swamp breeding 
anopholine mosquitoes, funds were provided in April, 1934, for 
the reclamation of swamp areas bordering the town. ‘The 
methods of reclamation adopted were three-fold: namely, sliming 
from small streams by discharging slimes from nearby tin mines 
into the streams and depositing on the areas; filling certain 
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areas adjacent to the Kinta River by pumping sand from the 
river on to the area by suction dredgers and regrading the 
channel by use of the dipper dredger to improve drainage. 
These methods besides providing for reclamation of the swamp 
area have also the advantage of improving the river channel and 
protecting the town from flooding. At the end of the year 
it was estimated that roughly 8,000 cubic yards of slimes had 
been deposited on the area, 61,500 cubic yards of sand pumped 
from the river and 10,250 cubic yards of material (mainly clay) 
dug from the flood channel and used in making up the bunds. 

The amount spent during the year on the dredging 
of the Larut River was $34,141 and the total cost of the 
work amounted to $55,676 against an estimate of $58,000. 
The total estimated yardage of materials removed from the river 
course amounted to 190,038 cubic yards and the cost per cubic 
yard was 23 cents exclusive of $12,435 spent in transporting the 
dredger to and from the site. This work should effect a lasting 
improvement to the river and riparian area but periodic 
maintenance dredging will be necessary. The agricultural lands 
which will benefit from this work have been declared a drainage 
area and it is proposed to impose a drainage rate to recover a 
portion of the capital cost and provide for maintenance. 

The first pumping scheme of the riverine areas in Perak, 
comprising Bota and Lambor Kanan, was nearing completion at 
the end of the year, the only outstanding item being the 
completion of installation of the pumping set. It was formerly 
anticipated that the scheme would have been in operation before 
the close of the year but late delivery of the plant followed by 
very wet weather caused considerable delay. 

Funds for the commencement of construction of the Krian 
irrigation extension scheme were made available in May, 1934, 
and a start was made in June. The cost of the scheme is spread 
over a three-year programme and the total estimated cost is 
$375,000 which will be borne in equal shares by the Colonial 
Government and Perak. The amount provided for 1934 was 
$128,000 of which $122,651 was spent. The work carried out 
during the year under the various headings was as follows: 


(a) Increasing capacity of main canal ... $82,516 
(b) Extension to Sungei Acheh area in 
Province Wellesley... oN es 7,452 


(c) Extension to Kurau forest reserve area 30,153 
For the work under (a) two dragline excavators were purchased 
through the Crown Agents and put to work towards the end of 
the year. The scheme provides for increased supply of 
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irrigation water by diversion of the waters of the Sungei Ijok 
to Bukit Merah reservoir, extension of irrigation to 4,550 acres 
of existing padi lands in Province Wellesley; extension of 
irrigation to a new coastal area embracing approximately 3,000 
acres; extension of irrigation to a new area of approximately 
750 acres near Bukit Merah and general improvement in supply 
to the whole of the area comprised in the existing schemes. 
The area covered by the existing works amounts to approxi- 
mately 50,000 acres and with the extensions now in hand this 
will be increased to 60,000 acres. 


Sungei Manik Irrigation Scheme (Second Stage).—A contract 
was let for jungle clearing on the line of the river bund reserve 
on the right bank of Sungei Batang Padang and work commenced 
in June. Work is being kept, as far as possible, at an economical 
distance ahead of the bund construction contract. 


A contract was let for the construction of a bund on the 
right bank of Sungei Batang Padang between the Kampar- 
Degong road bridge and the railway bridge (a total length of 
approximately 480 chains). This contract involves 144,500 
cubic yards of earthwork and is being done by means of a 
“‘Priestman’’ dragline excavator. Work commenced at the end 
of August and by the end of the year the machine had placed 
spoil for approximately 170 chains of bund. 


Controlled Drainage Scheme, Panchang Bedena Padi Area.— 
Satisfactory progress has been made in this, the third year of 
construction. The construction of the main drain which had been 
proceeding from both ends was completed on the 25th September 
when the two headings met and water control and access in the 
area was much improved. All the control gates were completed 
by the end of the year. 


It was found possible to maintain in employment, through 
petty contracts, from 250 to 300 local men principally on drains 
und bund construction and this should be a useful source of ready 
money in the area and assist the settlers in opening up their 
lands. 

The expenditure for the year was $79,012 against a provision 
of $100,000, making a total expenditure on the scheme to date 
of $280,451. 

There has been constructed in all four main water control 
gates and 20 subsidiary gates, 124 miles of main drain and bund, 
354 miles of subsidiary drain and bund and 12 miles of outer bund 
or a total length of bunds that would stretch from Kuala Lumpur 
to Tanjong Malim. 
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Drainage and Bunding of the Sabak Bernam Peninsula.— 
The bund to the west of Sungei Tengar is being constructed 
by hand and by the end of the year only some 20 chains out of 
a total length of 348 chains remained uncompleted. This work 
was done by Malay labour at a uniform rate of 35 cents per cubic 
yard except in cases where a longer lead increased the cost. 
The Malay labour worked very satisfactorily in dry weather but 
progress was very slow in the wet months. 


A contract was let in February for the construction 
of the bund to the east of Sungei Tengar by means of a 
“Priestman’’ dragline mechanical excavator. The length of 
bund included in this contract is 15 miles and the yardage 
involved is 305,700, the contract cost per cubic yard being 
26 cents. Work commenced in May and by the end of the 
year the machine had placed spoil for 885 chains of bund. 


The approved expenditure for the completed scheme is 
$180,000 and the expenditure to the end of the year is as 
follows : 


Total expenditure in 1933 ott kof $ 6,783 
f a 1934 hd et 75,908 
Total ... $82,686 


Four water gates were constructed at Sungei Tengar, Parit 
Bahru, Bagan Nakhoda Omar and Sungei Banting. 


Training of the Selangor River at Kuala Kubu.—The object 
of the scheme is to train the river to a defined channel along 
the right flank of the valley so as to stabilise the deposits of 
silt washed into the valley as the result of uncontrolled hill 
mining in the past and to permit of dredging the reclaimed flats 
for tin and also the old township of Kuala Kubu. Work was 
started in February when contracts were let for the concrete 
and masonry spillway between the Rest-house hill and the right 
bank, and for the excavation of the cut for part of the 
channel behind the old site of the District Officer’s quarters. 
The spillway was completed satisfactorily in September. 


Sungei Buloh Irrigation Scheme.—The construction of the 
tali ayers for this scheme was completed during the first six 
months of the year, the greatest difficulty being experienced in 
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getting the local Malays to work satisfactorily. It is 
disappointing to record that no advantage was taken of the 
irrigation facilities provided during this padi season. The 
scheme originally provided for the construction of the headworks 
and the two main tali ayers. In order to assist the cultivators, 
a plan was prepared for the layout of the distributaries for 
200 acres near the 18th mile village. When this area is settled, 
the remainder of the irrigated area will be dealt with in a similar 
manner. In order to improve the drainage of the lower portion 
ot the scheme the Sungei Buloh was cleared and snagged from 
the Elmina Estate access road up through the scheme. 


Ulu Gombak Irrigation Scheme.—The scheme provides a 
permanent dam and intake and improvements to the tali ayers 
of the Gombak valley sawahs. The concrete dam was completed 
satisfactorily in October and the tali ayers and syphons before 
the close of the year. These works should greatly improve 
facilities for padi cultivation as the brushwood dams previously 
in use were unreliable in the swiftly flowing stream and it is 
hoped full use will be made by the cultivators of the increased 
water supply now available. 


Small irrigation schemes were completed in Negri Sembilan 
at Gadong and Mampong. A contract for the construction of a 
dam, intake, channels and syphons to irrigate 564 acres at Labu 
was let near the close of the year. Plans were in preparation 
throughout the year for a controlled water supply in the 
Menyala Valley near Port Dickson—an area of 505 acres at 
present in jungle. 


Construction work on the Sungei Blat (Kuantan) irrigation 
scheme was continued throughout the year. The total area 
within the bunds constructed to date is 1,171 acres and the 
cost per acre works out at $17.50 for a purely controlled 
drainage scheme. Twenty-eight acres of reserves half a chain 
wide were cleared along the drains and bund. A total of 
624 chains of bunds and drains were completed this year and 
maintained. Seven control gates were constructed. 


At Padang Kangsar, Pulau Tawar, Lipis district, a scheme 
for irrigation by inundation was drawn up early in the year and 
the contract for the construction of a dam 28 feet high, control 
works and a spillway was let in June. Progress on this was 
very slow at the start, later inclement weather was encountered 
and further delays ensued. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Justice and Police. 


ConsTITUTION oF THE CouRTs. 
The Courts of the Federated Malay States are constituted 

under the Courts Enactment, 1918, and are as follows: 

(a) The Supreme Court comprising the Court of Appeal 

and the Court of a Judge; 

(b) Courts of a Magistrate of the First Class; 

(c) Courts of a Magistrate of the Second Class; 

(d) Courts of a Kathi and Courts of an Assistant Kathi, 

(e) Courts of a Penghulu. 


The Supreme Court is a Court of Record and generally, in 
original jurisdiction, has the same jurisdiction and authority as 
is exercised in England by the Chancery and King’s Bench 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice. The establishment 
consists of a Chief Justice and three Judges, but the Chief 
Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of the Colony and the 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Johore are ex-officio Judges of 
the Supreme Court of the Federated Malay States and vice versa. 
The Chief Justice and Judges are appointed by the High 
Commissioner, who may also appoint any fit and proper person 
to act temporarily as Chief Justice or as a Judge, and may 
terminate any such appointment. 


Magistrates are appointed by the Resident by name or 
office. Appointments have always been made from members of 
the Malayan Civil and Malay Administrative Services, and all 
District Officers and some Assistant District Officers are 
Magistrates of the First Class ex officio. The powers of 
Magistrates are defined by the Courts Enactment, the Procedure 
Codes and other miscellaneous Enactments. Generally, every 
member of the Civil and Administrative Services referred to is 
required to pass an examination in law before performing the 
duties of a Magistrate. 

The Courts of Kathis and Assistant Kathis deal with matters 
of Muhammadan religion and law and the powers of the presiding 
officer are regulated by the terms of his letter of appointment. 


An appeal against the decision of a Kathi or Assistant Kathi 
lies to the State Council and not to any Court. 

The Courts of Penghulus deal with petty civil suits between 
Asiatics and with such other matters as a Penghulu is authorised 
to deal with by law or by the terms of his appointment. An 
appeal against the decision of a Penghulu lies to the Court of a 
Magistrate of the First Class. 


a4 


Jn adastion te the ateove the Warden of Mines bolds a Cour 
Goustituted under the Mining Enactment. 1928. for the decision 
of disputes arising In connection with mining matters and the 
Controller of Labour has a jurisdiction under the Labour Code. 
1923. in disputes as wo wages where labourers of Chinese 
nationality are concerned. Appeals lie direct to the Supreme 
Court. 

PoLice. 

In cach of the four States of Perak. Selangor, 
Negri Sembilun and Pahang the Police Contingent is in charge 
of a Chief Police Officer with the rank of Deputy Commissioner. 
who, subject to the general direction of the Commissioner of 
Police, Federated Malay States, is responsible to the British 
Resident for the efficiency of his Contingent. A fifth Contingent 
exists in the Depot at Kuala Lumpur under the Commandant, 
an Officer also of the rank of Deputy Commissioner, who is 
responsible to the Commissioner of Police for the enrolment and 
training of recruits und for the efficiency of the main reserve. 


In addition there is also in Kuala Lumpur the Head- 
quarters stuff made up of the staff of the Commissioner of 
Folice, the Criminal Intelligence Branch, which co-ordinates 
criminal und political information in the Federated Malay 
States, and the Criminal Registry or Finger-print Bureau, which 
serves not only the Federated Malay States but also the Straits 
Settlements and the Unfederated Malay States of Johore, Kedah, 
Trengganu and Kelantan, besides corresponding with India, 
Hong Kong, Netherlands Indies, Siam and Indo-China. 


The Federated Malay States Police cadre provides for 16 
Lritish officers for service on deputation in Unfederated Malay 
Htales und the Federated Malay States Railway Police. 


The total approved strength of the Police Force is 8,934 
comprised as follows: 
108 British officers; 
55 Malay and other Asiatic officers; 
2,801 Malay rank and file; 
1,251 Northern Indian subordinate police officers and 
constables; 
uz4 Detectives (of various nationalities). 
In addition there is a Veterinary Police Force of 68 Malays and 
Judians which, for disciplinary purposes and reasons of economy, 
is housed in police barracks and is paid from police votes, 
though undew the direction of the Veterinary Department. 
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There were no important modifications of the approved 
establishment in 1934. 


During the year 239 Malays were enrolled, 195 were natives 
of the Federated Malay States and 44 of Malacca and Penang; 
there was no shortage of applicants. Recruiting of Northern 
Indians was resumed for the first time since December, 1931, 
and 83 were enrolled; the physical standard of recruits of both 
nationalities was up to the average. 


Lack of unemployment and cheapness of rice, the staple 
food of the Chinese, combined with the higher prices of tin and 
rubber provided conditions favourable to a decrease in crime. 
The figures for 1934 were satisfactory. 


Offences of all kinds reported at police stations during the 
year totalled 97,920 compared with 98,677 in 1933. Of this 
total, 6,600 were reports of seizable offences, a figure which 
compares with 9,065 the previous year. At the close of the year 
2,121 convictions had been recorded in respect of seizable 
offences. 


Under the category of serious crime the offences of murder, - 
gang-robbery and robbery are classified together. In 1934 
offences under these headings totalled 77, a figure lower than 
any recorded in the past 30 years. The number of murders 
dropped from 69 to 385, gang-robberies from 16 to 5, and 
robberies from 68 to 87. There were two murders committed 
in the course of gang-robbery or robbery. There was no 
organised gang of robbers operating in the Federated Malay 
States during the year. There was no case of abduction nor of 
counterfeiting notes or coins. 


The reports of house-breaking showed a gratifying decrease 
and totalled 1,071 compared with 1,606 the previous year whilst 
thefts decreased from 4,601 in 1933 to 3,811. 


The continued drop in serious crime and the decrease in 
seizable offences generally enabled payment of more attention 
than ordinarily possible to non-seizable offences with the result 
that they totalled 91,320 compared with 89,612 in 19838. The 
police prosecuted in 69,207 of these cases. There was no public 
gaming on a large scale during the year. The lotteries 
organised by the several Turf Clubs were made the subject of 
various abuses. 


Thirty-two firearms were recovered by the police during the 
year 1934. Of these, 12 were identified as having been lost or 
stolen. Of the remaining 20, two were home-made guns and 
seven were home-made pistols. 
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The suppression of brothels and of trading in women is 
undertaken by the police. In all there were 50 prosecutions 
instituted in pursuance of this duty. 


The issue and renewal of passports was performed by the 
police. Five hundred and forty-two new passports were issued’ 
during the year, 409 were renewed, 319 endorsements were made 
and 171 visas granted. 


During the year inquiry by means of finger-print slips was 
made at the Criminal Registry regarding 22,444 persons charged 
with offences, and identity was established in 4,582 instances. 


For the first time in the 30 years since the inauguration of 
the Registry the number of deletions exceeded the number of new 
records filed. There were 8,475 new records filed whilst 15,485 
were deleted owing to death or because they had become 
valueless in consequence of the efflux of time. Since the start 
of the Registry in 1904 a total of 286,525 records have been 
filed of which 56,860 have been deleted leaving 229,665. 


There were 265 persons banished from the Federated Malay 
States during the year. 

Prisons. 

Description.—Of the six prisons in the Federated Malay 
States, the one at Taiping is primarily a convict prison. The 
others at Batu Gajah, Kuala Lumpur, Seremban, Kuala Lipis 
and Kuantan are local prisons. 


Prisoners are also detained for short periods in lock-up cells 
at certain police stations. 


Vagrants are confined to special vagrant wards. 


Population.—The total daily average population of all the 
prisons which, in 1933, was 1,540.52 decreased to 1,119.46 
in 1934, 


At the beginning of 1934 there were 1,364 prisoners 
remaining and 5,870 were admitted during the year. On the 
81st December, 1934, there were 935 prisoners remaining in all 
the prisons after 5,779 discharges, 11 deaths and nine executions. 


Health.—The health of the prisoners was good. 


Juvenile Offenders.—Juvenile offenders are sent to the 
Reformatory at Singapore as there is no special institution 
for their reception in the Federated Malay States. This 
Kteformatory is administered by the Education Department. 


There is no probation system, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Legislation. 
Forty-three Enactments were passed during the year 1934, 


of which the following were the most important : 


No. 5, The Notaries Public Enactment. Formerly 
section 188 of the four State Negotiable Instruments 
Enactments of 1898 (Pahang 1899) dealt with notaries 
public, but on the repeal of these four State Enactments 
by the Bills of Exchange Enactment, 1934, the 
opportunity was taken of passing a separate Enactment 
dealing with notaries public. The Enactment provides 
for the appointment of local notaries by the Legal 
Adviser, the recognition as of right to English notaries, 
and the rights of notaries appointed under the four 
repealed State Enactments are preserved. 


No. 6, The Biils of Exchange Enactment repeals the 
four State Negotiable Instruments Enactments of 1898 
(Pahang 1899). The repealed law followed the Indian 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, but the present 
Enactment follows the English law as contained in the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, which is in force in the 
Colony. 


No. 11, The Courts (Amendment) Enactment makes the 
Chief Justice, Straits Settlements, an ex-officio Judge 
of the Federated Malay States and provides for his 
precedence as such. Both the Chief Justice, Federated 
Malay States, and the Chief Justice, Straits Settlements 
are now in similar positions and sit as members of the 
Court of Appeal in both territories. The provision that 
a person could only be appointed a Judge provided he 
had been a barrister of England or Ireland, or a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, or an 
advocate and solicitor of the Supreme Court of the 
Federated Malay States or the Colony, has been 
repealed. 


No. 17, The Rubber Regulation Enactment imposes a 
system of control on the production and exportation of 
rubber by limiting the export to such amounts as may 
be authorised by the Controller of Rubber and by 
fixing the maximum amount of rubber stocks that may 
be held. Fresh planting is prohibited and the Controller 
has power to order any fresh plants to be eradicated 
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and destroyed at the cost of the owner. Replanting is 
prohibited, except under the most stringent conditions, 
and the export of rubber plants, trees and seeds is 
made illegal. 


No. 28, The Air Navigation (Amendment) Enactment 
brings local legislation into conformity with the Order 
in Council entitled ‘‘The Air Navigation Amendment 
Order, 1932’’, and fulfils the requirements of the Inter- 
national Air Navigation Convention. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Public Finance and Taxation. 


The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the year 
1934 provided for a revenue of $47,422,507 (excluding Railway 
Revenue) and an expenditure (excluding expenditure on Loan 
Accounts and Railway expenditure on Revenue Account) 
of $50,367,483. 


The actual revenue for the year was $58,926,328, while 
expenditure came to $47,211,228. There was thus a surplus of 
$11,715,095 against an estimated deficit of $2,944,976. 


The excesses in revenue as compared with the estimate were: 


Excess. 
Customs... oe eye on ... $ 6,187,430 
Excise a ag? Be a Ss 2,233,887 
Forests pie ate Sau Me es 189,902 
Lands and Mines ... = 3 ve 265,356 
Licences and Internal Revenue ae 759,882 
Feces of Court or Office, ete. ... Mod 504,947 
Municipal . te a 200,103 
Light, Water, Power, Sis a as 441,227 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones oa 74,508 
Timber and Minor Forest Products. ... 86,359 
Rents on Government Property an 58,257 
Interest... fos a aa aut 229,829 
Miscellaneous Sey ae an a 246,172 
Tiand Sales noe on oa nod 129,483 
Sule of Property ... pe Fe 960 
Colonial Development Fund x oo 514 





Total ... $11,508,816 
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The excesses and shortages in Customs, Excise, Lands and 
Mines, Licences and Internal Revenue, Municipal and Light, 


Power, Water, etc., revenue as compared with the estimate 
were: 


Excesses. Shortages. 
(a) Customs— 
Export Duty on Tin ... er + $1,389,125 
Py Rubber 2 er 1,590,490 
Import Duty on Tobacco ss ee 922,579 
is Spirits oe MS 352,489 
Py Petroleum ... #2 500,411 
” Kerosene... de: 88,066 
” Sugar ees oe _ or $210,442 
Edible Oils and Fats _ % 22,560 
” Textiles and Apparel 647,182 
ay Rice and Padi... 71,211 
Other items ee rie x 208,879 
Total ... $6,370,432 ... $233,002 
Nett excess ... $6,137,430 a aoe 
(b) Excise— 
Sale of Chandu ... Lae ae . $1,905,836 
Other items . 328,051 
Total excess ... $2,233,887 
(c) Lands and Mines— 
Land Rents (Recurrent) ai oe $221,147 
Other items Je sed be ee 44,209 
Total excess ... $265,356 
(a) Licences and Internal Revenue— 
Traction Engines and Motor Cars ... $118,068 
Other items e: Sa Beh ea 641,814 
Total excess ... $759,882 
(e) Municipal— 
General Assessment... aie a $ 37,465 
Other items ee Se Pari a 162,638 
Total excess ... $200,103 
(f) Light, Power, Water, etc.— 
Light and Power oo i ae $322,607 
Water Avi Ae nds eee on 109,189 
Slipway... Eas Se 6, pe 9,431 
Total excess ... $441,227 





The excess under Fees of Courts, etc., is accounted for by 
the following large items : 


(a) Recoveries of Overpayments in Previous 


Years hes oh ia fist .-- $66,586 
(b) Rebates on Passages : a 45,932 
(c) Recovery of Joint Expenditure... .. 48,405 
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(d) Bundry Sales ... ae re ak .+ $39,266 
(¢) Pension Contribution ia ace «14,140 
(f) Cinenuu Censorship... % on «15,628 
(yg) Registration of Companies ... ee «11,489 
(h) Customs Handling and Overtime Charges 21,192 
(‘) Miscollancous ... a me use - 53,009 
(/) Roimbursxoment for Survey Work ... se 12,822 
(hk) Refund of Immigration Expenses ... «. 10,016 


Tho oxcors undor Interest is accounted for by increase in 
invertinenta and in’ Daily Bank Balances. 


Tho oxcors under Miscellaneous Receipts is accounted for 
principally by the transfer of an excess in the 4} per cent. Straits 
Sottloments Sterling Loan—Composition Stamp Duty Fund over 
vnd above the original allotment less payments to date. 


Bapenticury Tho savings and excesses in expenditure as compared with 
attaly ws % 
the estimate were: 
Ueadd of Rapenditure, 
Reserved Services 
Charges on acount af Public Debt 
Ponstons, Retired Allowances, ete. 
Vhe High Conunissioner 


Excesses. 





The Raters and Cliets 
The Chief Secretary .. 
The Restdents ... 

Cun Service 


30 





wal sims 
Hic 


Pine 





A uuL 7 
anne = 
sxe oT ara 
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Head of Expenditure. 


Savings. Excesses. 
Unreserved Services— 
Agricultural $ 50,936 
Chinese : 12,159 
Clerical Service 13.411 


Co-operative Societies iS aN 5,825 
Drainage and Irrigation Department a 16,601 


Drainage and Irrigation Works 
Annually Recurrent F 














ae 24,063 
Drainage and Irrigation Works, 
Special Services .. 3s _ ia $266,342 
Education 122,737 
Electrical ¢ od use 8.962 
Estate Duty Office 76 
Fisheries 412 
Forests FA aes 65,995 
Malayan Establishment Office bet a 450,4x9 
Malay Officers 68,402 
Medical and Health 397,450 
Military — 235 125,748 
Mines 26,708 
Miscellaneous Services fe - eats 35,187 
Official Assignee and Regist ar of 
Companies... 4 fs ate sere - oe R31 
Police... oe ste _ 30 ae 177,856 
Prisons ... : 8,943, 
Public Trustee 3 216 
Public Works Department _ : 73,923 
a Annually Recurrent 
a Special Services ... Rye 128.445 
Surveys 138.708 
Transport _ ee 67,468 
Veterinary 
Total $504,538 
Nett savings ... $1,520,152. 
Excess. 


A.—Reserved Services— 
(a) Miscellaneous Services $1,437,534 is due to unprovided 
special expenditure, large items being: 
(i) Contribution and working expenses, 


Fraser’s Hill ar sue .. $ 46,057 
(ii) Refund of leave salaries and passages 

to other administrations ... 42,462 
(iii) Refund of Revenue (Estate Duty 

collected in excess) ... es oe 36,800 
(iv) Loss on Factory Trading for the year 

1933 tne 28,533 
(v) Deficiency—Investment eijuohient 

Account Med cy Pee ... 1,240,816 
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(b) Game Warden $1,685—Special provision for Chief Game 
Warden. 

(c) Government Gardens and Plantations $6,358—Special 
provision for the Superintendent, Hill Gardens, Taiping. 

(d) Colonial Development $514. This is balanced by a 
corresponding increase under Revenue. 


B.—Unreserved Services— 

(a) Drainage and Irrigation, Special Services, $266,342. 
Special expenditure on development of rice cultivation 
with a corresponding saving against the provision of 
$500,000 under Miscellaneous Services. © 

(b) Miscellaneous Services $35,187. This excess is caused 
about by the special provision of $537,922 for leave 
salaries of officers who proceeded on leave prior to 
Ist January, 1934, less $500,000 lapsed on account of 
development of rice cultivation. 

(c) Transport $67,468. Special provision with corresponding 
savings on Malayan Establishment Office to meet the 
passage expenses of officers who proceeded on leave prior 
to 1st January, 1934. 

(d) Electrical $8,962. Special expenditure on account of 
improved activities, 

(cv) Official Assignee and Registrar of Companies $831—is 
enused by the special provision of $1,200 to meet the 
ullowance to the Collector of Estate Duty for performing 
the duties of Official Assignee and Registrar of 
Companies. 

(fy Military $125,748. This excess is caused about by the 
neceptance of certain maintenance, etc., charges of the 
{fendquarters Company of 10/20th Burma Rifles in the 
Training Battalion for period Ist January, 1930, to 
1s, Deeomber, 1934, in 1984 accounts. 


sane hes Whe tA) amount of the public debt on 81st December, 1934, 
nie WH NUG,TIA, being: 

Stents Hettlements Sterling Loan ... «. $80,185,714 

VeAernted Malay States Local Loan ..» 16,000,000 


the Merits Kettlements loan remained as on 31st December, 
i4¢% ab Bets $105,714 (09,855,000). The first instalment of this 
tet (6% br O00) wae issued in December, 1921, at 97, bearing 
foseat at & per cent, and the second instalment (£4,200,000) 

vty, Vt44 ot 4%, with interest at 44 per cent. The Sinking 
vocus tantibubions, which started in 1925, amount to 
BIAS, hy 
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The Federated Malay States local loan of $16,000,000 was 
issued in May, 1931, at 98, bearing interest at 44 per cent. 
The Sinking Fund contributions for the redemption of this loan 
was started in January, 1934, and amount to $177,337. 


The following statement shows the assets and liabilities on csets and 
the 31st December, 1934: 


liabilities. 





LIABILITIES. 


Capital Account (Straits Settle: 
ments Sterling Loan), Balance 
atecredit thereof (a) ... 

Capital Account (44 per cent. 

ederated Malay States 
Local Loan, 1959), Balance at 
credit thereof (c) 

Capital Account (8 per cent. 
Sterling Loan, 1960/70) 5 per 
cent. on application 

Sundry Outstanding Accounts 

Due to other Governments— 
India, Agency 

Account 
India, Current 
Account oe 
Ceylon, Agence 
Account . 





$121,639.99 








260, 





Family Remittances : 
8.8. Government War Service 

Land Grant Scheme 
Deposits— 

Courts 

Forests 

Lands 

Postal 

Postal Account, 














Stores—Colony | 300,000.00 | 
Plante Loan | 
Board 600,000.00 
Miscellaneous... 758,4 | 














Selangor River Protection 
Reserve Account 
Sundry Funds— 
Police Fine and 
Reward Fund... $ 
Public Ollice 
Guarantee Fun 
Composition 


$7,401.04 








399,732.60 





Stamp Duty 
Fund... + 198,240.64 
R. & P. Re- 





serve Fund 
Phillips’ Agricul- 
tural Scholar. 
ship Fund 
Malayan Flood 
Relief Fund 
Rubber Fund 
Miscellaneous 


2,181 407.46 


5,640.66 





Opium Revenue Repla 
Reserve Fund... 
Surplus ie 


cement 








491, 











7,900 83 | 





87,528 54 


90,707,088 








Note: 


Cash: 





ASSETS. 





In Treasuries and Banks 
ncies 

» ‘Transit 

Fixed Deposits 

Joint Colonial Fund (Crown Agents)10 






ee 62 
Suspense 
Suspens 
Post Office 
yD. 


65 








a Rifles 
‘orest Produce, ete, 





Investments, Surplus Funds 
Sterling Securities (at valuation) $5,033, 
Local Securities (at valuation) , 





5,045,165 89 

Juvestinents, Opium 
serve Fund 

ies (at valuation)$20,78 


Hydro. 


Revenue Replacement 








28,070,420 93 





Investments, Specific Funds 
Police Fine and Reward Fund 
Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund 
Malayan Flood Relief Fund 
Phillips’ Agncultural Scholarship 

Fund 
Composition Stamp Duty Fund 

672,420 21 

Advances— 

Due by other Governments 
Railways 

er Pool Tin Scheme 2 

ntong Tailings Retention 

Scheme 

Central Health Board 

Others ... 











31,519.06 
8,290.85 








Imprests 


Government (4) 








Kelantan 
Planters 
War Service Land Grant Scheme 
Agricultural 

Buildings 

Miscellaneous. 





32,585,916 94 











90,707,088. 37 














(a) The Straits Settlements Sterling Loan, the first two instalments of which totalling £9,355.000 
($80,185,714.28) have been fully subscribed, appears on the credit side of the Capital Account (vide Appendix 3). 
The expenses of the issue of the loan and expenditure on works authorised to be carried out from loan funds 
appear on the debit side of the same account, the loan being repayable by Sinking Fund, the instalments of 
which are provided out of Revenue. 

(b) Repayment of the loan of $89,685,714.30 by 26 yearly instalments commenced on Ist January, 1924. 

(c) The 4% per cent. Local Loan, 1939, has been fully subscribed and appears on the credit side of 4 
Capital Account (vide Appendix C). The expenses of the issue and expenditure on works authorised to be qarrie® 
out appear on the debit side of the same account, the loan being repayable by Sinking Fund, the instalmen' 
of which are to be provided out of Revenue. 


Gt 


Pobesse Tie reat on the gears wee 
ed te 
fees pee ie ald expeLa.ure teenced. 





BUSTS IST weich wae ere 


Naren Ve aw Yue ban ty toe Slamese Government 







OLDMAS INVA, which is repayable by 26 annua 
eunnnenen gy OF the let January, 1924, send at $27. 
the Blat Vecauber, 1964, having been reduced by the pastnet 
OS Wee eleventh inetalroent due on Ist January. 1954. 


Nan Me Hewned, Vhe Joan te Grunei, which stood at $343,000 on 31st Decem- 
hey, 1993, has been reduced to $376,200 by the payment of 
nonunl isatalment due in 1934. 


Senn Mar She Joan of $300,000 made to Kelantan in 1930 remained 
Welniitane tngettied on Sist December, 1934. 


The total amount of Planters’ and War Service loans out- 
: dtunding on 8ist December, 1934, was $3,176,421 against 
Horving, eb. 9s 7H4 556 on Bist December, 1933. 





fier eas, Mixcellancous loans outstanding on 81st December, 1934, 
unmounted to $1,123,004 compared with $1,171,021 on 
Blat December, 1988. 


tutor Bont Advances made on this account to the end of the year 
‘Vue schemes mounted to $2,424, 195. 


Tho Fodorated Malay States contribution to the Buffer Stock 
Wax approximately 8,587 tons and the total sums advanced 
cane to $2.5 millions. The advances carry interest at 44 per 
vent, per annum und are repayable at option. 


Tho surplus on 81st December, 1933, was $37,811,729. As 
the revenue for the year exceeded the expenditure by $11,715,095, 
the surplus was inereused to $49,526,824 on 81st December, 
M34, 


Surphis, 


Tho liquid assets comprising eash and realisable investments 
(ereluding the investments earmarked for certain specific funds) 
xmounted to $24,252,685 at the end of the year as compared 
with SL.ad0, 18 the beginning. 





The holdings in Vorak River Hydro-Electrie Power Co., Ltd., 
and in Sungei Deaka Plantations have been written down to $1 
WM each case, 
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This fund was started with $10 millions provided out of pila kercane 
revenue in 1925; with $9,828,503, representing contribution at Reserve Fund. 
15 per cent. of the annual revenue from chandu sales for the 
years 1926 to 1930, and with the accumulated interest from 
inception to 31st December, 1930, stood at valuation on 
3lst December, 1933, at $27,164,907. It has been increased fo 
$28,070,480 on valuation of securities at current middle market 
rates on 31st December, 1934. The fund is invested in sterling 
securities with the exception of one item, a loan of £850,000 
to the Perak River Hydro-Electric Power Co., Ltd. 


The interest earned on this fund during 1931 to 1934 was 
credited to revenue and contribution to the fund during these 
years was suspended. 


This fund, which was started on Ist June, 1934, on introduc- Rubber Fund. 
tion of rubber regulation, amounted to $628,898 after payment 
of the regulation and other incidental expenses connected 
therewith, 


This fund which was created by an allocation of $2$ millions Rubner 
: Experimental, 


in 1930 and stood at $2,298,493 on 31st December, 1033, was Research and 
reduced to $2,181,407 on 31st December, 1934. The comunit- ree 
ments against this balance amounted to $944,286 on 

31st December, 1934. 


A statement of the Sterling Loan Capital Account js strata 


published as Appendix B to this report. Of the total proceeds pecrling Loss 
of the two instalments amounting to $74,297,549, expenditure Account. 
on the railway and other works up to 31st December, 1984, 

accounted for $73,806,423, leaving a balance of $491,126 still 

available to meet capital expenditure. 


A statement of the Local Loan Capital Account is published Federated | 
Malay States 


as Appendix C to this report. Of the total proceeds cf Local Loan 
$15,640,000, expenditure on railway, electrical and public aebount. 
works accounted for $10,630,321, leaving a balance cf 
$5,009,679 still available to meet capital expenditure in 1935 

and subsequent years. 

This is a conversion of the 44 per cent, Straits Settlements rhree per cent. 
Sterling Loan which was effected in December, 1984, and the jistey" States 
total of application money received to 81st December, 1934, Beerllog Ton? 
amounted to $980,495 as shown on the liabilities side of the 


balance sheet. 
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The following is a summary of the Customs tariff: 


Description of article. 


Ale, beer, stont, porter, 
cider and perry 


Other intoxicating liquors 


Tobacco 


Petrol 
Kerosene 


Sugar, gula kachang, 
jaggery, molasses, 
trencle, golden syrup, 
sugar candy and sugar 
cane samt pte Ser 


Syrups and solutions 
containing more than 
3O per cent. of sugar ... 


Cartridges 
Matches 


Edible oils and fats 


Cement 


Cement manufactures 
other than tiles 


Tiles—roofing, flooring 
and wall ; se 


Cosmetics and perfumery 


Textiles and 


wearing 
apparel as s 


Boots, hootees, —_ shaes, 
overshoes, slippers and 
sandals of all descrip- 
tions made wholly or 
partly of rubber, balata 
or gutta percha 


Import Duties. 


Full duty, Preferential duty. 


$1.30 per gallon 


Graduated from $1.50 
to $14 per vallon or 
proof gallon 


$1.20 per gallon 


$0 cents to $10.50 per 
gallon or proof in 


Graduated from 70 
cents to $1.60 per 
pound ae .. $1 per pound for 
cigarettes and manu- 
factured tobacco if 
imported for sale to 
the public in airtight 
tins or containers 


35 cents per gallon 


1b ,, ” 


5 cents per pound 3 cents per pound 


50 cents per gallon 
$11 per 1,000 ... 


Graduated from 12 
cents per 100 con- 
tainers and upwards 


30 cents per gallon 
$10 per 1,000 


Graduated from 4 cents 
to 20 cents per pound Graduated from 2 cents 
to 15 cents per pound 


$12 per ton $6 per ton 
$2 per ton use Ape — 
$12 per ton $10 per ton. Tiles— 


flooring and wall 


50 per cent. ad valorem 25 per cent. ad valorem 


20 per cent. or 5 cents 
yer yard whichever 
is higher 10 per cent. or 25 cents 
per yard whichever 


is higher 


50 cents per pair 10 cents per pair 
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Description of article. 


Full duty. 

Rubber soles 25 cents per pair 
Tanned hides and skins, 

leather and imitation 

leather, leather and 

imitation leather manu- 

factures other than 

fancy goods 15 per cent. ad valorem 


Cycles and accessories— 


Cycles—complete $4.50 each 
Saddles ... 30 cents each 
Frames—complete $3 each ... 


Frames—parts of 


Handle bars—with fit- 
tings and otherwise 


15 cents per piece 


30 cents each 


Rims Hy  » 
Chains “fe . 0 ,, 5 
Cycle tyres (outer 

covers) one ... 15 cents per cover 


Cycle inner tubes 6 cents per tube 


Motor and motor-cycle 
tyres (outer covers) 


Motor and motor-cycle 


20 per cent. ad valorem 


inner tubes 20 a 5. 
Pianos 10 ” 
Other musical _instru- 

ments, wireless 
receiving and trans 
mitting sets and parts 
thereof including 
gramophones, _electri- 
cal gramophones or 
reproducers, phono- 
graphs, records, 
needles, valves and 
other parts or acces- 
sories : 20 per cent. ad valorem 
Coffee— 
Raw ae 3 cents per pound 
Prepared 8 ” 
Extract or essence, 
whether mixed with 
other substances or 
not 


ws 5 per cent. ad valorem 


Ground-nuts 14 cents per pound 


Milk (including cream), 
condensed, desiccated 


or preserved $5 per 100 pounds nett 


weight ie 
Fruits, jams, marmalade, 
vegetables, fish, meats 
and soups in metal, 
glass or earthenware 
containers 20 per cent. ad valorem 


Printing paper 10 


” ” 


Preferential duty. 


5 cents per pair 


5 per cent, ad valorem 


$1.50 each 

10 cents each 

$1 each 

5 cents per piece 


10 cents each 


8 cents per cover 
3 cents per tube 


Free 


Free 


10 per cent. ad valorem 


% cent per pound 


$1 per 100 pounds nett 
weight 


5 per cent. ad valorem 
Free 


100 


Stame Deis. 

Stamp duties are collected by means of adhesive stamps 
affixed, in accordance with a schedule to the Stamp Enactment, 
on certain specified documents, of which the more common are 
given below: 

Agreement or contract.—25 cents. 

Bill of exchange (except a cheque or bank note).—5 cents 
for every $100 of the amount or value of the money for which 
the bill or note is drawn or made. 

Charge, agreement for a charge, bond, debenture, covenant, 
and bill of sale by way of security.—At rates graduated from 
10 cents for an amount not exceeding $25 to $1 for every $500. 

Cheque.—4 cents. 

Conveyance, assignment, transfer or absolute bill of sale.— 
At rates graduated from 50 cents where the consideration does 
not exceed $100 to $1.50 for every $250. 

Lease or agreement for lease of any land, house or other 
immovable property granted or made.—At rates varying 
according to rent, fine or premium payable and period. 

Policy insurance : 

Fire insurance.—25 cents per policy. 
Life insurance.—10 cents for every $1,000. 

Power or letter of attorney.—$3 for a general power. 

Promissory note (except a bank note).—10 cents for every 
$100 or part thereof. 

Receipt for uny money or other property the amount or 
value of which exceeds twenty dollars.—4 cents. 


Share certificate. —5 cents. 


Pout Tax anp Hut Tax. 
Thore is no poll or hut tax. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Miscellaneous. 
ELectRICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The year 1984 was an extremely satisfactory one for the 
Electrical Department. The improved trading conditions, 
especially during the second half of the year, enabled practically 
all Government electrical undertakings throughout the Federated 
Malay States to improve their output. 
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This improvement was most marked in the Kuala Lumpur 
supply area, and great activity was necessary to meet the 
increasing demand. Reviewing the past few years, the units 
generated and units sold were: 


_ Year. Units generated. Units seld. 
1929... ais .. 23,850,345... 19,714,149 
1981... ee w. 21,494,177 ... 16,503,311 
1982... bos - 18,339,387 —... 13,203,884 
19383... me . 20,689,248... 14,283,405 
19384... ee o 84,256,983 0... 25,238,948 


Progress in some of the other undertakings is indicated 
as follows: 
Units GENERATED oR PURCHASED. 


1943. 1934. 
Ipoh 56 £36: .. 2,404,665 ... 2,752,664 
Taiping... oe ao 726,537... 451,432 
Seremban ... oo .. 1,030,189... 1,082,721 
Kuala Lipis Ss a 197,185 ... 212,839 


As the sale of electrical energy is an indication of trade 
conditions, it is interesting to note the rapid improvement which 
took place during the second half of 1934. The number of units 
sold in Kuala Lumpur and district from Ist January to 30th June 
was 9,601,128 and from Ist July to 31st December, 15,637,820. 


All stations were maintained in a high state of efficiency and 
no breakdowns, resulting in serious restriction of supply, occurred. 


The number of installations generating electricity in the 
Federated Malay States in 1933 and 1934 was as follows: 


1933. 1934. 

Perak a ore ree was 88 sa 82 
Selangor... ee 32 ont 34 sae 36 
Negri Sembilan... woe a 15 ate 13 
Pahang ee vai ed we 7 i 10 
Total ... 144 v.41 


The total capacity of generating plant installed also showed 
a slight reduction, being 119,540 kilowatts in 1934 as compared 
with 127,222 in 1933. But the total units generated increased 
from 141,195,497 in 1933 to 226,744,934 in 1934. 

Of these units 89,712,641 were generated or purchased by 
Government undertakings, the balance being generated by private 
plants. 

Four fatal accidents due to electric shock occurred during 
the year as compared with three during 1933. 
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ComPaNIEs. 


COMPANIES ESTABLISHED IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


During the year 26 local companies with a total nominal 
capital of $6,090,000 were incorporated and registered as 
compared with 15 with a total nominal capital of $2,648,000 
in 1933 and 26 with a total nominal capital of $7,376,857 in 1932. 


The largest number of companies incorporated and registered 
in any recent year was 56 ($35,764,500) in 1926 and 54 
($38,934,928) in 1920. 


The main objects of the new companies were: amusement 
and entertainment (3), banking (1), cheetus (1), charity (1), 
farming (1), financing (1), general trading (4), gold mining (1), 
marble works (2), mining (2), printing and newspapers (1), 
rubber planting (3), rubber dealing (1), restaurant (1), trust and 
ugency business (2) and tobacco (1). 


Thirty-eight companies were in voluntary liquidation and 
three in compulsory liquidation in the Federated Malay States. 
No winding-up orders were made during the year. 


There were 420 companies on the registers at the end of the 
yenr, 243 having been struck off as dissolved or defunct. 


COMPANIES ESTABLISHED OUTSIDE THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


Twenty-nine companies were brought on to the Federated 
Mulay States registers in 1984 as compared with 38 and 27 in 
1943 und 1982, respectively. The objects of these companies 
were briefly: amusement and entertainment (1), electrical 
engineering (1), general trading (4), general petroleum and oil 
trading (2), gold mining (1), insurance (3), money-lending 
fusiness (J), matches manufacturing (1), rubber planting (7), 
shipping (6) und tin mining (8), 


Since the coming into foree on Ist January, 1933, of 
Knuelinent 40 of 1982, 18 companies were known to be in 
vAuntary liqguidution during the year, Six of these voluntary 
liquidations were commenced prior to 1934. 


At the end of 1934, 730 companies were on the registers 
us veanpored with 1,002 on 81st December, 1933. 


Nine fire insurance compnunies and twenty-six life assurance 
corpunies were on the registers as at 81st December, 1934, 
nothavene of two in the former eategory during the year. 
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COMPANIES LIQUIDATION, 

The liquidation of three companies which is in the hands 
of the Official Receiver is approaching completion, As the assets 
of one of these companies were situated in the Kingdom of Siam, 
the liquidation gave rise to considerable difticulties, legal and 
otherwise. 

Bankruptcy, 

During the year, 191 bankruptey notices and 80 bankroptey 
petitions were filed; 54 receiving orders and 33) adjudiextion 
orders were made as compared with 338 uctices, 127 petitions, 75 
receiving orders and 72 adjudication orders in’ 19338. 


Of the persons adjudicated bankrupt, 20 were Chinese, 
12 Ceylonese, 12 natives of India, 7 Malays, | Eurasian and 
1 European. 


By occupation, 18 were Government clerks, 2 commercial 
clerks, 1 lawyer’s clerk, 8 traders, 3 shop-keepers, 3 hospital 
dressers, 2 miners, 2 landowners, 1 contractor, 1 book-binder, 
1 dhoby, 1 warder, 1 planter, 1 fitter, 1 baker, 1 process server 
and 6 of miscellaneous occupation. 


Insolvency showed continued marked decrease in Perak, 
Selangor and Negri Sembilan. The main Bankruptey Oflice is 
in Kuala Lumpur with a branch office in Ipoh. 

Two compositions were accepted by creditors during the 
year. There were 30 discharges, 8 in Perak, 2U in Selangor and 
2 in Negri Sembilan all of which were subject to various periods 
of suspension from one month to two years. 

There was 1 prosecution against a bankrupt during the vear. 


The gross liabilities and assets as stated by debtors were 
$482,838 and $187,819, respectively, us compared with $1,180,018 
and $691,668 in 1983. There was only one failure with estimated 
liabilities of over $50,000 but under $100,000 and one of over 
$150,000 but under $200,000. The latter is the estate of a 
deceased person administered under section 118 of the 
Enactment. 


The decrease in trade bankruptcies is undoubtedly due to 
improved trade and increased circulation of money largely the 
result of the rising tendency in the price of rubber subsequent 
to the introduction of the international control of the production 
of that commodity. It is also an indication that the really weak 
and irresponsible trading concerns have been eliminated and 
that the trading structure of the country is in a sounder condition 
generally. 


Expenditure. 


Progress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE PuBLIC TRUSTEE AND OFFICIAL 
ADMINISTRATOR, 


The year under review was the twelfth year of the worxing 
of the Department of the Public Trustee. 


During the year the Public Trustee accepted 24 trusts in 
all valued at $520,499; 20 trusts were wound up and at the 
end of the year 100 were still being administered. 


The value of the property held in trust by the Public Trustee 
at the end of the year was estimated at $3,048,190. . 


The office of the Official Administrator, Federated Maly 
States, created in the year 1928, is combined with that of the 
Public Trustee. The number of estates taken up by the Official 
Administrator during 1934 was 28 valued at $250,386; 7 estates 
were wound up and at the end of the year 61 were still being 
administered. : 


The total number of trusts and estates administered by the 
Public Trustee and Official Administrator as at 31st December, 
1984, was 161 valued at over $4,000,000. The total fees 
collected by the combined offices during the year amounted to 
$28,604. 

Co-oPERATION. 

The total expenditure for the calendar year on all counts 

was $124,710. 


The position at the end of the year was as follows: 





Paid-u) Total 
No. of No. of P | Reserve : 
societies. | members. ee fund. working 


capital. 





Rural Credit Socie- $ $ $ 
ties 60] 1,581 75,129} 30,005 | 118,442 

Non-Agricultural 
Thrift and Loan, 


Societies ... 30 | 13,589 |2,743,000) 238,547 |8,004,147 
Indian Labourers’ 
Societies . 187 | 19,416 | 353,622} 2,549 | 356,171 


Registered but 























not working 1 
Unions 3 
Co- -operative Rubber} 
Societies . ss 2 74, 402 177 579 
Co-operative ” Urban! 
Union ... ses 1 6* 585 700 1,285 
Total... 234 | 34,610413,172,738] 271,978 3,480,624 
* Societies. + Societies not included. 
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In addition, the following types of societies were registered 
and working, but had no regular financial transactions : 


Type. No, 

General purposes societies : 
(a) Malay rural Bee sts aoe - 1B 
(b) Indian settlers... noe Soe Job, OD 
Better living socicties ... an nif eet 
Fairs Sis ves na ae see sare 6 


Sales and purchases und marketing societies — 3 


Total ... 29 


The year was a difficult one for agriculturists. The price of Rurat Credit 
padi remained low, while coconuts provided a very meagre eat 
livelihood for those dependent on them. Owners of mature 
tubber were in a better position towards the end of the year, 
but this improvement is not yet fully reflected in the statistics of 
the societies. 


In spite of low prices, repayments of principal ($10,259) 
exceeded new loans given during the year by $4,658. 


Though the membership of Rural Credit Societies has fallen 
by 72, there was more enquiry in rural areas about joint action 
on a co-operative basis than there has been since prices fell. 
The experience of the past few years has undoubtedly stimulated 
thought, if it has not yet led to much action. 


Initial efforts to satisfy common needs by joint action have General 
been made in numerous kampongs by the formation of General Sovkties 
Purposes Societies. They are plants of delicate growth and not 
all will survive. Over 30 such societies are under organisation, 
though only 13 were registered at the close of the year. The 
activities of these societies have included the maintenance of 
mosques and burial grounds, the provision of a reading room and 
newspapers, the organisation of thrift, the improvement of water 

supply, the improvement of kampong sanitation, the organised 
destruction of rats, the building of a school, the cleaning of drains 
and the marketing of various rural products. 


The egg marketing societies in Krian carried on a steady Marketing 
business during the year, disposing of 308,255 eggs for a net 
return of $5,756 or an average of $1.86 per 100 eggs. 








Co-operative 
shops. 


Thrift and 
Loan Societies. 


Indian 
Labourers’ 
Societies. 
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In spite of the improvement in the price of rubber during the 
year, it has been found difficult to revive the co-operative 
rubber societies which were dormant during the period of low 
prices. On the other hand, a general improvement in quality 
and smoking of small holders’ rubber is reported and there are 
instances in which General Purposes Societies are interesting 
themselves in the joint operation of smoke-houses. 


Many groups in rural areas have established shops. Advice 
has been given wherever the prospects appeared to warrant it, 
but most shops have got into difficulties owing to bad book- 
keeping or too generous extension of credit. The experience may 
have been of value, even where the experiment failed. 


Two new societies were registered during the year. The total 
membership increased by 2,591 from 10,948 to 13,539, the paid- 
up subscriptions from $2,408,700 to $2,743,000 and the Reserve 
Funds from $227,539 to $238,547. The amount of loans granted 
was to the value of $1,568,400 for the 12 months as compared 
with $1,134,000 for the previous 12 months. Overdue loans 
decreased from $14,000 to $4,900. 

Money invested in gilt-edged securities or held on fixed 
deposit amounted to $1,742,850 as compared with $1,699,353 on 
the 81st December, 1933. The gross average savings of 
members in these societies decreased from $220 to $202 and 
the net average savings from $149 to $116. This is attributable 
to the large increase in membership and the heavy borrowing 
for the purpose of liquidating debts. 


Societies amongst Indian labourers were popular, and 
12 new societies were registered, while two old societies were 
amalgamated with others. The total number of registered 
societies amounted to 188 with a membership of 19,416 as 
compared with 128 societies with a membership of 15,971 
at the end of the previous year. The total subscriptions increased 
from $237,383 to $358,622 while the average savings per 
labourer increased from $14.20 to $18.20. 


Lanps. 

The area in private occupation at the end of the year 
amounted to about 2,545,309 acres under agricultural titles and 
205,187 acres under mining titles. 

It is estimated that of the 27,500 square miles covered by 
the four States of the Federation, 14.46 per cent. is Jand in 
private occupation and 26.77 per cent. is reserved forest, while 
the balance of 58.77 per cent. is still State land, including 
therein land reserved for purposes other than forests. 





{ 
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SuRvEyS. 


The full effect of the retrenchment measures of the preeeding 
years became apparent in 1934 when expenditure was lower than 
in any year since the formation of the department in 1008, The 
demand for title surveys was maintained at the level of the 
previous year and some progress was made with topographical 
surveys, 587 square miles being added to the standard one inch 
to one mile map. 


From the inception of rubber regulation the resources of the 
department were placed freely at the disposal of the officers 
administering the scheme. Among the many and varicd duties 
undertaken the most important were the supervision of the 
inspection and assessment of all small and certain medium rubber 
holdings and the printing of the coupons which were needed us 
part of the machinery for controlling the production and export 
of rubber by holdings of under 100 acres. 


For assessment work a nuinber of experienced planters were 
engaged. They were assisted by subordinate officers or ex-officers 
of the Survey Departinent and had, by the end of whe year, 
determined final assessments for some 106,000 holdings, 
two-thirds of the total. Precautions were taken to ensure 
uniformity in assessing productivity and, as a safeguard against 
errors, nearly 40 per cent. of the holdings assessed were 
re-inspected independently. 


The four million coupons required for the first issue were, 
owing to necessarily short notice, printed under the pressure of 
great urgency and for days on end the staff of the Photo-Litho 
Branch of the department were working from daylight tilt 
nearly midnight. To reduce the risk of counterfeiting the design 
for each denomination was altered each quarter and, although 
two attempts at forgery were detected, none were discovered in 
circulation. Altogether nine and a half million coupons were 
printed between May and December. 


Routine meteorological observations were continued at the 
seventeen main stations and at a very large number of auxiliary 
stations. The Singapore station was removed from Mount Faber 
to a site on the new civil aerodrome at Kallang, observations at 
the new station commencing on the Ist June. The increase in 
civil aviation necessitated the provision of telephones at all 
stations along the main air route and the establishment of a 
special routine service for aircraft carrying mails. Arrangements 
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SSTATE Duty OFFICE. 


The total of estate duty collected throughout the Federated 
Malay States in 1984 was $367,902 as against $213,916 in 1933 
and $194,667 in 1932. 


The collection of duty continued to be difficult. No 
unusually large estates were declared and the total value of 
solvent estates declared and assessed during 1934 was $5,084,442 
as compared with $4,207,945 in 1933 and $4,280,566 in 1932. 
The decreased value of the estates for the first seven months and 
the slightly increased value for the latter five months of the 
year caused a noticeable increase in the volume of work involved 
in the examination of the estates. 


The prevailing adverse economic conditions not only 
depreciated severely the values of property on which estate duty 
was leviable but also added very considerably to the volume of 
current work in the Estate Duty Office: in many cases the 
valuation of property presented serious difficulties and the 
realisation of the duty when assessed involved protracted 
negotiations and payments by instalments over long periods. 


Miuitary. 
The strength of the 2/20th Burma Rifles stationed at 
Taiping was 


British officers... do a aa tou VAT 
Indian officers... es ae ae . 18 
Indian other ranks ies aos we .. 662 


on 81st December, 1934. 


This is a battalion of trained men and their standard of 
efficiency has been well maintained during the period under 
review. 


The strength of the Malay Regiment on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1934, when it was still an experimental company, was: 


British officers... was ae ad ae 3 
British other ranks se a eet ae 3 
Malay other ranks ae oe es .. 146 


Training continued, and a high standard of drill and 
discipline has been reached. Training has been carried out with 
ball ammunition both with the rifle and Lewis gun. 


The unit found a guard of honour at Kuala Lumpur on the 
22nd October, 1934, on the occasion of the opening of the 
Federal Council, and was congratulated by His Excellency the 
High Commissioner on its smartness. 








Thee ate, 
M tenb 
the Re 


Eto 
departay 
their 
be fall 
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Considerable progress has been made in the building of 
permanent barracks at Port Dickson, a large part of which it is 
hoped will be in occupation by the autumn of 1935. 


Elaborate plans have been made to recruit 200 men from 
the Federated Malay States, and 30 men from Kedah and 
Kelantan, as the first expansion. 


The title of the unit was altered to ‘The Malay Regiment” 
on Ist January, 1935. 


VOLUNTEERING. 


There was a slight but welcome inercasxe in the strength 
of the Malay States Voluntcer Regiment during the yenr. 
There are, however, still too many men of military age who are 
not members, and the proportion of men over 40 years of age 
in the Regiment is, unfortunately, still high. 


Efforts are now being made by the herds of Government 
departinents to bring home the importance of volunteering to 
their subordinates, and it is to be hoped that their example will 
be followed with good results by civil firms. 


The Malayan Volunteer Infantry is slightly below 
establishment, due partly to some difficulty in obtaining recruils 
up to the required physical standard. The recent reduction as 
regards height, to conform to that of the Malay Regiment will, 
it is anticipated, result in the desired increase. 


Efficiency—Owing to the improvement in economic 
conditions and a corresponding increase in trade, without 
however any appreciable increase in staffs of firms and estates, 
many volunteers have found it even more difficult to attend 
training and camps than in the past. This will, however, it is to 
be hoped, be overcome during the next year or two when more 
young men may be expected to arrive in this country. In spite 
of this, however, the Force has further increased in efficiency 
during the year, and, owing to the re-arming of a large proportion 
of the Malay States Volunteer Regiment with machine guns and 
to the increased proficiency with Lewis guns throughout the 
Force, its value has been greatly enhanced and it is better 

prepared to carry out its role than it was before. 


In Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan the Malayan 
Volunteer Infantry have continued to increase in efficiency. 
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Officers are promoted to Class II on a salary scale of 
$200-a10-$300 per mensem. There are 22 appointments in 
Class IE mainly consisting of Deputy Assistant District Ofticer- 
ships. 


Malay Officers in Class II with not less than seven years’ 
service become eligible for promotion to Class I. Promotion to 
Class I is not automatic or by seniority but depends on the 
occurrence of vacancies and is by selection according to merit 
and qualifications. There are 27 posts in this Class, the salary 
scale of which is $330-a15-$420 per mensem. Officers in Class I 
are called upon to function as Assistant District Officers, Second 
Magistrates and in other appointments of a similar status and 
responsibility, many of which were formerly in the cadre of the 
Malayan Civil Service. 


The declared policy of Government is that Malay Officers 
of the Malay Adininistrative Service who by reason of their 
character, ability and industry have shown their fitness should be 
promoted to the Malayan Civil Service. Officers of Class I of 
the Malay Administrative Service who have served in that Class 
for at least three years are eligible for promotion to the Malayan 
Civil Service for service in the Federated Malay States only : 
such promotions being made by selection according to merit and 
depending upon vacancies in the authorised cadre. At the end 
of the year under review 15 Malay Officers had been promoted 
to the Malayan Civil Service. 


GENERAL. 


His Majesty the King was graciously pleased to confer the 
following honours : 

Honorary Knight His Highness Tuanku Abdul- 
Commander ot the Most rahman_ ibni_ al-Marhum 
Distinguished Order Tuanku Muhammad, Yang- 
of St. Michael and di-pertuan Besar of Negri 
St. George Sembilan 


At the New Year— 

Companion of the Most William Sumner Gibson, Esq., 
Distinguished Order of Malayan Civil Service, lately 
St. Michael and Legal Adviser, Federated 
St. George Malay States 

Officer of the Most Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick 
Excellent Order of the John Ayris, v.p., Federated 
British Empire (Mili- Malay States Volunteer 
tary Division) Force 
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Member of the Most Mrs. Marion Braddon 
Excellent Order of the 
British Empire (Civil 
Division) 

Honorary Member of the Tengku Mohamed = ibni al- 
Most Excellent Order Marhum al-Sultan Alhimad 
of the British Empire al-Muadzain Shah, Assistant 
(Civil Division) Commissioner of Police, 

Federated Malay States 


The King’s Police Medal Edgar Charles. Tidy. Esq. 
Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, Federated Malay 

States 


The King’s Police Medal John Beaufoy James Birch. 
Eaq., Assistant Commis- 


sioner of Police, Federated 
Malay States 


The King’s Police Medal Detective Sub-Inspeetor Wong 
Kee Fook, Federated Malay 


States Police 


On His Majesty’s Birthday— 


Knight Commander of the Major-General Leopold Charles 
Most Excellent Order Louis Oldfield, ¢-B- C.M.G., 
of the British Empire p.8.0., late General Officer 

Commanding the Troops, 


Malaya 


Companion of the Most Malcolm Bond Shelley, Esq., 

Distinguished Order of m.c.s., Acting Chief 
Saint Michael and Secretary 0 Government, 
Saint George ~ Federated Malay States 


Officer of the Most John Arthur Stuart Jennings, 
Excellent Order of the Esq., Managing Director 
British Empire (Civil and Editor, “Times of 
Division) Malaya’, Ipoh 

“Companion of the Gordon Eastley Greig, Esq., 


Imperial Service Order late Senior Warden of 
Mines, Federated Malay 


States 
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Certificates of Honour were awarded to the following in 
recognition of their loyal and valuable services to the Government 
of the Federated Malay States: 

Che Yeop Ibrahim bin Mohamed Zain; 
Raja Alang bin Raja Abdul Jalil; 
Che Mohamed bin Dato Muda; 

Mr. Foo Wha Cheng, J.P. 

Changes in the political structure of the Federation as a 
result of the decentralisation policy set out in Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s report were commenced during the year; the first 
stages of that policy which have now been completed being the 
transfer of ten important departments of Government to State 
control and the enacting of the statutes appertaining to those 
departments as State laws. As a result of this transfer of 
authority and in accordance with the recommendation of Sir 
Samuel Wilson, the volume of Estimates entitled ‘‘Unreserved 
Services’’ was abolished in framing the 1935 Estimates, and the 
provision for the departments transferred from Federal to State 
control was allocated between the State and Federal Estimates, 
the State establishments of these departments being shown in 
the Estimates of the four States and their head-quarters establish- 
ments either in the Federal or the Colonial Estimates according 
as the head-quarters are situated in Kuala Lumpur or Singapore. 
Adjustment of head-quarters expenditure with the Straits 
Settlements is provided for, as in previous years, in an Appendix 
of the Federal Estimates. 

Two other of the recommendations in Sir Samuel Wilson’s 
report which were put into effect during the year were the creation 
of the Malayan Establishment Office and the establishment of 
the Malayan Postal Union. The former was inaugurated as from 
the 1st January, 19384, and is under the direction of an 
Establishment Board representative of the interests of the 
Colony, the Federated Malay States and the Unfederated States. 
All European officers concerned are now borne on the Malayan 
Establishment, the various Administrations jointly and 
severally bearing the recruitment charges, salaries, pensions, 
passage and leave expenses, etc., and the cost of the 
Establishment Office. The Malayan Postal Union at present 
comprises the Colony and the four Federated Malay States. 
The agreement for the constitution of the Union was executed 
on the 8rd February, 1934, and is so framed as to permit any 
Malay States under British Protection entering the Union. 
Under it the five Administrations have constituted their 
territories into a single postal area under the style of ‘‘Malaya’”’ 
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and adhere in one group to the Universal Postal Union by that 
name and style. The grouped Postal Departments are under the 
control of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, Malaya, 
who is assisted by the Malayan Postal Board, on which each 
adhering Administration is represented. 

The report of Sir Basil Blackett on the question of Malayan 
currency, to which reference was made in my _predecessor’s 
report last year, was published in August, 1934. In paragraph 34 
(xi) of that report it was suggested that sums standing to the 
credit of the proposed All-Malayan (Currency Surplus) Fund 
should be distributed, subject to such changes as the participating 
Governments might jointly agree to defray from this Fund. 
A committee has been appointed to advise what charges could 
be reasonably submitted for such joint agreement, and the 
report of that committee is awaited before further action can be 
taken to implement the recommendations in the main report. 

The waiver of all quit-rents in excess of $2 per acre, which 
was first granted in 1932, was continued in 1934. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the year 1934 was 
one of steady if moderate prosperity. The financial recovery 
made by the country was remarkable, but it will take several years 
of prosperity, and very careful handling of the country’s finances, 
if the wastage of reserves occasioned by four years of depression 
is to be made good. World economic conditions are still very 
far from stable, and the Federated Malay States with their two 
staple products under artificial control, cannot afford to regard 
the future as definitely assured. Economy in expenditure and 
the careful husbanding of resources are still essential. 

Sir Cecil Clementi, G.c.m.a., High Commissioner for the 
Malay States, proceeded to England on leave on the 17th 
February, 1934, but ill-health led to his subsequent resignation 
with effect from the 18th October. Mr. (now Sir) Andrew 
Caldecott, G.M.G., ¢.B.E., Colonial Secretary, administered the 
Government of the Straits Settlements and acted as High 
Commissioner for the Malay States until the arrival of 
Sir Thomas Shenton whitelegge Thomas, K.c.M.G., 0.B.E., who 
assumed the office of High Commissioner in succession to 
Sir Cecil Clementi on the 9th November. 

Mr. M. B. Shelley, c.m.a., continued to act as Chief 
Secretary to Government throughout the year. 


M. REX, 


Kvuata Lumpur, Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 
3rd July, 1935. Federated Malay States. 
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APPENDIX B. 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS STERLING LOAN CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Dr. TO 3lst DECEMBER, 1934. Cr. 
—_ 6 per cent. | 4% per cent. Total, ane Sages 
To Loan Expenses— eee eae: SNe Soe 
Interest on Deferres By Loan Subscription— 
instalments ... oy 268,692 28 110,958 96 % 
Composition Stu (i) 6 per cent. 1936 to 
Duty... serach 552,321 42 360,000 00 1951 issued at £07 
Discount on Issue Price | 1,325,571 43 | 1,800,000 00 in December, 1921...| 44,183,714 29 
Underwriting Commis- u 
sion ... ee eis 441,857 14 360,060 00 (ii) 4 per cent. 1935 to 
Commission for 1945 issued at £95 
obtaining Under- in May, 1922 36,000,000 00 
writing.. 110,464 29 90,000 00 
Crown Agent: 
mission a 110,464 29 90,000 00 
Brokerage to Sundry 
Brokers and Bankers 
on the allotment of 
Stock ... en 108,049 28 8,355 00 
Miscellancou 
Stamp, etc. 5,873 21 4,475 18 
Advertisement ... 31,052 18 29,630 03 
2,934,419 17 5,886,164 69 
To Loan Works 78,806,423. 36| 
To Balance a 491,126 24! 
$80,185,714 29) 1$80,185,714 29 
—S- ——= 
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AppPEenDix D, 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING 
TO FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


Cost. Where obtainable, 
$e. 
Census Report, British Malaya, 


1931 tee 500 ... Printing Department, Kuala 


Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 


Handbook of British Malaya ... 1 50 Printing Department, Kuala 


Lumpur, Federated Malay . 
States. 
Handbook of Malayan Agricul- 


ture ++ 100 ... Malayan Information Agency, 


57, Charing Cross, London, 
and Department of Agricul- 
ture, Kuala Lum pur, 


Federated Malay States. 
Federated Malay States Law 


for Planters 160 ... Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 


Treaties and Engagements 
affecting the Malay States 
and Borneo ss 350 ... Printing Department, Kuala 

Lumpur, Federated Malay 


States. j 





Geology of Malayan Ore 
Deposits... 800. Director, Geological Survey, 
Batu Gajah, Federated 
Malay States, and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., ' 
London. 


Geology of Malaya s+ +» 800 ... Director, Geological Survey, 
Batu Gajah, Federated 
Malay States, and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
London. 


Mining in Malaya Ea - Free ... Malayan Information Agency, 
57, Charing Cross, London. 


Fisheries of British Malaya ... 500 ... Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 


Commercial Timber Trees of 
the Malay Peninsula ... ++ 500 ... Adviser on Forestry, Malay 
States, Kuala Lumpur. } 
Report on the Wild Life Com- : 
mission (Three volumes) ... 1200 ... Government Printer, Singapore. : 


a 
Federated Malay States Government Press. 


LATING 


Rub 
Maly 


Kub 
Maby 


gency, 
Ande. 
grit 
yur, 
‘ 


Kuala 
Malay 
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KECHIL P. PERHENTIAN BES 


P. Lang Tengah 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING 
TO FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


Cost. Where obtainable, 
$e. 
Census Report, British Malaya, 
19381 eee eas. ais ++ 500... Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 


Handbook of British Malaya ... 1 50 Printing Department, Kuala 


Lumpur, Federated Malay 


States. 
Handbook of Malayan Agricul- 


ture os 100 ... Malayan Information Agency, 


57, Charing Cross, London, 
and Department of Agricul- 
ture, Kuala Lumpur, 


Federated Malay States. 
Federated Malay States Law 


for Planters 


160 ... Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 
Treaties and Engagements 
affecting the Malay States 
and Borneo 2... 3 50 - Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 
Geology of Malayan Ore 
Deposits .. 800 -. Director, Geological Survey, 
Batu Gajah, Federated 
Malay States, and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
London. 
Geology of Malaya s+ 800 ... Director, Geological Survey, 
Batu Gajah, Federated 
Malay States, and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
London. 
Mining in Malaya a + Free ... Malayan Information Agency, 
57, Charing Cross, London. 
Fisheries of British Malaya ... 500 ... Printing Department, Kuala 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Colony of St. Helena consists of the Island of St. Helena 
with the Island of Ascension as a Dependency. 


Sr. Henana. 


St. Helena, with an area of about 47 square miles, is about the 
size of Jersey, and is situated in latitude 15° 55’ South and longitude 
5° 42 West. The Island is about 950 miles due south of the 
Equator, 4,000 miles from England, and 1,700 miles from Cape 
Town, and the nearest land, with the exception of the Island of 
Ascension 700 miles to the north-west, is a point on the West Coast 
of Africa 1,140 miles distant. From the sea the Island presents the 
appearance of a pyramidal rock rising to a height of 2,700 feet, but 
the interior, hidden by steep perpendicular cliffs, discloses a remark- 
able contrast in fertility and scenery. Running across the centre 
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of the Island, nearly east and west, is a high ridge which divides 
the Island into two natural divisions. This ridge forms the north 
wall of the crater of the extinct volcano which gave birth to the 
Island, the southern part having been broken away and submerged. 
The centre of the crater, the district called Sandy Bay, now forms 
one of the most picturesque parts of the Island, and the first sight 
of it from the summit of the ridge is an unfailing cause of astonish- 
ment to tourists and visitors. On the northern side of this ridge, 
the hills divided by deep ravines descend toward the sea for about 
three miles at a general slope of about 10°, and then terminate 
abruptly in the steep cliffs which form the coast-line. There are, 
however, some remarkable exceptions. In the north-east the mass 
known as the Barn and the hill called Flagstaff rise sheer from the 
sea to the height of 2,200 feet, whilst in the west, High Hill and 
Man and Horse reach to heights of 2,300 feet and 1,775 feet 
respectively. 

The climate of St. Helena, in spite of the calumnies directed 
against it by the critics of the detention of the Emperor Napoleon, 
now all completely refuted, has long been recognized as being 
healthy and mild. There is no malaria or other mosquito-borne 
tropical disease. Storms are rare, the last thunder-storm having 
occurred in 1897. On the coast the average annual rainfall is 
7 inches, at 1,000 feet about 21 inches, and at 2,000 feet about 
39 inches. October with an average of 12 rain-days is the driest 
month, and February with an average of 19 rain-days the wettest. 
Almost every variety of plant is to be found, and although the Island 
is so small and presents outwardly such a barren appearance, over 
a thousand different botanical species are known to exist, of which 
40 are indigenous. 

St. Helena was originally a possession of the Hast India Com- 
pany, but by the Government of India Act, 1833, it was brought 
under the direct administration of the Crown, with effect from the 
22nd April, 1834, the actual occupation being delayed until the 
24th February, 1836. Under the East India Company the Island 
had enjoyed the benefits of a paternal and benevolent Government 
for over 163 years, at a cost of about £100,000 per annum against 
an annual revenue of about £4,000 from the Settlement. The 
alteration in its constitutional status was followed by the most 
drastic reforms, the full effects of which were counter-balanced by 
the Island becoming an important port of call on one of the world’s 
greatest trade routes. A substantial garrison maintained by the 
Crown, the presence of the West Coast Squadron of the Royal 
Navy, and Imperial expenditure in the liberation of slaves from the 
West Coast of Africa all helped to delay the results of a policy of 
making St. Helena balance its budget from its own resources, and 
it was not until 1873 that the full effects of the change from the 
Company to the Crown became evident. 
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The development of the overland route to India, improved 
methods of preserving provisions and of carrying water, and better 
construction of vessels, all contributed to make vessels pass St. 
Helena without calling, and the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
finally brought about its downfall to poverty. 


ASCENSION. 


Ascension Island lies in latitude 7° 53’ South and longitude 
14° 18’ West, about 700 miles north-west of St. Helena. It has an 
area of 34 square miles. 

From the sea Ascension appears bleak and desolate. Green 
Mountain, however, 2,800 feet high, relieves with its vegetation the 
barren and depressing effect of the larger part of the Island and 
affords pasture for about 600 sheep and cattle. 

Ascension was annexed to the Crown on the 22nd October, 1815, 
by the brigs Peruvian and Zenobia as a measure of security during 
the imprisonment of Napoleon in St. Helena. 

At the present time the Island is an important cable station, and 
its only inhabitants are English and St. Helenian employees of the 
Cable Company. 


A note on the climate of St. Helena and Ascension will be 
found in the Report for 1929—Colonial Report, No. 1,475. The 
same Report also contains a note on the history of the Islands 
under the East India Company. 


TI.—GOVERNMENT. 


By an Act of William IV, dated the 28th of August, 1833, the 
Island of St. Helena, as from the 22nd of April, 1834, was trans- 
ferred from the East India Company and became vested in the 
Crown. 

Provision for the authority and appointment of Governor, for the 
establishment of a Council to assist the Governor, and for the 
making and promulgation of laws, was made by a Royal -Order in 
Council dated the 12th of October, 1835. This Order was revoked 
by an Order dated the 27th of July, 1863, and fresh provision was 
made. 

The Executive Council as it exists at present was established by 
‘‘The St. Helena Order in Council, 1929,’’ revoking previous 
Orders. By Instructions issued on the 5th of June, 1929, it is 
provided that the Council shall consist of the Senior Military Officer 
in Command of regular troops in the Island and of the person 
holding the substantive appointment of Government Secretary of 
the Island, as ex officio ‘Members, and of such other persons as 
may from time to time be appointed. Provision was also included 
for the appointment of Extraordinary Members on special occasions. 
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At the present time there are three unofficial Members of 
Council. 


Subject to the reservation of power for legislation by Parliament 
and by the Privy Council, the Order of 1863 provides for the making 
of laws by the Governor. It is also laid down under the ‘‘ Interpre- 
tation and General Law Ordinance, 1895,’’ that ‘‘ a copy of the 
draft of every Ordinance shall be affixed to a board in front of the 
Court House for the inspection of the Public for one month before 
the passing thereof; provided always that in any case in which 
the Governor-in-Council thinks it urgently necessary to dispense 
with such public notification . . . he may do so.” 


ASCENSION. 


By Letters Patent dated the 12th of September, 1922, Ascension 
became a Dependency of St. Helena, and it was provided that the 
Governor and Executive Council of St. Helena should have the 
same powers in relation to Ascension as they possess in relation to 
St. Helena. The Manager of the Eastern Telegraph Company is 
appointed as Resident Magistrate and is a Member of the Executive 
Council of St. Helena. 


IT1.—POPULATION. 


At the time of its discovery in 1502, St. Helena was uninhabited. 
From 1502 until 1659 it was used by the ships of all nations as a 
place where travellers and seamen might recuperate, and where 
fresh water and supplies might be obtained. In 1659 the Hast 
India Company sent John Dutton with a few soldiers and followers 
to annex the Island and form a settlement. These persons consti- 
tuted the original European settlement of the Island, which from 
time to time was added to by more settlers and soldiers from 
England. Slaves from Africa and Asia, and in particular from 
Madagascar, were introduced, and in 1810 there was a large importa- 
tion of Chinese workmen. In 1840 there was a considerable influx 
of liberated African slaves, and a few years later the St. Helena 
Regiment was permanently stationed in the Island. The men of 
this regiment were given certain facilities in regard to land, and 
many of the men formed associations with the Islanders. 


The Island population to-day is largely of mixed origin. Many 
of the names are the same as those of the early settlers, and some 
families are able to trace their descent to the refugees from the 
City of London after its destruction by fire in 1666. The language 
of the Island has always been English, and the English environ- 
ment has become firmly established. Although the climate of the 
Island is not inducive of qualities of energy and initiative, the 
people of St. Helena and their children have always been remark- 
able for their courtesy and consideration for others. 
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The population as ascertained by the census taken in the year 
1931 is classified as under :— 
32 pee Males. Females. Total. 


Islanders ... . Sn aoe we ns 1,825 2,026 3,851 
Other British Residente . A ae rage 17 65 142 
Other Nationals’ ... ay on ne Sh 2 _ 2 


The distribution of the population is shown in the following 
table :— 


District. Males. Females. Total. 

Jamestown, including the Briars and ‘Bepert 

Valley... ws 706 = 823_—«*1,529 
Half Tree Hollow and Ladder Hil (including ; : 

Garrison) cu . 227 263 490 
St. Paul’s ep 157 173 330 | 
High Point, Sin Lage, Rowemary aiid 

Cleughs Plain ... _ 140 155 295 
Blue Hill ... bee wee ove ove on 140 124 264 
Sandy Bay... ... eae oe MB 468880 
Longwood and Hutt’s Gate Ging Mae | Oe 407 798 


1,904 = 2,091 3,995 





The estimated population on 31st December, 1934, was 4,224. 


Births and Deaths, 1931-1934. 
1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 


Births tee as as the 123 152 116 - 101 
Deaths... Be 59 58 68 47 
Infant mortality per 1 ,000 births 154:4 131-5 172-4 138-6 


The population of Ascension as ascertained by the census taken in 
the year 1931 is classified as under :— 


St. Helenians ... seas Mees aes v= 152 
Other British Residents a ee Bos a 36 
188 

The population on 3lst December, 1934, was :— 
St. Helenians ... nat oy ere . 114 
Other British Residents - a3 “a ai ie 59 
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IV.—HEALTH. 


The medical establishment of the Colony during the year 
consisted of :— 


Senior Medical Officer. 

Second Medical Officer. 

Dental Surgeon. 

Matron of the Hospital. 

Three St. Helena women as Probationers. 


The general health of the Island has been good, and there have 
been no epidemics. In the course of the year much valuable work 
has been achieved on beri beri which is due to the predilection of 
the people for polished rice as a staple foodstuff. About 80 cases 
have been under treatment. 

The medical and dental care of the school children are subjects 
to which special attention is devoted. 

The Civil Hospital, maintained by the Government, is.an institu- 
tion of 14 beds. The attendance of out-patients during the year 
was 1,616 and there were 130 admissions involving four major 
operations. 

Two dressing stations are also established at convenient centres 
in the country districts for the treatment of out-patients from the 
remote areas. Vaccination of children, as a precautionary measure, 
is carried out under the Ordinance, although there have been no 
cases of smallpox. 

The Poor House, under the management of a Poor Relief Board 
of five members elected by ratepayers and meeting every fortnight, 
was visited weekly by the Senior Medical Officer. The health of 
the inmates, who number 25, was good. 

A Lunatic Asylum is maintained under the direction and manage- 
ment of the Poor Relief Board, subject to the general control of 
the Governor. The number of inmates at the end of the year was 
six. It is visited weekly by the Senior Medical Officer. The 
health of the inmates during the year was good. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The serious shortage of houses in both Jamestown and the country 
districts, and the dilapidated condition of many of the cottages, 
makes satisfactory housing a matter of the utmost difficulty. The 
population is steadily increasing, and there is much serious over- 
crowding with all its attendant evils. 

The narrow valley in which Jamestown is situated permits of 
little expansion of the town area, and the inhabitants are reluctant 
to leave it for localities at higher altitudes. There is much slum 
property, and lack of funds makes it impossible to construct tene- 
ments on the few sites available. In the country districts there 
are few with resources sufficient to build themselves cottages, and 
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in any case there is a shortage of suitable land on which these could 
be erected. The construction of cottages, with between one or 
two acres of good agricultural land, would help materially in reliev- 
ing much of the present poverty and distress, but the only land 
available is little better than scrub and rock. 


The only legislation dealing with overcrowding is a provision in 
the Public Health Ordinance, 1869, which gives certain powers to 
the Board of Health. The Board, not unnaturally, is reluctant to 
exercise its powers in the improvement of houses when the occupiers 
have no means and there is nowhere else for them to live. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Although St. Helena has a cultivable area of about 8,600 acres, 
and is a fertile Island in which almost every crop can be made to 
grow, it is remarkable that there should be practically no agricul- 
tural production of any importance other than that of New Zealand 
hemp (Phormium tenaz). 


The production of potatoes, vegetables, and a very small quantity 
of fruit for internal consumption and the supply of passing mail 
steamers, are the only agricultural pursuits, in general, in the Island. 


The principal reasons for this lack of development of the Island 
resources lie in the difficulties in finding markets for the existing 
Island crops, and in find new products for which an export market 
is available. 

Only one productive plant, Phormium tenaxz, is grown in any 
quantity, and it is grown principally in those areas which are 
unsuitable for other crops. 


The Island potatoes have long been known for their superior 
quality and flavour, and in the course of the year an experimental 
shipment was sent to London at Christmas and marketed at very 
favourable prices. The experiment is to be repeated on a larger 
scale in the future, but the area of the Island in which potatoes can 
be grown at the required time of year is believed to be very limited. 


Since the appointment of an Agricultural and Forestry Officer in 
March, various experiments have been undertaken with haricot 
beans and other products, and it is hoped the haricot beans will 
fetch favourable prices. The possibility of agricultural development 
is being closely investigated and, in view of its paramount import- 
ance to the Island’s prosperity, it is to be hoped products will be 
found for which markets are available. 

The severe drought of 1933 broke early in January, 1934. The 
fall for the year at 2,000 feet was 41-55 inches, and at sea level 
11°80 inches, being three inches and five inches above the average. 


Fibre Production.—The fibre market weakened in the course of 
the year, and in July the price of hemp dropped to the lowest 
recorded level of £11 per ton. The production of hemp is the 
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only industry in the Island, and as a measure of unemployment 
relief eight mills have been in operation during the year working 
on an average subsidy of £4 10s. per ton of fibre produced. 
Particulars of the production, export, and value of fibre and tow 
are appended :— 
Produced. Exported. Average price per ton. 


1934. Tons. Tons. London. 

£84. 
Fibre aes one eee 821 568 12 0 0 
Tow a eee ens 401 447 8 00 


Rope Industry.—Small consignments of rope have been manu- 
factured from locally produced hemp at the small factory operated 
by Messrs. Deason Brothers. 


Horticulture.—Passing mail steamers have continued to place 
small regular orders for vegetables, fruit and eggs, and the value 
of commodities supplied amounted to £368, being an increase of 
£57 on the value for 1933. 


Farming.—Farming is now undertaken by one firm alone for 
the supply of local needs in meat and dairy produce. 


ASCENSION. 


The only export from Ascension is that of turtles. The number 
of turtles captured during 1934 was 59. 

At Green Mountain the Eastern Telegraph Company possess a 
farm for the maintenance of imported animals, and gardens for the 
cultivation of vegetables. At the end of the year the stock consisted 
of 23 cattle, 398 sheep, and some pigs. 


VIT._COMMERCE. 


The aggregate value of external trade, exclusive of bullion and 
specie, for the year amounted to £42,390 as compared with £40,838 
for the previous year. Imports showed an increase of £2,577 and 
exports a decrease of £1,625. 

The following table shows under the principal heads the respec- 
tive values for the past five years :— 


Imports. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Food, drink, and tobacco ww» 24,095 23,347 17,122 17,359 17,545 
Raw materials and articles maly 
unmanufactured 1,088 608 149 620 1,145 
Articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured .. 18,754 19,405 14,167 11,219 13,986 
Miscellaneous and unclassified . 474 523 791 901. — 





44,411 43,883 32,229 30,099 32,676 
Bullion and specie eee oa, 4,000 1,020 800 





Total imports 5 «. 44,411 43,883 36,229 31,119 33,476 
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Exports, 1930. 1931. 1982. 1983. 1984. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
New Zealand fibre 11,890 10,975 3,265 7,653 5,759 
tow oo 4,915 3,693 1,353 1,873 2,467 


rope and twine ... 2,243 301 925 968 «498 
wat eae. 80 330 


10 


” 


” 
Other articles 





19,778 15,299 6,131 
Bullion arid specie _—.. sé 
Total exports os oe 5 


cy 





Imports. 


It will be observed that there was a slight increase in the value 
of imports of food, drink, and tobacco. The increase under wholly 
or mainly manufactured articles is attributed to the importation 
of large consignments of petrol and oil and to more motor-cars and 
hardware being imported during the year. 

The following table shows the value of the principal articles 
imported during the years 1983 and 1934, together with the 


decreases or increases :— 
Decrease — 
1933, 1934. Increase + 
£ £ £ 
Provisions... ine we sh 14,777 14,308 — 469 
Drapery eee eee 3,404 3,264 — 140 
Motor-cars and lorries apt a 1,101 1,697 + 596 
Petrol and oil a Bie ee 41 1,769 + 1,728 
Hardware... oy ane ade 1,721 2,814 + 1,093 
Beer, wines, and spirits a Ais 1,521 1,229 — 292 
Tobacco and cigarettes 1,055 963 - 92 
The undermentioned quantities may also be recorded :— 
Decrease — 
1933. 1934. Increase + 
Beer, wines, and spirits ... 6,667 gal. 4,919 gal. — 1,748 gal. 
Tobacco and cigarettes ... 5,640 Ib. 5,745 Ib. + 105 lb. 
The countries of origin were as follows :— 
1980. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ... 36,160 35,920 28,732 24,358 22,129 
South Africa ase see «5,101 5,218 3,136 3,010 6,345 
United States of America «= -1,643 900 3,550 156 2,497 
Other Foreign Countries ... .. 1,607 1,845 811 3,595  —- 2,505 
of food, grain, 


Importations from South Africa consisted mainly 
wine, and tobacco. Those from other foreign countries included 
food-stuffs, motor-cars, petrol and oil from United States of America 
to the value of £2,497, and food-stuffs from the Argentine valued 
at £463, while the remainder from other foreign countries were 


food-stuffs, drink, and hardware. - 
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’ Exports, : 

The decrease in value of exports is accounted for by the fall in 

market value of fibre throughout the year, and: the absence of a 

market for hemp. The payment of a subsidy to millers during. 

the year was continued as a measure of unemployment relief. 

Statistics of these exports during the past five years are shown in 
the following table :— 

1930. 1931. 1932. © 1933. 1934, 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 


Fibre aes ae seg igs 540 644 234 668 568 
Tow... ea os ads 342 296 © 144, 285 -° 447 
Rope and twine as ee 52 23 37 45 25. 


Rope and twine are re hiya to England and South Africa, while 
fibre and tow are exported to England and occasionally to South 
Africa. 

The distribution of the total exports of the Colony during the 
past five years has been as follows :—- 

1930. 1931. 1932. = 1933. 1934 . 


£ £ F £ £ 
United Kingdom ... as +. 18,699 15,569 5,774 10,356 8,446 
South Africa Ose ais «. 1,146 558 1,106 333 503 


Argentine... ee — — 8s 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Wages for skilled and semi-skilled workmen vary from 2s. to 
3s. 6d. per day. 

The Government wage for adult unskilled labour is 2s. per day 
amounting to 12s. for a week of forty-five hours, the half-day on 
Saturday counting as a full day. 

In the flax mills the average daily rate for men is slightly under 
1s. 9d. for a nine-hour day. The wages paid to women are slightly 
under 1s. per day. 

In the rope works the average wage for men is 12s. per week, 
and for women 5s. 

The number of persons employed in the flax mills is 210 and in 
the rope works 11. 

In domestic service the monthly wage with board and lodging 
for housemaids varies from 10s. to £2, for cooks from 30s. to £2, 
and for male servants from 30s. to £4 15s. 

The cost of living varies greatly. Meat, including fowls, is 
obtainable at 1s. per Ib.; fish is very cheap, but the supply is 
extremely limited and scarce in the country districts. Eggs vary 
according to season from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per dozen, fresh butter is 
8s. per lb., and imported butter 1s. 8d. per lb.; fresh milk is 5d. 
per imperial pint, and the price of fresh vegetables varies with the 

supply which is very limited at certain seasons. Rice which forms , 
the staple article of diet of St. Helenians is 2d. per Ib. and potatoes 
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vary throughout the year from 8d. to 2s. per gallon of 7 lb. On 
account of lack of communications and freight rates the cost of 
imported groceries is higher than in the United Kingdom. 


From time to time accommodation is available for visitors, and 
St. Helena has attractions as a place of residence for those who 
seek a congenial climate and quietude. It is estimated that two 
people could live comfortably and in full enjoyment of all the 
Island has to offer on £500 to £550 a year. With a more limited 
range of activity two people could live on considerably less. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The educational system in St. Helena consists of eight primary 
schools, and a pupil teachers’ and continuation class of more 
advanced pupils. 

Of the primary schools three are administered by the Govern- 
ment, two in Jamestown for boys and girls respectively and one 
in the country. Three are administered by the trustees of the 
Hussey Charity, a fund established on a bequest in the will of 
Rebecca Hussey for the education of the children of slaves brought 
to the Island some seventy years or so ago from captured slavers, 
who afterwards were returned for settlement in Nigeria. Of the 
two remaining schools, the one at Sandy Bay is the only one left 
to the St. Helena Benevolent Society, which a hundred and more 
years ago took upon itself the education of the Island poor; the 
other at Blue Hill was founded thirty years ago in a remote part 
of the Island by the late Bishop Holbech. It has no endowment, 
but is maintained out of the Churches’ Diocesan Fund assisted by 
a small grant from the South African Provincial Board of 
Education. 

All the five non-Government schools are in receipt of small 
grants-in-aid. 

Funds were granted in the 1934 estimates for repairs and im- 
provements at the Hutt’s. Gate (Hussey Charity) and the Sandy 
Bay Schools, and in the course of the year, by the provision of 
36 modern dual desks on steel frames, accommodation was pro- 
vided for 72 children. 

The Government country school, transferred from Luffkins to 
what is now known as St. Paul’s Vicarage but which was formerly 
the country school before that school was removed to Luffkins, 
has been greatly improved by a new verandah and a well-built 
outside class room. 

The work at all the schools is under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Education who conducts an examination of the 
work at the three Government schools and the Blue Hill school 
at the end of each school quarter. The other schools are examined 
annually. 
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Pupil teachers undergo a four years’ course in work on secondary 
school lines. 

A woodwork class for boys and sewing classes for girls produce 
good results, and the girls win high praise from their examiners 
for the very careful and neat work they produce each year for 
inspection. 

The children are also showing much interest in freehand drawing 
and painting. Music is not neglected and the singing is of good 
quality. 

The Church has a benefit society for school children, which has 
a large membership. Sick relief is small, and when they are 
old enough the children are passed on to one or other of the adult 
societies. These are the Ancient Order of Foresters, the Mechanics 
Friendly and Benefit Society, the St. Helena Working Men’s- 
Christian Association, the Poor Society, and the Church Provident 
Society for Women, each as far as it goes doing a useful work 
in the social life of the people. 

A children’s lunch fund which provides a number of small rolls 
of bread for each school is maintained by the Church, and there 
is an urgent need for additional subscribers. 

Welfare Institutions.—The maintenance of the poor is an obliga- 
tion of the Poor Relief Board established under the Poor Relief 
Ordinance, 1914. Its members are elected annually by the rate- 
payers. The annual revenue of the Board is about £900 to £1,000, 
derived from a quarterly 5d. rate and a Government contribution 
of £82. The average daily number of inmates in the Poor House 
was 25 during the year, 68 being given outdoor relief. 

The Friendly Societies, on which a note will be found in the 
Annual Report for 1931,* are the principal welfare institutions of 
St. Helena. 

Other welfare work is very largely in the hands of the local 
representatives of all the religious denominations, and much 
valuable work of great social value is undertaken. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


There is regular communication once a month with England 
and South Africa by the Union Castle Intermediate steamers. In 
addition, an American steamer of the American-South African Line 
called on four occasions. The vessels which called during the year 
were as follows :— 


British vessels ... hee sit eed ae ie 31 
British warships Ah ee or es ike 3 
American vessel—four visits ... Bsa ee ae 4 
Other foreign vessels ... 5 





* Colonial Report, No. 1630. 
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The first aeroplane flight over St. Helena was made by a seaplane 
from H.M.S. Dorsetshire on 3rd October. Flying conditions were 
not good. 

Sixty miles of roads are maintained by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and although grades are steep and in many places narrow, 
the roads of the Island compare very favourably with those in 
other countries. 

Sixty-eight motor-cars and lorries are registered and licensed. 

There is no wireless station in St. Helena, but there is a cable 
station with communication to all parts of the world. 

The Empire Short-wave Broadcasting Service is received well 
in the Island. 

There is regular postal communication each month between 
the Colony and England and South Africa. Mails are also made 
up as other occasions present themselves. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


The Government Savings Bank is the only banking institution 
in the Colony. 

The aggregate balances of depositors’ accounts during the last 
five years were as follows :— ; 
Balance of Deposits 


Year. at 81st December. 
£& 

1930... ee Me ov ae is 17,185 

1981. Wc. Ae bes Ey ae “an 18,770 

1982... ne Se er ite vee 20,620 

19383... ne ee ap ts ee, 20,958 

1934 21,200 


The total number of depositors on 31st December, 1934, was 211 
as compared with 207 on the same date in 1933. 

The invested portion of the Savings Bank deposits at the end of 
the year is represented by Stock of the mean market value of 
£19,404. 

By the St. Helena Coinage Order, 1925, all coins which under 
the Coinage Acts of 1870 and 1891 are legal tender in the United 
Kingdom, and all silver coins which under the Coinage Act, 1922, 
are legal tender in the Union of South Africa, are legal tender in 
the Island of St. Helena. 

By the Weights and Measures Ordinance, 1905, the weights and 
measures for the time being lawfully in use in the United Kingdom 

and no others are to be tised in St. Helena. 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department is principally engaged in the 
current work of maintenance of roads, repairs to Government 
buildings, and the maintenance of domestic water supplies. No 
major works were begun during the year. Falls of rock from the 
steep cliffs enclosing Jamestown are not uncommon, and in August 
a heavy. fall of rock occurred on the wharf, fortunately attended 
with no loss of life. Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
clearing the débris, and assistance had to be obtained from the 
local garrison in the use of explosives. The Department has again 
experienced difficulty in obtaining stone for building purposes. 
Locally made bricks, burnt or sun-dried, are unobtainable, and 
the supplies of stone are scarce, most of the more conveniently 
placed quarries having been exhausted in the construction of the 
numerous buildings and fortifications undertaken by the East India 
Company. The public buildings were designed and built for estab- 
lishments far larger than they are to-day, and their repair and 
maintenance with the small financial provision available is often 
impossible. In this connexion the condition of Longwood New 
House, built for the Emperor Napoleon, is an admirable example 
of the difficulties which confront the Government. The size and 
number of rooms make the house quite unsuitable for any public 
purpose, and to place it in a proper state of repair would involve 
a very substantial expenditure. 

The Public Works Department is also responsible for the main- 
tenance of water supplies and the Jamestown drainage system. 
Both these services have been satisfactory throughout the year. 

The Department is also associated with the maintenance of the 
public telephone system. The conformation of the Island makes 
internal communication a matter of the greatest difficulty. Through- 
out its long history the Island has always maintained various 
devices for internal communication, and the modern telephone 
system meets an important public need. 


XIII._JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Subject to all local Ordinances and Orders in force, the law of the 
Colony is so much of the law of England for the time being as is 
suitable and appropriate as far as local circumstances permit. 

The Supreme Court of St. Helena, which is a Court of Record, 
was established by Order in Council of 18th February, 1839. Subse- 
quent Orders extended its jurisdiction to Matrimonial and Divorce 
Causes. By Order in Council of the 5th of April, 1852, the Governor, 
in the absence of the Chief Justice, may act as Chief Justice, or 
appoint some other person to act. The Acting Chief Justice may 
be assisted at his discretion by Assessors who must be Members of 
the Executive Council or Justices of the Peace. 
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There were two civil cases before the Supreme Court during the 
year. 

Summary jurisdiction is exercised by the Magistrate and Justices 
of the Peace. Ninety-two cases were reported to the Police during 
the year. In 77 cases action was taken in the Court resulting in 23 
convictions. 

The Small Debts Court, which has jurisdiction up to sums not 
exceeding £25, is established by Ordinance No. 2 of 1905. Five 
cases were brought before the Court during the year as compared 
with seven in 1933. 

Gaol.—Fifteen persons were committed to prison during the year 
as compared with 14 in 1933; the daily average being 0-6 as com- 
pared with 0-8 in 1933. 

Police.—There have been no criminal cases of importance. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Four Ordinances were passed during the year, of which the most 
important was Ordinance No. 1, the Telephone Ordinance. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure, 


The Revenue collected during the year, including a grant-in-aid 
of £2,500, amounted to £24,474, being £1,103 in excess of the 
estimate, and showing an increase of £5,926 over the revenue of the 
previous year. 

This increase of revenue was mainly due to large Post Office and 
Ascension receipts, namely £5,310 and £2,566 respectively more 
than the figure of the previous year, owing to the exceptionally large 
sales of the St. Helena Centenary issue of Postage Stamps and the 
new issue of Ascension Stamps to dealers outside the Colony. 

There was also a noticeable increase under Customs amounting to 
£384, due principally to the importation of a consignment of petrol 
and paraffin, of which there was no importation during the previous 

ear. 
: The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
Colony for the past five years :— 
Grants by Grants-in- 
Colonial aid by His 
Development Majesty's Total 


Year. Revenue. Fund. Treasury. Revenue. Eaxpenditure. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1930 aie 12,570 _ 6,000 18,570 25,820 

1931 we 11,940 6,340 7,000 25,820 27,109 

1932 ss 13,817 560 13,500 27,877 18,906 

1933 See 13,548 _ 5,000 18,548 18,617 


1934 vs 21,974 = 2,500 24,474 23,792 
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The Revenue for the year 1934 as compared with the preceding 





year is summarized hereunder :— 1933. 1934. 
£& £ 
Customs ae ay res oer 4,754 5,138 
Port and Marine ... ae cos 1,471 1,503 
Licences, Taxes, etc. 619 617 
Fees of Court or Office and 
Reimbursements re 785 671 
Post Office ... wee en a 911 6,221 
Revenue from Government 
Properties — ee as 1,119 1,140 
Interest es the Bes ac 627 619 
Miscellaneous ans ey, tee 383 573 
Ascension ... = a ee 2,926 5,492 
Sale of Land ae Ap ai 3 ra 
18,548 21,974 
Grant-in-Aid ra bes Ans 5,000 2,500 








£18 548 £24,474 








The Expenditure for the year as compared with the preceding year 


is as under :— 1933. 1934. 
£ £ 
Pensions and Gratuities ... ue 1,059 1,060 
Governor and Legal set 3 1,097 1,145 
Secretariat ... oF as isd 1,021 1,011 
Treasury, Customs, Port and 
Marine... ae (es me 914 817 
Post Office ... au ae ae 412 1,756 
Public Health wat see oe 1,997 2,538 
Education ... ue 845 998 
Agriculture and Forestry . Fo 560 924 
Police and Gaol... 649 694 
Public Works Department and 
Recurrent 3,324 3,167 
Miscellaneous Se ee ans 1,424 2,358 
Ascension... a 2,035 2,645 
Public Works Extraordinary i 136 1,095 
Relief of Unemployed (Plax 
Subsidy) ... 3,119 3,584 


Colonial ‘Development Fund— 
Reconstruction of Roads a = =e 
Improvement _to Telephone 
System as 25 _ 





£18,617 £23,792 
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A statement of the Assets and Liabilities is appended :— 


£8. d. 
Assets— 
Cash— 
Local Treasury fa -- 8,523 8 0 
Crown Agents ... ae 495 16 3 
Remittances in transit to Crown 
Agents Ao eer sp 230 6 3 
Advances— 
Postmaster i we me 104 3 2 
Other Advances... aes 757 16 9 
Investments— 
Savings Bank ... at .. 19,403 14 5 
Alexander Bequest... . 1,114 2 8 
Red Cross Society we hs 142 12 9 
Botley’s Fund ... ai ae 519 1 
Flax ‘Mill and Machinery 
Unallocated Stores a 
Liabilities— 
Deposits— 
Savings Bank ... on vex BLOG L <8 
Postmaster ae ae ot 215 1 
Alexander Bequest ai - 1,114 2 8 
Red Cross Society te -. 14212 9 
Botley’s Fund ... bos on 519 1 
Alexander Bequest (Interest 
Account) es oe se 1316 3 
Telephone Fund oe nie 9218 1 
Other Deposits ... ae at 621 18 7 


Bills of Exchange ... i 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities 
(Surplus) ia a ee 


£6. al 


4,249 10 6 


861 19 11 


20,666 8 6 
661 1 1 
893 17 9 


£27,332 17 9 


23,193 138 4 
827 15 11 


8,311 8 6 


£27,332 17 9 
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Public Debt. 


During the years 1930-31 the sum of £475 was loaned from the 
Colonial Development Fund for the improvement of the telephone 
system. This sum was loaned free of interest for one year and 
thereafter at 24 per cent., and is repayable by annuities of 5 per 
cent., the principal outstanding at 3lst December, 1934, being 
£450 19s. 1d. 


Taxation. . 


The principal sources of taxation and the yield during the year 
1934 are as follows :— : 


£ 

Customs— 

Import Duties fo os ia Aa .. 5,188 
Port and Wharfage Dues— 

Shipping Dues a re a As ie 251 

Wharfage Dues eae ay ee ne .. 1,251 
Licences— a 

Carriages, Carts and Horses as a se 58 

Motor cars and Lorries_... ee es ae 166 

Boats... a ah Ge oe ds os 122 

Fire Arms and Game iy as om ar 39 

Liquor at us oe oe ai ees 126 
Rates— 

Water ... ae ie ode ve ee an 163 


There were no changes in taxation during the year. 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lands. 


By Royal Charter of 16th December, 1673, the Hast India 
Company became possessed of St. Helena as ‘‘ Lords of the Manor 
to be held in free and common soccage, in capite not by knights’ 
service.’’ F é 

The Company’s occupation lasted until 24th February, 1836, 
by which date the land of the Island had been distributed in seven 
‘* categories of tenure,’’ classified as follows :— 

1. Land sold as freehold subject to faith and allegiance, and 
obedience to laws and constitutions. 

2. Land sold as freehold subject to an annual ground rental 
of 3d. per foot ; chiefly in Jamestown. 

8. Land granted for building purposes on 21 years’ renew- 
able building leases. 
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4. Land leased as ‘‘ permanent tenure ’ 
assessed by a Grand Jury in 1828; with a right of resumption 
by the Government whenever the public service might require 
on payment of the value to be assessed by a jury. 

5. Land held as free on the same conditions as in No. 1; 
and in addition subject to the annual payment of Is. per acre 
in conformity with the Company’s by-laws, which related to 
the liability for military service. 

6. Land leased on lives; renewable on the death of the 
nominee ; a sum to be paid to Government on nomination of the 
new life. 


7. 


Tn addition to the above there was 
(a) Land in occupation by the Company, e.g., Longwood 
and Plantation Farms. 
(b) Undeveloped or uncultivable land known as ‘‘ Company’s 
Waste Land.” 
When the Crown assumed the direct administration of the 


Island in 1836, the tenures inherited from the East India Company 
were not disturbed. But in 1843, changes were made which revolu- 
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’ 


on a quit rent 


Land leased at varying rates, terms, and periods. 





tionized the system of Jand tenure throughout the Island. By 
Proclamation No. 43 of the 7th of August of that year, an offer 


was made to tenants of land to commute their holdings to freehold 


on the following terms :— 
(a) Categories 2, 4 and 5 on payment of 10 years’ rental. 
(b) Categories 3 and 6 on payment of 124 years’ rental. 


Large numbers of properties were so commuted, and this process, 
with a hundred years’ usage, has resulted in the following classifica- 
tion which is recognized throughout the Island :— 


be 


Freehold. 


2. Permanent Tenure (subject to quit rent). 


DoW oo 


. Freehold (subject to quit and ground rents). 
. Crown Lease. 

. Government Property. 

. Imperial Government Property. 

7. 


Crown Waste. 


The area of the Island is approximately 30,000 acres of which 
8,600 acres are regarded as cultivable. 

Of the cultivable area approximately 4,741 acres are owned by 
the Government, but of this figure approximately 2,126 acres are 
permanent tenure and ‘‘ free ’’ properties. 
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The distribution of land-is as follows :— 


Number 
of Holdings. 
Under 10 acres oP Bad nae eh ae 414 
Over 10 and under 50 aes ba ie “ek 57 
Over 50 and under 100 ee ahi +) ace 9 
Over 100 and under. 500 ei tee sah ons 7 
Over 500 and under 1,000... iM ao tee 2 
Over 1,000... a; 2 a Nil. 


The only legislation dealing with land is ‘‘ The Conveyancing 
and Registration Ordinance, 1893,’’ which simplifies conveyancing 
and provides for registration. 

There has been only one transaction of any importance during 
the year. 


General. 


The centenary of the transfer of the Island from the East India 
Company to the Crown was observed on the 23rd of April, the 22nd 
being on a Sunday, when the Union Jack was hoisted at Ladder Hill 
Barracks, and a Salute of 21 guns fired. A guard of honour from 
H.M.8. Rochester was mounted, and the ceremony was widely 
attended. 


On 5th May the completion of the reconstructed portions of 
Longwood Old House and the inauguration of the Longwood 
Museum was marked by a reception given by M. Colin, the French 
Consular Agent. 


It is very much to be hoped that this Museum will receive the 
support of those to whom the historical associations of Longwood 
make a special appeal. There could be no place more suitable than 
the house in which the Emperor Napoleon died, for the deposit and 
care of objects connected with his exile and death, and it is of 
interest that the first unofficial presentations to the Museum were 
Telics of great value and importance generously given by two 
prominent residents of the Island. 
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APPENDIX. 


Booxs on St. Hetzna or GEnwRaL INTEREST. 


: Title. 
“A History of the Island of St. 


Helena”, 1808, by T. H. Brook. 2nd 
Edition, 1824. 


“§t. Helena, 1875”, by J. C. 
Mellis. 


“8t, Helena—the Historic Island”, 
1903, by E. L. Jackson. 


*“ Napoleon in Exile”, 1915, by 
Norwood Young (Two Volumes). 


“St. Helena Who’s Who”, 1919, 
by Arnold Chaplin. 


“Tracts relative to the Island of 
St. Helena”, by Beatson, London, 
1816. 


“Extracts from Records of St. 
Helena”, by H. R. Janisch, C.M.G., 
Jamestown, 1885. 


“ History of St. Helena”, English 
Historical Review, by Sir William 
Foster, July, 1919. 


“Report on the Agricultural Re- 
sources of St. Helena”, by D. Morris. 
Reprinted 1906. (Cd. 3248, Colonial 
Report Misc. No. 38.) 


“ Geological Notes on St. Helena, 
by various writers, with remarks on 
the Economic Geology of that Island, 
and Geological Map”, by Sir Albert 
Kitson, C.M.G., C.B.E., April, 1931. 
(Colonial No. 66.) 


“Report on the Fisheries of St. 
Helena”, by J. T. Cunningham, M.A., 
F.Z.S., 1910. (Cd. 4998, Colonial 
Report Misc. No. 69.) 


“Report on the Marine Molluscan 
Fauna of the Island of St. Helena”, 
by Edgar A. Smith, 1890. Proceed- 
ings of Zoological Society of London, 
1890, Part II, pp. 247-317. 


Publishers or Agents. 


Publishers to East India 
Company. 


L. Reeve & Co., London. 


Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., 
London. 


Stanley Paul & Co., 
London. 


A. L. Humphreys, London. 


His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 


His Majesty's Stationery 
Office. 


His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 


34d. 


1s. 3d. 


lid. 





ne 





“St. Helene”, by Octave Aubry. Flammarion, Paris. 25 francs. 





* This work contains a bibliography of 172 publications referring to the 
captivity of the Emperor Napoleon in St. Helena. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest _ 





MIGRATION. 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Departmental 
ear sommes on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 82.) 
TA. 
Report of Royal Cummission, 1931. [Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (38. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonia] No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Pri ings. [Cmd. 3717.] 28. (2s. 2d.). 


: ‘oceedings 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 3718.) 48. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 


adopted by the Imperial Conference). {Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34¢.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 19380. 

Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 375 | 2¢. (2s. 2d.). 

RENT Paice to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 

Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (88. 4d.). 

Report by the Financial Commiasioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 

in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


Cmd. 4235.) 18. 6d. (18. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. t : : ; 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
: é [Cmd. 4182.] 28. 6d. (28. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. [Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (18. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, Herehs pa 
bs }8.] 38. 6d. (38. 9d.). 

SWAZILAND. Saaheeas : 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
[Cmd, 4114.] 2s. 6d. (28. 9d.). 


MALAYA, 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (18. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES, : 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1985- aecaeciesbe 
MAURITIUS. {Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 52.). 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, Peoem ber, ius d, (4a. 10d.) 
- 4034.] 48. 6d. (4a. ade 
WEST INDIES, a os 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
slands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1a. 1d.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 
ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 28. (28. 2d.). 

BRITISH HONDURAS, 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.] 4s. 6d. (48. 10¢.). 

BRITISH GUIANA. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 


1 
(Cmd. 3938.] le. (le. 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. eben ye 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 


October, 1931. ‘Cmd. 3996.]} 2s. (28. 2d.). 
PALESTINE,” | ; i 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, C.1.E., 1930. [Cmd. 3686.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. (Cmd. 3687.] 2s. (2s. 3d.). 





All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
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HM. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on the 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1932, 
{Colonial No. 95.] £1 5s. (£1 5s. 9d... 
CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
[Colonial No. 97.] (3 volumes.) 
Part I—Africa. 2s. 6d. (28. 9d.) 


Part II—Eastern, Mediterranean, and Pacific. 38. 6d. (38. 9d.) 
Part I1]—West Indies. 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.) 
COLONIAL REGULATIONS, 


Regulations for His Majesty's Colonial Service. 


Part I—Pubtic Officers. (Colonia! No. 88-1.} 9d. (10d.). 
Part 11—Public Business. [Colonial No. 88-2.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 4d.). 
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Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements. 
[Cmd. 4174.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings {Cmd. 4175.] 3s. (3. 3d.). 
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Report of Imperial Committee, 1933. (Cmd. 4335.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Report of Royal Commission, with Appendices and Maps. 
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Papers relating to the Report. [Cmd. 4479.] 2d. (2}¢.), 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF BERMUDA, 1934 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND CLIMATE. 


Geography. 


Pack 


The Bermudas or Somers Islands are a cluster of a large number 
of small islands situated in the West Atlantic Ocean, in 32° 15’ North 
latitude and 64° 51’ West longitude, comprising an area of about 
19 square miles, and containing a population in 1931 of 27,789. 
The estimated density of the population is 1,407 per square mile. 
The nearest point of the mainland is Cape Hatteras in North 


Carolina, 580 miles distant. 
parishes. The capital 
about 3,000). 


The Colony is divided into nine 
is the city of Hamilton (population 
The only other commercial harbour of importance 


for sea-going ships is St. George’s in the extreme east of the group. 
There is a naval dockyard, as Bermuda is the headquarters of the 


West Indies and Atlantic Squadron. 


‘iM 
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History. 


According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d’Oveido, who visited these islands in 1615, they were discovered 
at an earlier date by Juan de Bermudez, after whom they were 
called the Bermudas. The exact date of the discovery is not 
known, but a map contained in the first edition of the Legatio 
Babylonica of Peter Martyr, published: in 1511, shows the island 
“‘La Barmuda ” in approximately correct position. 


No aborigines were found on the islands by the early voyagers, 
and the Spaniards took no steps to found a settlement. 


The islands were still entirely uninhabited when, in 1609, Admiral 
Sir George Somers’ ship The Sea Venture, while on a voyage with 
a fleet of eight other vessels conveying a party of colonists to the 
new plantations then being formed in Virginia, was wrecked upon 
one of the numerous sunken reefs which surround the islands on 
every side. The reef is still called, after the name of the Admiral’s 
ship, the Sea Venture Flat. 


Sir George Somers died in Bermuda the following year and his 
companions, ignorant possibly of the prior claims of Juan de 
Bermudez, called the group “‘ The Somers Islands”. The reports 
of the beauty and fertility of the land, taken home by Somers’ 
nephew, Captain Mathew Somers, induced the Virginia Company 
to seek an extension of their charter, so as to include the islands 
within their dominions, and this extension was readily granted by 
King James I, but shortly afterwards the Virginia Company sold 
the islands for the sum of £2,000 to a new body of adventurers 
called ‘“‘the Governor and Company of the City of London for the 
Plantation of the Somers Islands ”’. 


During the first 25 years of its existence the settlement prospered 
exceedingly under the government of the Company, but as the 
original shareholders, who included many of the most distinguished 
men of the time, died or disposed of their holdings, the adminis- 
tration was neglected, and the settlers became subject to many 
grievances and abuses. Finally, in 1679 they appealed to the 
Crown for redress, and in 1684, a verdict having been given under 
a writ of Quo Warranto against the Charter of the Bermuda Com- 
pany, the government of the Colony passed to the Crown, and 
the Company, the members of which then held only 25 shares of 
land in the island, was dissolved. 


Climate. 


The range of temperature during 1934 was between 44. 8° F. in 
February and 90.6° F. in July. The mean temperature for the year 
was 71° F. and the mean relative humidity 71.4° F. The total 
rainfall was 1,486.6 mm., or 3.2 mm. above the average for the 
past 30 years. The mean atmospheric pressure was 1,019.1 millibars. 

32207 AQ 
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Il.— GOVERNMENT. 


The Orders and Constitution of the Colony under the Bermuda 
Company made provision for a reasonable amount of self-govern- 
ment by the settlers, including the right to elect representatives 
to make laws within certain restrictions. The first General 
Assembly for Bermuda was held at St. George’s on Ist August, 
1620. 

When the government passed to the Crown in 1684, the Com- 
mission to the first Royal Governor confirmed the grant of repre- 
sentative institutions, which have been continued without interrup- 
tion until the present day. 


The laws of the Colony are enacted by a Legislature, consisting 
of the Governor, the Legislative Council, and the House of Assembly. 


The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting at 
present of four official and three unofficial members. The Legisla- 
tive Council consists of nine members, three of whom are official 
and six unofficial. The House of Assembly consists of thirty-six 
members, four of whom are elected by each of the nine parishes. The 
members of the Executive Council and of the Legislature are paid 88. 
a day for each day’s attendance. There are about 2,456 electors, 
the electoral! qualification being the possession of freehold property 
of not less than £60 value. The qualification for a member of the 
House of Assembly is the possession of freehold property rated at 


£240. 


A number of the departments of Government are controlled by 
Executive Boards with the head of the department acting in an 


advisory capacity only. 
There are two municipalities and nine parish vestries exercising 
the right to impose local taxes. 


" 11.— POPULATION. 


White. Coloured. 
Male. Female. Male. Female, Total. 


1921 Census nes ae 8,282 3,724 6,347 6,774 20,127 
1931, mee «» 6,090 5,263 8,084 8,352 27,789 
Increase 2,808 1,539 1,737 1,578 7,662 
» per cent. ae 85 41 27 23 38 
1924, 1934, 
Births eae ove sud 30-7 per 1,000. 29-09 per 1,000. 
Deaths a ees Bs 1526. 7.9 5 12-02 ,, 5, 
Marriages ... oes ae Oe = 55. Hp 86 4 » 
Infantile mortality wie 103 19 49-8, oy 
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IV.—HEALTH. 


Although other mosquitoes are fairly plentiful, the anopheles has 
never existed in the islands, which have consequently been free 
from malaria. Epidemics of any kind have been few and far 
between. 


The numbers of infectious diseases notified from 1930 to 1934, with 
the principal contributors, were as follows :— 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Chicken-pox ... ae 15 17 61 15 60 
Diphtheria... aes 54 8 30 23 14 
Typhoid ... 8 4 7 4 5 
Tuberculosis ... eee 13 7 ll 13 14 
Measles ave a8 460 142 _— 8 5 
Scarlet fever... oe —_ 33 39 8 7 
Whooping cough ... 2 7 22 199 _ 
Other diseases ane 26 45 15 12 61 

578 273 185 282 166 





The number of deaths from infectious diseases in 1934 
was 19, divided as follows :—from tuberculosis 9, septicaemia 4, 
tetanus 2. 


The inoculation of school children to prevent a recurrence o 
the outbreak of diphtheria which occurred in 1929 is being con 
tinued with good effect. 


District Health Officers have been appointed for the Western 


and Eastern Districts and free clinics are held by them. These 
clinics are well attended and continue to prove of great value. 


The provision of District Nurses by the Bermuda Welfare Society 
continues to contribute greatly to the general improvement in 
health throughout the islands. 


V.—HOUSING. 
The housing problem is receiving consideration at the present time 
as rents are high and the cost of building great. 


Draft regulations for the control of buildings are still under 
consideration by the Legislature. 


The majority of the wage-earning population own or rent well- 
constructed stone houses. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The principal industry of the Colony is agriculture. The products 
are vegetables for the North American market and home consump- 
tion, and lily bulbs. 
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The provision of Government packing houses and the supervision 
and grading of produce are having a marked effect in increasing 
the popularity of Bermuda products in the Canadian markets. 


The following table gives the quantities of potatoes, onions, and 


other vegetables exported each year from 1930 to 1934, together 
with an estimate of the net annual value of the crop exported and 


consumed locally :— 
Net Bermuda = Consumed 


Quantity exports. locally. Total value 
(bushels). Value. Farm value. of crop. 
£ £ £ 
1930 ... ose 441,000 138,028 177,022 315,050 
1931]... ae 212,100 121,753 143,247 265,000 
1932... a 315,000 49,465 189,235 238,700 
1933... ase 349,000 36,525 168,500 205,025 
1984... ... 349,000 33,000 168,500 201,500 
The chief crops and their destinations in 1934 were as follows :— 
. Country of 
Vegetable. Quantity. Destination. 
Potatoes... 27,486 bushels United States of America 
rare -. 18,135 _,, Canada 
Ce Ae ae 87% = British West Indies 
Celery... .. 15,818 ,, Canada 
Carrots ... .. 24,409 ,, Canada 
Kale a ak 9,402 ,, United States of America 
Onions ... .. 18,047 ,, Canada 
33 “e Sie 647, British West Indies 
Tomatoes «. 17,045 _,, Canada 


The total value of the exports of local products was £51,220. 
This figure includes lily bulbs, of which 1,865 cases were shipped, 


to the value of £5,588. 


Agriculture is almost entirely in the hands of small farmers of 
European descent. All holdings are of less than 10 acres. The 
total area cultivated was approximately 1,123 acres. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The most important trade carried on in Bermuda is that of 
catering for tourists, the majority of whom come from America. 





Whereas formerly the winter season from December to the end 
of April was the only one of any importance, the present trend is 
for a year round season, and several of the larger hotels have found 
it necessary to open during the summer. 

There are at least two boats a week from New York in addition 
to cruise boats. 





—s -— --- 
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The management of the tourist trade is in the hands of the Trade 
Development Board, the members of which are appointed by the 
Governor. It is composed entirely of unofficials and mainly of 
persons financially interested in the success of the traffic. 


The public funds voted by the Legislature and expended for the 
services controlled by this Board, and the number of tourists 
annually, are shown in the following table :— 


Expenditure. Tourists. 
£ 
1930 a oes 20 6 51,676 43,094 
1931 wae ud ae ee 58,499 47,376 
1932 sts es nes oe 56,005 44,000 
1933 es Fo ao oe 61,270 39,878 
1934 Nee Ses Sr Sos 63,435 44,310 


The 1934 figures do not include 29,509 arrivals in cruise ships. 
The expenditure on advertising annually is approximately £15,500 
in the United States of America, £2,000 in Canada, and £1,500 in 
Great Britain. Some £4,000 is spent locally for the entertainment 
of visitors. Steamer subsidies of £30,100 are included in the 
expenditure of this Board. 


The only direct tax affecting tourists is that of 12s. 6d. on every 
passenger ticket for persons leaving Bermuda. This tax applies to 
all residents as well as to visitors. 


The shops in the Colony stoek the highest class of articles for sale 
to the tourists. Buyers from the chief houses go to Europe every 
summer to purchase dry and fancy goods for the winter season. 
The comparatively low tariff of 10 per cent. to 124 per cent. ad 
valorem enables articles to be sold at lower prices than in the United 
States or Canada. It has been estimated that 80 per cent. of the 
revenue of the Colony is derived from the tourist trade. 


The estimated value at the port of shipment of the imports and 
exports for the past five years has been as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. 

£ £ 
1930 ane ane eae enc 1,954,568 191,727 
1931 ee dis ee «. 2,463,259 119,005 
1932 sae see ve «. 1,891,526 93,461 
19383... oe a ... 1,397,066 119,578 


1934 on nae an «1,340,727 294,762 
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Imports, 
, 1933. 1934. 
From— £ £ 
United Kingdom Nes -» 606,383 385,796 
British Colonies Ses i 317,111 295,178 
573,572 659,753 


Foreign Countries 





£1,397,066 £1,340,727 





The chief articles of import with their value were as follows :— 

Boots and shoes, £30,386; butter, £24,027; beef, £65,007; 
bran, £8,513; clothing, £133,326 ; electrical goods, £39,882; fancy 
goods, £101,713; furniture, £28,330 3 oats, £24,488 ; poultry, £20,891; 
fruit (fresh), £32,439; malt liquor, £27,224 ; whisky, £16,043, 








Exports. 
1933. 1934. 
To— ; e £ 
United Kingdom A ee 190 318 
British Colonies... ae be 43,082 70,043 
Foreign Countries Sed ae 76,306 224,401 
£119,578 £294,762 





Chief Articles of Export. 


1933. 1934. 
£ £ 
Lily bulbs he we aan 4,910 5,588 
Potatoes eas ree Cae 24,636 14,739 
Other vegetables 27,693 23,083 
Import 


Competition in practically all branches of trade is keen. 
business is conducted either through local commission agents, or 
through the placing of orders by buyers who visit centres of pro- 


duction during the summer. 


VUOII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Agricultural labourers... 63. to 10s. a day. 54 hours a week. 
la 16s. to 20s. a day. 53 hours a week. 


Masons ... oo es 
Painters and carpenters 14s. to 20s.aday. _ ditto. 
Building labourers 8s. to 10s. a day. ditto. 
Cooks... ens £4 to £7 a month. 
Maids... Be .. £2 10s. to £4 10s. a month. 
Coachmen oe .. £1 10s. to £2 a week. 


Cost of Living. 
The standard of living in Bermuda is very high, and is reflected 


in high prices. Prior to the opening, in November, 1931, of the 
Bermuda Railway, the only form of land transport other than 
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bicycle was either by carrier bus or by carriage, with a nominal 
minimum fare of 3s. for half a mile or less and 8s. for over one 
mile and under two. Electricity costs 9d. per kilowatt for light 
and 4d. for power, with certain discounts. Other expenses are 
proportionately high. The upkeep of a horse and trap costs about 
£200 a year. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13, but is not 
free except in a few particular cases. There are separate schools 
for white and coloured children, but there is no difference in the 
standard of education as between the races. The total number 
of children of school age in the Colony was 3,629 in 1934. The 
average number of pupils registered in the schools was 4,181, and 
the average attendance 3,567 or 85 per cent. 


The statistical records regarding the children of school age in 
1934 are as follows :— 
White. Coloured. Total. 





Aided Schools ape ies 834 2,238 3,072 
Unaided es a8 ont 218 216 434 
Taught at home... 7 6 13 
Physically or mentally unfit 41 69 110 

1,100 2,529 3,629 


Thirty schools are in receipt of grants from the Board of 
Education. Of these, 11 are attended by white and 19 by coloured 
children. 

The total expenditure on education m 1934 was £26,479, of which 
the principal items were :— 


£ 
Administration ... ay .. 1,588 
Pensions ... A oN ne 722 
Scholarships ens on . 1,001 
Buildings... 0... eee 8D 
General Grant... soe ... 20,256 
Special Grants ... ee ss» 2,400 


In six of the aided schools secondary school subjects are taught 
in the higher forms. The Colony is a centre for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations, which are held annually in December; and 
every year candidates from five of the local schools sit for these 
examinations. There is no local university, and no local institute 
for the training of teachers. 


A Rhodes’ Scholarship (of £400) is awarded to Bermuda each 
year, and in addition there are :— 
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(a) The Bermuda Scholarship which was provided by Govern- 
ment for the purpose of enabling prospective candidates for the 
Rhodes’ Scholarship to proceed to some educational institution 
abroad for a period of three years. The annual value of this 
scholarship is £200. 


(6) The Bermuda (Technical Education) Scholarship, also pro- 
vided by Government, by which are established four scholarships 
each of the value of £150, tenable for a term not exceeding four 
years ‘‘ to assist and encourage youths educated in these islands to 
proceed to institutions abroad for the purpose of acquiring technical 
and higher educational advantages than it is possible to obtain in 
these islands.” 


(c) A Teachers’ Training Scholarship of £300 for one year at a 
University Training Department in Great Britain. 

(4) A Teachers’ Training Scholarship of £200 for one year at an 
approved Training College in Great Britain. 


(e) Two Scholarships for two years each at a Training College in 
Jamaica of an annual value of £110 for a man and £90 for a woman. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 
The total shipping for the year under review, entered and cleared, 
was 7,101,429 tons. 
The following table shows the details of the above total, distin- 


guishing between British and foreign ships and between steam and 
sailing ships :— 











British. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Entered ... + 2,689,980 937 2,690,917 
Cleared ... ose 2,674,569 937 2,675,506 
Total British shipping ... os ons see 5,366,423 

Foreign. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Entered ... ee 862,328 3,437 865,765 
Cleared ... aes 865,804 3,487 869,241 
Total foreign shipping ... ars aoe +» 1,785,006 





In addition to the regular service with New York with from one 
to four steamers running weekly according to the season, the service 
with the West Indies and Canada for passengers and freight was 
maintained at fortnightly intervals throughout the year by the 
Canadian National Steamships. 
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Direct passenger service was. maintained between England and 
Bermuda by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and Messrs. 
Elders and Fyffes, Limited. The Royal Mail Company and the 
London Direct Line were mainly responsible for the freight service 
from the United Kingdom. 


Railways. 


A light standard gauge railway 22 miles in length connects both 
ends of the island to Hamilton. 


Roads. 
No development of any importance took place. 


Postal. 


Three hundred and forty-four mails were received from overseas 
and 247 despatched. The volume of business generally is probably 
greater relatively than that of any other Colony owing to the con- 
stant stream of tourists. The number of parcels received was 
52,492. The money order business amounted to £57,572. Of this, 
orders to the value of £53,624 were issued and £3,948 paid. The 
transit to London for mails is usually eleven days. The postage on 
letters to all parts of the Empire is 1d. for the first ounce and 1d. 
for each additional ounce. 


Cables and Wireless. 


The Halifax and Bermudas Cable Company maintain a line to 
Halifax, and the Direct West Indies Company aline to Jamaica via 
Turks Islands. The full-rate charges are: New York ls. 6d., and 
England 2s. 4d. a word. There is a week-end letter service to Great 
Britain at a minimum charge of 11s. 8d. (for twenty words). 

In 1925 a licence was granted to the Halifax and Bermudas 
Cable Company granting them a monopoly of commercial wireless 
traffic, the right being reserved to the Government to take over the 
station at the end of ten or fifteen years. The station was com- 
pleted by the end of 1927 but was not open for traffic. The call 
sign is G ZH. The system of transmission is Marconi C.W. Valve 
25 KW. The wave-length is between 2,750 and 3,000 metres 
and the range 2,500 miles. There is also a 1.5 KW. quenched gap 
set, tuned to 600, 650, 750, and 800 metres for working with ship 
stations. Wireless telephonic communication is now maintained 
with New York and, by relay, to Canada, Europe, Bahamas, 
Hawaii, Mexico, and Cuba as well as to ships at sea. 


Telephones. 
There are about 1,500 miles of telephone line owned by the 
Bermuda Telephone Company. The rates for a one-party service 
are from £12 (residential) to £20 per annum. There is no limit to 
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the number of calls and there are no toll or mileage charges. The 
system is automatic throughout the Colony. The number of 
subscribers is 1,650. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


There are two private banks in the Colony, the Bank of Bermuda, 
Limited, and the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Limited. The 
assets of these banks as shown in their last published statements 
amounted to £773,539 and £804,890 respectively. 


English currency, weights and measures are the legal standards. 


Bermuda has issued £1 and 10s. notes to supplement the supply 
of English notes, which is small. 


XII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The heaviest item of expenditure under this head for a number of 
years has been the cost of widening and deepening the approaches 
to the Colony by sea. A sum of £508,718 has been spent on this 
object since 1910. The Narrows Ship Channel has been widened to 
450 feet and deepened to 31 feet throughout, and a general plan for 
the improvement of the Channel is being carried out. 


During the year 1934, 32 per cent. of the total expenditure of the 
Public Works Department was on dredging and 68 per cent. on 
general works. 


XISI.— JUSTICE AND PRISONS. 


The Judicial Department consists of the Supreme Court and three 
Magisterial Courts. 


The Supreme Court is presided over by the Chief Justice and one 
or two Assistant Justices. 


The Magisterial Courts are presided over by one Police Magistrate 
each. 


During the year, 153 persons were committed to prison as against 
301 in 1933. Of these 139 were men; 51 were first offenders, 
2 were sentenced to imprisonment for five years or more, and 110 
for three months or less. 


During the year, 1,685 persons were prosecuted, of whom 104 
were discharged, 1,539 punished on summary conviction, and 25 
convicted for offences against property and 14 for offences against 
the person. 

There are two prisons in the Colony, the one at Hamilton accom- 
modating 45 prisoners, and the one at St. George’s 37 prisoners. 
There are no associated wards, each prisoner being provided with 
a cell. The male prisoners break stone for the metalling of the 
roads, and the female prisoners remake bedding for the Military 
authorities. | Extra-mural labour is carried out by the male 
prisoners. 





o> 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The Acts passed during 1934 included the following :— 


No. 


OSS Se SRP 


CwWwwWwwwnnrnd bw by wb YH dH = 
SP SNESSONSRESSRSSSHASRESREAS 


Title. 


The Motor Car Act, 1934. 

The Cycle Registration Act, 1921, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Trustee Act. 1876, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Dredger Loan Act, 1934. 

The Animals Protection Act, 1923, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Revenue Department Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Customs Tariff Act, 1933, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Bills of Exchange Act, 1934. 

The Warden of Prisons Act, 1934. 

The Ingham and Wilkinson, Limited, Act, 1934, 

The Immigration Acts, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Percy Wilfred Graham Shelley Allowance Act, 1934. 
The Public Officers Leave Act, 1934. 

The Bermuda Volunteer Acts, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The New York Communication Act, 1934. 

The Liquor License Act, 1921, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The School Teachers Superannuation Act, 1934. 

The Bermuda Air Base Act, 1934. 

The Retired Pilots Allowance Act, 1934, 

The Shelly Bay Company Act, 1934. 

The Speaker’s Pension Act, 1929, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Bulk Sales Act, 1934. 

The Dental Registration Act, 1911, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Audit Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Appropriation Act, 1933, Amendment Act, 1934, 

The Municipalities Act, 1923, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Criminal Code Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Escheats Act, 1871, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Appropriation Act, 1933, Amendment Act (No. 2) 1934. 
The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Act, 1934. 

The Pembroke Rectory Land Act, 1934. 

The Companies Act, 1934. 

The Hotel Bermudiana Company Act, 1934. 

The Charles Maxwell Allen Relief Act, 1934. 

The Interpretation Act, 1907, Amendment Act, 1934. 
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No. Title. 
36. The Customs Tariff Act, 1933, Amendment Act, 1934. 
87. The Walter Clerk Smith Act, 1934. 


38. The Imperial Defence Contributions Act, 1927, Amendment 
Act, 1934. 


39. The Dogs Act, 1925, Amendment Act, 1934. 


40. The Bermuda Currency Notes Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 
1934, 


41. The Legitimacy Act, 1933, Amendment Act, 1934. 


42. The Civil Service Establishment Act, 1927, Amendment 
Act, 1934. 


43. The Hamilton Bermuda Hotel Company Act, 1934. 
44, The Customs Tariff Act, 1934. 
45. The Jury Act, 1927, Amendment Act, 1934. 


46. The School Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1934, Amendment 
Act, 1984. 


47. The New York Communication Act (No. 2), 1934. 

48. The Expiring Laws Continuance Act, 1934. 

49. The Appropriation Act, 1934. 

50. The Police Establishment Act, 1927, Amendment Act, 1934. 


51. The Civil Service Establishment Act, 1927, Amendment Act, 
1934. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The following table shows the total revenue and expenditure of 
the Colony for the years 1930-1934 :— 


Recurrent Expenditure 
Revenue. Expenditure. from ae 
£ 

1930 ae «. 429,190 409,572 Soc 
1931 ase «. 464,351 458,700 a 
1932 ae - 462,607 443,501 = 
1983... 488,226 414,667 — 
1934 oe «363,473 372,065 i 


Of the total revenue for the year, £228,390 represents Customs 
receipts. 


No changes were made during the year under review in the 
method of raising revenue apart from certain alterations in the 
specific Customs duties. 


There is a Government Note issue of £1 and 10s. denominations. 


Notes in circulation at 31st December, 1934 amounted to £156,816. 
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The value of the investments held as security for this liability was 
£205,967 on Ist January, 1935. There is no coin reserve, but a 
liquid reserve of £10,000 is maintained in England in addition to 
the invested reserve. 

The amount standing to the credit of depositors in the Savings 
Bank on 3lst December was £86,254, against £90,503 and £98,692 
in 1933 and 1932 respectively. 

The public debt of the Colony stood at £112,756 at the end of 
the year. A sum of £45,000 was borrowed in 1920, £5,000 in 1925, 
£20,000 in 1927, and the balance in 1930. The amount to the credit 
of the sinking fund on 31st December was £42,350. 

The estimated excess of assets over liabilities on 31st December, 
1934, was £179,293. 

The total assets amounted to £422,364 of which £215,967 was 
held for Government Notes redemption, £98,160 for the Savings 
Bank, and £56,629 for the Superannuation Fund. 

The revenue from specific Customs tarifis was derived as 
follows :— 


From ad valorem duties... Be a ... 82,787 
» surtax... ee oe ee he ws 27,161 
», duty on spirits re hn oe we. 17,464 
» cigars and cigarettes eee 5 ... 14,025 
» Tum ... ds Oat bas wet . 15,252 
» Mmaltliquor ... sits aah Sais cae 8,773 


8,222 


There is a stamp duty of 12s. 6d. on each passenger ticket entitling 
any person to leave Bermuda. Revenue from this source is about 
£36,000. A stamp duty of 1d. is payable in respect of all receipts 
for £1 or more and in respect of all cheques. 


» exporttax ... = 


(82207—48) We, 1989—3528 625 1/38 P.St. G.377/7 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


MIGRATION. 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Departmental 
Or maui on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] 1s. 6d. (Je. 8d.) 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. [Cmd. 3993.} 3e. 6d. (38. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (bs. 9d.). 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [(Cmd. 3717.] 28. (2a. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.) 48. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardization. (Including Resolutions 

adopted by the Imperial Confcrence). [Cmmd. 3716.] 3d. (33d... 

COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. 

Kena ppendicee to the Summary of Proceedings. [{Cmd. 3629.} 38. (38. 3d.). 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (38. 4d.), 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 

in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 

KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 

Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 
[Cmd. 4235.) 1s. 6d. (18. 7d.). 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 

Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 

: [Cmd. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (28. 8d.). 

East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual! Report, 

1933-34. [Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March. 1933. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 32. 6d. (38. 9d.). 


SWAZILAND. 
Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission, geaeees 
MALAYA. [Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (28. 9¢.). 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. [Cmd. 4276.j 1s. (1s. 1d.). 

SEYCHELLES. 
Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 19805 i aaiated) 
MAURITIUS. {Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (18. 57.) 

Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 

[Gmd. 4034.] 4s. 6d. (46. 10d.). 


WEST INDIES. 

Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Lee’ 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) 

Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Jslands, and Wind- 
ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 28. (28. 2d.). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 


Financial and Economie Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.] 48. 6d. (48. 10d.), 


ward Islands, Windward 
{Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 
[Cmd. 3938.] le. (le. 2d.). 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. 2 ‘ sag) 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., ona Financial Mission, 
October, 1931. [Cmd. 3996.} 2s. (28. 2d.) 
PALESTINE. rs 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, C.1.E., 1930. {Cmd. 3686.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. [Cmd. 3687.] 28. (28. 3d.). 





All prices are net. ‘hose in brackets include postage. 


[Cmd. 3628.] 22. (28. 2d.). - 
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I. GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND CLIMATE. 
Geography. 


The Bermudas or Somers Islands are a cluster of a large number 
of small islands situated in the West Atlantic Ocean, in 32° 15’ North 
latitude and 64° 51’ West longitude, comprising an area of about 
19 square miles, and containing a population in 1931 of 27,789. 
The estimated density of the population is 1,407 per square mile. 
The nearest point of the mainland is Cape Hatteras in North 
Carolina, 580 miles distant. The Colony is divided into nine 
parishes. The capital is the city of Hamilton (population 
about 3,000). The only other commercial harbour of importance 
for sea-going ships is St. George’s in the extreme east of the group. 
There is a naval dockyard, as Bermuda is the headquarters of the 
West Indies and Atlantic Squadron. 
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History. 

According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d’Oveido, who visited these islands in 1615, they were discovered 
at an earlier date by Juan de Bermudez, after whom they were 
called the Bermudas. The exact date of the discovery is not 
known, but a map contained in the first edition of the Legatio 
Babylonica of Peter Martyr, published in 1511, shows the island 
“La Barmuda ” in approximately correct position. 


- No aborigines were found on the islands by the early voyagers, 
and the Spaniards took no steps to found a settlement. 


The islands were still entirely uninhabited when, in 1609, Admiral 
Sir George Somers’ ship The Sea Venture, while on a voyage with 
a fleet of eight other vessels conveying a party of colonists to the 
new plantations then being formed in Virginia, was wrecked upon 
one of the numerous sunken reefs which surround the islands on 
every side. The reef is still called, after the name of the Admiral’s 
ship, the Sea Venture Flat. 


Sir George Somers died in Bermuda the following year and his 
companions, ignorant possibly of the prior claims of Juan de 
Bermudez, called the group “ The Somers Islands”. The reports 
of the beauty and fertility of the land, taken home by Somers’ 
nephew, Captain Mathew Somers, induced the Virginia Company 
to seek an extension of their charter, so as to include the islands 
within their dominions, and this extension was readily granted by 
King James I, but shortly afterwards the Virginia Company sold 
the islands for the sum of £2,000 to a new body of adventurers 
called “the Governor and Company of the City of London for the 
Plantation of the Somers Islands”. 


During the first 25 years of its existence the settlement prospered 
exceedingly under the government of the Company, but as the 
original shareholders, who included many of the most distinguished 
men of the time, died or disposed of their holdings, the adminis- 
tration was neglected, and the settlers became subject to many 
grievances and abuses. Finally, in 1679 they appealed to the 
Crown for redress, and in 1684, a verdict having been given under 
a writ of Quo Warranto against the Charter of the Bermuda Com- 
pany, the government of the Colony passed to the Crown, and 
the Company, the members of which then held only 25 shares of 
land in the island, was dissolved. 


Climate. 


The range of temperature during 1934 was between 44.8° F. in 
February and 90.6° F. in July. The mean temperature for the year 
was 71° F. and the mean relative humidity 71.4° F. The total 
rainfall was 1,486.6 mm., or 3.2 mm. above the average for the 
past 30 years. The mean atmospheric pressure was 1,019.1 millibars. 

32207 A2 
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II.—GOVERNMENT. 


The Orders and Constitution of the Colony under the Bermuda 
Company made provision for a reasonable amount of self-govern- 
ment by the settlers, including the right to elect representatives 
to make laws within certain restrictions. The first General 
Assembly for Bermuda was held at St. George’s on Ist August, 


1620. 

When the government passed to the Crown in 1684, the Com- 
mission to the first Royal Governor confirmed the grant of repre- 
sentative institutions, which have been continued without interrup- 


tion until the present day. 
The laws of the Colony are enacted by a Legislature, consisting 
of the Governor, the Legislative Council, and the House of Assembly. 


The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting at 
present of four official and three unofficial members. The Legisla- 
tive Council consists of nine members, three of whom are official 
and six unofficial. The House of Assembly consists of thirty-six 
members, four of whom are elected by each of the nine parishes. The 
members of the Executive Council and of the Legislature are paid 3s. 
a day for each day’s attendance. There are about 2,456 electors, 
the electoral qualification being the possession of freehold property 
of not less than £60 value. The qualification for a member of the 
House of Assembly is the possession of freehold property rated at 


£240. 
A number of the departments of Government are controlled by 
Executive Boards with the head of the department acting in an 


advisory capacity only. 
There are two municipalities and nine parish vestries exercising 


the right to impose local taxes. 


Il. POPULATION. 
White. Coloured. 


Male. Female. Male. Female. Total. 
1921 Census ie .. 8,282 3,724 6,347 6,774 20,127 
1931, we «+ 6,090 5,263 8,084 8,352 27,789 
Increase 2,808 1,539 1,787 1,578 7,662 
3 per cent. 85 41 27 23 38 
1924. 1934. 
Births ae oe fe 30-7 per 1,000. 29-09 per 1,000. 
Deaths... ae oa 15-5» 12:02 4, 
Marriages ... age see O27 5x a5: 8:6 on 
ae 103 » 9 49-8 


Infantile mortality 
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IV.—HEALTH. 


Although other mosquitoes are fairly plentiful, the anopheles has 
never existed in the islands, which have consequently been free 
from malaria. Epidemics of any kind have been few and far 
between. 

The numbers of infectious diseases notified from 1930 to 1934, with 
the principal contributors, were as follows :— 

1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


Chicken-pox ... as 15 17 61 15 60 
Diphtheria... bee 54 8 30 23 14 
Typhoid es vee 8 4 7 4 5 
Tuberculosis ... eo 13 17 ll 13 14 
Measles axe 28 460 142 _ 8 5 
Scarlet fever... —_ 33 39 8 7. 
Whooping cough 2 7 22 199 _ 
Other diseases wee 26 45 15 12 61 

578 273 185 282 166 





The number of deaths from infectious diseases in 1934 
was 19, divided as follows :—-from tuberculosis 9, septicaemia 4, 
tetanus 2. 

The inoculation of school children to prevent a recurrence o 
the outbreak of diphtheria which occurred in 1929 is being con 


tinued with good effect. 


District Health Officers have been appointed for the Western 
and Eastern Districts and free clinics are held by them. These 
clinics are well attended and continue to prove of great value. 


The provision of District Nurses by the Bermuda Welfare Society 
continues to contribute greatly to the general improvement in 
health throughout the islands. 


V.—HOUSING. 
The housing problem is receiving consideration at the present time 
as rents are high and the cost of building great. 
Draft regulations for the control of buildings are still under 
consideration by the Legislature. 
The majority of the wage-earning population own or rent well- 
constructed stone houses. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The principal industry of the Colony is agriculture. The products 
are vegetables for the North American market and Sg consump- 


tion, and lily bulbs. 
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II.—GOVERNMENT. 


The Orders and Constitution of the Colony under the Bermuda 
Company made provision for a reasonable amount of self-govern- 
ment by the settlers, including the right to elect representatives 
to make laws within certain restrictions. The first General 
Assembly for Bermuda was held at St. George’s on Ist August, 
1620. 


When the government passed to the Crown in 1684, the Com- 
mission to the first Royal Governor confirmed the grant of repre- 
sentative institutions, which have been continued without interrup- 
tion until the present day. 


The laws of the Colony are enacted by a Legislature, consisting 
of the Governor, the Legislative Council, and the House of Assembly. 


The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting at 
present of four official and three unofficial members. The Legisla- 
tive Council consists of nine members, three of whom are official 
and six unofficial. The House of Assembly consists of thirty-six 
members, four of whom are elected by each of the nine parishes. The 
members of the Executive Council and of the Legislature are paid 83. 
a day for each day’s attendance. There are about 2,456 electors, 
the electoral qualification being the possession of freehold property 
of not less than £60 value. The qualification for a member of the 
House of Assembly is the possession of freehold property rated at 
£240. 


A number of the departments of Government are controlled by 
Executive Boards with the head of the department acting in an 
advisory capacity only. 

There are two municipalities and nine parish vestries exercising 
the right to impose local taxes. 


III.— POPULATION. 


White. Coloured. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Total. 
1921 Census rep ws 3,282 3,724 6,347 6,774 20,127 
1931, ae ve» 6,090 5,263 8,084 8,352 27,789 
Increase we ase 2,808 1,539 1,787 1,578 7,662 
» ‘per cent. see 85 41 27 23 38 
1924. 1934. 
Births se ies is 30-7 per 1,000. 29-09 per 1,000. 
Deaths... ate dee 165 oy 12-02 ,, ,, 
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IV.— HEALTH. 


Although other mosquitoes are fairly plentiful, the anopheles has 
never existed in the islands, which have consequently been free 
from malaria. Epidemics of any kind have been few and far 
between. 

The numbers of infectious diseases notified from 1930 to 1934, with 
the principal contributors, were as follows :— 

1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 











Chicken-pox ... 15 17 61 15 60 
Diphtheria 54 8 30 23 14 
Typhoid 8 4 7 4 5 
Tuberculosis .. 13 17 ll 13 14 
Measles 2 460 142 _ 8 5 
Scarlet fever... ees _ 33 39 8 7 
Whooping cough wes 2 7 22 199 _ 
Other diseases eS 26 45 16 12 61 

578 273 185 282 166 





The number of deaths from infectious diseases in 1934 
was 19, divided as follows :—-from tuberculosis 9, septicaemia 4, 
tetanus 2. 

The inoculation of school children to prevent a recurrence o 
the outbreak of diphtheria which occurred in 1929 is being con 
tinued with good effect. 

District Health Officers have been appointed for the Western 
and Eastern Districts and free clinics are held by them. These 
clinics are well attended and continue to prove of great value. 


The provision of District Nurses by the Bermuda Welfare Society 
continues to contribute greatly to the general improvement in 
health throughout the islands. 


V.—HOUSING. 
The housing problem is receiving consideration at the present time 
as rents are high and the cost of building great. 
Draft regulations for the control of buildings are still under 
consideration by the Legislature. 
The majority of the wage-earning population own or rent well- 
constructed stone houses. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
The principal industry of the Colony is agriculture. The products 
are vegetables for the North American market and tome consump- 
tion, and lily bulbs. 
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The provision of Government packing houses and the supervision 
and grading of produce are having a marked effect in increasing 
the popularity of Bermuda products in the Canadian markets. 

The following table gives the quantities of potatoes, onions, and 
other vegetables exported each year from 1930 to 1934, together 
with an estimate of the net annual value of the crop exported and 
consumed locally :— 

Net Bermuda Consumed 


Quantity exports. locally Total value 
(bushels). Value. Farm value. of crop. 
£ £ £ 
1930 ... ate 441,000 138,028 177,022 315,050 
1931 ... ae 212,100 121,753 143,247 265,000 
1932 ... ee 315,000 49,465 189,235 238,700 
1933... +» 349,000 36,525 168,500 205,025 
1934 ... nae 349,000 33,000 168,500 201,500 
The chief crops and their destinations in 1934 were as follows :— 
; Country of 
Vegetable. Quantity. Destination. 
Potatoes... ... 27,486 bushels United States of America 
fests «. = =18,1385 ,, Canada 
eae bi 877, British West Indies 
Celery ... «. 15,818 ,, Canada 
Carrots ... .. 24,409 _,, Canada 
Kale on eee 9,402 ,, United States of America 
Onions ... .. 18,047 ,, Canada 
a eas ee 647, British West Indies 
Tomatoes «. 19,045, Canada 


The total value of the exports of local products was £51,220. 
This figure includes lily bulbs, of which 1,865 cases were shipped, 
to the value of £5,588. 

Agriculture is almost entirely in the hands of small farmers of 
European descent. All holdings are of less than 10 acres. The 
total area cultivated was approximately 1,123 acres. 


VII.—_ COMMERCE. 
The most important trade carried on in Bermuda is that of 
catering for tourists, the majority of whom come from America. 


Whereas formerly the winter season from December to the end 
of April was the only one of any importance, the present trend is 
for a year round season, and several of the larger hotels have found 
it necessary to open during the summer. 

There are at least two boats a week from New York in addition. 
to cruise boats. 


cS — 





~~ > 
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The management of the tourist trade is in the hands of the Trade 
Development Board, the members of which are appointed by the 
Governor. It is composed entirely of unofficials and mainly of 
persons financially interested in the success of the traffic. 


The public funds voted by the Legislature and expended for the 
serviees controlled by this Board, and the number of tourists 
annually, are shown in the following table :— 


Expenditure. Tourists. 

£ 
1980" i). eee ees ats EBTIG76 43,094 
1931 a ase Bees a 58,499 47,376 
1932 eg ees ids = 56,005 44,000 
1933 are Wie ae oe 61,270 39,878 
1934 ae ee oC oan 63,435 44,310 


The 1934 figures do not include 29,509 arrivals in cruise ships. 
The expenditure on advertising annually is approximately £15,500 
in the United States of America, £2,000 in Canada, and £1,500 in 
Great Britain. Some £4,000 is spent locally for the entertainment 
of visitors. Steamer subsidies of £30,100 are included in the 
expenditure of this Board. 


The only direct tax affecting tourists is that of 12s. 6d. on every 
passenger ticket for persons leaving Bermuda. This tax applies to 
all residents as well as to visitors. 


The shops in the Colony stock the highest class of articles for sale 
to the tourists. Buyers from the chief houses go to Europe every 
summer to purchase dry and fancy goods for the winter season. 
The comparatively low tariff of 10 per cent. to 124 per cent. ad 
valorem enables articles to be sold at lower prices than in the United 
States or Canada. It has been estimated that 80 per cent. of the 
revenue of the Colony is derived from the tourist trade. 


The estimated value at the port of shipment of the imports and 
exports for the past five years has been as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. 

£ £ 
1930 hae Ce eee .. 1,954,568 191,727 
1931 ses be Sy vs 2,463,259 119,005 
1932 ose na lee «1,891,526 93,461 
19383. ae a . 1,397,066 119,578 


1934 es ae ae «1,340,727 294,762 
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Imports. 
1933. 1934. 
From— £ £ 
United Kingdom ... 606,383 385,796 
British Colonies ee wae 317,111 295,178 
fee 573,572 659,753 


Foreign Countries 





£1,397,066 £1,340,727 


The chief articles of import with their value were as follows :— 

Boots and shoes, £30,386; butter, £24,027; beef, £65,007; 
bran, £8,513 ; clothing, £133,326 ; electrical goods, £39,882; fancy 
goods, £101,713; furniture, £28,330; oats, £24,488 ; poultry, £20,891; 
fruit (fresh), £32,439; malt liquor, £27,224; whisky, £16,043. 





Exports. 
1933. 1934. 
To— £ £ 
United Kingdom oe Pe 190 318 
British Colonies... a 43,082 70,043 
Foreign Countries 76,306 924,401 
£119,578 £294,762 





Chief Articles of Export. 


1933. 1934. 

£ £ 
Lily bulbs 4,910 5,588 
Potatoes 24,636 14,739 
27,693 23,083 


Other vegetables 
Competition in practically all branches of trade is keen. Import 
business is conducted either through local commission agents, or 
through the placing of orders by buyers who visit centres of pro- 
duction during the summer. 
VII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Agricultural labourers... 6s. to 10s. a day. 54 hours a week. 
16s. to 20s. a day. 53 hours a week. 


Masons ... 
Painters and carpenters 14s. to 20s. a day. ditto. 
Building labourers _... 8s. to 10s. a day. ditto. 
Cooks... .. £4 to £7 a month. 

Maids £2 10s. to £4 10s. a month. 
Coachmen £1 10s. to £2 a week. 


Cost of Living. 


The standard of living in Bermuda is very high, and is reflected 
in high prices. Prior to the opening, in November, 1931, of the 
Bermuda Railway, the only form of land transport other than 
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bicycle was either by carrier bus or by carriage, with a nominal 
minimum fare of 3s. for half a mile or less and 8s. for over one 
mile and under two. Electricity costs 9d. per kilowatt for light 
and 4d. for power, with certain discounts. Other expenses are 
proportionately high. The upkeep of a horse and trap costs about 
£200 a year, 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13, but is not 
free except in a few particular cases. There are separate schools 
for white and coloured children, but there is no difference in the 
standard of education as between the races. The total number 
of children of school age in the Colony was 3,629 in 1934. The 
average number of pupils registered in the schools was 4,181, and 
the average attendance 3,567 or 85 per cent. 


The statistical records regarding the children of school age in 
1934 are as follows :— 
White. Coloured. Total. 





Aided Schools aed nes 834 2,238 3,072 
Unaided nee nee oa 218 216 434 
Taught at home __... 7 ' 6 13 
Physically or mentally unfit 41 69 110 

1,100 2,529 3,629 





Thirty schools are in receipt of grants from the Board of 
Education. Of these, 11 are attended by white and 19 by coloured 
children. 


The total expenditure on education in 1934 was £26,479, of which 
the principal items were :— 


£ 
Administration ... ug «. 1,588 
Pensions ... See Net ae 722 
Scholarships fo ae «1,001 
Buildings ... =a a oa 512 
General Grant ... ons «.. 20,256 
Special Grants ... Nee +. 2,400 


In six of the aided schools secondary school subjects are taught 
in the higher forms. The Colony is a centre for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations, which are held annually in December; and 
every year candidates from five of the local schools sit for these 
examinations. There is no local university, and no local institute 
for the training of teachers. 


A Rhodes’ Scholarship (of £400) is awarded to Bermuda each 
year, and in addition there are :— 
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(a) The Bermuda Scholarship which was provided by Govern- 
ment for the purpose of enabling prospective candidates for the 
Rhodes’ Scholarship to proceed to some educational institution 
abroad for a period of three years. The annual value of this 
scholarship is £200. 


(6) The Bermuda (Technical Education) Scholarship, also pro- 
vided by Government, by which are established four scholarships 
each of the value of £150, tenable for a term not exceeding four 
years “‘ to assist and encourage youths educated in these islands to 
proceed to institutions abroad for the purpose of acquiring technical 
and higher educational advantages than it is possible to obtain in 
these islands.”’ 


(c) A Teachers’ Training Scholarship of £300 for one year at a 
University Training Department in Great Britain. 

(d) A Teachers’ Training Scholarship of £200 for one year at an 
approved Training College in Great Britain. 


(e) Two Scholarships for two years each at a Training College in 
Jamaica of an annual value of £110 for a man and £90 for a woman. 


X.— COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 
The total shipping for the year under review, entered and cleared, 
was 7,101,429 tons. 
The following table shows the details of the above total, distin- 


guishing between British and foreign ships and between steam and 
sailing ships :— 











British. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Entered... ... 2,689,980 937 2,690,917 
Cleared ... a 2,674,569 937 2,675,506 
Total British shipping ... ane ns «5,866,423 

Foreign. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Entered ... Ws 862,328 3,437 865,765 
Cleared ... one 865,804 3,437 869,241 
Total foreign shipping ... Ais aes w+ 1,735,006 





In addition to the regular service with New York with from one 
to four steamers running weekly according to the season, the service 
with the West Indies and Canada for passengers and freight was 
maintained at fortnightly intervals throughout the year by the 
Canadian National Steamships. 
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Direct passenger service was maintained between England and 
Bermuda by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and Messrs. 
Elders and Fyffes, Limited. The Royal Mail Company and the 
London Direct Line were mainly responsible for the freight service 
from the United Kingdom. 


Railways. 


A light standard gauge railway 22 miles in length connects both 
ends of the island to Hamilton. 


Roads. 
No development of any importance took place. 


Postal. 


Three hundred and forty-four mails were received from overseas 
and 247 despatched. The volume of business generally is probably 
greater relatively than that of any other Colony owing to the con- 
stant stream of tourists. The number of parcels received was 
52,492. The money order business amounted to £57,572. Of this, 
orders to the value of £53,624 were issued and £3,948 paid. The 
transit to London for mails is usually eleven days. The postage on 
letters to all parts of the Empire is 14d. for the first ounce and 1d. 
for each additional ounce. 


Cables and Wireless. 


The Halifax and Bermudas Cable Company maintain a line to 
Halifax, and the Direct West Indies Company a line to Jamaica via 
Turks Islands. The full-rate charges are: New York ls. 6d., and 
England 2s. 4d. a word. There is a week-end letter service to Great 
Britain at a minimum charge of 11s. 8d. (for twenty words). 


In 1925 a licence was granted to the Halifax and Bermudas 
Cable Company granting them a monopoly of commercial wireless 
traffic, the right being reserved to the Government to take over the 
station at the end of ten or fifteen years. The station was com- 
pleted by the end of 1927 but was not open for traffic. The call 
sign is G ZH. The system of transmission is Marconi C.W. Valve 
25 KW. The wave-length is between 2,750 and 3,000 metres 
and the range 2,500 miles. There is also a 1.5 KW. quenched gap 
set, tuned to 600, 650, 750, and 800 metres for working with ship 
stations. Wireless telephonic communication is now maintained 
with New York and, by relay, to Canada, Europe, Bahamas, 
Hawaii, Mexico, and Cuba as well as to ships at sea. 


Telephones. 


There are about 1,500 miles of telephone line owned by the 
Bermuda Telephone Company. The rates for a one-party service 
are from £12 (residential) to £20 per annum. There is no limit to 
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the number of calls and there are no toll or mileage charges. The 
system is automatic throughout the ey: The number of 
subscribers is 1,650. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


There are two private banks in the Colony, the Bank of Bermuda, 
Limited, and the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Limited. The 
assets of these banks as shown in their last published statements 
amounted to £773,539 and £804,890 respectively. 


English currency, weights and measures are the legal standards. 


Bermuda has issued £1 and 10s. notes to supplement the supply 
of English notes, which is small. 


XIL--PUBLIC WORKS. 


The heaviest item of expenditure under this head for a number of 
years has been the cost of widening and deepening the approaches 
to the Colony by sea. A sum of £508,718 has been spent on this 
object since 1910. The Narrows Ship Channel has been widened to 
450 feet and deepened to 31 feet throughout, and a general plan for 
the improvement of the Channel is being carried out. 

During the year 1934, 32 per cent. of the total expenditure of the 
Public Works Department was on dredging and 68 per cent. on 
general works. 


XIII.—JUSTICE AND PRISONS. 


The Judicial Department consists of the Supreme Court and three 
Magisterial Courts. 


The Supreme Court is eeailoa over by the Chief Justice and one 
or two Assistant Justices. 


The Magisterial Courts are presided over by one Police Magistrate 
each, 


During the year, 153 persons were committed to prison as against 
301 in 1933. Of these 139 were men; 51 were first offenders, 
2 were sentenced to imprisonment for five years or more, and 110 
for three months or less. 


During the year, 1,685 persons were prosecuted, of whom 104 
were discharged, 1,539 punished on summary conviction, and 25 
convicted for offences against property and 14 for offences against 
the person. 

There are two prisons in the Colony, the one at Hamilton accom- 
modating 45 prisoners, and the one at St. George’s 37 prisoners. 
There are no associated wards, each prisoner being provided with 
a cell, The male prisoners break stone for the metalling of the 
roads, and the female prisoners remake bedding for the Military 
authorities. | Extra-mural labour is carried out by the male 
prisoners. 





The Acts passed during 1934 included the following :— 
No. 


$2 OO SY SOR CEE Tee 18 IBS 


SEW WYWwwonnnnnnnnnd eee 
SREP ESSSNSEESSESSSASEESRIS 
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XIV.— LEGISLATION. 


Title. 


The Motor Car Act, 1934. 

The Cycle Registration Act, 1921, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Trustee Act. 1876, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Dredger Loan Act, 1934. 

The Animals Protection Act, 1923, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Revenue Department Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Customs Tariff Act, 1933, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Bills of Exchange Act, 1934. I 
The Warden of Prisons Act, 1934. i 
The Ingham and Wilkinson, Limited, Act, 1934. 
The Immigration Acts, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Percy Wilfred Graham Shelley Allowance Act, 1934. 
The Public Officers Leave Act, 1934. 

The Bermuda Volunteer Acts, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The New York Communication Act, 1934. 

The Liquor License Act, 1921, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The School Teachers Superannuation Act, 1934. 

The Bermuda Air Base Act, 1934. 

The Retired Pilots Allowance Act, 1934. 

The Shelly Bay Company Act, 1934. 

The Speaker’s Pension Act, 1929, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Bulk Sales Act, 1934. 

The Dental Registration Act, 1911, Amendment Act, 1934. 
The Audit Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Appropriation Act, 1933, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Municipalities Act, 1923, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Criminal Code Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Escheats Act, 1871, Amendment Act, 1934. 

The Appropriation Act, 1933, Amendment Act (No. 2) 1934. 
The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Act, 1934. 

The Pembroke Rectory Land Act, 1934. 

The Companies Act, 1934. 

The Hotel Bermudiana Company Act, 1934. 

The Charles Maxwell Allen Relief Act, 1934. 

The Interpretation Act, 1907, Amendment Act, 1934. 
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No. Title. 
36. The Customs Tariff Act, 1933, Amendment Act, 1934. 
37. The Walter Clerk Smith Act, 1934. 


38. The Imperial Defence Contributions Act, 1927, Amendment 
Act, 1934. 


39. The Dogs Act, 1925, Amendment Act, 1934. 


40. The Bermuda Currency Notes Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 
1934, ; 


41. The Legitimacy Act, 1933, Amendment Act, 1934. 


42. The Civil Service Establishment Act, 1927, Amendment 
Act, 1934. 


43. The Hamilton Bermuda Hotel Company Act, 1934. 
44, The Customs Tariff Act, 1934. 
45. The Jury Act, 1927, Amendment Act, 1934. 


46. The School Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1934, Amendment 
Act, 1934. 


47. The New York Communication Act (No. 2), 1934. 

48. The Expiring Laws Continuance Act, 1934. 

49. The Appropriation Act, 1934. 

50. The Police Establishment Act, 1927, Amendment Act, 1934. 


51. The Civil Service Establishment Act, 1927, Amendment Act, 
1934. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The following table shows the total revenue and expenditure of 
the Colony for the years 1930-1934 :— 
Recurrent Expenditure 
Revenue. Expenditure. from Reserves. 
£ £ £ 


1930 wa «+» 429,190 409,572 = 
1931 We «464,351 458,700 = 
1932 ase ++» 462,607 443,501 = 
1933 as «+ 438,226 414,667 = 
1934 -» 363,473 372,065 = 


Of the total revenue for the year, £228,390 represents Customs 
receipts. 

No changes were made during the year under review in the 
method of raising revenue apart from certain alterations in the 
specific Customs duties. 

There is a Government Note issue of £1 and 10s. denominations, 
Notes in circulation at 31st December, 1934 amounted to £156,816. 
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The value of the investments held as security for this liability was 
£205,967 on Ist January, 1935. There is no coin reserve, but a 
liquid reserve of £10,000 is maintained in England in addition to 
the invested reserve. 

The amount standing to the credit of depositors in the Savings 
Bank on 31st December was £86,254, against £90,503 and £98,692 
in 1933 and 1932 respectively. 

The public debt of the Colony stood at £112,756 at the end of 
the year. A sum of £45,000 was borrowed in 1920, £5,000 in 1925, 
£20,000 in 1927, and the balance in 1980. The amount to the credit 
of the sinking fund on 31st December was £42,350. 

The estimated excess of assets over liabilities on 3lst December, 
1934, was £179,293. 

The total assets amounted to £422,364 of which £215,967 was 
held for Government Notes redemption, £98,160 for the Savings 
Bank, and £56,629 for the Superannuation Fund. 


The revenue from specific Customs tariffs was derived as 
follows :— 


From ad valorem duties... ee a ws 82,787 
>» surtax... ee oud as ae «27,161 
» duty on spirits ce ee ae w. 17,464 
» Cigars and cigarettes a5 bee vs» 14,025 
>» Tum... eid oe Se iba w. =15,252 
» Maltliquor ... vie pay “ igs | BRED 
» exporttax ... % os woe 8,222 


There is a stamp duty of 12s. 6d. on each passenger ticket entitling 
any person to leave Bermuda. Revenue from this source is about 
£36,000. A stamp duty of 1d. is payable in respect of all receipts 
for £1 or more and in respect of all cheques. 


(8220748) We. 1989—3528 625 1/36 P.St. G.377/7 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


MIGRATION. 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Departmental 


Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] ls. 6d. (1a. 8d.) 


MALTA. 
Report of Royal Cummiasion, 1931. {Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. 7 (Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (58. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.] 48. (4s. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 


adopted by the Imperial Conference). [Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to thu Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
KENYA. 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 38. (3s. 4d.). 


Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 
KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 
: [Cmd. 4235.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financia] Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (28. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. [Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March. 1933. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.). 


SWAZILAND. 
Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
[Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (28. 9d.). 


MALAYA. 


Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (le. 1d.), 
SEYCHELLES. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (18. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
{Cmd. 4034.] 48. 6d. (48. 10d.). 


WEST INDIES. 
Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) (Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 


Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbadus, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 
ward Islands. {Colonial No. 79.] 28. (28. 2d.). 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.] 48. 6d. (48. 10d.). 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
Financia! Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 
[Cmd. 3938.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 
October, 1931. [Cmd. 3996.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 


PALESTINE. 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, C.LE., 1930. [Cmd. 3686.] 3e. (38. 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. [Cmd. 3687.] 2s. (28. 3d.). 


All prices are Be Those in brackets include postage. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1932, 


(Colonial No. 95.) £1 5s. (£1 5s. 9d.\. 
CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


{Colonial No. 97.] (3 volumes.) 
Part I—Africa. 2s. 6d. (28. 9d.) 
Part II—Eastern, Mediterranean, and Pacific. 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.) 
Part 11]—West Indies. 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.) 
COLONIAL REGULATIONS. 
Regulations for His Majesty’s Colonial Service. 


Part I—Pubtic Officers. {Colonia} No. 88-1.} 9d. (10d.). 

Part I—Public Business. (Colonial No. 88-2.] ls. 3d. (1s. 4d.). 
COLONIAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE LIST. 

Ist Edition, January, 1933. (Colonial No. 80.} 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


Supplement to Ist Edition, Ist January, 1934. 
(Colonia! No. 92.} 9d. (10d.). 
COLONIAL SERVICE. 


Report of Committee on Leave and Passage Conditions for the Colonial 
Service. [Cmd. 4730.) 9d. (10d.). 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY COMMITEE. 
Fifth Annual Report covering the period lst April, 1933, to 31st March, 
1934. [Cmd. 4634.] 9d. (10d.). 
EMPIRE SURVEY. 
Conference of Empire Survey Officers, 1931. 
(Colonial No. 70.] £1 (£1 0s. 94.). 
IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932. 
Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements. 
(Cmd. 4174.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings [Cmd. 4175.] 38. (38. 3d.). 
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and carried off the negro slaves, most of the white inhabitants flee- 
ing to Carolina. The new Governor, who arrived in 1704, found 
New Providence totally uninhabited, and returned to England. : 

Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as the 
headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great 
were the depredations of these pirates that the British Government 
found it necessary to send out a Governor to control the Colony 
and drive the pirates from their stronghold.: This Governor, Captain 
Woodes Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718, and in December of 
that year eight of the leading pirates were executed and the others 
compelled to give up their nefarious trade. A period of comparative 
quiet followed. In 1776, however, a fleet belonging to the rebellious 
American Colonies captured the town of Nassau and carried off 
the Governor, but after a few days the place was evacuated. Five 
years later a Spanish force took possession of Nassau and left a 
garrison, but in 1783 the Spaniards were driven out by a British 
expedition. 

The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively un- 
eventful. The abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and 
social change; the outbreak of Civil War in the United States led 
to a period of considerable prosperity in the Colony which, between 
the years 1861 and 1865, became a depot for vessels running the 
‘* blockade ’’ imposed against the Confederate States. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 

The present Constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of 
the North American Colonies prior to the War of Independence. 
The Government is modelled upon that of England in the early days, 
the Governor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated 
Legislative Council and the elected House of Assembly representing 
respectively the Houses of Lords and Commons. 


“The Eleutherian Adventurers ’’ who came to the Bahamas from 
Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647 brought with them 
a conception of representative Government already established in 
Bermuda, and the affairs of the infant Settlement were managed 
by a Governor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The Charter of 
1670 to the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected House of 
Assembly, and the Constitution, much as it exists to-day, was 
finally settled in 1729, when the Crown assumed direct control of 
the Colony. The Bahamas enjoy representative, though not respon- 
sible, Government. The Executive Government is in the hands 
of a Governor, appointed by the Crown, who has the power of veto, 
and is advisd by an Executive Council. Various executive powers 
and the right to enact certain subsidiary legislation are vested by 
law in the Governor in Council. 


The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members nominated 
by the Crown, has the right to initiate legislation (other than money 
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bills), to amend bills passed by the House of Assembly (other than 
money bills), and to reject altogether any bills, even those dealing 
with money. 

The House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected for 
15 districts. The qualification for members is possession of real or 
personal property to the value of £200. The Out Islands seldom 
return a member of their own community, their 21 representatives 
being generally inhabitants of New Providence. The qualification 
for electors is ownership of land to the value of £5 or the occupation 
of houses of an annual rental value of £2 8s. in New Providence or 
half that amount in the Out Islands. Women have not the vote. 
The normal life of the House is seven years, but it may be dissolved 
at any time by the Governor, as occurred in June, 1928. 


No forms of local Government exist. 


TI.—POPULATION,. 


The following table shows the area and population of each of the 
principal islands of the Group :— 








Population 
Area in at last 
Island. square miles. census (1981). 
Abaco ... nee or sa = 16 4,238 
Andros aes ae ar ... 1,600 7,071 
Berry Islands Pe we oe 14 222 
Bimini oe ies 8 736 
Eleuthera and Hathaak isle ore 166 7,527 
Exuma and Cays ... hes ne 100 38,774 
Grand Bahama ps8 ate a 430 2,241 
Inagua ma ie a .. 560 667 
Long Island . es 130 4,515 
Fortune Tasual Groep acting 
Long Cay, Acklin’s and Crooked 
Islands) ... 904 3,238 
Mayaguana ... ae wie aks 96 518 
New Providence... i re 58 19,756 
Ragged Island Group... re 5 424 
Rum Cay... a xe cs 29 952 
Cat Island... : ee 160 8,959 
San Salvador or Watling. ee 60 675 
Totals ... 4,396 59,808 
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Of the products of the Colony, sponge, tomatoes, shell, salt, 
and timber are exported; other commodities are at the present 
time produced only for local consumption. No actual distinction 
exists between cultivation or other forms of production by persons 
of European and non-European descent. The former are principally 
engaged in commerce and the latter mainly in production; but 
persons of both races may be found engaged in one or the other 
of these pursuits, and such limited agricultural employment as exists 
is not restricted entirely to one race. 

Most important of the marine products is sponge. Of late years 
the output has been considerably diminished, due, apparently, to 
depletion of the supply resulting in part from ruthless fishing, but 
more especially from wholesale destruction of sponges with each 
successive hurricane. Artificial sponge culture has been resorted 
to with encouraging results around Andros and Exuma Islands. 

Coarse salt was formerly won in considerable quantities from 
salt-ponds in several islands. Efforts are now being made to revive 
the trade and to produce a cleaner grade of salt which will sell 
more readily than the quality hitherto produced. 


Fisheries.—Fish abound in the Bahamas, but normally only 
sufficient are caught for local consumption, there being little attempt 
at export. There was an increased export to Florida during the 
year of crawfish from Bimini, Grand Bahama and Abaco. The 
Agricultural and Marine Products Board has fixed a size limit and 
imposed other restrictions in addition to a close season with a 
view to guarding against the extermination of the crawfish. Conch 
and tortoise shell find a limited market. There is a steady growth 
in the shark industry, which is carried on principally at Abaco. 


Agriculture.—The rocky nature of the land and the paucity of 
the soil in the Bahamas unquestionably present difficulties in the 
way of peasant farming. Nevertheless, the islands have in the past. 
been highly productive of sub-tropical cultivations and in years gone 
by a lively export trade existed. The present unproductive condi- 
tion is manifestly due less to natural factors than to modern condi- 
tions which have attracted the peasants from the land. Another 
contributory factor may have been the havoc caused by the 
hurricanes during the seven years 1926-32. 

Apart from staple foods, unfortunately produced in quantities 
insufficient to meet local demands, the principal cultivation at the 
present time is tomatoes. The Bahamas tomatoes are of the finest 
quality and in the past have found a ready sale on the New York 
market, where they can be placed somewhat earlier than Florida 
produce. The imposition of a higher tariff, coupled with competi- 
tion from Cuba and Mexico, so severely handicaps Bahamas produce 
that exportation to New York has now ceased ; but exportation to 
Canada was developed in 1981 and the trade has been diverted from, 
New York to Montreal and Halifax. The industry enjoyed a very 
successful season this year. 
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Sisal production, once the premier industry of the Colony, has 
practically become extinct. The high cost of labour precludes the 
operation of plantations and decorticating factories, and the salt- 
water-retted product has practically ceased to find a market. 

Down to the early years of the present century considerable 
quantities of citrus fruits were exported. The industry then met 
with keen competition from Florida and was finally ruined by 
infestation by the Blue Grey Fly pest. The fly, however, is now 
well under control and very successful efforts have been made in 
recent years to restore the cultivation of citrus. There is every 
prospect of the production in the near future being more than 
sufficient to meet local requirements. 

Stock and poultry raising is conducted on a very limited scale for 
local consumption, but is hardly sufficient to supply the local 
demand. 

The following table gives the quantity and value of each of the 
principal articles of local produce exported from the Colony during 
the past five years :— 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 


Cascarilla bark ... w+ Tb 89,600 31,360 24,528 27,388 48,944 
£ ; 3,588 1,704 1,464 946 1,644 

Tomatoes, raw ... ... m. bushels 169 99 165 120 112 
£ 89,336 51,502 75,311 26,451 20,444 

Sisal hemp woe +. tons 308 21 81 22 158 
£ _ 6,153 244 484 162 1,371 

Abaco pine timber «+. mm. feet 281 «2,010 5,466 = 4,347 1,649 
£ 5,208 10,015 26,799 22,724 7,403 

Woods, other... —... tons 69 29 61 130 30 
£ 274 110 261 605 120 

Shell, tortoise... ... Ib. 4,233 4,978 6,524 3,622 6,548 
£ 7,003 6,165 6,677 3,510 6,782 

Shell, conch oe «ee NO. 82,000 58,869 38,603 34,653 84,567 
. £ 354 396 281 196 343 

Sponge ... See .. m™, Ib. 550 684 683 864 679 
£ 75,351 85,340 77,992 84,562 58,250 

Salt on Roe --. m. bushels 88 53 7 79 88 
£ 876 970 126 765 =—-1,087 


The following table shows the number of acres of various crops 
under cultivation and the quantity of live stock in the Colony :— 


Crops. Acres. Live stock. Number. 
Citrus a os 260 Horses... .. 1,894 
Cocoanuts ... eee 603 Horned cattle fe 2199) 
Onions is an 70 Sheep ‘eee ae 17,505 
Pineapples ... eee 29 Goats dia - 10,801 

- Sisal ae ws 4,572 Swine Rae ws 4,702 
Tomatoes ... we 1,158 Poultry ane ... 88,078 
Other Products..." 19,327 : “1 é 


Total ... .. 26,019 Total ... j= V5 159- 
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It is difficult to assess: the. number of persons engaged in agri- 


culture. Practically everyone not engaged in commerce cultivates 
in a small way for his own needs. On the other hand, comparatively 


few live solely by cultivation of the soil. 


VIT.—COMMERCE. 
-The total value of the Colony’s trade during the last five years 
was as follows :— 
1930. 1931.° 1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ - £ "os £ £ 
Imports aes ae «+» 1,662,423 1,249,827 940,063 929,731 728,299 
we B36 + 834,986 287,562 263,886 180,151 202,480 


Exports 
Total (excluding specie) ... 


1,997,409 1,537,389 1,203,949 1,109,882 930,779 





The values of imports from the three principal countries of origin 
for the same period were as follows :— 
1930. 1981. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ ee of £ 
Great Britain os +. 923,259 264,880 228,336 261,294 182,531 
Canada... =. 511,010 359,772 221,444 += 261,558 135,100 
United States of America 606,144 438,596 334,501 259,935 267,773 


The values of the principal classes of articles imported were as 


follows :— ra 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ et £ £ 
Spirits eee ce - 675,639 519,896 276,926 333,408 146,302 
Wines Wee Sey des 42,115 21,991 14,226 13,755 12,695 
Cordials and liqueurs... 9,535 7,071 4,670 4,139 3,324 
Tobacco, cigars and cigar- 19,187 17,664 17,336 13,429 12,442 
ettes. 

Food-stufis 292,643 236,621 240,569 227,204 187,828 
44,692 16,242 12,239 14,671 15,822 


Lumber and shingles... 

Boots and shoes ... —... 18,982 14,560 13,586 13,886 12,541 

Cotton manufactures 42,558 35,742 34,559 26,868 30,469 
30,724 19,709 7,089 5,864 11,142 


Metals, iron and _ steel, 
42,641 39,018 32,419 32,022 


manufactures of. 
Oils... 
12,801 7,345 15,235 19,25 


Motor cars, 


parts. 


saves 49,414 
trucks, and 18,016 


i aan 
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The principal exports of local produce were :— 
Quantities. Value. 
£ 

Tomatoes (m. bush.) oat ae 112 20 444 
Cascarilla Bark (ewt.)  ... ee 437 1,644 
Lumber (m. feet) ... aes oe! 1,649 7,403 
Tortoise shell (Ib.) ... oF ie 6,543 6,782 
Sponge (m. Ib.) ... os ee 678 57,970 


Of these products, cascarilla bark was exported to the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, tomatoes to Canada, 
and tortoise shell to the United Kingdom, The lumber export was 
to Jamaica and Turks Island. Sponge was exported to eight coun- 
tries of Europe, and to the United States of America, Canada and 
‘Japan, the major portion going to the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, and Holland. 

Trade with the United Kingdom is hampered considerably by 
difficulties of communication. There is no direct freight service, 
and the cargo steamers take about three weeks from England to the 
Bahamas and still longer on the return journey. New York, on the 
other hand, is less than three days by steamer from the Bahamas, 
and the ports of Florida are within a day’s steaming. In these cir- 
cumstances it is explicable that there has been a close trade relation- 
ship between the Bahamas and the United States in the past ; but, 
as a result of the Trade Agreement between Canada and the West 
Indies, the volume of trade with the Dominion has steadily in- 
creased, and of late, there has been a strong tendency to import from 
the United Kingdom. Generally speaking, increasing interest in 
trade with the Empire has manifested itself, and only the difficulties 
of communication retard progress in this direction. 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The following are the wages paid to Government employees 
during a working week of five days :— 


Per Day 

Shs. 

Blacksmiths an cof es a no 17 
Carpenters ... si ee wes Bs .. 8 to 10 
Labourers ... ee a Soi ae -. 8to 5s 
Masons sh ay No oe ae - 6to 8 
Painters... ee ana ee ie - 4to 6 
Plumbers... ae ae es Oe -. 10 to 12 
Truck drivers "3 da ae se -. 6to 7 


Government and private employees usually work 84 hours a day. 
Cooks and housemaids receive from 10s. to 20s, per week and work 
about 10 hours a day. Labourers employed in industries or by 
private persons receive wages ranging from 1s. 6d..to 3s. a day. 
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The labourer’s staple articles of diet are flour, fish, hominy, meal, 
and sugar, and he spends about 9d. a day on his food. He can 
obtain lodging for about 4s. a week. He is saved the expense of 
educating his children or providing medical treatment, as both these 
are furnished by the Government without cost to him. 

Average cost of living for officials —The cost of living in New 
Providence would be the same whether the officer lived in the town 
(Nassau) or in the country. In any case the cost is very high. 
Only wealthy persons could live in the first-class hotels, which are 
open only in the winter. A single man might be able to live ina 
small hotel or boarding-house for £6 a week throughout the year, in 
which case his total expenses should not exceed £450 a year. Under 
similar conditions a married man with his wife might live for about 
£600 a year. A bungalow could be obtained for about £150 a year, 
in which case, without children, a married couple should be able to 
live on about £600 a year. In the Out Islands there are no hotels 
or boarding-houses, and suitakle bungalows would be difficult. to 
obtain. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education.—Primary education is compulsory for children 
between the ages of six and fourteen years and is provided at public 
expense under the direction of the Board of Education. The aver- 
age cost per pupil on the roll for the year was £1 10s. 3d. The 
total amount voted to the Board of Education in respect to the 
Financial Year 1934-35 was £16,290. 

The Board maintained 55 schools, and grants-in-aid were paid 
to 59 other schools. The total pupil roll was 11,246. Owing to the 
scattered population, this relatively large number of schools is not 
entirely adequate. Not a few children are out of reach of any 
school, and in some localities attendance at school entails a certain 
amount of hardship on young children. 


In conformity with the agricultural policy of the Governments 
prominence has been given in all Board schools to agricultural 
training. This is becoming an outstanding feature of education 
in the Bahamas. Sewing lessons for girl pupils have been intro- 
duced in 49 schools, and a centre for cooking classes for girls and 
one for woodwork classes for boys have been established in Nassau. 


The Board employed 90 teachers (principal and assistant), among 
whom were eight from other West Indian Colonies, and in addi- 
tion 59 grant-in-aid teachers. The shortage of qualified teachers 
within the Colony has proved a great handicap to education, and 
it was partly with a view to improvement in this direction that 
a Government High School was established some years ago. 
Secondary education is otherwise afforded in schools maintained by 
several religious bodies, which are assisted by grants-in-aid from 
the Government. 
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Welfare Institutions—An infirmary, and lunatic and leper 
asylums, the inmates of which are admitted free of charge, are 
maintained by the Government and are under the management of 
the Bahamas General Hospital. Free medical treatment is also 
afforded to those unable to pay for it, and free rations were issued 
to 567 paupers in the Colony during the year 1934. The Infant 
Welfare Association and the Pre-Natal Clinic likewise provide free 
advice and treatment. The Dundas Civic Centre, which receives 
a Government subsidy, is supplying a long-felt want by training 
cooks, housemaids, and hotel waiters, and is affording general 
household training to others not engaged in domestic service. 


There are certain charitable organizations in the Colony, but 
the native population largely provides for sickness and déath insur- 
ance by membership of one of the many Friendly Societies existing 
in the Colony. There is no compulsory insurance in effect in the 
Bahamas. In New Providence there are several recreation grounds 
where rugby and association football, polo, cricket, and other 
games are freely indulged in. There are four cinema theatres, two 
of which give nightly performances. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


During the year, 1,955 steamers and sailing vessels, of a total 
tonnage of 3,678,550, entered and cleared the ports of the Colony. 
Of this number, 1,036 vessels, with a total tonnage of 3,622,159, 
called at Nassau. Regular monthly services of cargo vessels from 
England are maintained by the Leyland and Harrison Lines and 
the Royal Mail Line. The Pacific Steamship Navigation Company 
has inaugurated a service with this Colony, and during the year 
1934, twenty-two calls were made at Nassau by ships of this line 
which landed 179 and embarked 125 passengers. This service 
fulfils a long-felt want for direct communication with the United 
Kingdom at moderate cost and by comfortable ships which perform 
the voyage within fourteen days. A weekly passenger and freight 
service to New York is maintained in the winter months by the 
Munson Line, which is under contract with the Bahamas Govern- 
ment; a passenger service to Miami is also maintained by this 
steamship line. The Canadian National Steamships vessels call 
at Nassau every two weeks en route from Montreal or Halifax via 
Bermuda to Jamaica ; in the winter these vessels also call at Boston. 
A weekly service for carriage of fruit is maintained by the same 
line during the tomato season. This line is in receipt of a Govern- 
ment subsidy. The only other port at which there is any con- 
siderable shipping is Inagua, where 17 vessels of 16,614 tons have 
entered. Steamers of a Dutch line call at this port to embark 
stevedores to work cargoes at South American ports. During the 
tourist season from November to April numerous large cruise 
vessels call at Nassau. , 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department superintends the maintenance 
and construction of all public works, including the water supply, 
as well as sewerage and drainage works, lighthouses, etc., on behalf 
of the Public Board of Works. This Board, which consists of five 
members, is appointed annually by the Governor, and all funds 
for public works are voted to it by the Legislature. The Depart- 
ment also supervises the carrying out of work for other Public 
Boards and for the Government. 


No important works of construction were carried out by the 
Public Works Department during the year. 


XIII._JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


The law in force in the Colony is the Common Law of England 
as it existed at the time of the settlement, certain applied Acts 
of the Imperial Parliament, and the Acts passed by the Local 
Legislature. The Supreme Court is presided over by a Chief 
Justice ; appeals from the Supreme Court lie to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. There is a Stipendiary and Circuit 
Magistrate in Nassau who goes on circuit annually in the Out 
Islands to try appeals from the decisions of the Commissioners in 
charge of each district. The Registrar-General also makes a similar 
circuit once a year. 


The establishment of the Colony’s armed Police Force is four 
officers and 125 other ranks, but owing to the need for economy the 
active strength of the Force has now been reduced to four officers 
and 110 other ranks. The Force is stationed chiefly at Nassau. 
Four constables are stationed on the Out Islands, together with a 
number of local and district constables who are responsible for the 
policing of their various districts. 


All long-term prisoners are sent to the central prison in Nassau, 
which accommodates 102 male and 16 female prisoners. 


The health of the prisoners during the year was very good on 
the whole, the main diseases occurring amongst the prisoners being 
pulmonary, venereal, and skin diseases, and constipation. 


There is no separate provision for juveniles in the central prison, 
but this class of offender is committed to the Industrial School, a 
reformatory, managed by a Visiting Committee, where agriculture 
and other crafts are taught in conjunction with elementary 
schooling. 


Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable cases, 
but the necessity seldom arises. The Penal Code provides for 
placing offenders on probation, but there are no regular probation 
officers, and it has been found that the practice of the binding over 
of adult offenders on their own recognizances is sufficiently effective. 
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The following is a table of the persons dealt with in Summary 
Courts for crimes and offences during the year 1934 :— 


Imprisoned... ue 2s es pe a 243 
Whipped sth ae vhs ls ae nae 89 
Fined... A: a a re a a 897 
Bound over or otherwise disposed of a eg 698 
Discharged... ek oe or ah ane 216 
Committed for trial in Superior Court ... hee 387 

Total sss ss oe tex Las ... 2,180 





A daily average of prisoners in the Nassau Prison during 1934 
was 123. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following are the more important laws passed during the 
year 1934 :— 
The Importation of Textiles Quotas Act, 1934, the object of 
which is to protect British trade, provides for the institution 
of a system of import quotas to be applied to certain textiles. 


The Tariff Amendment Act, 1934, provides for the entry 
without duty of motor cars and motor boats by temporary resi- 
dents and extends the Second Schedule of the principal Act 
to include certain manufactures from woven fabrics. 

The Imperial Lighthouse Dues Act, 1934, was passed to 
legalize the collection of Imperial Lighthouse Dues in this 

Colony in respect of ships passing or deriving benefit from 
Imperial lighthouses or buoys situate in the vicinity of the 
Colony. The Act was passed by both branches of the Legisla- 
ture but reserved by the Governor for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

The Immigrants (Amendment) Act, 1934, revises the defini- 
tion of ‘‘ undesirable,’’ provides for the medical examination of 
a passenger or immigrant at the request of the Immigration 
Officer, applies the principal Act to persons arriving by aircraft, 
provides for the lodging of an appeal to the Governor if permis- 
sion to land is withheld by the Immigration Officer under 
section 10 of the principal Act, and effects other desirable 
amendments to the original Act. 

The Opticians Act, 1934, makes provision for the registration 
of opticians and regulates the practise of sight-testing and 
other matters incidental thereto. 


In addition to the above Laws, 14 important Agreements, which 
had been negotiated by the Governor with the object of providing 
improved hotel, steamship and air services, in connexion with the 
tourist traffic, were approved by the Legislature. 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years are 
as follows :— 
Revenue. Expenditure. 


£ & 
1929-30 ... tee non Bes 556,799 578,584 
1930-31 ... es eek or 455 3870 426 ,900 
1931-32 ... se bs ae 386 374 422,706 
1932-33 ... as Se abe 352,160 326 238 
1933-34 ... 133 ee ted 338,061 810,381 





2,088,764 2,064,809 


The actual excess of revenue over expenditure for this period 
was £23,955. 

The Public Debt on 31st March amounted to £180,000, which 
sum was raised locally by the sale of debentures. Provision is made 
for the redemption of these debentures by annual contribution from 
the revenue to a sinking fund, which amounted on 31st March, 
1934, to £38,825. 

Investments in England in Trustee Securities, bearing interest 
at approximately 4} per cent., and amounting at the end of the 
financial year to £200,000, represent the liquid assets of the Colony. 
Other principal assets are represented by loans to two hotels to the 
sum of £647,000, secured by mortgages on the hotels. 

Apart from Real Property Tax, which yielded £4,720 during 
the year, including collections of certain arrears in respect of 
previous years, there is no direct taxation. The revenue is mainly 
derived from the following sources :— 

Estimate 1934-85. 


£ 
Customs ee Se 160,560 
Port, Wharf and Harbour Dues ee tes 9,100 
Licences and Internal Revenue fe ae 14,040 
Fees of Court, etc. ... no ae ue 18,240 
Posts and Telegraphs = Ef 5 24 550 
Interest . a ae ee 24,690 
Electric Power “Receipts nak 82,125 


An excise duty of 6d. a hundred - is saipoeed on cigarettes, 
but with this exception no excise duties are levied. Stamp duties 
are imposed on instruments used in civil proceedings in the Supreme 
Court or in commercial or other transactions, and are based on 
the value of the transaction. 

The Tariff Amendment Act, assented to on 19th December, 
1932, provides a customs revenue of 20 per cent. ad valorem on 
most imports, though there are some items specifically taxed, 
while alcoholic beverages and tobacco pay a much higher rate. 
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A sliding scale on agricultural products devised to protect articles 
capable of production in the Colony is included. There is an 
export tax on pineapple and sisal plants, wrecked goods, and 
articles imported for a temporary purpose and exempted from duty 
under certain conditions. Chief among the exemptions from duty 
are printed books, flying machines, and essentials to agriculture 
and to the manufacture of native products. A list of prohibited 
imports injurious to health and morals is included. 

The Imperial Preference Act was repealed during the year 1932, 
and a new tariff enacted to accord to British goods such preferences 
as were provided for under the terms of the Ottawa Agreement. 
By this Act a preference of 50 per cent. is accorded to British 
importations ; specific exceptions to this general preference are, 
however, included. 





APPENDIX. 
Bahamas Publications, etc. 
Title. Price. Agents for 
Sale. 
Laws: 
Revised Edition, volumes 1 and 2, 2 guineas per sg 
Cloth bound. volume. 8 
Bound half calf eas ae ae 3 guineas per w 
volume. [<5 
Annual volumes for years subsequent to 4d. per printed a 
1928. R page. 3 
Single copies of Acts in i ‘ w 
Rules, Regulations and Orders in Council, a 3s a 
Blue Books.. eS SVE? ORE 10s. § 
Official Gazette ce a kee ie 4d. per printed Be 
page. Annual sub- 23 
scription, 12s. 6d. a is 
Departmental Reports... ae A ad. per printed ; 362 
ou 
page. A 
Census 1931 ee ae 2s. a8 
Atlas with maps of Bahama Islands... 10s. ae g 
Bahamas Hand Book, 1926 (by Mary 10s. & = 5 
Moseley, M.B.E.). 2°.R8 
Public Health and Medical Conditions 10s. gase 
in New Providence (by Sir Wilfred 2s 2 = 
Beveridge, K.B.E., C.B., M.B., C.M., 1a33 
(Edin.) D.P.H., (Camb.) London School gS08 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine). 2s s 
Law Report Volume 1, 1900-1906 (Edited 6s. ed 8 
by Kenneth Solomon, K.C., Member of a8 
Bahamas Bar). a 0 
Sand-fly Report, 1982 (by Dr. J. G. 9d. 
Myers, Sc. D., F.Z.8., F.E.S.). 
Memorandum on Agriculture i in Bahamas 2s. 
(by Hon. Charles Dundas, C.M.G., 0.B.E.). i 
Memorandum on Historic Forts of 1s. Colonial 
Nassau (by Sir Bede E. H. Clifford. Secretary, 
K.C.M.G., CB, M.V.0,). Nasteu, 
Law Finder—A Guide to Legislation in 2s, 6d. Bahamas. 


1st November. 1934 (by J. H. Jarrett, 


force in the Bahama Islands on the 
K.C). J 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





MIGRATION. 

Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Departmental 

Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] le. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 

MALTA. 

Report of Royal Commission, 1931. [Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 

Minutes of Evidence. [Colonia] No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 

Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 


Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.] 4. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 


adopted by the Imperial Conference). [(Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (3}d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. fone: 3038 | 28. (2s. 2d.). 
ENG pendices to the Summary of Proceedings. ‘Cmd. 3629.) 3s. (38. 3d.). 
YA. 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (38. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenya. May, 1932. - [Cmd. 4093.] 28. (28. 2d.). 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


[Cmd. 42365.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 2s, 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
East African Agricultura] Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. [Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March, 1933. 
(Cmd. 4368.]} 38. 6d. (38. Od.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
[Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (28. 9d.). 


MALAYA. 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276.] ls. (1s. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAODRITIUS. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
{Cmd. 4034.] 49. 6d. (4¢. 10d.) 
WEST INDIES. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 
ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 28. (22. 2d.). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.] 48. 6d. (4s. 10d.). 

BRITISH GUIANA. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, dane, 1931. 


Cimd. 3938.] Ie. (le. 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 


October, 1931. (Cmd. 3996.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
PALESTINE. 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, C.LE., 1930. [Cmd. 3686.] 3e. (38. 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. [(Cmd. 3687.] 28. (2s. 3d.). 





All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 





Obtainable from 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; 
EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Street; MANCHESTER 1: York Street; 
CARDIFF : 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent ; BELFAST: 80, Chichester Street; 
or through any Bookseller 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on the 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 
50s. per annum. (This rate does not include Mandated 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased and 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. KEDAH AND PERLIS. 

BARBADOS: KELANTAN. 

BASU TOLAND: KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. [rewARD ISLANDS. 

BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA. Hea eRIDES. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. NaERIA 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- oRTHERN RHODESIA 
TECTORATE. 

NYASALAND. 

BRUNEI, STATE OF. NYASAEANE 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). ST HELENA: 

CEYLON. ; e 

CYPRUS. ST. VINCENT. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. Serre 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. SR nS 

CAMBIA STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

GIBRALTAR SWAZILAND. oe 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. TONGAN aeANDS, PROTECTO . 

GRENADA TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 

HONG KONG. TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 

JAMAICA. UGANDA. 

JOHORE. ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 








MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of. Nations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


Further particulars as to the latest reports and prices obtainable from 
the Sale Offices of 


His Mayesty’s StraTionery OFFICE 
eS 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 
CoLonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 

Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on the 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 
50s. per annum. (This rate does not include Mandated 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased and 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 


Annual Reports are published 
administered by H.M. Government under man 


BAHAMAS. 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 

BRUNEI, STATE OF. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

FUL. 

GAMBIA, 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 

GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA. 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA. 

JOHORE. 


KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
KELANTAN. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS. 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 

SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
UGANDA. 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES 


on the undermentioned territories 
date from the 


League of. Nations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


Further particulars as to the latest reports and prices obtainable from 


the Sale Offices of 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1932, 
[Colonial No. 95.] £1 5a. (£1 5s. 9d.\, 
CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
[Colonial No. 97.] (3 volumes.) 
Part I—Africa. 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.) 
Part II—Eastern, Mediterranean, and Pacific. 38. 6d. (38. 9d.) 
Part I1]—West Indies. 3s. 6d, (88. 9d.) 
COLONIAL REGULATIONS. 
Regulations for His Majesty's Colonial Service. 


Part I—Public Officers. (Colonial No. 88-1.} 9d. (10d.). 

Part Il1—Public Business. (Colonial No. 88-2.] ls. 3d. (is. 4d.), 
COLONIAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE LIST. 

Ist Edition, January, 1933. [Colonial No. 80.} 2. (2s. 2¢.). 


Supplement to Ist Edition, lst January, 1934. 
[Colonial No. 92.3 9d. ( 10d.). 
COLONIAL SERVICE. 


Report of Committee on Leave and Passage Conditions for the Colonial 
Service. (Cmd. 4730.] 9d. (10d.). 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY COMMITIEE. 
Fifth Anaual Report covering the period Ist April, 1933, to 3lat March, 
1934, [Cmd. 4634.] 9d. (10d.). 
EMPIRE SURVEY. 
nference of Empire Survey Officers, 1931. 
[Colonial No. 70.] £1 (£1 0s. 94.3. 
IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932, 
Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements. 
[Cmd. 4174.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings {Cmd. 4175.] 88. (38. 3d.) 
ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION. 

Report of Imperial Committee, 1933. (Cmd. 4335.] 2s. (2s. 2d), 
NEWFOUNDLAND, 


Report of. Royal Commission, with Appendices and Maps. 


[Cmd. 4480.} 5s. 6d. (58. 11d.), 

Papers relating to the Report. (Cmd. 4479.] 2d. (2}d.), 
CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA. 

Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in Eastern 

and Central Africa, 1929. [Cmd. 3284.] 6s. (6s. 54.), 

Report of Sir Samuel Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on his visit to 


East Africa, 1929. [Cmd. 3378.] 9d. (10d.). 
Report of Joint Select Committee. H.C. 156. 


Vol. I—Report and Proceedings ... 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


Vol. II—Minutes and Evidence +» £1 10s. (£1 10s. 9d.). 
Vol. ITI—A ppendices aie uae ww 4s, 6d. (48, 11d.). 
KENYA LAND COMMISSION. 
Report, September, 1933: [Cmd. 4556.) lle. (11s. 9d.). 
Evidence and Memoranda. [Colonial No. 91.7 
Vol. Io, aes exe on we £2 (£2 0s. 9d.). 
Vol. IT... eae see te we £2 (£2 Os. 9d.). 
Vol. TIT... £2 (£2 Os. 9d.). 


Summary of Conclusions reached by His Majesty’s Government 


[Cmd. 4580.) 2d. (24d.). 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN EAST AFRICA. Bete 
port of the Commission of Inquiry into the administration of Justice in 
Kenya, Uganda, and the Tanganyika Territory in Criminal Matters. 
2 [Cmd. 4623.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
Evidence and Memoranda. (Colonia! No. 96.] £1 (£1 Os. 6d.). 
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I— GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. ; 
The territory comprised in the Nyasaland Protectorate is a stip 
of land about 520 miles in length and varying from 50 to 100 miles 
in width. It lies approximately between 9° 45’ and 17° 16 south 
latitude and 33° and 36° east longitude. The area is roughix 
40,000 square miles, or about one-third the area of the British 
Isles. The most southerly portion of the Protectorate is about 
130 miles from the sea as the crow flies. 
The Protectorate falls naturally into two divisions :— 


(1) consisting of the western shore of Lake Nyasa, with the 
high tablelands separating it from the basin of the Luangwa 
River in Northern Rhodesia, and 

(2) the region between the watershed of the Zambesi River 
and the Shire River on the west and the Lakes Chiuta and 


and Mlanje and a small portion, also mountainous, of the 
south-eastern coast of Lake Nyasa. 
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Lake Nyasa, the third largest lake in Africa, is a deep basin 
860 miles in length and varying from ten to 50 miles in width, 
lying at an altitude of 1,555 feet above the sea. Its greatest 
depth is 386 fathoms. 


The chief towns are Blantyre, with about 300 Huropean 
inhabitants, Limbe, near Blantyre, and Zomba, the seat of the 
Government. 


Climate. 


The climate of Nyasaland in its essential features is similar to 
that of the rest of Eastern Africa within the tropics. 

The climate is necessarily diversiform in various districts, owing 
to variations in latitude, altitude, and general configuration of the 
terrain, presence or absence of rivers, forests, etc., but, as a large 
proportion of the Protectorate lies at an altitude of 3,000 feet or 
more, the heat is not generally excessive. The monsoon commences 
to blow strongly in September, in conjunction with the sun’s increase 
in southerly declination, and the first rains may be expected any 
time after mid-October. From their commencement to the end of 
December it is usual to experience violent thunderstorms and heavy 
precipitations in a few hours, followed by an interval varying from 
one to fifteen or twenty days of considerable heat. With the return 
of the sun from its southern limit of declination, the thunderstorms 
diminish in intensity and frequency, and are replaced by steady 
rain—January, February, and March being usually the wettest 
months as regards duration of rainfall as well as actual amount. 
After March the frequency and intensity of the rainfall diminishes 
rapidly and from May to September the climate is comparatively 
cool and dry. 


History. 


Very little is known of the history of the region now called 
Nyasaland before the middle of the past century. Jasper Bocarro, 
a Portuguese, is said to have been the first European to visit 
Nyasaland ; he appears to have travelled, early in the 17th century, 
from the Zambesi to the junction of the Ruo and Shire Rivers and 
thence via the Shire Highlands and the Lujenda River to the 
coast at Mikandani. 

The real history of Nyasaland begins with the advent of 
Dr. Livingstone, who, after experiencing considerable difficulty in 
ascending the River Shire, discovered Lakes Chilwa and 
Pamalombe, and on 16th September, 1859, reached the southern 
shore of Lake Nyasa. Livingstone was closely followed by a 
Mission under Bishop Mackenzie, sent out by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The Mission settled in the Shire High- 
lands, but on account of loss of its members by sickness and other- 
wise, it withdrew in 1862. It was subsequently re-established in 
1881 on Lake Nyasa, with headquarters on the island of Likoma, 
where it still remains. 
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In 1874, the Livingstonia Mission, named in honour of the great 
explorer, was founded by the Free Church of Scotland. They were 
joined in 1876 by the pioneers of the Church of Scotland Mission, 
who chose the site of the present town of Blantyre and established 
themselves in the Shire Highlands, while the Free Church applied 
itself to the evangelization of the inhabitants of the shores of Lake 
Nyasa. 

The Missions were followed by the African Lakes Corporation, 
and in 1883 Captain Foote, R.N., was appointed first British Consul 
for the territories north of the Zambesi, to reside at Blantyre. 

A serious danger had arisen in connexion with Arab slave traders 
who had settled at the north end of Lake Nyasa. At the time 
of Livingstone’s first visit he found the Arabs established in a few 
places on what is now the Portuguese shore of the Lake and at 
Kota Kota on the west side. Arab caravans, trading with the 
tribes in and beyond the valley of the Luangwa, were in the habit 
of crossing the Lake on their way to and from the sea coast. 
Opposition of the new settlers to the slave trade carried on by Arab 
coastmen and natives alike resulted in a conflict with the Arab 
traders under Mlozi, settled at the north end of Lake Nyasa, which 
spread to the Yao Chiefs, who were under their influence. 

In the summer of 1889, the late Mr. Johnston (afterwards Sir 
H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.), arrived at Mozambique as 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul and proceeded to travel in the 
interior to inquire into the troubles with the Arabs. 

Treaties having been concluded with the remaining Makololo 
Chiefs and with the Yaos around Blantyre, Mr. Johnston proceeded 
up Lake Nyasa, leaving Mr. John Buchanan, Acting Consul in 
charge, who, after the first encounter between Major Serpa Finto 
and Mlauri, a powerful Makololo Chief, proclaimed on 21st 
September, 1889, a British Protectorate over the Shire districts. 

In 1891, an Anglo-Portuguese Convention ratified the work of 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Sharpe (now Sir A. Sharpe, K.C.M.G., C.B.), 
and other pioneers of British Central Africa, and in the following 
spring a British Protectorate over the countries adjoining Lake 
Nyasa was proclaimed. The Protectorate of Nyasaland, under the 
administration of a Commissioner, was confined to the regions 
adjoining the Shire and Lake Nyasa, the remainder of the territory 
under British influence north of the Zambesi being placed, subject 
to certain conditions, under the British South Africa Company. 

On 22nd February, 1893, the name of the Protectorate was 
changed to ‘‘ The British Central Africa Protectorate ’’, but the 
old name ‘* Nyasaland Protectorate ’’ was revived in October, 1907, 
by the Order in Council which amended the Constitution. 


IIL—GOVERNMENT. 
The Central Government, 


The Protectorate is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Treasurer, 
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Attorney-General, and Senior Provincial Commissioner. The laws 
of the Frotectorate are made by the Governor, with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the Nyasaland 
Order in Council, 1907. The Legislative Council consists of the 
Governor and four official members, namely, the members of the 
Executive Council, and four unofficial members. The unofficial 
members, who are nominated by the Governor without regard to 
any specific representation, are selected as being those most likely 
to be of assistance to the Governor in the exercise of his responsi- 
bilities, and hold office for a period of three years. There is at 
present no native member of the Council, but this is not to say 
that the large body of natives is altogether unrepresented. In 
addition to indirect representation by at least one of the unofficial 
members, who for many years has been selected from one of the 
Missionary Societies, their interests are directly in the hands of 
the Senior Provincial Commissioner, the Chief Secretary, and the 
Governor himself. 


Departments of Government. 

The principal departments of Government whose headquarters 
are in Zomba are those dealing with Finance, Legal, Medical and 
Sanitary Services, Agriculture, Public Works, Education, Police, 
Prisons and Lunatic Asylum, Geological Survey, Veterinary, 
Forestry, Mechanical Transport, and Posts and Telegraphs. The 
High Court and Lands Office, including Surveys and Mines, are 
in Blantyre, and the headquarters of Customs and Marine Transport 
are at Limbe and Fort Johnston respectively. 


Provincial Administration. 

For administrative purposes the Protectorate is divided into two 
provinces, each of which is in charge of a Provincial Commissioner 
responsible to the Governor for the administration of his province. 
The provinces are divided into districts in charge of District Com- 
missioners responsible to the Provincial Commissioner. The pro- 
vinces of the Protectorate are as follows :— 





Province.| Comprising Districts. Peele Population. | Headquarters, 





Southern | Lower Shire, Chikwawa, 12,296 774,500 | Blantyre. 
Central Shire, Cholo, 
Mlanje, Blantyre, Chirad- 
zulu, Zomba, Upper 


Northern | Ncheu, Dedza, Fort Mann- 25,300 829,414 | Lilongwe. 


Mzimba, West Nyasa, 
North Nyasa. 
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TII.—POPULATION. 


Nyasaland has a population of 1,800 Europeans, 1,401 Asiastics, 
and 1,600,713 natives, divided between the two provinces in the 
following proportions :— 

Europeans. Asiatics. Natives. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


Southern Province 771 614 950 230 374,355 397,680 
Northern Province 245 170 204 17 378,774 450,004 


The following table records the births and deaths of Europeans 
and Asiatics during the past three years :— 


1982. 1933. 1934. 
Births. Deaths. Births. Deaths. Births. Deaths. 


Europeans eae 45 18 46 14 40 13 
Asiatics... on 31 12 46 8 48 16 


Although Europeans are resident in every district of the Protec- 


torate, 76 per cent. of the European population is centred in the 
following five districts :— 


Blantyre ... on an ae at es 674 
Zomba _... ase ts ee xe Fay 283 
Cholo ae ie se te we as 164 
Milanje_... we ee ed wi Sas 126 
Lilongwe ... ee es re ae we. 120 


The native population is also very unevenly distributed. For 
instance, in the Southern Province the number of persons to the 
square mile varies from 557 on fertile land near the townships to 
18-9 in the arid areas of the Shire Valley away from the river. In 
the Northern Province the density varies from 174-6 in the Dowa 
district to 6-8 in the Kasungu district. 


Marriages. 


There were 18 marriages registered under the British Central 
Africa Marriage Ordinance No. 3 of 1902 during the year as com- 
pared with 28 in the preceding year. In 16 cases the contracting 
parties were Europeans, in one case the marriage was between an 
Asiatic and a half-caste and in another between natives. 

Under the Native Marriage (Christian Rites) Registration Ordi- 
nance, 1923, 3,017 marriages were celebrated compared with 3,129 
in the preceding year. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The medical staff consists of a Director of Medical Services, a 
Senior Health Officer, a Senior Medical Officer, a Pathologist, a 
Medical Entomologist and 14 Medical Officers; the nursing per- 
sonnel comprises a Matron and 10 Nursing Sisters. 
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In addition to the European Officers there are 9 Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons, 12 African Hospital Assistants and 182 African 
Dispensers. 

Two European Sanitary Superintendents, 16 African Sanitary 
Inspectors, 44 Vaccinators and a varying number of sanitary 
labourers are employed, chiefly in the townships of Zomba, 
Blantyre and Limbe. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY. 


The majority of Europeans live in the healthy highlands and 
this fact and the influence of space, sunlight, and the precautions 
which every intelligent person normally takes in the tropics, combine 
to produce a healthy community. 

Medical attention to Europeans and hospital accommodation for 
them is provided chiefly by Government, but in part also by some of 
the Missions whose staff include doctors who practise privately. 
There are Government hospitals at Zomba and Blantyre which 
admit both official and non-official Europeans, the patients at 
Blantyre being chiefly non-officials. 

Hospital admissions during 1934 numbered 183, of which 93 were 
at Zomba and 90 at Blantyre. The most frequent causes of ad- 
mission were malaria (33), amoebic dysentery (25), and confine- 
ments (15), Out-patients numbered 527 at Zomba and 330 at 
Blantyre. 


Tue Asiatic COMMUNITY. 


Government subsidizes a ward for the treatment of Asiatics at 
the Church of Scotland Mission, Blantyre, and in most of the native 
hospitals throughout the country it is possible to provide some 
accommodation for Asiatics. 

The Asiatic community has also contributed towards the cost of 
accommodation at other Mission hospitals in the Protectorate. 


THE AFRICAN COMMUNITY. 

There are 15 native hospitals in the country, one of 100 beds, 
six of 50 beds, and eight of 30 beds. In addition, three of the 
larger dispensaries have small wards attached, to which patients 
are admitted. The total number of cases treated at the hospitals 
and main dispensaries during 1934 was :— 

In-patients a oe a ae ace 8,647 
Out-patients ... ae oi 2 ... 114,805 


In addition to the hospitals there are 94 rural dispensaries dis- 
tributed throughout the country inclusive of those with wards 
attached. Most of them are well constructed buildings of brick 
and iron but there are still a number of temporary wattle-and-daub 
buildings. More dispensaries are badly needed in some of the 
districts. During 1934, the rural dispensaries treated 261,047 
new cases—164,023 males and 97,024 females. 
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The total number of cases treated at Government hospitals and 
dispensaries is a formidable one, but roughly 70 per cent. of the total 
is dealt with at the dispensaries, which treat only minor ailments. 
The majority of natives suffer from either schistosomiasis, ankylo- 
stomiasis, or malaria, and sometimes from all three, but compara- 
tively seldom receive any in-patient treatment, because the hospital 
of any particular district serves for the most part the population in 
its immediate vicinity only, and the rural dispensers have insufficient 
knowledge either to diagnose or properly treat these complaints. 


Though the standard of knowledge and ability of the rural 
dispensers is slowly improving, efficient diagnosis and treatment of 
the three diseases named can alone have but little effect on the 
incidence of those diseases. It is education in the elements of 
hygiene and sanitation which the native needs, not doses of 
medicine. Efforts are now being made by the Medical Officers to 
get into closer touch with the native population, the rural dispensers 
will receive more frequent visits, and the villagers are being helped 
to put into practice the lessons in hygiene which they have learnt 
at school. Intensive propaganda for cleaner villages, better housing, 
purer water supplies, etc., are being undertaken by the Medical 
Officers and the native dispensers. Short lectures are being given 
to headmen, elders, and all who can be persuaded to attend on 
the aetiology and the prevention of the more common endemic 
diseases. 


Venereal diseases.—These are not very prevalent in Nyasaland. 
They exist chiefly in the larger towns and in districts from which 
the principal supplies of emigrant labour are drawn. No special 
clinics have as yet been established. 

Some years ago special venereal disease hospitals were started, 
but it was found that the natives avoided them and that fewer 
cases of venereal diseases were being seen. It was then decided to 
treat these diseases in the general hospitals. In Zomba they are 
treated at the general hospital but in separate wards, and it is 
pleasing to note that increasing confidence is being shown in 
European methods of treatment. 


Women and child-welfare work.—The buildings for three women 
and child-welfare clinics have now been completed or are nearing 
completion, but unfortunately it has not been possible to find the 
funds to staff them. At present, therefore, this work is confined 
solely to the Missions with the exception of the clinic at the Jeanes 
Training Centre, where not only is women and child-welfare work 
carried on, but also the training of women in housewifery, handi- 
crafts, first-aid, sewing, etc. Please see also Chapter IX. 


Leprosy.—The treatment of leprosy is carried on at twelve leper 
clinics administered by the various Missions. The average number 
per quarter under treatment as in-patients during the year was 575. 
There were 163 new cases admitted for treatment (121 males, 
42 females). A large majority of the cases are in an advanced 
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stage of the disease when they come for treatment and so offer 
small chance of a cure. The clinics, however, do relieve a consider- 
able amount of suffering which would otherwise go unattended and 
go far to prevent infection of the next generation. 

Mission medical work.—The Missions have between them 26 
hospitals at which general medical work is carried on, and as indi- 
cated above they alone are concerned with the treatment of leprosy, 
and with women and child-welfare work, for both of which they 
receive subsidies from Government. Medical education of Africans 
is also undertaken by the Church of Scotland Mission Hospital, 
Blantyre, and all candidates for the Government post of Hospital 
Assistant have to take the course of training held at that institution. 


Lunatic Asylum. 


There is one lunatic asylum in the Protectorate which is situated 
at Zomba. The staff consists of an European Superintendent and 
Deputy Superintendent, who are also prison officers, and African 
male and female attendants. The Chief Inspector of Prisons iv 
also the Chief Inspector of the asylum. 


There is temporary accommodation for one European and one 
Asian inmate and permanent accommodation for 26 African males 
and 20 African females. The female section of the asylum is an 
entirely separate building from the male asylum. Hospital accom- 
modation is provided for 13 patients and there are observation rooms 
for 9 inmates and an association ward of 6 beds. 


During 1934, there were 15 new male admissions and one female, 
all Africans. Four of the males were criminal lunatics, 5 were 
lunatics detained ‘‘ during the Governor’s Pleasure ’’ and 7 were 
non-criminal alleged lunatics. The number of new admissions 
during the previous year was 9. 


Three ‘‘ detained during the Governor’s Pleasure ,’’ one non- 
criminal and one alleged lunatic were released to the care of rela- 
tives. One ‘‘ detained during the Governor’s Pleasure ’’ and one 
criminal lunatic escaped and had not been recaptured by the end 
of the year, and one of the former category died. There remained 
in the asylum at the end of the year, 79 African males and 14 
African females. The daily average strength for the year was 
African males 76-88 and African feniales 13-91, total 90-79, an 
increased average of 10-75 over the previous year. 

The health of the inmates was exceptionally good. The daily 
average number in hospital was 4-44 as compared with 4.99 for 
the previous year and there was only one death, the cause of which 
was femoral thrombosis. Inmates were weighed monthly whenever 
possible and 61-30 per cent. gained weight during the year, 33-34 
per cent. lost weight, and 5-36 per cent. neither gained nor lost. 

Inmates who are able to work are given every encouragement to 
engage in useful occupations within the precincts of the asylum 
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and the results are most encouraging. ‘The value of the labour 
performed and produce obtained from the gardens and plantations 
during the year was £117 17s. 4d. 

Members of the staff of the Church of Scotland Mission at Zomba 
give religious services to the male inmates and instructional talks 
to the female inmates. 

In addition to the asylum, lunatics are from time to time 
admitted to prisons for safe custody pending certification. During 
1934, 7 criminal and 18 non-criminal alleged lunatics were so 
admitted. Of these, 4 criminal and 5 non-criminal were duly certi- 
fied and transferred to the asylum and 2 criminal and 12 non- 
criminal were released. There remained one criminal and one non- 
criminal awaiting certification at the end of the year. 


Lunatics District Prisons. 


Criminal or “ detained Non-criminal or 
during the Governor's alleged lunatics. 
Pleasure” lunatics. 
Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. 
Remaining on 31.12.33 .... — _ _ _— _ - 
Admitted during 1934 ... 6 1 7 17 1 18 
Transferred to Criminal 4 _ 4 5 —_ 5 
Lunatic Asylum. 
Released during 1934 a 2 
_ 1 


as 1 
Remaining on 31.12.34 ... 1 1 aa 1 


V.—SANITATION AND HOUSING. . 


Sanitation in Nyasaland is still very primitive though conditions 
in the European townships have improved greatly in recent years. 
In Zomba, thanks to assistance from the Colonial Development 
Fund, a scheme of water-flushed sewage made steady progress 
during 1934. 

As regards native housing, a large majority of Africans, even of 
those living in close proximity to towns, occupy huts of the tradi- 
tional grass or daub-and-wattle type, dark, damp, and dismal. 
Nevertheless it is now not uncommon to see a square daub-and- 
wattle or brick hut, divided into two or more rooms, and provided 
with window openings, or even with glazed windows. The educated 
native does unquestionably appreciate a house constructed with 
regard for light and ventilation, though usually not to the extent 
of building one at his own expense. 

The year 1934 saw the launching of an interesting experiment 
for the housing, in communal areas, of the native domestic ser- 
vants of European residents in townships. Hitherto it has been 
the custom for such servants and their families to live in the 
quarters provided for the purpose within the compounds of their 
employers. The consequent difficulties of sanitary control can be 
readily appreciated when it is realized that the average number of 
servants consists of not less than five, together with their wives and 
families. 
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The Zomba Town Council, with the co-operation of Government, 
prepared a scheme for the lay-out, on model lines, of a native village 
on the outskirts of the township. Lack of funds made it imprac- 
ticable for the scheme to be carried to a conclusion within the year ; 
but thirty huts, each with a separate kitchen and fly-proof pit 
latrine, were completed. It is proposed to estimate each year in 
the Town Council’s budget for an extension of the village and it 
is anticipated that 100 huts will be available for occupation by the 
end of 1935. Similar schemes have been instituted by the Town 
Councils of Blantyre and Limbe. 

Although it is early to forecast the success of the experiment it 
may be said with safety that it is a step in the right direction, and 
that it will do much to simplify sanitary control in addition to 
providing native domestic servants with less restricted accommoda- 
tion and something approaching a normal village life in their leisure 
hours. 

European residences are usually brick bungalows of modest pro- 
portions, roofed by corrugated iron in the townships and by thatch 
on the plantations. Electric light is available in the townships of 
Blantyre, Limbe, and Zomba, and a pipe-borne supply of drinking 
water has been installed at Zomba, Blantyre and Lilongwe. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Agriculture. 


Weather conditions.—In Nyasaland the wet season extends from 
November to April and the remaining six months of the year are 
dry months. A reference to the table of meteorological records 
given below will show how well-marked the wet and dry seasons 
are, and it may be added that the most striking aspect of the 
weather during the growing season in the majority of districts 
is the similarity of rainfall totals and temperature figures in a 
given year to the averages for a number of years. 

In the 1933-34 season the usual break between the early rains 
and the main rains of January-February took place. It was accen- 
tuated in the Cholo area, in part of Mlanje, and in the Lower 
River, but, as far as the tea belts were concerned, the period of 
drought was counterbalanced by the later rainfall of both the rainy 
season and the dry months. In more southerly districts the drought 
of January had an adverse effect on planting and crop growth. 

In central and northern areas the earlier part of the season was 
suitable for growth and tobacco in particular made good progress 
and was free from disease by the end of January. In Dedza and 
other northern districts, however, adverse conditions accompanied 
by more rain than the normal amount occurred in February. Food 
crops were not affected but tobacco did not make good growth and 
the weather conditions of this period were responsible for the 
lowered quality of the crop. In areas where bright tobacco is pro- 
duced the season was good on the whole and good ripening weather 
during March and April led to very fair crops. 
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Cotton growing areas had a good season and some very good yields 
were obtained in the Chikwawa-Munga area, in the Bwanje valley, 
at Salima and near Palombe. 

During the agricultural survey of 1933, the Assistant Director 
of Agriculture divided central Nyasaland into zones for the pur- 
pose of collecting rainfall and other records for analysis and statisti- 
cal examination. The value of such studies is to be seen in the 
recognition in South Africa of thirty-two rainfall districts which 
have been studied with regard to the possibilities of weather cycles, 
the shifts of high-pressure belts and the effect of secular variations 
on natural vegetation. It will be a long time before extensive 
studies of this nature can be completed in Nyasaland, but the 
division into zones will facilitate the compilation of records and 
assist those responsible for economic progress. 

The following table gives the rainfall figures for the six-monthly 
wet and dry periods as they apply to a few stations in each 
meteorological zone. At most stations the similarity between the 
1933-34 figures and the normal is well seen :— 


Szason 1933-34. 
Total 
rainfall 
Nov. 1, Normal Total Normet 
1983,to for six rainfall forsiz 
April30, wet Maylto dry 
1934. months. Oct.81. months. 
Zone. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
25-85 29-1 3-92 3-6 


Port Herald ae we OA 
Port Herald Experimental 28-58 28-8 4:01 3-2 
Station. 
Chikwawa ... Sch ane 22-98 29-7 2-51 23 
Cholo ee doe et B 41-57 48-8 10-09 8-1 
Makwasa .. see te 44-15 46-8 8-55 44 
Nsikisi 38-22 42-4 9-74 7:8 
Mlanje +e Cc 64-35 66-6 14-63 14:6 
Chitakali ... 67-27 65-5 21-22 12-1 
Thornwood 58-56 78 12-68 11-6 
Ruo ; Cc 48-44 53°7 9-77 6-3 
Glenorchy ... 65-56 56-2 16°73 10-1 
Lujeri 72°42 76-3 18-67 14:3 
Nalipiri D 52°46. 51-9 13-24 11-0 
Blantyre E 45-26 39-9 4-71 33 
Chingaluwe a re 33-74 42-8 5-61 3-3 
Michiru... on Aiea F 35-06 35-3 1-98 2-0 
Namalanga G 27-02 29-9 2°80 10 
Nasonia aan 82 37-39 36-9 2-80 1-9 
Zomba Experimental H 43-28 46-8 4-39 46 
Station. 
Domasi 46-83 52°7 _ - 
Mbidi ie walt I 37-83 35-8 _- cok 
Liwonde ... At a L 30-02 31-7 2-91 1-1 
ea Hh M 35-30 42-2 2-55 3 


Namwera ... 
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Sgason 1933-34—(cont.). 


Total 
rainfall 
Nov.1, Normal Total Normal 
1988,to0 forsix rainfall for six 
April 30, wet Maylto dry 
1934. months. Oct.81. months. 


Zone. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 


Chipunga ... 55 as 38-38 85-0 1°36 8 
Fort Johnston... oo N 30-12 29-4 +86 1-2 
Golomoti ... is rs 36-84 29-5 *87 al 
Necheu ae or ie SP 42-40 37-0 1:71 @ 
Likuni a ete Ss 36-78 32-9 2-22 15 
Lilongwe ... ast a 34-77 32°7 1-19 8 
Dowa os ee wt T 40-68 33-1 1-18 “7 
Fort Manning... uk 40-56 39-8 1-21 2-5 
Dedza ae fe Vv 43-91 39-7 3-27 2-2 
Mzimba .... oy rest x 28-68 31-7 2-14 +2 
Kasungu ... Aes ae 38-97 29°1 “31 3 
Kota Kota eae OY 88547 48-2 BBB 2-0 
Chinteche ... sS9 ns Z 63-00 62-9 27-21 5-1 
Karonga ... Ae te 50°52 52°3 4°97 2-8 


Economic conditions.—It was reported a year ago that the 
improvement of tea prices towards the latter part of 1933 was 
“‘ the one bright spot in a year of depressed markets’’. It now 
falls to be recorded that the prices paid for raw cotton to the 
growers in 1934 showed great improvement on those of the previous 
year and that tea prices, though they slowly fell during 1934, re- 
mained at a profitable level. On the other hand, tobacco prices 
underwent little or no change. The production of tea, cotton and 
tobacco increased during the year under review, as is shown by 
the export figures given below, while increases were recorded in 
the amounts exported of capsicums and chillies, and maize and 
maize flour. It is hoped that a profitable market has been found 
in the case of maize and that exports will increase. Rice and 
coffee exports also increased, but the total amounts are insignificant. 
On the other hand, exports of potatoes, beeswax, cotton seed, 
fibre, rubber, groundnuts, simsim and strophanthus declined in 
amount. The sisal and rubber industries remained moribund, 
cotton seed prices did not encourage export, and efforts to increase 
production and sale of oilseeds for export have had disappointing 
results. It is evident that a system of marketing, such as exists 
in the case of tobacco, is required for the disposal of other native 
produce. Two experimental lots of pearl millet were exported, 
but, in spite of good quality, neither has been followed by a repeat 
order. Attempts were also made to find a market for dried cassava 
root. 
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storm-draining while the clearing of steep slopes was discouraged. 
The making and use of compost in native gardens is regarded as an 
important factor in the maintenance of soil fertility, a problem 
which is becoming acute owing to increase of population and de- 
crease in the amount of land at the disposal of the native cultivator, 
and a simplified method for use in villages is being sought. 


Tea.—At the end of 1934, the area under tea amounted to 15,414 

acres and exports, as already noted, amounted to 4,624,111 Ib., an 
increase of approximately 41 per cent. over the figure for 1933. 
- The year under review was an eventful one for tea producers. 
Nyasaland tea interests had signified their adherence to the inter- 
national scheme of restriction, and it was intimated that 7,000 
additional acres would be allowed to the Hast African territories for 
new planting. This amount was afterwards increased to 7,900 acres 
and Nyasaland’s share was given as 2,000 acres. In the meantime, 
local producers came together in their own interest and formed the 
Nyasaland Tea Association which represented practically all tea 
growers and absorbed the old Tea Research Association. The 
Association has advised Government in matters of restriction and 
has co-operated in the particular matter of the allocation of the 
2,000 acres for new planting. It was felt that the guiding prin- 
ciple of the allocation should be the need for bringing up to an 
economic unit acreage the smaller developing estates, especially 
those which had begun tea planting in the years when conditions 
were less promising and had persisted in increasing their acreages 
through the lean years of low prices which preceded restriction. 
The aim was to allow the developing estates to increase to 500 acres 
each but it was found that the allocation was insufficient for this 
purpose. In fact, it proved insufficient to allow of a unit acreage 
of 400 acres, and at the end of the year negotiations were in 
progress to secure a further quota for Nyasaland. Meanwhile, new 
planting up to the temporary limit allowed has progressed steadily, 
and several new and well-equipped factories came into operation 
during the year. Other items of interest were the passing of 3 
Tea Ordinance to control the amount of planting under restriction 
and the withdrawal on the Ist of October of the 40 per cent. 
remission of rent of tea land. 

The new tea experimental station at Mlanje is now in full work- 
ing order, and experimental work on soil erosion and its control, on 
pruning methods, on fertilizer treatments and on degrees of in- 
tensity of plucking are in progress. In addition, laboratory investi- 
gations by the Government Mycologist have shed useful light on 
problems of tea seed storage and germination. 

The help of the Imperial Institute was extended to the industry 
from 1981 to 1933 to enable samples of made teas to be examined 
and reported upon with a view to throwing light on certain points 
of interest in local tea manufacture. The results were summarized 
in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute of April, 1934. Perhaps 
the point of greatest practical interest and value concerned the 
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mixing of leaf of local and Indian jats prior to manufacture, and 
it was satisfactory to be assured that ‘‘ the results clearly show 
that the return on teas manufactured from mixed jats is equal to 
that from the jats sold separately.’’ 

Tobacco.—European tobacco acreages amounted to 8,350 acres 
as compared with 7,862 acres in the previous year, while production 
totalled 3,895,136 lb., as against 3,488,016 lb., for 1933. . This 
total was made up of 2,667,728 Ib. flue-cured, 354,480 lb. air-cured, 
and 872,928 lb. dark-fired leaf. Exports of flue-cured and air- 
cured tobacco showed increases on the 1933 figures. 

The state of the tobacco industry in general caused great concern 
to the Nyasaland Tobacco Association and close touch with the 
Empire Tobacco Federation, the Southern Rhodesia authorities, 
and the local Government was maintained. Discussion proceeded 
apace and careful examination of the position and of the views of 
the Empire Tobacco Federation brought about rapid developments 
towards the end of 1934. Action was taken through Government to 
appoint a representative in the East African Trade and Information 
Office in London who would maintain liaison with the Federation 
and also to bring before the home authorities the need for an 
enquiry into Empire tobacco production and marketing and for an 
increased use of Empire leaf. It was realized that local producers 
must bring themselves within some sort of control as a step towards 
organization of the Empire industry, and the Tobacco Association 
eventually asked Government to promote legislation to ensure 
control of the European industry and the establishment of an 
export pool which would endeavour to prove to home buyers that 
standard grades could be produced and exported from year to year. 

The total amount of native production of dark tobacco was 
11,320,717 Ib. The following table shows the distribution of pro- 
duction between provinces and between Crown-land and private- 
estate tenant growers :— 


Northern Southern 
Province. Province. 

Ib. lb. 
Crown land ra Se 4,863,722 3,334,868 
Private estates ... ins 1,663 516 1,458,611 
6,527 ,238 4,793,479 


These figures show an increase of 2,188,806 lb. over the 1933 
native production. The 1934 production was considered to be in 
excess of market requirements. The Native Tobacco Board, which 
controls the Crown-land industry, endeavours to maintain a safety 
point of production and to prevent over-production, but good 
weather conditions in the Southern Province defeated its purpose. 
It is therefore considered a fortunate circumstance that market 
conditions allow of the encouragement of a second economic crop 
(cotton) in the tobacco areas of the Southern Province. 

32476 A5 
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The work of the Zomba Experimental Station since 1926 has 
been designed to show the value of ridge-terraces and silt-pits in 
the control of erosion, the possibility of obtaining good yields of 
food crops and tobacco by rotations which include leguminous crops, 
and the place of manuring in the rotations, and it is now possible 
to say that, for large areas of the highlands in which native families 
must become identified with certain pieces of land, systems of 
mixed farming will answer best in parts. green manuring systems 
in others, and on the red soils of the Zomba-Blantyre area a 
judicious combination of these two systems accompanied by ridge- 
terracing. 

Work on the new Lilongwe Experimental Station proceeded 
satisfactorily, and experiments which should have an influence on 
the agriculture of the tobacco-growing zone served by the station 
have been laid down. Success was obtained in the scientific treat- 
ment of dambo soi] and several crops new to the area showed good 
growth. The extension work of the station consists of demonstra- 
tion of the use of manures and ridge-terracing in tobacco gardens, 
and it is pleasing to be able to record that the confidence of the 
natives has been secured. 


Cotton.—The production of native seed cotton amounted to 
5,377 tons, a figure which compares well with the 3,079 tons of 
1933. Climatic conditions were good on the whole and the season 
was marked by the interest of new buyers, by a fair average yield 
per acre, and by improved prices to the growers. The average 
prices paid per lb. were—No. 1 cotton 1-29d., No. 2, -84d., No. 3, 
-56d., and the total sum paid to growers was £56,374. The propor- 
tion of No. 1 grade to other grades was smaller than in previous 
years, and special attention will therefore be given to marketing 
and grading during the 1935 season. In the matter of control of 
the industry on both growing and ginning sides the Cotton Ordi- 
nance of 1934 has now made the position secure. 

The Lower River area, as the oldest-established cotton-growing 
area, produced more than 10 times as much as the rest of the 
country, but future years will see a change in the position through 
the extension of growing in the Southern Province, especially in 
Mlanje, along the northern extension of the railway and in the 
lake-shore areas of the southern districts of the Northern Province. 

European production of seed cotton amounted to 368 tons, a 
figure which argues an increased interest in the crop. The 1933 
production was 102 tons. 

Spacing, inter-cropping, and variety trials and strain tests were 
continued, and the industry continues to be indebted to the breed- 
ing and selection work of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 
Perhaps the most notable movement on the growing side is the 
tendency towards earlier planting in general which is supported by 
experimental results and is encouraged by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Other crops.—The encouragement of coffee growing by natives 
which was mentioned in last year’s report has been’ continued. 
Demonstration plots have been established in Cholo, in Zomba, 
and in North Nyasa, and seedlings have been distributed. European 
agriculturists have taken an increased interest in citrus and tung 
oil, and the oil of the montana variety of the latter has had a good 
report from the Imperial Institute. 


Forestry. 


State forests.—Two new forest reserves were proclaimed in 1934, 
both being groups of islands in Lake Nyasa, the amenities of which 
were threatened by unjustifiable exploitation. The Namizimu forest 
reserve in South Nyasa district was re-proclaimed on account of 
various excisions having been made in favour of agriculture. Pro- 
posals were put forward for the constitution of three protection 
forest reserves in the Mzimba district, and these were ready for 
proclamation at the end of the year. Proposals for five other new 
reserves, four in the West Nyasa district and one near Lilongwe 
township, were also under consideration. Other reserves were 
examined with a view to making various excisions, mainly for 
allocation as village forests. 

All reserves were protected and their boundaries maintained. 
Complete protection from fire was effected in the few reserves under 
intensive management and, in the remainder, controlled burning 
of grass and undergrowth early in the dry season was carried out to 
mitigate damage which would otherwise be caused by fierce late 
fires. Although this policy has been in operation only a few years 
it has already resulted in a very marked improvement of the grow- 
ing-stocks. Departmental exploitation was continued in various 
reserves under intensive management and there were ample stocks 
of seasoned timber in hand to meet all local demands. Efforts 
were made to increase sales, particularly of sawn timber derived 
from thinnings of coniferous plantations. 

Silvicultural operations were carried out in various reserves to 
improve the growing stocks and to encourage natural regeneration. 
Small plantings were also undertaken. 


The total number of forest reserves at the end of the year was 
41, with an approximate area of 2,431 square miles. 


Stream banks and hill slopes.—The policy of stream bank pro- 
tection was maintained and there was some improvement over 
previous years due to the co-operation of many of the Native 
Authorities. The prohibition of cultivation on steep hill slopes 
was considerably extended in various districts, and in many cases 
the prohibited areas were allocated as village forests to neighbour- 
ing villages. In parts of the Southern Province, however, it is 
impossible, owing to over-population, to prevent cultivation even 
on very steep hill slopes. 
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Communal forests.—The village forest area scheme, commenced 
in 1926, is now very definitely established in the majority of dis- 
tricts and satisfactory progress continues to be made. During the 
year, 510 village forest areas with an approximate acreage of 35,173 
were demarcated and allocated to villages, and at the end of the 
year the total number of registered areas was 2,872 with an approxi- 
mate acreage of 158,194. Selection of the village forests is based 
on land assessment, i.e., the areas usually consist of land which, 
from the agricultural point of view, can best be spared. In addition 
to their primary value for supplying the villages with forest pro- 
duce a large number of the areas have a considerable protective 
value because they are situated either in minor catchment areas or 
on hill slopes ; an important aim of the scheme being the dedication 
to village forestry of lands having very little agricultural value but 
which nevertheless are liable to be used for shifting or very tem- 
porary cultivation. With increase of population there is a trend 
towards increasing frequency in the cultivation of such lands, in- 
volving the total destruction of tree root-stocks, which usually leads 
to loss and degeneration of the soil, rendering the land useless 
either for periodic agriculture or for forestry purposes. Moreover, 
if this takes place on a large scale, the result is inevitably a 
dwindling of water supply and an increase of erosion. The scheme 
therefore is admirably suited to go hand-in-hand with enlighten- 
ment in modified methods of agriculture and of stock-keeping. 

In the formation of new forest reserves (State forests), the 
villagers in their vicinity are urged and assisted to select and 
demarcate village forest areas before the boundaries of the forest 
reserves are finally fixed, and excisions for village forests are being 
made, where necessary, from forest reserves which were constituted 
prior to the commencement of the communal scheme. The urgency 
of developing the scheme in the more densely populated districts 
has precluded a thorough attempt to establish it in two or three 
of the northern districts. 

In the management of the village forest area the headman is 
the sole authority for cutting. The importance of protection and 
mitigation of fire damage is stressed, and there is no doubt that 
instruction and demonstration have improved the technique of fire 
control. Headmen are rapidly learning to compromise between 
complete fire protection and early controlled burning, according to 
the fire risks which pertain and to the condition of the growing 
stock. Fortunately most of the local forest types, even if there is 
only low re-growth, rapidly respond to some measure of protection 
and the simplicity of the scheme commends itself to the people. 
Protection against unauthorized cutting has generally been satisfac- 
tory and a few cases were dealt with by the Native Courts. Some 
cases were reported of villagers being unable to resist the temptation 
to cut trees in their village forest areas to obtain locusts for food. 
In some regions also a tendency to cause damage to the growing- 
stock by stripping the bark of certain trees to obtain fibre, has 
to be counteracted. 
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Progress was made in teaching and demonstrating silvicultural 
treatment for the improvement of growing stocks, e.g., improve- 
ment fellings and thinnings. It is evident, however, that the 
management of the village forests will claim an increasing amount 
of attention, and development will depend largely upon advisory 
and demonstrational work by the district native foresters. For- 
tunately there is a promising spirit of co-operation between the 
foresters and village headmen and much should be achieved with- 
out undue difficulty. 


In localities where little or no natural forest remains a consider- 
able amount of planting has been undertaken in the past, but 
usually on a very small scale by individual natives, the trees not 
being communal property. There are numerous difficulties in the 
matter of increasing afforestation in such localities, e.g., communal 
labour for planting operations does not appeal to the people; the 
majority of indigenous trees are difficult to raise in nurseries and 
many are difficult to transplant ; for success, exotic species usually 
require land of considerable agricultural value which cannot be 
spared in congested regions. The Forestry Department is pre- 
pared, however, to continue to supply nursery plants and to give 
other assistance both to individuals and to villages, provided that 
in the case of the latter the land to be planted is first properly 
assessed by the divisional forest officer regarding the choice of 
species, and provided that the people agree to carry out formation 
and tending operations. 


Research.—The silvicultural treatment and economic working of 
both State and communal forests must be based on forest research 
carried out by divisional officers in conjunction with their routine 
duties. Much has already been accomplished in investigating the 
components of the forests, from the botanical as well as the economic 
standpoint, but much remains to be undertaken in ecological study. 
Of particular importance, in the first place, is the improvement of 
growing-stocks by means of mitigating fire damage, and a great 
deal of investigation and useful experimental work has been carried 
out in connexion with this problem, followed by the adoption of a 
technique for the different types of forest. Soil studies have been 
undertaken, and for two years soil-vegetation codes drawn up on 
broad lines have been employed to great practical advantage. 
Further ecological investigations are directed towards a classifica- 
tion of regions and the drawing up of separate soil-vegetation 
codes for each unit region, as well as studies of individual tree 
species. Other research work includes studies of natural regenera- 
tion ; time and degree of thinnings ; rate of growth ; seed germina- 
tion tests; methods of sowing and planting; and trials of exotic 
species to ascertain the range of local conditions within which they 
might advantageously be used for afforestation purposes. 


The results of this research work, as well as being applied to the 
elaboration of working plans for the management of the State 
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Forests, are of great educational value to the native forest staff 
for application to the working of the village forests. 


Revisional training.—The annual courses of instruction for dis- 
trict native foresters were held at Zomba and Dedza, each of about 
two weeks’ duration. All subjects were revised and the work and 
demonstrations were mainly of a very practical nature. In report- 
ing on improved efficiency of the district foresters, the officer in 
charge of the Northern Division writes ‘‘ It is a common trouble 
that a policy is perfectly known in theory but the initiative to carry 
it out is lacking. That this hiatus between precept and practice is 
steadily narrowing is the best feature of these annual courses”. 


General.—There were 1,167 convictions under the Forests 
Ordinance as against 668 in 1933. Over 78 per cent. of the cases 
were tried in the newly instituted Native Courts which, on the 
whole, dealt with them satisfactorily. 

Although there was an increase in sales of timber and firewood 
from forest reserves, there was a further reduction in sales from 
other Crown lands, particularly of Khaya nyasica tiraber derived 
from fallen and over-mature trees on stream-banks. The small 
native sawing industry is almost solely confined to exploitation 
of this species, which is used locally for the manufacture of furni- 
ture, and the reduced demand caused hardship in the industry. 
Reduction by half of the scheduled royalty was continued in the 
Ncheu district and was extended to the Upper Shire district. Fire- 
wood was sold to natives at very low rates from plantations in 
forest reserves near the townships. Efforts were made to’encourage 
the commencement of a local timber trade in the vicinity of the 
new extension of the railway and there seems to be some possibility 
of development in the near future. Further attention was given 
to the matter of supplies and quotas of ‘‘ dug-out *’ canoes in various 
districts, and some modifications of the existing scheme of control 
are under consideration. 

Sales to the public of forest and plantation produce resulted in 
a total cash revenue of £2,801 which shows an increase of £444 
on the figure for 1933. 


Live Stock. 


Owing to the geographical position of the Protectorate and to 
the absence of rapid transport to the coast the export of meat from 
Nyasaland has not been possible hitherto and for this reason little 
if any interest has been taken in the past in the economic aspect 
of animal husbandry. Until a few years ago only very few Huro- 
peans imported pedigree stock from the Union of South Africa ot 
Europe. The position is rapidly changing, however, and, par- 
ticularly in the Shire Highlands, there are now very few herds 
which do not show signs of introduced stock. 

The Veterinary Department has been treated generously by the 
Colonial Development Committee and has thus been able to institute 
a scheme of dipping which is now in full swing. Its benefits are 
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very noticeable in the increasing native herds and the much reduced 
incidence of tick-borne diseases. Side by side with the increasing 
herds, a quiet but steady demand for meat has been fostered in the 
southern areas. The demands in old markets have now been greatly 
increased, new markets have been opened, and more and more 
natives have acquired the habit of eating meat. With the increase 
in European-owned cattle the time is now coming for superfluous 
bulls to be drafted into the native herds, with a consequent im- 
provement in size and type, and when the Lower Zambesi Bridge 
is opened to traffic a quick and convenient outlet to the coast will 
be available. 

The following table shows the number of live stock of different 
classes returned at the end of 1934 :— 

Buropean- Native- 


owned. owned. Total. 

Live stock. approx. approx. approx. 
Cattle... eee oe 19,435 188,043 207,478 
Sheep ... es vee 2,213 85,391 87,604 
Goats... sn me 592 251,322 251,914 
Pigs an ee “5 1,320 68,699 68,831 
Horses ... oo eee 5 _ 5 
Donkeys hes a 202 6 208 

Minerals. 


The following minerals are known to exist in the Protectorate :— 
gold, galena, copper ores, iron ores, ilmenite, bauxite, asbestos, 
mica, graphite, manganese, corundum, zircon, monazite, talc, coal, 
limestone, and cement materials. 

With the aid of a grant from the Colonial Development Fund an 
investigation of the mineral resources of the country was com- 
menced in June. The staff, comprising two geologists and a local 
assistant, examined the nickeliferous copper deposits of Blantyre 
district, and the gold of the Lisungwe area; work was done also 
on the manganiferous iron ores of Lake Chilwa, the ilmenite of the 
Port Herald hills, and the corundum and zircon of the Tambani 
area of Blantyre district. 

In the Lisungwe area the survey demonstrated the existence of 
gold-bearing quartz veins, and the development of several of these 
has now commenced. The investigation of this area will be con- 
tinued in 1935. The working of corundum commenced on a small 
scale and a mining company is considering the development of 
ilmenite. : 

The activities of the Geological Survey Department were devoted 
in part during 1934 to the continued improvement and extension 
of village water-supplies with the aid of grants from the Colonial 
Development Fund. 

At the end of the year, 190 wells and bore-holes had been con- 
structed or were under construction, giving a minimum daily yield 
of 721,000 gallons, and serving a population of at. least 52,000 natives 
and non-natives. By their construction about 330 square miles of 
unoccupied or sparsely populated country have been opened up for 
further settlement. 
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VII.—_COMMERCE. 


Nyasaland being wholly within the regions covered by the Congo 
Basin Treaties, 1885, and the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
1919, may not grant preferential rates of duty. Its customs tariff, 
therefore, applies equally to imports from all nations. 

Although there was little or no addition to European spending 
power in 1934, that of the indigenous population is estimated to 
have increased by some £45,000 over that of the previous year. 
This additional cash disbursement, for various reasons, is not 
reflected by an increase of import values. In fact these values 
show a substantial reduction, but this is due, largely, to Japanese 
displacements of European manufactures. 

Merchandise stocks, particularly those imported for native trade, 
are lower than at any period since 1919. Goods are imported only 
immediate requirements demand. The loose credit terms 
formerly granted to impoverished Asiatic store-keepers have been 
tightened up and credit is given now only to those traders known 
to be financially sound. These more business-like methods of 
trading will result in the cessation of that cut-throat competition 
which, for many years, forced prices to below an economic level 
and which threatened to ruin legitimate trading. 

Prospects of greatly improved business in 1935 are bright as a 
result of the Keener interest being shown by natives in the produc- 
tion of larger quantities of tobacco. cotton and low-priced crops. 
coupled with the tendency for market prices of raw materials to 





rise, 
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By omitting from the imports list the value of the Northern 
Railway Extension imports the balance of trade favours exports 
by £297,958. With the inclusion of these fortuitous imports this 
favourable trade balance is reduced to £286,684. ; 

A statement of domestic trade (excluding Government imports 
and the movement of specie) for the last three years, showing 
imports and exports separately, is given hereunder :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Year. Value. Value. Quantity. 
£ £ Ib. 
1932 ws ae: 699,479 678,734 24,329,313 - 
1933 eo we~——-«B97,265 «535,256 20,012,957 
1934 es ate 485,306 771,990 23,496,468 


Imports and Exports. 
The total values of import and export trade, respectively, for 
the years given were :— 
Imports. Exports. rotal ends: 


£ £ 
1982 wee: 740,885 788,998 1,529,383 
1933 eas 795,954 614,512 1,339,766 
1934 tae 819,544 787,229 1,306,773 


The total values of imports of merchandise, Government stores, 
bullion and specie into Nyasaland for the three years given were :— 


- Imported 
5 Government Bullion . 
Trade Goods. Stores: and Specie. _ Goods 
‘e-exported, 
£ £ £ £ 
1932... 699,479 35,816 5,090 22,614 
1933... 597,265 31,980 96,009 21,612 


1934 ... 485,306 32,840 1,398 18,621 
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DIRECTION OF T'RADE. 


The direct import trade with the United Kingdom, with 46.4 
per cent. of the total, decreased by 7 per cent. when compared with 
that of a year ago. This decline is due partly to Japanese invasion 
of the cotton goods market and partly to the change in import 
classification. Formerly merchandise was credited to the country 
whence consigned and any goods of foreign manufacture, shipped 
from Great Britain to this territory, were classified under ‘‘ United 
Kingdom.’’ Since the beginning of 1934 imports have. been re- 
corded under their countries of origin. Automatically this statis- 
tical change affects all other countries in percentage comparisons 
with previous years. 

The trade statistics for the rest of the Empire indicate a fall of 
1-2 per cent., the figures being 7-6 per cent. as compared with 
8-8 per cent. in 1933. Imports from India were less by 1-4 per 
cent., from South Africa by 0-4 per cent., and from Southern 
Rhodesia by 0-5 per cent. 

From foreign countries imports rose from 37-8 per cent. in 
1983 to 46 per cent., an increase of 8-2 per cent. Increases are 
recorded against most countries, the principal being that of Japan 
with an additional 10-9 per cent. 

The following statement indicates the percentages and nature of 
the Protectorate’s direct trade; for the first four years with the 
countries from which imports were consigned,.and for 1934 with the 


countries of origin :-— 


Countries and principal 
items imported. 


Percentage to total 
of imports. 

1930. 1981. 1982. 1933. 1934. 
United Kingdom 34-8 41-6 54°4 53-4 46°4 
Provisions (tinned), beer 
and ale, cheese and fats, 
spirits, wines, cigarettes, tea 
chests, earthenware, glass- 
ware, sheet glass, cement, 
galvanized iron, hollow-ware, 
nails, screws and rivets, iron 
and steel, aluminium ware, 
axes and spades, cutlery, 
hardware, hoes, tools, elec- 
trical goods, agricultural and 
other machinery, sewing 
machines, cotton piece-goods, 
handkerchiefs, carpets and 
Tugs, hessian and _ sacks, 
boots and shoes, drugs, soap, 
lubricating oils, stationery. 
motor-cycles, motor-cars and 
lorries, bicvcles, rails, ferti- 
lizers, musical instruments, 
tyres and tubes, rolling 
stock, typewriters, weighing 

machines. 
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Countries and principal 
items imported. 


India ess eee aes 
Rice, ghee, provisions, 


seeds, cotton blankets, cotton 
piece-goods and other cotton 
goods, sacks and hessian, tex- 
tiles, boots and shoes, candles, 
leather manufactures, and 
matches. 
Canada ... es 
Motor vehicles. 
South Africa... a 
Flour, syrups, fruits, jams, 
cigarettes, tobacco, electrical 
goods, stationery, motor-cars, 
lorries, and fertilizers. 
Southern Rhodesia 
Hams and bacon, cheese, 
coal, electrical goods, and 


apparel 5 


Other British Possessions... 
Flour, salt, and oil. 


Total British Empire... 


Portuguese East Africa 

Salt, sugar, and coal. 

Germany .. 

Beer and ale, hollow-ware, 
aluminium ware, axes, cut- 
lery, hardware, hoes, electrical 
goods, sewing machines, 
cotton blankets, cotton piece- 
goods, textiles, boots and 
shoes, haberdashery, candles, 
soap, bicycles, beads, fertil- 
izers, and lanterns. 

United States of America 

Provisions (tinned), agri- 
cultural implements, elec- 
trical and industrial machin- 
ery, typewriters, cotton piece- 
goods, motor cars and lorries. 

Japan ee ‘ 

Hollow- ware: “cotton piece- 
goods, silk, textiles, shirts 
and singlets, and matches. 

Holland ies ae Pe 

Beer and ale, cheese, 
hollow-ware, cotton blankets, 
cotton piece-goods, and beads. 

Italy fie vie in isis 
Wines, textiles, haber- 
dashery, motor - cars and 
lorries, and heads. 
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Percentage to total 








of imports. 

1980. 1931. 1932. 1988. 1984. 
10-5 9-9 75 31 17 
1:8 

4-6 4:5 2-3 2-0 1:8 
2-5 2°65 1-9 2-0 1:5 
2-2 1-9 2-4 1-7 0:8 
54-6 60-4 68-5 62-240 
15-4 14-5 15-4 16-0 3-7 
9-8 6-6 3-4 2-7 1:8 
4-8 2-7 1-4 0-7 36 
5:6 77 6-9 12-9 23-8 
2-1 2-9 1°65 1-3 1:6 
2-0 1-5 1-1 1-5 1-5 
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Countries and principal Percentage to total 
items imported. of imports. 
19380. 1981. 1982. 1988. 1934. 
Persia... ae -- — —_— — 2-8 
Motor spirit ‘and oils. me 





Dutch East Africa... _ 
Motor spirit and oils. 
Other Foreign Countries ae DEE 3-7 1:8 2-7 5:0 

Wines, spirits, cement, 
rails and rolling stock, cotton 
goods, and matches. 


| 


























Total Foreign Countries ... 45°4 39-6 31°5 37-8 46-0 
PrincipAL ExporTs FOR THE YEARS 1932-34. 
1982. 1983. , 1984. 
Articles. 
Quantity.} Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
Ib. | £ lb. £ | Ib £ 

Coffee ae: 88,354 1,840 39,993 833 41,039 688 
Cotton ... | 2,094,962] 34,916 | 2,423,791 50,014] 4,147,240| 102,876 
Cotton seed | 2,549,152| 2,276 | 1,380,015| 1,282 6.720] 6 
Tea... ... | 2573,871| 42,898 | 3,276,477| 59,656| 4,624,111/ 171,470 
Tobacco... | 15,082,035 | 565,576 | 10,394,498 | 389,794 | 12,544. 7126 | 470,405 





Tobacco.—Nyasaland maintains its position over other countries 
of the Empire as the country exporting the largest quantity of 
tobacco to the United Kingdom. With an average weight during 
the last nine years of over twelve million pounds, its annual contri- 
bution amounts to nearly one-third of the present total imports. 
Since the year 1927 uneconomic market prices have been the cause 
of a considerable decline in European flue-cured production, but the 
average annual export weight has been maintained by the yearly 
increasing quantities of heavy tobacco grown, under Huropean 
supervision, by the indigenous population. In the peak year of 
1927 Europeans produced 8,753,775 lb. (56-6 per cent.) of the 
quantity exported, and natives 6,712,257 lb. (43-4 per cent.). 
During 1934 the European contribution was only 23 per cent. as 
against 77 per cent. grown by natives. The export weight of all 
types increased to 5,600 tons and by 20-7 per cent. over the 1933 
weight of 4,640.4 tons. Producers disposed of practically all 
their crops in local markets. 

Tobacco weighing 80,931 lb. was shipped to Tanganyika Terri- 
tory ; 19,989 Ib. to Sierra Leone, and 1,000 Ib. to Nigeria. The 
remainder of the crop was despatched to the United Kingdom. 


Cotton.—Due to better prices and much improved yields per acre 
a greater interest than hitherto has been aroused in the production 
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of this commodity. The record export of 4,147,240 lb. (10,368 
standard bales) is registered. The previous record occurred in the 
year 1930 when 9,496 bales were despatched from the Protectorate. 
The quantity exported during 1934 compares with the 2,423,791 lb. 
(6,059 bales) shipped during 1933 and shows an increase of 71-1 
per cent. 

Until quite recently the whole of the cotton crop was exported 
to the United Kingdom. In 1933, 275 bales were shipped to 
Belgium, increasing this year to 1,003 bales. Also, of the current 
year’s. crop, 202 bales were purchased by Holland and 10 bales 
by Spain. 

Tea.—With an export weight of 2,064 tons a further record has 
been established. The increased output over last year was 602 
tons, or 41-2 per cent. 

Of the quantity shipped, 2,013 tons (97-7 per cent.) were shipped 
to the United Kingdom, 93,433 lb. to Southern Rhodesia, 4,733 Jb. 
to Northern Rhodesia, 7,438 lb. to Portuguese East Africa, and 
small consignments to South Africa and Zanzibar. 

Groundnuts.—The expectation of increased exports of groundnuts 
did not materialize. The shipment weight of 213} tons was less 
than the quantity exported during the preceding year by 39} tons, 
equal to 15-6 per cent. 

All were consigned to Southern Rhodesia and Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Bullion.—Alluvial discoveries resulted in 84 fine oz. of gold 
being sold in the United Kingdom. 

General.—Domestic exports, as a whole, weighed 10,489 tons 
and were valued at £771,990, as compared with 8,934 tons, valued 
at £535,256, exported during the previous year, an increase of 1,555 
tons (17-4 per cent.) and £236,379 (44-2 per cent.). On omitting 
re-exports, weighing 354 tons and valued at £18,621, the actual 
products of the Protectorate weighed 10,135 tons, valued at 
£753,370, as compared with the 1933 exports of 8,510 tons valued at 
£513,644. The increase in weight is 1,626 tons (19-1 per cent.) 
and in value £239,370 (46-6 per cent.). 


Direction oF Export TRADE. 


Domestic products despatched to the United Kingdom weighed 
9,410 tons (92-84 per cent. of the whole) valued at £729,531 
(96-84 per cent. of the total value), as compared with 7,770 tons 
(91-31 per cent.) valued at £500,100 (97-4 per cent.) shipped in 
1933. Shipments to other parts of the Empire, chiefly to Southern 
Rhodesia, totalled 387 tons (3-82 per cent. of the total) with a 
value of £10,365 (1-88 per cent.), as against the exports of the 
previous year of 5173 tons (6-08 per cent.) valued at £7,250 
(1.4 per cent.). Foreign countries accounted for the balance of 
339 tons (3-34 per cent.) valued at £13,474 (1-78 per cent.), 
compared with 222 tons (2-61 per cent.) valued at £6,294 (1-2 per 
cent.) exported in 1933. 
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TRANSIT TRADE. 


Merchandise entered in transit to and from adjacent territories 
was valued at £80,822, in comparison with £81,428 recorded last 
year. This is a decrease of £606 or 0-74 per cent. Transit imports, 
defined as goods consigned to neighbouring territories, were valued 
at £41,389, reflecting a decrease of £1,499, equal to 3-5 per cent., 
when compared with similar imports in the previous year, whilst 
transit exports—produce from these territories—increased in value 
by £893, or 2-3 per cent. 


Customs Legislation. 


The tariff was amended early in April when road, river and 
wharfage dues were abolished as such and merged into import 
duties. No actual revenue increase was intended or derived from 
this absorption, which was brought into effect primarily to 
encourage transit traffic through the Protectorate and secondly to 
facilitate clearances of import cargoes. 

Towards the end of the year the tariff was again amended. 
Various articles, mostly of a development nature, were transferred 
to the duty free list, but the chief alterations occurred in the duties 
applicable to motor vehicles and their accessories. Generally, the 
duties on motor-cars were reduced, while those leviable on light 
commercial lorries were increased. Accessories and spares for both 
types are now admitted at 10 per cent. ad valorem. The duty on 
tyres and tubes was increased to 6d. per {b. 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


European. 


The slump in market prices has given rise to much unemploy- 
ment among Europeans and has resulted in considerable distress 
and in a lowering of the wages paid for the less skilled occupations. 
So serious has the position become that immigrants are not now 
allowed to enter Nyasaland for the purpose of seeking employment 
and would-be employers are required to satisfy the immigration 
authorities that there is no person available locally for the work 
they have to offer before they are permitted to bring new employees 
into the Protectorate. 

During the past two years there has been a steady fall in the 
prices of local produce and they are now probably as low as at any 
time since the War. Imported articles are costly but, even so, it 
is possible for a married couple to live in the Protectorate in 
moderate comfort on a household expenditure of £25 a month. 


Native. 


_ Rates of pay for unskilled labour vary from 6s. to 8s. a month 
in the Northern Province, and from 7s. to 10s. in the Southern 
Province. Housing, firewood, and food or food allowances at the 
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option of the employee are provided in addition. Drugs for the 
treatment of the more common complaints are stocked for free 
issue by employers and free treatment is given in Government 
dispensaries ; more serious cases of illness are sent to the nearest 
hospital, usually at the expense of the employer. The average day's 
work for unskilled labour varies from 4 to 8 hours, and is dependent 
on whether it is task-work or time-work, and on the energy of the 
worker himself. 

Skilled labour is paid according to qualifications and efficiency at 
rates varying from 15s. to 120s. a month. 

The rates of pay of the Native Civil Service, which includes 
artisans as well as clerks, and which mav be said to be similar to 
those paid by commercial firms, are as follows :— 

Grade III.—£15 to £27 per annum by increments not 
exceeding £2 per annum. 

Grade II.—£30 to £45 per annum by increments not exceed- 
ing £3 per annum. 

Grade I.—£50 to £150 per annum by increments varying 
from £4 to £10 per annum. 

The wages paid to domestic servants range from 8s. a month 
for a pantry or kitchen boy to 30s. a month for a cook, plus food 
allowance. 

The vast extremes in their mode of life render it impossible for 
any accurate statement to be made as to the cost of living of the 
native population, though it may be said that it varies according 
to the income of the individual who as a general rule lives to the 
full extent of his resources. 

The staple food is a kind of porridge made from maize flour and 
cassava which is supplemented by fish and other relishes according 
to the means and taste of the individual. Villagers can live almost 
entirely on the produce of their gardens at very little expense, 
while those in townships can feed themselves at a cost of from 3d. 
to 1s. 6d. per diem according to the standard which they maintain. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Education Ordinance of 1930 inaugurated a period of steady 
policy in which the Missions have co-operated whole-heartedly with 
Government. It may be well in this chapter, therefore, not to 
deal in particular with the happenings of 1934, but to review them 
generally as marking the tendencies and achievements of the past 
five years. 


African Education. 


With the exception of the Government Jeanes Training Centre 
and two small schools for recruits conducted by the police and the 
military authorities, all schools in the Protectorate are managed 
by the Missions. It has been the policy of Government not to 
embark upon a programme of instituting Government schools but 
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to spend all the money available for African education on grants- 
in-aid to Missions. The European staff of the Department consists 
only of the Director and a clerk at Headquarters, two Inspectors, 
and the Principal and two Assistants at the Jeanes Training Centre. 
The work of the Department is not to control so much as to co- 
ordinate and advise. 

There has been a most marked tendency during the past five 
years to concentrate on rural re-organization—to make the school 
a living and potent factor in the moral and social uplift of the 
‘* man-in-the-village ’’. There have been four main methods of 
attacking the problem through direct educational agencies. While 
they necessarily overlap, since they subserve one purpose, they can 
for the purpose of review be dealt with separately. 

‘The first has been the determination to improve the standard 
of the African teacher, not only as a pedagogue but as the guide, 
philosopher and friend of the village. Before 1930 there were only 
two Missions which had established Normal Schools as separate 
entities. The others trained teachers in senior classes, or by short 
courses. That has all been altered. There are now 12 Normal 
Institutes recognized and assisted by Government. Many of the 
Institutes are regarded as individual units with separate buildings 
of their own, practising schools, etc. In several cases the housing 
of the students is in model native villages, and in this as in other 
respects a great advance has been made in the direction of training 
the teacher in circumstances and surroundings similar to those 
which will obtain when he is sent out to a village school. All 
candidates for Government certification as teachers have to com- 
plete a full course in a recognized institute : they then sit for an 
examination in which practical teaching, oral work, and their school 
record are of greater importance than written papers. A pass in 
the examination has to be followed by a probationary period of 
two years’ teaching before a certificate is awarded. 

As an outstanding example of this progress in teacher training, 
the case of one Mission may be quoted. The Mission was estab- 
lished in Nyasaland in 1901. At the first Government examination 
for the certification of teachers held in 1928, the standard was very 
low, and only one candidate out of 25 passed. In 1928 the Mission 
commenced to build a Teachers’ Training School and started pre- 
paratory classes. It has now three Europeans whose whole time 
is devoted to training some 150 students in residence in its institute. 
It is just completing new buildings which include a model village. 
Its percentage of passes in the Government examination in 19338 
was 60 per cent. ; and in 1934, 85 per cent. Of the teachers em- 
ployed in its assisted schools 66 per cent. are now certificated and 
the average efficiency acsessment of its schools is reported by the 
Superintendent of Education as 73-4 per cent. 

Through the whole of the Southern Province the percentage of 
certificated teachers of all Missions in assisted schools was 37 in 
1932, 49-7 in 1983 and 54-9 in 1934. Superintendents report that 
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the greatest improvements noticeable during the year have been 
in sanitation and hygiene, handwork and school gardens. 

The Education of Women and Girls——During the three years 
1930-1932, the Education Department and the Missions were 
engaged in considering the policy to be adopted in the education 
of African women and girls. In 1932, the Advisory Committee on 
Education appointed a strong Sub-Committee consisting entirely 
of women educationists and doctors. This Sub-Committee sub- 
mitted its proposals to the Advisory Committee in 1933. They were 
accepted practically in toto. The Sub-Committee laid down the 
principles :-— 

(a) ‘‘ The majority of girls will become wives and mothers 
and it is important that their education should be directed 
towards their future sphere of home making. 

(b) ‘‘ At present the number of unmarried women is small, 
but for them, for wives who have to support themselves when 
their husbands are away, and for widows, a training is neces- 
sary which will guarantee independence and at the same time 
be of direct service to the community. Schools will lead on 
to the specialized work of teaching and midwifery and the stress 
laid in the school syllabus on agriculture and handicrafts will 
enable any woman to earn a living by following such indus- 
tries as pot-making and mat-making, soap-making, market- 
gardening, etc.”’ 

In most villages education must be co-educational for years to 
come until the supply of women teachers is more adequate. In 
the Southern Province there are in village schools for every 100 
boys approximately 50 girls in the lowest class. Wastage is very 
high for both girls and boys as the following figures indicate. On 
the roll of 65 village schools the numbers are as follows :— 


Boys. Girls. 
Class 1 385 a ae .. 1,866 790 
Class 2 go i oe sie 641 231 
Class 3 ee oe set ae 407 131 
Class 4... ae ~ i 384 66 


While this wastage is excessive and due to reasons which have 
been carefully traced, such as economic pressure to leave school 
as soon as the elements of vernacular reading and writing have 
been mastered, the increased wastage among girls is the result 
of a conservatism which can only be overcome by very sympathetic 
and gradual treatment. In reporting on the girls’ boarding school 
in one Mission the Education Secretary writes in his annual report 
for 1934 . . . ‘‘ There are 40 boarders in the school 

The girls come from our various staticns. Ordinarily we select 
children who have already had some schssling, but I must confess 
that all the selected children could nat be sent . . . Ina few 
cases the mother strongly objecteA to the girl leaving the village 
although the father did his utmest to send the child. The husband 
is not always the real ‘“‘ mwini’’ (i.e., master or owner) in the 
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family and where there is a question of custom he cannot always 
enforce his paternal right. The girls themselves like to go to 
school and two succeeded in overcoming their mother’s objection.’ 

There are some 20 boarding schools for girls and in six of them 
there are special departments for training women teachers. In 
1934, the first six candidates presented themselves for the examina- 
tion for Government certification as ‘‘ Domestic ’’ teachers, and 
five passed. 

In addition to the schools a number of Missions conducted 
maternity and/or child-welfare centres. A report recently received 
from a Mission in the Northern Province indicated that clustered 
round its Station, and supervised by the European nurse in charge, 
there had been established twenty-three child-welfare centres (of 
which the furthest could be reached only after two days’ travelling 
by land and three hours’ travelling by lake!), with enrolments 
varying from 13 to 85, and weekly attendances from 10 to 50. 
The importance of such work cannot be overestimated in view of 
the high infant mortality. In the Census of 1931 it was estimated 
that out of 100 infants born not more than 30 survive the first 
year of life and the ‘‘ mortality alone does not represent the total 

damage done because the same causes which bring about the deaths 
will also produce invalidity in a considerable proportion of the 
survivors, who are thus handicapped by more or less chronic ill- 
health at a period of life when its effects will be most lasting ’’. 

The Training of Community Workers—A Government Jeanes 
Training Centre was established in 1928 and has been generously 
assisted by grants from the Carnegie Corporation. Missions send 
teachers, chosen on account of their reliability and social standing, 
for a course which lasts two years. The teachers selected must be 
married, and their wives and children accompany them. They live 
in a model native village. While a good deal of time is spent on 
training the men to be efficient Supervisors of schools, the whole 
course, which treats the family as the unit of instruction, aims at 
inculcating methods of rural reconstruction. Hygiene and sanita- 
tion, agriculture, afforestation and handicrafts receive special 
attention in the training of the men, and these subjects together 
with domestic economy, midwifery and child-welfare form the 
curriculum for the women. 

After two years’ training the man and his wife and children return 
to their Mission and are posted in an area which comprises from 
ten to a dozen villages. The man supervises all the schools in the 
area and he and his wife by example and exhortation carry on 
community work. Some 70 Supervisors and their wives have been 
so trained and are now in the field. The following quotations are 
from reports submitted by Missions and Superintendents on the 

work of some of these men and women during 1934 :-— 
(a) ‘‘ We were very interested in the arrangement of the 
houses in some of the villages, especially N. where the 
village is well laid out, the gables of the houses being in line 
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with those of the houses of the opposite side of the street and 
so giving a cross section of the village showing neatly enclosed 
back yards, lines of kitchens, latrines, and a row of cattle 
kraals, well placed and consistently carried out to a plan. At 
the head of some of the little cross streets a fruit tree had 
been planted. We are told that the Jeanes Supervisor and the 
head school teacher were chiefly responsible for this well laid 
out village.’’ 


(b) ‘‘ Mention must be made of the wife of our Jeanes 
Inspector. She is an excellent child-welfare worker.”’ 


(c) ‘‘ The usual community work has been carried on by 
the Jeanes Supervisors who, on various things, have been able 
to assist headmen and villagers to take more interest in practical 
hygiene. Supervisors have not made the drastic changes 
expected by some Europeans, but their work has been a great 
help towards the ideal at which we are all aiming. It is 
however disappointing, in a few cases, to find headmen who 
lack the spirit of co-operation 


(d) ‘‘ I am well pleased with the week done by ‘ Jeaners ’ 
they have been tackling the problems of 


1. School buildings—which are improving greatly. 


2. Housing—quite a few qualified teachers are setting an 
excellent example. 


3. They have taken care of the local water supply. 


4. Dirt pits and latrines are increasing in number every 
year. 


In some cases the native authorities are expecting too much 
from the Jeanes Supervisors: they expect them to do all the 
work while they and the villagers are complacently looking 
One kee kee 


The Training of Native Authorities.—This leads to the fourth and 
most recent method adopted to further rural work, namely, the 
training of native authorities. 


In April, 1934, the experiment was tried of conducting a course 
for selected native authorities (chiefs) at the Jeanes Training 
Centre. A small model village was built at the Centre to accommo- 
date six chiefs and their wives. Care was taken to select promi- 
nent and progressive men. The course lasted for four months. 
Officers of the Administration and of the Medical, Agricultural, 
and Forestry Departments, assisted in the instruction given which 
included all branches of community work. It is perhaps a little 
early to judge the results but the Provincial Commissioners are 
strongly in favour of further courses, and their reports on this first 

course include the following :— 

“ As regards the profit derived from the course by Malemia 
and Chikowi, the salient feature is the improvement in hygiene 
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of their own villages. The Medical Officer was agreeably and 
markedly surprised by the excellent latrine system installed by 
Native Authority Chikowi in his village and at his rural dis- 


pensary, and in his improvement in his water supply system. 
These improvements are being extended to other villages. His 
own gardens are now being cultivated on improved lines with 
a view to crop rotation and the introduction of new varieties of 
food crops. His accounts and records also show improvement. 
Malemia has also carried out extensive latrine construction, 
anti-malaria work, and control of drinking water supplies.’’ 


Activities similar to these have been pursued by other Native 
Authorities who attended the course. A second course is.to be held 
in 1935 and possible extensions of the work of the Jeanes Centre are 
under consideration. 


Statistics relating to enrolment and attendance in schools and 
finance are appended. 
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European Education. . 


The last five years, which have included times of comparative 
prosperity as well as of deep depression, have also seen the formu- 
lation of a definite policy in European education. The policy aims 
at providing efficient primary education for all children between 
the ages of five and eleven years in schools in the Protectorate. 
Such education is not free, but in all cases in which a parent is 
unable to pay the fees a remission of fees is made. For reasons of 
climate and environment Government has decided definitely not to 
provide any educational facilities which would encourage parents to 
keep in Nyasaland children over the age of eleven years. Where 
it is proved, to the satisfaction of the Government, that parents are 
unable to meet the expenses involved in educating children above 
that age in schools outside the Protectorate, a bursary is given from 
public funds which enables the parent to send the child to a 
Government school in Southern Rhodesia. Such bursaries are re- 
newable up to the year in which the child becomes sixteen. This 
policy has been approved by the Colonial Office Advisory Committee 
on Education and has the support of the great majority of the 
Europeans resident in the Protectorate. It has been put into 
practice with one important exception. 

There have been for some years four private schools, aided by 
Government, situated at Limbe, Blantyre, Zomba and Mkhoma. 
The Limbe School is a Convent school. It has excellent accommo- 
dation for some seventy day pupils and for twenty-two girl boarders 
and thirteen boy boarders, but boys are not admitted as boarders 
when they are over the age of 10 years. The Blantyre and Zomba 
schools are small day schools conducted by private individuals. The 
Mkhoma school, conducted by the Dutch Reformed Church Mission, 
can accommodate some twenty children as day children and six 
boys and six girls as boarders. 

The private schools at Blantyre and Zomba, however, cannot be 
regarded as permanent and even with the Government grant, which 
is approximately £9 per child in attendance and more than the fees 
collected, they are not ‘‘ paying ’’ concerns. 

In 1933 the Government again urged the establishment of a 
Government Day School at Blantyre with a boarding establishment 
for children from up-country. The Secretary of State approved the 
scheme in principle, but it was decided that it must be deferred until 
the Protectorate could better afford both the capital and recurrent 
expenditure involved. 

With this important exception the policy is working, and working 
well. During 1934 some twelve bursaries, amounting in all to 
£600, were given to enable children above the age of eleven to go 
to school in Southern Rhodesia. A great improvement has been 
noticed in the health and spirits of the children who were sent to 
Rhodesia. Actually for the first term of 1935 some fifty children 
om Nyasaland went to Rhodesian schools. Of these fifteen were 
ursars. 

Statistics dealing with enrolment and attendance at the schools in 
the Protectorate and with finance are appended. 
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Indian Education. 


It was stated in last year’s report that ‘‘ The first definite step 
was taken in 1933 in the direction of providing education for Indian 
children ”’. Two small schools had been opened by the Indian 
communities in the Blantyre-Limbe area and in Zomba, and Gov- 
ernment had promised grants-in-aid if the schools were adequately 
supported. It is sad to relate that the first step forward was followed 
in 1934 by a half step backward. The Limbe school closed after 
a brief struggle : the Zomba school only just survived. Government 
made a small grant towards the salary of the teacher at the Zomba 
school in the last quarter of the year. 

It is impracticable in times of economic depression to embark 
on schemes of education which do not receive the support of the 
parents, and Government assistance to the school at Zomba and to 
any other school which may be opened will depend entirely on the 
attitude of the Indian community. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 


Except for the steamers of the British India Line, which main- 
tain a regular mail service, there are no fixed sailing dates from 
Beira to England and passengers are often delayed some days at 
that port waiting the departure of the ship on which they are booked. 
The voyage from England to Beira takes about 30 days by mail 
steamer and from five to six weeks by other vessels. 

There are six steamers on Lake Nyasa, the Guendolen, Pioneer, 
and Dove belonging to Government, the Chauncy Maples and 
Charles Jansen belonging to the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, and the Malonda owned by a private Company. The 
Guendolen and Chauncy Maples make regular monthly calls at 
lake ports, the former carrying mails, passengers, and Government 
and commercial cargo, while the latter is run solely for Mission 
purposes. 


Railways. 


The Trans-Zambesia Railway connects Beira with Murraca on 
the south bank of the Zambesi (174 miles) where, pending the com- 
pletion of the Zambesi Bridge, passengers and cargoes cross the 
river by a ferry-steamer. From Chindio, opposite Murraca, the 
Nyasaland Railways run to Port Herald (61 miles), the port of 
entry to the Protectorate, and thence to Blantyre (113 miles). The 
journey normally occupies about 24 hours, passengers sleeping on 
the train. Passenger trains are run twice a week in each direc- 
tion ; from Beira on Mondays and Fridays, and from Blantyre on 
Sundays and Thursdays. 

Work on the construction of the Zambesi Bridge, which will 
connect the Trans-Zambesia Railway with the Nyasaland Railways, 
has proceeded satisfactorily during the year and the bridge will be 
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in a position to carry traffic early in 1935. The northern extension 
of the railway from Blantyre to Salima (160 miles) was nearing 
completion at the end of the year and was already being used for 
light traffic. 

The Shire Highlands Railway (Port Herald to Blantyre) was 
opened to traffic in 1905, the Central Africa Railway (Chindio to 
Port Herald) in 1915, and the Trans-Zambesia Railway in 1922. 
These railways may be said to have served one-third only of the 
total area of the Protectorate, and the remaining two-thirds, in- 
cluding the fertile lands adjacent to Lake Nyasa, have remained 
comparatively undeveloped owing to lack of transport. With the 
completion of the Zambesi Bridge and the extension of the railway 
northwards from Blantyre almost all the productive areas of the 
Protectorate will be brought within reasonably direct railway com- 
munication with the port of Beira. 


Air. 


The interest in aviation aroused by visits of Royal Air Force and 
South African Air Force Flights and the activities of the Nyasa- 
land Aero Club in 1933, was given further stimulus by the visits 
of Royal Air Force flights in 1934. The first, consisting of two 
Victoria Troop Carriers and four Fairey Gordon Bombers com- 
manded by Air Vice-Marshal C. L. N. Newall, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E., arrived at Zomba early in February and stayed three days. 
The second, which was under the command of Wing Commander 
R. T. Leather, A.F.C., and comprised four Victoria Troop carriers 
and five Fairey Gordon Bombers arrived on the 30th of March 
and remained until 6th April. During this period the Flight 
visited Chileka, Zomba, and Lilongwe and carried out combined 
operations with the King’s African Rifles and the Nyasaland Police 
and in addition gave flights to selected members of the Government 
service. 

The ‘‘ Moth Major ’’ aeroplane presented to the Nyasaland Aero 
Club by Lord Wakefield arrived and was assembled and tested by 
Government personnel. The training activities of the Club were, 
however, restricted owing to the lack of pilot instructors. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the services of a fully qualified instructor, 
which will be available to the Club early in 1935. 

The pronounced progress in the provision of aerodromes and 
landing grounds made during 1933 was maintained during the year. 
The aerodromes at Lilongwe and Zomba were improved, and addi- 
tional landing grounds were constructed. ‘Throughout the Pro- 
tectorate there are now four aerodromes (Chileka, Zomba, Lilongwe 
and Luchenza) and twenty-five landing grounds situated at Govern- 
ment Stations or at intermediate points on the routes between 
stations. 

Particulars of. air mail services are given under the ‘‘ Postal” 
head of this chapter. 
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Roads. 
The following table gives the mileage of public roads in each 
class :— 
Aggregate Length. 








Miles. 
‘* All Weather.” 
Class I. Macadam surface (permanent 
bridging) See aie ih 96 
Class II. Earth Surface (permanent 
bridging) a oa Bre 855 
“* Seasonal.’’ 
Class III. Earth surface (permanent 
bridging) om aA re 241 
Class IV. Earth surface (temporary 
bridging) a w. 1,721 
2,913 
District roads usable by light vehicles in dry 
season ree eg eae a oe oe 500 
Total (Public roads, all classes) .. = 8,413 





The maximum gross weight of vehicles permitted on public 
roads in the several classes is restricted as follows :— 


Class I be 8 tons throughout the year. 
Class IT 5 tons June to November inclusive. 
Class III } {3 tons December to May inclusive. 
Class IV di 2 tons throughout the year. 


Under special conditions vehicles up to five tons gross weight are 
permitted to use roads in classes II and III throughout the year. 

The road system serves all areas of present production not directly 
served by rail or lake steamer, and gives access by motor-car (but in 
a few cases in the dry season only) to all Administrative Stations. 

Connexion with the road system of neighbouring territories is 
made as follows :— 

With Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika and the north, between 
Fort Hill and Tunduma, near the northern border. 

With Northern Rhodesia (Fort Jameson-Lusaka road), 
between Fort Manning and Fort Jameson on the western 
border. 

With Portuguese Fast Africa near Mlanje on the eastern 
border. 

With Portuguese Hast Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
(Blantyre-Salisbury road) near Mwanza on the south-western 
border. 

The route traversing Nyasaland is the shortest between South 
Africa and Kenya and it is used to an increasing extent by travellers 
on business or pleasure. 
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The condition of the roads is generally recognized as comparing 
favourably with that of roads elsewhere in Africa, though some 
deterioration has resulted from necessary retrenchment in mainten- 
ance expenditure in the past two or three years. 

Reference to road work executed in 1934 will be found in 
Chapter XII under the heading ‘‘ Public Works ’’. 


Motor Transport. 


The following table gives statistics of the motor transport in use 
in Nyasaland during the past ten years :— 





Type of Vehicle. | 1925.) 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931.) 1932.) 1933. | 1934. 





Cars and lorries 446 | 519 | 763 | 1,044 | 1,096 | 1,267 | 1,255 | 1,315 ) 1,263) 1,217 
Trailers ... oe 31 41 82 {| 105 98; 104{ 102] 103 97) 106 
Motor bicycles {| 801 | 908 | 1,052 | 1,139 | 1,187 |1,211 | 866 | 908 783 700 


and side-cars. 





1,278 | 1,468 | 1,897 | 2,288 | 2,381 | 2,582 | 2,223 | 2,326 | 2,143) 2,023 









































Percentage in- | 48-7 | 14-9 | 29-2 | 20-6 | 4-1 111-85, — | 4.63); — | — 
crease. 
Percentage de- Fos = 14:17 7+88/5-59 
crease. 











Of the 2,023 vehicles in Nyasaland, 1,605 are owned by 
Europeans, 246 by Asians, and 172 by Africans, which represents a 
ratio of one vehicle to 1-09, 4-86, 9,360-46 of the European, Asian, 
and African population respectively. 

Government maintains a Transport Department with a fleet of 
10 lorries, 5 touring cars, and one box-body. The total tonnage of 
cargo carried in 1934 was 3,408, whilst 730 Europeans were carried 
53,532 passenger miles, and 8,455 natives 519,131 passenger miles. 
The total mileage travelled by the fleet was 215,180. 

The Public Works Department and the Geological Survey main- 
tain a small fleet of lorries for the transport of stores and equipment, 
and both services have proved their economic value. 


Postal. 


There are 44 post offices in the Protectorate, excluding one office 
which transacts telegraph business only. These offices are spread 
throughout the whole of the country, Karonga in the north being 
approximately 18 miles from the northern border and Port Herald 
in the south about 16 miles from the southern border, and are con- 
nected by mail services varying in frequency from once daily to 
once weekly. 

Post Offices were opened during the year at Nkata Bay on the 
lake shore, Balaka, Salima and Ntakataka on the northern railway 
extension, Loudon in the Mzimba district, Tekerani in the Cholo 
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district and Likoma Island in Lake Nyasa. The two latter offices 
are situated on Mission premises and are staffed and supervised 
by the Mission authorities. 

Mails are forwarded by rail, motor lorry, lake steamer, and mail 
carrier. The carrier services are maintained with the utmost regu- 
larity during all weathers, and the successful results speak well for 
this type of service considering the adverse conditions met with 
especially during the wet weather. In many cases the carriers are 
armed with rifles as a protection against carnivorous animals. An 
overnight service operating for six nights a week maintains com- 
munication between Blantyre, Limbe, and Zomba, a distance of 
42 miles. Two relays of men are employed on the journey, and 
leaving each end at 3.30 p.m. they deliver the mail at its destination 
at 8.0 a.m. next day. 

The main mail route is maintained by motor lorry between Limbe 
and Fort Jameson over a distance of 318 miles via Lilongwe. 
Between Lilongwe and Karonga the service is by mail carrier for a 
distance of 884 miles which is covered on a scheduled time-table 
occupying 14 days in one direction and 16 in the other. 

From Karonga the carrier service is continued west to Abercorn 
and Fife in Northern Rhodesia, and north to Tukuyu in Tanganyika 
Territory. Other branch carrier services connect the lake stations 
to the main route. 

Letter mails for the lake stations, and parcel mails for all stations 
north of Kasungu, are forwarded by the P.A.V. Guendolen which 
sails from Fort Johnston on a round trip of Lake Nyasa every four 
weeks, the journey occupying 17 days. 

During the year the newly completed northern extension of the 
railway to Salima was utilized for the transport of mails to post 
offices situated on the line. In addition, the mails brought down 
once monthly from the lake stations by the P.A.V. Guendolen 
were off-loaded at Chipoka and transported by rail to Blantyre. 
Previous to this, lake mails had been off-loaded at Fort Johnston 
and conveyed by motor lorry to Zomba. 

Mails from South Africa, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and 
Portuguese East Africa are received by rail twice weekly. Over- 
seas mails arrive once weekly, the letter mails from Europe being 
disembarked at Capetown and forwarded overland by rail via Salis- 
bury and Beira. The time taken from Southampton to Blantyre 
by this route is 21} days. Overseas parcel mails are despatched by 
steamer to Beira and thence by rail to Nyasaland taking an average 
of 41 days to complete the journey. 


Air Mails. 
A regular weekly air service between Blantyre and Salisbury in 
both directions was inaugurated by Rhodesia and Nyasaland Air- 
ways, Ltd., on the 9th of March, giving connexion at Salisbury 


with both the up and down journeys of the Imperial Airways ser- 
vice between London and Capetown. A contract for the transport 
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of air mail matter was concluded with the company and, as a result, 
the transit time for the conveyance of mails between Blantyre and 
London has now been reduced to 8} days. 

In August a second weekly air service was provided to Salisbury 
by which air mail matter for the Rhodesias and South Africa was 
conveyed, going forward from Salisbury by rail. 


Telegraphs. 


The main telegraph system was originally constructed by the 
African Transcontinental Telegraph Company, whose driving force, 
the late Cecil Rhodes, conceived the idea of linking up by telegraph 
the distant territories under British control north of the Zambesi, 
and by connecting with the Egyptian telegraph system to Cairo, 
thereby securing a cheaper route from South Africa to Great Britain 
than was at that time available by submarine cable from Cape 
Town, where the rate charged was 11s. a word. 

The line was built from Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, via Tete 
in Portuguese territory, to Blantyre, in 1896. From Blantyre the 
construction proceeded northwards along the Lake shore to 
Karonga, in the extreme north of the Protectorate, where it 
branched north-west to Fife and Abercorn and, crossing the then 
German East Africa border, proceeded northwards through Bis- 
marcksburg (now Kasanga) to Ujjiji on the eastern shore of Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Ujiji was reached in 1902, the year in which Cecil Rhodes died, 
and with his death the construction ceased. The dream of linking 
up the south by direct telegraph line with the north never matured. 
The advent, since those days, of railways, motor roads, and wireless 
telegraphy, including beam working, has helped to achieve in other 
ways the objects for which the line was built. Cable rates by beam 
wireless from Southern Rhodesia to Great Britain are now 1s. 2d. 
and 7d. a word. From Nyasaland the charges are 1s. 7d. and 94d. 

A branch line was also constructed by the African Transcon- 
tinental Telegraph Company from Domira Bay to Fort Jameson, 
where a telegraph office was opened in 1898. 

In 1925, the Company went into liquidation and its immovable 
assets, represented by over one thousand miles of well-built tele- 
graph line and numerous telegraph offices in Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Tanganyika, were taken over by the respective Gov- 
ernments at a purchase price of £12,500, the Nyasaland share being 
£10,750. The section running through Portuguese territory was 
purchased for £2,000, the Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia 
Governments sharing the cost on the basis of line mileage each side 
of the Zambesi. 

Since that date new lines have been built by Government and 
additional offices opened, the total number of offices being now 28 
excluding 14 public telegraph offices operated by Nyasaland Rail- 
ways, Ltd. ight of the railway offices are situated on the northern 
extension of the railway and were opened during the year. 
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Telephones. 


With the opening of the northern extension of the railway 
arrangements were made for inter-coramunication between the Post 
Office and railway telephone systems. As a result telephonic 
facilities are now available at all important centres south of the 
Lake. There are 21 exchanges and public call offices with 314 
telephones connected thereto. 


Wireless. 

There are no wireless transmitting stations operating in the Fro- 
tectorate either for commercial or broadcasting purposes. 

Wireless receiving sets are allowed under licence for which at 
present no charge is made. At the end of the year the number 
of licensed wireless listeners was 164. Of the sets in use 81 per 
cent. are of British make, 12 per cent. American, 6 per cent. Dutch, 
and 1 per cent. German. The value of the 67 sets licensed during 
the year was £1,684. As electric power from the mains is only 
available in the principal towns the majority of the receiving sets 
are battery operated. 


XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
Banking. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, maintains branches 
at Blantyre, Limbe, Lilongwe, and Zomba, while Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has branches at Blantyre and 
Limbe. 

The Post Office Savings Bank conducts business at the 22 more 
important post offices. ‘The Bank continued to grow in popularity 
with the African section of the community during 1934, and there 
was a considerable increase in both the number and value of accounts 
open at the close of the year as compared with the previous year’s 
totals. 

The number of open accounts rose from 1,085 in 1933 to 1,268 in 
1934, while the total amount on deposit advanced from £11,607 to 
£18,864, representing increases of 17 and 19 per cent. respectively. 


Currency. 

English gold, silver, and copper coins are legal tender in the 
Protectorate. The gold standard was abandoned with effect from 
the 12th of October, 1931, and the English sovereign is now at a 
premium of 7s. Bank notes issued by the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas), in the territory of Southern Rhodesia are legal tender in 
Nyasaland. Silver coins of the denominations half-crown, florin, 
shilling, sixpence and threepence, and cupro-nickel coins, issued 
by the Government of Southern Rhodesia are current in the Pro- 
tectorate and are legal tender for any amount not exceeding £2. 
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option of the employee are provided in addition. Drugs for the 
treatment of the more common complaints are stocked for free 
issue by employers and free treatment is given in Government 
dispensaries ; more serious cases of illness are sent to the nearest 
hospital, usually at the expense of the employer. The average day's 
work for unskilled labour varies from 4 to 8 hours, and is dependent 
on whether it is task-work or time-work, and on the energy of the 
worker himself. 

Skilled labour is paid according to qualifications and efficiency at 
rates varying from 15s. to 120s. a month. 

The rates of pay of the Native Civil Service, which includes 
artisans as well as clerks, and which mav be said to be similar to 
those paid by commercial firms, are as follows :— 

Grade III.—£15 to £27 per annum by increments not 
exceeding £2 per annum. 

Grade II.—£30 to £45 per annum by increments not exceed- 
ing £3 per annum. 

Grade I.—£50 to £150 per annum by increments varying 
from £4 to £10 per annum. 

The wages paid to domestic servants range from 8s. a month 
for a pantry or kitchen boy to 30s. a month for a cook, plus food 
allowance. 

The vast extremes in their mode of life render it impossible for 
any accurate statement to be made as to the cost of living of the 
native population, though it may be said that it varies according 
to the income of the individual who as a general rule lives to the 
full extent of his resources. 

The staple food is a kind of porridge made from maize flour and 
cassava which is supplemented by fish and other relishes according 
to the means and taste of the individual. Villagers can live almost 
entirely on the produce of their gardens at very little expense, 
while those in townships can feed themselves at a cost of from 3d. 
to 1s. 6d. per diem according to the standard which they maintain. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Education Ordinance of 1930 inaugurated a period of steady 
policy in which the Missions have co-operated whole-heartedly with 
Government. It may be well in this chapter, therefore, not to 
deal in particular with the happenings of 1934, but to review them 
generally as marking the tendencies and achievements of the past 
five years. 


African Education. 


With the exception of the Government Jeanes Training Centre 
and two small schools for recruits conducted by the police and the 
military authorities, all schools in the Protectorate are managed 
by the Missions. It has been the policy of Government not to 
embark upon a programme of instituting Government schools but 
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to spend all the money available for African education on grants- 
in-aid to Missions. The European staff of the Department consists 
only of the Director and a clerk at Headquarters, two Inspectors, 
and the Principal and two Assistants at the Jeanes Training Centre. 
The work of the Department is not to control so much as to co- 
ordinate and advise. 

There has been a most marked tendency during the past five 
years to concentrate on rural re-organization—to make the school 
a living and potent factor in the moral and social uplift of the 
““ man-in-the-village ’’. There have been four main methods of 
attacking the problem through direct educational agencies. While 
they necessarily overlap, since they subserve one purpose, they can 
for the purpose of review be dealt with separately. 

‘The first has been the determination to improve the standard 
of the African teacher, not only as a pedagogue but as the guide, 
philosopher and friend of the village. Before 1930 there were only 
two Missions which had established Normal Schools as separate 
entities. The others trained teachers in senior classes, or by short 
courses. That has all been altered. There are now 12 Normal 
Institutes recognized and assisted by Government. Many of the 
Institutes are regarded as individual units with separate buildings 
of their own, practising schools, etc. In several cases the housing 
of the students is in model native villages, and in this as in other 
respects a great advance has been made in the direction of training 
the teacher in circumstances and surroundings similar to those 
which will obtain when he is sent out to a village school. All 
candidates for Government certification as teachers have to com- 
plete a full course in a recognized institute: they then sit for an 
examination in which practical teaching, oral work, and their school 
record are of greater importance than written papers. A pass in 
the examination has to be followed by a probationary period of 
two years’ teaching before a certificate is awarded. 

As an outstanding example of this progress in teacher training, 
the case of one Mission may be quoted. The Mission was estab- 
lished in Nyasaland in 1901. At the first Government examination 
for the certification of teachers held in 1928, the standard was very 
low, and only one candidate out of 25 passed. In 1928 the Mission 
commenced to build a Teachers’ Training School and started pre- 
paratory classes. It has now three Europeans whose whole time 
is devoted to training some 150 students in residence in its institute. 
It is just completing new buildings which include a model village. 
Its percentage of passes in the Government examination in 1933 
was 60 per cent.; and in 1934, 85 per cent. Of the teachers em- 
ployed in its assisted schools 66 per cent. are now certificated and 
the average efficiency acsessment of its schools is reported by the 
Superintendent of Education as 73-4 per cent. 

Through the whole of the Southern Province the percentage of 
certificated teachers of al] Missions in assisted schools was 37 in 
1932, 49-7 in 1933 and 54-9 in 1934. Superintendents report that 
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the greatest improvements noticeable during the year have been 
in sanitation and hygiene, handwork and school gardens. 

The Education of Women and Girls——During the three years 
1930-1932, the Education Department and the Missions were 
engaged in considering the policy to be adopted in the education 
of African women and girls. In 1932, the Advisory Committee on 
Education appointed a strong Sub-Committee consisting entirely 
of women educationists and doctors. This Sub-Committee sub- 
mitted its proposals to the Advisory Committee in 1933. They were 
accepted practically in toto. The Sub-Committee laid down the 
principles :— 

(a) ‘‘ The majority of girls will become wives and mothers 
and it is important that their education should be directed 
towards their future sphere of home making. 

(b) ‘* At present the number of unmarried women is small, 
but for them, for wives who have to support themselves when 
their husbands are away, and for widows, a training is neces- 
sary which will guarantee independence and at the same time 
be of direct service to the community. Schools will lead on 
to the specialized work of teaching and midwifery and the stress 
laid in the school syllabus on agriculture and handicrafts will 
enable any woman to earn a living by following such indus- 
tries as pot- -making and mat-making, soap-making, market- 
gardening, etc. 

In most villages education must be co-educational for years to 
come until the supply of women teachers is more adequate. Th 
the Southern Province there are in village schools for every 100 
boys approximately 50 girls in the lowest class. Wastage is very 
high for both girls and ‘bors as the following figures indicate. On 
the roll of 65 village schools the numbers are as follows :— 


Boys. Girls. 
Class 1 he ae sa . 1,366 790 
Class 2 Sa ee di Phe 641 231 
Class 3 oe a es ae 407 131 
Class 4 ae ee ei ae 384 66 


While this wastage is excessive and due to reasons which have 
been carefully traced, such as economic pressure to leave school 
as soon as the elements of vernacular reading and writing have 
been mastered, the increased wastage among girls is the result 
of a conservatism which can only be overcome “by very sympathetic 
and gradual treatment. In reporting on the girls’ boarding school 
in one Mission the E ducation Secretary writes in his annual report 
for 1934 . . . ‘' There are 40 boarders in the school 

The girls come from our various stations. Ordinarily we select 
children who have already had some schsdling, but I must confess 
that all the selected children could na be sent . . . Ina few 
eases the mother strongly objector to the girl leaving the ee 
although the father did his utmyst to send the child. The husband 
is not always the real ‘‘ mwyni”’ (i. e., master or owner) in the 
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family and where there is a question of custom he cannot always 
enforce his paternal right. The girls themselves like to go to 
school and two succeeded in overcoming their mother’s objection.”’ 

There are some 20 boarding schools for girls and in six of them 
there are special departments for training women teachers. In 
1934, the first six candidates presented themselves for the examina- 
tion for Government certification as ‘‘ Domestic ’’ teachers, and 
five passed. 

In addition to the schools a number of Missions conducted 
maternity and/or child-welfare centres. A report recently received 
from a Mission in the Northern Province indicated that clustered 
round its Station, and supervised by the European nurse in charge, 
there had been established twenty-three child-welfare centres (of 
which the furthest could be reached only after two days’ travelling 
by land and three hours’ travelling by lake!), with enrolments 
varying from 13 to 85, and weekly attendances from 10 to 50. 
The importance of such work cannot be overestimated in view of 

the high infant mortality. In the Census of 1931 it was estimated 
that out of 100 infants born not more than 30 survive the first 
year of life and the ‘‘ mortality alone does not represent the total 
damage done because the same causes which bring about the deaths 
will also produce invalidity in a considerable proportion of the 
survivors, who are thus handicapped by more or less chronic ill- 
health at a period of life when its effects will be most lasting ’’. 

The Training of Community Workers.—A Government Jeanes 
Training Centre was established in 1928 and has been generously 
assisted by grants from the Carnegie Corporation. Missions send 
teachers, chosen on account of their reliability and social standing, 
for a course which lasts two years. The teachers selected must be 
married, and their wives and children accompany them. They live 
in a model native village. While a good deal of time is spent on 
training the men to be efficient Supervisors of schools, the whole 
course, which treats the family as the unit of instruction, aims at 
inculcating methods of rural reconstruction. Hygiene and sanita- 
tion, agriculture, afforestation and handicrafts receive special 
attention in the training of the men, and these subjects together 
with domestic economy, midwifery and child-welfare form the 
curriculum for the women. 

After two years’ training the man and his wife and children return 
to their Mission and are posted in an area which comprises from 
ten to a dozen villages. The man supervises all the schools in the 
area and he and his wife by example and exhortation carry on 

community work. Some 70 Supervisors and their wives have been 
so trained and are now in the field. The following quotations are 
from reports submitted by Missions and Superintendents on the 
work of some of these men and women during 1934 :— 
(a) ‘‘ We were very interested in the arrangement of the 
houses in some of the villages, especially N. where the 
village is well laid out, the gables of the houses being in line 
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with those of the houses of the opposite side of the street and 
so giving a cross section of the village showing neatly enclosed 
back yards, lines of kitchens, latrines, and a row of cattle 
kraals, well placed and consistently carried out to a plan. At 
the head of some of the little cross streets a fruit tree had 
been planted. We are told that the Jeanes Supervisor and the 
head school teacher were chiefly responsible for this well laid 
out village.’” 


(b) ‘‘ Mention must be made of the wife of our Jeanes 
Inspector. She is an excellent child-welfare worker.” 


(c) ‘‘ The usual community work has been carried on by 
the Jeanes Supervisors who, on various things, have been able 
to assist headmen and villagers to take more interest in practical 
hygiene. Supervisors have not made the drastic changes 
expected by some Europeans, but their work has been a great 
help towards the ideal at which we are all aiming. It is 
however disappointing, in a few cases, to find headmen who 
lack the spirit of co-operation 


(d) ‘‘ T am well pleased with the work done by * Jeaners’: 
they have been tackling the problems of 


1. School buildings—which are improving greatly. 


2. Housing—quite a few qualified teachers are setting an 
excellent example. 


3. They have taken care of the local water supply. 


4. Dirt pits and latrines are increasing in number every 
year. 


In some cases the native authorities are expecting too much 
from the Jeanes Supervisors: they expect them to do all the 
work while they and the villagers are complacently looking 
OD Bee 


The Training of Native Authorities.—This leads to the fourth and 
most recent method adopted to further rural work, namely, the 
training of native authorities. 


In April, 1934, the experiment was tried of conducting a course 
for selected native authorities (chiefs) at the Jeanes Training 
Centre. A small model village was built at the Centre to accommo- 
date six chiefs and their wives. Care was taken to select promi- 
nent and progressive men. The course lasted for four months. 
Officers of the Administration and of the Medical, Agricultural, 
and Forestry Departments, assisted in the instruction given which 
included all branches of community work. It is perhaps a little 
early to judge the results but the Provincial Commissioners are 
strongly in favour of further courses, and their reports on this first 
course include the following :— 


“ As regards the profit derived from the course by Malemia 
and Chikowi, the salient feature is the improvement in hygiene 
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of their own villages. The Medical Officer was agreeably and 
markedly surprised by the excellent latrine system installed by 
Native Authority Chikowi in his village and at his rural dis- 
pensary, and in his improvement in his water supply system. 
These improvements are being extended to other villages. His 
own gardens are now being cultivated on improved lines with 
a view to crop rotation and the introduction of new varieties of 
food crops. His accounts and records also show improvement. 
Malemia has also carried out extensive latrine construction, 
anti-malaria work, and control of drinking water supplies.’’ 


Activities similar to these have been pursued by other Native 
Authorities who attended the course. A second course is to be held 


in 1935 and possible extensions of the work of the Jeanes Centre are 
under consideration. 


Statistics relating to enrolment and attendance in schools and 
finance are appended. 
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European Education. , 


The last five years, which have included times of comparative 
prosperity as well as of deep depression, have also seen the formu- 
lation of a definite policy in European education. The policy aims 
at providing efficient primary education for all children between 
the ages of five and eleven years in schools in the Protectorate. 
Such education is not free, but in all cases in which a parent is 
unable to pay the fees a remission of fees is made. For reasons of 
climate and environment Government has decided definitely not to 
provide any educational facilities which would encourage parents to 
keep in Nyasaland children over the age of eleven years. Where 
it is proved, to the satisfaction of the Government, that parents are 
unable to meet the expenses involved in educating children above 
that age in schools outside the Protectorate, a bursary is given from 
public funds which enables the parent to send the child to a 
Government school in Southern Rhodesia. Such bursaries are re- 
newable up to the year in which the child becomes sixteen. This 
policy has been approved by the Colonial Office Advisory Committee 
on Education and has the support of the great majority of the 
Europeans resident in the Protectorate. It has been put into 
practice with one important exception. 

There have been for some years four private schools, aided by 
Government, situated at Limbe, Blantyre, Zomba and Mkhoma. 
The Limbe School is a Convent school. It has excellent accommo- 
dation for some seventy day pupils and for twenty-two girl boarders 
and thirteen boy boarders, but boys are not admitted as boarders 
when they are over the age of 10 years. The Blantyre and Zomba 
schools are small day schools conducted by private individuals. The 
Mkhoma school, conducted by the Dutch Reformed Church Mission, 
can accommodate some twenty children as day children and six 
boys and six girls as boarders. 

The private schools at Blantyre and Zomba, however, cannot be 
regarded as permanent and even with the Government grant, which 
is approximately £9 per child in attendance and more than the fees 
collected, they are not ‘‘ paying ’’ concerns. 

In 19383 the Government again urged the establishment of a 
Government Day School at Blantyre with a boarding establishment 
for children from up-country. The Secretary of State approved the 
scheme in principle, but it was decided that it must be deferred until 
the Protectorate could better afford both the capital and recurrent 
expenditure involved. 

With this important exception the policy is working, and working 
well. During 1934 some twelve bursaries, amounting in all to 
£600, were given to enable children above the age of eleven to go 
to school in Southern Rhodesia. A great improvement has been 
noticed in the health and spirits of the children who were sent to 
Rhodesia. Actually for the first term of 1935 some fifty children 
from Nyasaland went to Rhodesian schools. Of these fifteen were 
bursars. 

Statistics dealing with enrolment and attendance at the schools in 
the Protectorate and with finance are appended. 
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Indian Education. 


It was stated in last year’s report that ‘‘ The first definite step 
was taken in 1933 in the direction of providing education for Indian 
children ’’. Two small schools had been opened by the Indian 
communities in the Blantyre-Limbe area and in Zomba, and Gov- 
ernment had promised grants-in-aid if the schools were adequately 
supported. It is sad to relate that the first step forward was followed 
in 1934 by a half step backward. The Limbe school closed after 
a brief struggle : the Zomba school only just survived. Government 
made a small grant towards the salary of the teacher at the Zomba 
school in the last quarter of the year. 

It is impracticable in times of economic depression to embark 
on schemes of education which do not receive the support of the 
parents, and Government assistance to the school at Zomba and to 
any other school which may be opened will depend entirely on the 
attitude of the Indian community. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 


Except for the steamers of the British India Line, which main- 
tain a regular mail service, there are no fixed sailing dates from 
Beira to England and passengers are often delayed some days at 
that port waiting the departure of the ship on which they are booked. 
The voyage from England to Beira takes about 30 days by mail 
steamer and from five to six weeks by other vessels. 

There are six steamers on Lake Nyasa, the Guendolen, Pioneer, 
and Dove belonging to Government, the Chauncy Maples and 
Charles Jansen belonging to the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, and the Malonda owned by a private Company. The 
Guendolen and Chauncy Maples make regular monthly calls at 
lake ports, the former carrying mails, passengers, and Government 
and commercial cargo, while the latter is run solely for Mission 
purposes. 

Railways. 

The Trans-Zambesia Railway connects Beira with Murraca on 
the south bank of the Zambesi (174 miles) where, pending the com- 
pletion of the Zambesi Bridge, passengers and cargoes cross the 
river by a ferry-steamer. From Chindio, opposite Murraca, the 
Nyasaland Railways run to Port Herald (61 miles), the port of 
entry to the Protectorate, and thence to Blantyre (113 miles). The 
journey normally occupies about 24 hours, passengers sleeping on 
the train. Passenger trains are run twice a week in each direc- 
tion ; from Beira on Mondays and Fridays, and from Blantyre on 
Sundays and Thursdays. 

Work on the construction of the Zambesi Bridge, which will 
connect the Trans-Zambesia Railway with the Nyasaland Railways, 
has proceeded satisfactorily during the year and the bridge will be 
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in a position to carry traffic early in 1935. The northern extension 
of the railway from Blantyre to Salima (160 miles) was nearing 
completion at the end of the year and was already being used for 
light traffic. 

The Shire Highlands Railway (Port Herald to Blantyre) was 
opened to traffic in 1905, the Central Africa Railway (Chindio to 
Port Herald) in 1915, and the Trans-Zambesia Railway in 1922. 
These railways may be said to have served one-third only of the 
total area of the Protectorate, and the remaining two-thirds, in- 
cluding the fertile lands adjacent to Lake Nyasa, have remained 
comparatively undeveloped owing to lack of transport. With the 
completion of the Zambesi Bridge and the extension of the railway 
northwards from Blantyre almost all the productive areas of the 
Protectorate will be brought within reasonably direct railway com- 
munication with the port of Beira. 


Air, 


The interest in aviation aroused by visits of Royal Air Force and 
South African Air Force Flights and the activities of the Nyasa- 
land Aero Club in 1933, was given further stimulus by the visits 
of Royal Air Force flights in 1934. The first, consisting of two 
Victoria Troop Carriers and four Fairey Gordon Bombers com- 
manded by Air Vice-Marshal C. L. N. Newall, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E., arrived at Zomba early in February and stayed three days. 
The second, which was under the command of Wing Commander 
R. T. Leather, A.F.C., and comprised four Victoria Troop carriers 
and five Fairey Gordon Bombers arrived on the 30th of March 
and remained until 6th April. During this period the Flight 
visited Chileka, Zomba, and Lilongwe and carried out combined 
operations with the King’s African Rifles and the Nyasaland Police 
and in addition gave flights to selected members of the Government 
service. 

The ‘‘ Moth Major ’’ aeroplane presented to the Nyasaland Aero 
Club by Tord Wakefield arrived and was assembled and tested by 
Government personnel. The training activities of the Club were, 
however, restricted owing to the lack of pilot instructors. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the services of a fully qualified instructor, 
which will be available to the Club early in 19385. 

The pronounced progress in the provision of aerodromes and 
landing grounds made during 1933 was maintained during the year. 
The aerodromes at Lilongwe and Zomba were improved, and addi- 
tional landing grounds were constructed. ‘Throughout the Pro- 
tectorate there are now four aerodromes (Chileka, Zomba, Lilongwe 
and Luchenza) and twenty-five landing grounds situated at Govern- 
ment Stations or at intermediate points on the routes between 
stations. 

Particulars of. air mail services are given under the ‘‘ Postal” 
head of this chapter. 
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Roads. 
The following table gives the mileage of public roads in each 
class :— 
Aggregate Length. 








Miles. 
‘* All Weather.”’ 
Class I. Macadam _ surface (permanent 
bridging) e ap s 96 
Class II. Earth Surface (permanent 
bridging) es ie 5 855 
‘* Seasonal.’” 
Class III. Earth surface - (permanent 
bridging) ee ee ee 241 
Class IV. Earth surface (temporary 
bridging) as vee 1,721 
2,913 
District roads usable by light vehicles in’ dry 
season ae Ben of gs baa es 500 
Total (Public roads, all classes) .. 8,418 





The maximum gross weight of vehicles permitted on public 
roads in the several classes is restricted as follows :— 


Class I oo 8 tons throughout the year. 
Class IT) a tons June to November inclusive. 
Class IIT j 2 tons December to May inclusive. 
Class IV ae 2 tons throughout the year. 


Under special conditions vehicles up to five tons gross weight are 
permitted to use roads in classes II and III throughout the year. 

The road system serves all areas of present production not directly 
served by rail or lake steamer, and gives access by motor-car (but in 
a few cases in the dry season only) to all Administrative Stations. 

Connexion with the road system of neighbouring territories is 
made as follows :— 

With Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika and the north, between 
Fort Hill and Tunduma, near the northern border. 

With Northern Rhodesia (Fort Jameson-Lusaka road), 
between Fort Manning and Fort Jameson on the western 
border. 

With Portuguese East Africa near Mlanje on the eastern 
border. 

With Portuguese East Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
(Blantyre-Salisbury road) near Mwanza on the south-western 
border. 

The route traversing Nyasaland is the shortest between South 
Africa and Kenya and it is used to an increasing extent by travellers 
on business or pleasure. 
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The condition of the roads is generally recognized as comparing 
favourably with that of roads elsewhere in Africa, though some 
deterioration has resulted from necessary retrenchment in mainten- 


ance expenditure in the pa 





Reference to road work executed 


Chapter X(f under the heading 


Motor Transport. 


The following table gives statistics of the motor transport in use 
in Nyasaland during the past ten years :— 


st two or three years. 
in 1934 will be found in 
** Public Works ”’. 




















Type of Vehicle. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927.} 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932.) 1933. | 1934, 
Cars and lorries 446 | 519) 763 | 1,044 | 1,096 | 1,267 | 1,255 | 1,315 | 1,263) 1,217 
Trailers .. 31 41 82 | 105 98} 104] 102] 103 97) 106 
Motor bicycles 801 | 908 | 1,052 | 1,139 | 1,187 | 1,211 | 866] 908 783| 700 

and side-cars. 

1,278 | 1,468 | 1,897 | 2,288 | 2,381 | 2,582 | 2,223 | 2,326 | 2,143) 2,023 
Percentage in- | 48-7 | 14-9 | 29-2 | 20-6 | 4-1 /11-85) — | 4.68} — | — 
crease. 
Percentage de- 14:17) — | 7-88)5-59 
crease. 
































Of the 2,023 vehicles in Nyasaland, 1,605 are owned by 


Europeans, 246 by Asians, and 172 by Africans, which represents a 
ratio of one vehicle to 1-09, 4-86, 9,360-46 of the European, Asian, 
and African population respectively. 

Government maintains a Transport Department with a fleet of 
10 lorries, 5 touring cars, and one box-body. The total tonnage of 
cargo carried in 1934 was 3,408, whilst 730 Europeans were carried 
53,532 passenger miles, and 8,455 natives 519,131 Dasecneer miles. 
The total mileage travelled by the fleet was 215.180 

The Public Works Department and the Geclginnl Survey main- 
tain a small fleet of lorries for the transport of stores and equipment. 
and both services have proved their economic value. 


Postal. 


ere are 44 post offices in the Protectorate. excluding exe odice 
sacts telegraph business only. These : 

whole of the country. Karonga in 
Ls miles from the northern border 
(4 about 16 miles from the southern bo 
ad sctvices Varying in frequency fr. 
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district and Likoma Island in Lake Nyasa. The two latter offices 
are situated on Mission premises and are staffed and supervised 
by the Mission authorities. 

Mails are forwarded by rail, motor lorry, lake steamer, and mail 
carrier. The carrier services are maintained with the utmost regu- 
larity during all weathers, and the successful results speak well for 
this type of service considering the adverse conditions met with 
especially during the wet weather. In many cases the carriers are 
armed with rifles as a protection against carnivorous animals. An 
overnight service operating for six nights a week maintains com- 
munication between Blantyre, Limbe, and Zomba, a distance of 
42 miles. Two relays of men are employed on the journey, and 
leaving each end at 3.30 p.m. they deliver the mail at its destination 
at 8.0 a.m. next day. 

The main mail route is maintained by motor lorry between Limbe 
and Fort Jameson over a distance of 318 miles via Lilongwe. 
Between Lilongwe and Karonga the service is by mail carrier for a 
distance of 884 miles which is covered on a scheduled time-table 
occupying 14 days in one direction and 16 in the other. 

From Karonga the carrier service is continued west to Abercorn 
and Fife in Northern Rhodesia, and north to Tukuyu in Tanganyika 
Territory. Other branch carrier services connect the lake stations 
to the main route. 

Letter mails for the lake stations, and parcel mails for all stations 
north of Kasungu, are forwarded by the P.A.V. Guendolen which 
sails from Fort Johnston on a round trip of Lake Nyasa every four 
weeks, the journey occupying 17 days. 

During the year the newly completed northern extension of the 
tailway to Salima was utilized for the transport of mails to post 
offices situated on the line. In addition, the mails brought down 
once monthly from the lake stations by the P.A.V. Guendolen 
were off-loaded at Chipoka and transported by rail to Blantyre. 
Previous to this, lake mails had been off-loaded at Fort Johnston 
and conveyed by motor lorry to Zomba. 

Mails from South Africa, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and 
Portuguese East Africa are received by rail twice weekly. Over- 
seas mails arrive once weekly, the letter mails from Europe being 
disembarked at Capetown and forwarded overland by rail via Salis- 
bury and Beira. The time taken from Southampton to Blantyre 
by this route is 211 days. Overseas parcel mails are despatched by 
steamer to Beira and thence by rail to Nyasaland taking an average 
of 41 days to complete the journey. 

Air Mails. 

A regular weekly air service between Blantyre and Salisbury in 
both directions was inaugurated by Rhodesia and Nyasaland Air- 
ways, Litd., on the 9th of March, giving connexion at Salisbury 


with both the up and down journeys of the Imperial Airways ser- 
vice between London and Capetown. A contract for the transport 
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of air mail matter was concluded with the company and, as a result, 
the transit time for the conveyance of mails between Blantyre and 
London has now been reduced to 8} days. 

In August a second weekly air service was provided to Salisbury 
by which air mail matter for the Rhodesias and South Africa was 
conveyed, going forward from Salisbury by rail. 


Telegraphs. 


The main telegraph system was originally constructed by the 
African Transcontinental Telegraph Company, whose driving force, 
the late Cecil Rhodes, conceived the idea of linking up by telegraph 
the distant territories under British control north of the Zambesi, 
and by connecting with the Egyptian telegraph system to Cairo, 
thereby securing a cheaper route from South Africa to Great Britain 
than was ‘at that time available by submarine cable from Cape 
Town, where the rate charged was 11s. a word. 

The line was built from Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, via Tete 
in Portuguese territory, to Blantyre, in 1896. From Blantyre the 
construction proceeded northwards along the Lake shore to 
Karonga, in the extreme north of the Protectorate, where it 
branched north-west to Fife and Abercorn and, crossing the then 
German East Africa border, proceeded northwards through Bis- 
marcksburg (now Kasanga) to Ujiji on the eastern shore of Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Ujiji was reached in 1902, the year in which Cecil Rhodes died, 
and with his death the construction ceased. ‘The dream of linking 
up the south by direct telegraph line with the north never matured. 
The advent, since those days, of railways, motor roads, and wireless 
telegraphy, including beam working, has helped to achieve in other 
ways the objects for which the line was built. Cable rates by beam 
wireless from Southern Rhodesia to Great Britain are now Is. 2d. 
and 7d. a word. From Nyasaland the charges are 1s. 7d. and 94d. 

A branch line was also constructed by the African Transcon- 
tinental Telegraph Company from Domira Bay to Fort Jameson, 
where a telegraph office was opened in 1898. 

In 1925, the Company went into liquidation and its immovable 
assets, represented by over one thousand miles of well-built tele- 
graph line and numerous telegraph offices in Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Tanganyika, were taken over by the respective Gov- 
ernments at a purchase price of £12,500, the Nyasaland share being 
£10,750. The section running through Portuguese territory was 
purchased for £2,000, the Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia 
Governments sharing the cost on the basis of line mileage each side 
of the Zambesi. 

Since that date new lines have been built by Government and 
additional offices opened, the total number of offices being now 28 
excluding 14 public telegraph offices operated by Nyasaland Rail- 
ways, Ltd. Eight of the railway offices are situated on the northern 
extension of the railway and were opened during the year. 
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Telephones. 


With the opening of the northern extension of the railway 
arrangements were made for inter-communication between the Post 
Office and railway telephone systems. As a result telephonic 
facilities are now available at all important centres south of the 
Lake. There are 21 exchanges and public call offices with 314 
telephones connected thereto. 


Wireless. 


There are no wireless transmitting stations operating in the Fro- 
tectorate either for commercial or broadcasting purposes. 

Wireless receiving sets are allowed under licence for which at 
present no charge is made. At the end of the year the number 
of licensed wireless listeners was 164. Of the sets in use 81 per 
cent. are of British make, 12 per cent. American, 6 per cent. Dutch, 
and 1 per cent. German. The value of the 67 sets licensed during 
the year was £1,684. As electric power from the mains is only 
available in the principal towns the majority of the receiving sets 
are battery operated. 


XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
Banking. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, maintains branches 
at Blantyre, Limbe, Lilongwe, and Zomba, while Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has branches at Blantyre and 
Limbe. 

The Post Office Savings Bank conducts business at the 22 more 
important post offices. The Bank continued to grow in popularity 
with the African section of the community during 1934, and there 
was a considerable increase in both the number and value of accounts 
open at the close of the year as compared with the previous year’s 
totals. 

The number of open accounts rose from 1,085 in 1933 to 1,268 in 
1934, while the total amount on deposit advanced from £11,607 to 
£18,864, representing increases of 17 and 19 per cent. respectively. 


Currency. 

English gold, silver, and copper coins are legal tender in the 
Protectorate. The gold standard was abandoned with effect from 
the 12th of October, 1931, and the English sovereign is now at a 
premium of 7s. Bank notes issued by the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas), in the territory of Southern Rhodesia are legal tender in 
Nyasaland. Silver coins of the denominations half-crown, florin, 
shilling, sixpence and threepence, and cupro-nickel coins, issued 
by the Government of Southern Rhodesia are current in the Pro- 
tectorate and are légal tender for any amount not exceeding £2. 
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Weights and Measures. 


Imperial weights and measures are in standard use throughout 
the Protectorate. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The headquarters offices, workshops, and stores of the Public 
Works Department are situated at Zomba. For executive pur- 
poses two Divisions, the Southern and Central, are established, 
each under an Executive Engineer with headquarters at Blantyre 
and Dedza respectively. The Northern area is in charge of an 
Assistant Engineer, stationed at Mzimba, who is responsible direct 
to headquarters, as is also an Inspector of Works in charge of the 
South Nyasa area stationed at Fort Johnston. 

The following are the figures for expenditure in 1933 and 1934 :— 








1933. 1934. 
£ £ 
Public Works Department 2% 20,700 22,050 
Public Works Recurrent wie 12,188 11,560 
Public Works Extraordinary ... 1,494 1,360 
Loan Works— 
East African Loan Roads... 16,344 14,021 
Colonial Development Fund 
(Buildings etc.) ... se 22,067 5,465 
£72,793 £54,456 
Decrease... es it oe £183 337 


During the year it was necessary again to maintain recurrent 
expenditure at a minimum and the effect of this in the condition 
of some of the buildings is now becoming noticeable. Roads were, 
on the whole, maintained in a fair condition. 

With grants from the Colonial Development Fund two rural dis- 
pensaries commenced in 1933, were completed, and at Zomba 
African hospital the water supply, sanitation and drainage works 
were completed. 

The new headquarters offices for the Agricultural Department, 
financed from the same fund, were completed and occupied. A 
second bungalow was also completed for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as also was one for the Geological Department, both in Zomba. 
At the Tea Research Station, Mlanje, the laboratory buildings, 
offices, and store were completed and taken into use. 

A dipping tank was built in the Chiradzulu district for the 
Veterinary Department. ‘The initial scheme for a piped water 
supply for Zomba and also the dam on Zomba Plateau for the con- 
servation of water for Zomba generally were completed. 

The installation of a water-borne sanitation scheme in Zomba 
was proceeded with and at the end of the year 27 official quarters 
were completed and work was in progress at 19 others. 
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As regards road work financed from the Hast African Guaranteed 
Loan, the substitution of permanent reinforced concrete bridges 
for timber structures on the main roads was continued and various 
capital improvements were executed. The principal work was the 
completion of the new road from Lilongwe to the rail head at 
Salima which was opened for traffic in April. A portion of the 
inter-territorial road connecting Nzimba and Mbeya was re-alligned 
via the Njakwa Gorge and will be opened for traffic in 1935. 


XTI.—JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


The courts of the Protectorate consist of the High Court, with 
jurisdiction over all persons and over all matters in the Protec- 
torate and courts subordinate thereto. There are also native 
courts, which are supervised by the Provincial Commissioners. 

Subordinate courts are nominally of the first, second and third 
class with differentiated powers of trial of natives and non-natives, 
the trial of non-natives being reserved in certain matters to courts 
of the first and second classes. 

There is, however, at present no court of the first class as Pro- 
vincial Commissioners do not hold warrants as Magistrates and the 
court of the first class presided over by a Town Magistrate no longer 
sits, as the post was abolished for reasons of economy. The second 
and third class courts are presided over by the District and Assistant 
District Commissioners of each district. 

Subordinate courts have the power to commit serious cases for 
trial to the High Court but this is seldom done except in cases 
which present obvious difficulties. Subordinate courts of the second 
class may try murder and manslaughter cases in which natives are 
defendants under the procedure laid down in section 202 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, enacted in 1929. Under that procedure 
the Magistrate sits with 3 native assessors and generally tries these 
cases without the preliminary inquiry which may be held under 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. Before the accused can be found 
guilty or not guilty the Magistrate must forward a copy of the pro- 
ceedings to the Attorney-General with a memorandum setting forth 
his conclusions and the opinions of the assessors. The Attorney- 
General can then direct that further evidence be taken or that the 
case be transferred to the High Court for trial, or if satisfied with 
the trial in the subordinate court he submits a copy of the record to 
the High Court together with a memorandum of his conclusions. 
The High Court can then give such directions as it considers neces- 
sary and finally if it is ‘‘ satisfied that the evidence so permits shall 
direct the magistrate to enter a finding of not guilty and to dis- 
charge the accused from custody or to enter a finding of guilty 
ahd pass sentence accordingly ’’. And every such sentence shall be 
subject to confirmation by the Judge. When sentence of death is 
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passed the accused must be informed of his right to appeal to His 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa within 30 days. 
In non-native cases of the graver crimes the accused is tried, after 
a preliminary inquiry, before the High Court sitting either with 
assessors or with a jury, according to the origin of the accused. 

In civil matters, courts of the first, second and third class have 
jurisdiction over Europeans and Asiatics in all matters in which 
the amount or value in dispute does not exceed £100, £50 or £25 
respectively. ‘‘ Courts of the first and second class may subject to 
the provisions of article 20 of the British Central Africa Order in 
Council, 1902, try any native civil case and courts of the third class 
may subject as above and subject to the provisions of section 13 (of 
the Courts Ordinance—Cap. 3 R.L.N.) try any such case’”’. 
Section 13 reserves certain cases ‘‘ of such importance as not to 
fall under the head of mere district discipline ’’ to courts of the 
first or second class or the High Court, unless the Governor shall 
otherwise direct. 

Native courts were established in 1933 to exercise over natives 
such jurisdiction as the Governor may by warrant under his hand 
authorize a Provincial Commissioner by his warrant to confer upon 
the court. Certain territorial limits are set by the Ordinance and 
certain subjects are reserved to other courts. For offences against 
native law and custom they may impose a fine or may order 
imprisonment or both ‘‘ or may inflict any punishment authorized 
by native law or custom, provided that such punishment is not 
repugnant to natural justice and humanity and the fine or other 
punishment shall in no case be excessive but shall always be pro- 
portioned to the nature and circumstances of the case ’’. 

Appeals from these courts lie to District Commissioners, Pro- 
vincial Commissioners and ultimately to the High Court. 

From subordinate courts (i.e. District Commissioners and 
Assistant District Commissioners) an appeal lies to the High 
Court (except in cases tried under the provisions of section 202 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code when the appeal is to His Majesty’s 
Court of Appeal for Hastern Africa). 

In addition supervision over subordinate courts is exercised by 
the High Court through monthly returns. The Judge in revision 
may make any order which the justice of the case may require. 

If possible, the Judge visits every subordinate court in the Pro- 
tectorate at least once a year, inspecting the court books and files 
and the prisons, and discussing points of law arising out of the 
cases tried by the Magistrate. 


Police. 


The establishment of the Police Force consists of thirteen 
European officers, two European Assistant Inspectors, three Asian 
Sub-Inspectors, and 496 Africans. 

European Officers and Asian Sub-Inspectors are stationed only 
in the more important settled areas of the Southern Province. In 
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all other districts the African police are under the direction of the 
Administrative Officers. 

The headquarters of the Force is at Zomba, where there is a 
Training Depot, a Criminal Investigation Department, including a 
Central Finger-print Bureau, and an Immigration Department. A 
Passport Office is also maintained at headquarters. 

Serious crime has not shown any tendency to increase during the 
last year, but assaults have been more numerous, This is attributed 
to the excessive amount of beer drinking owing to exceptionally 
heavy crops in the Southern Province. 

The number of cases reported to the police in the more settled 
districts of this Province was eight less than the previous year, the 
total being 2,470. Offences against the person were 244 or 9-87 per 
cent. of the cases reported, and offences against property were 956 
or 38-70 per cent. The number of true cases of murder was 
eighteen, as compared with nineteen in the previous year. 

The declared value of property reported stolen was £1,798 of 
which £617 was recovered by the police. The percentage of property 
recovered was 34.31. 

Prisons, ; 

The established prisons consist of a central prison at Zomba for 
the detention of Europeans, Asians, and long-sentence and recidivist 
Africans, and twenty-one district prisons, situated at the head- 
quarters of each district, for short-sentence non-recidivist Africans. 

The central prison is supervised by a European Superintendent 
with a Deputy Superintendent and Gaoler to assist him. The 
warder staff is composed of Africans. The accommodation con- 
sists of a section for Europeans of five single cells, only one of 
which is completed, and contains sixteen wards accommodating 
twelve prisoners each and ten wards for eight prisoners each. The 
other block when finished will contain fifty single cells. There is 
a separate hospital building with isolation section situated outside 
the main wall of the prison. These consist of one ward and four 
single cells for lepers, one ward and four cells for venereal cases 
and two wards and four cells for infectious cases. In addition there 
are two wards for new admissions, and a female section containing 
one ward and four cells. 

Male adult prisoners are classified as follows :— 

Section I.—Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term of three years and upwards. 

Section IJ.—Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term of less than three years. 


Prisoners in each section are graded as follows according to their 
character and antecedents, so far as these can be ascertained :— 
Grade A.—Not previously convicted for serious crime and 
not habitually criminal. 
Grade B.—Previously so convicted or habitually criminal and 
of corrupt habits (recidivist grade). 
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At present the accommodation of the prison will not permit of 
prisoners in A and B grades being kept separate. 


Technical training is given in the prison shops and comprises car- 
pentry, tinsmithery, tailoring, shoemaking, etc. 


The older type of district prisons mostly consist of association 
wards, but all new prisons are being built to a standard plan on 
modern lines. These prisons are under the supervision of Adminis- 
trative or Police Officers, the African staff consisting of either 
warders or policemen. 


The admissions to prisons during 1934 were 18 Asians and 7,946 
Africans. The increase over the previous year was 15 Asians and 
2,875 Africans. The daily average number of persons in all prisons 
was 1,329-25. 

The general health of the prisoners has been good. The number 
of admissions to hospital was 846 and the daily average on the sick 
list 39-79. The total number of deaths was 20 and the death- 
rate per 1,000, 2-20 of the total prison population. Executions 
numbered nine. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION, 


The following are the more important Ordinances passed by the 
Legislative Council during the year 1934 :— 


No. 1. The Motor Traffic Ordinance, 1934, combines in one 
comprehensive Ordinance all matters relating to the user of roads 
by motor vehicles. Provision is made for the licensing of public 
service and goods vehicles, and for compulsory third party insur- 
ance. The part dealing with insurance has not yet been applied, 
but will come into operation when’ the Governor is satisfied that 
the required insurance can be effected at reasonable rates. 


No. 6. The Tobacco Cess Ordinance, 1934, permits of the form- 
ing of a fund into which will be paid the proceeds of the tax to 
be levied on tobacco exported from the Protectorate. The fund 
will be appropriated to the exclusive use of the tobacco industry. 


No. 7. The Loans Recovery Ordinance, 1934, empowers the Court 
to re-open a moneylending transaction if the Court is satisfied that 
a harsh and unconscionable bargain has been made. 


No. 9. The Native Hut and Poll Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1934. This Ordinance provides for the payment of taxes in kind in 
proclaimed districts. It also limits the period during which a 
widow is exempt from taxation and advances the date on which 
imprisonment may be awarded for non-payment of tax. 


No. 12. The Purchase of Native Produce Ordinance, 1934, 
empowers the Governor in Council to order that in certain pro- 
claimed districts cash must be paid for specified agricultural pro- 
duce grown by and purchased from natives. 
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No. 14. The Natives Hut and Poll Tax (Amendment No. 2) 
Ordinance, 1934, imposes an obligation to pay poll tax on all natives 
who reside in the Protectorate and on all visiting natives who obtain 
employment in the Protectorate. 


No. 16. The Cotton Ordinance, 1934, was enacted in order to 
ensure that the cotton produced in the Protectorate would be of 
the best quality. The legislation controls the cotton industry in 
Nyasaland. 


No. 17. The Tea Ordinance, 1934, was designed to restrict the 
production of tea in the Protectorate, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of an international restriction scheme embracing certain 
Eastern and the East African tea producing countries. The purpose 
of the scheme is the improvement of the price of tea. 


No. 18. The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 1934, amends 
the Penal Code in accordance with the recommendations made by 
the Law Officers of the East African Dependencies at their Con- 
ference in 1933. Experience had shown that the Codes of the 
dependencies could with advantage be amended. 


No. 19. The Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1934. The remarks on Ordinance No. 18 are applicable to this 
Ordinance. 


No. 21. The Sentence of Death (Expectant Mothers) Ordinance, 
1934, provides for sentence of imprisonment for life being passed 
upon a woman convicted of an offence punishable with death if the 
accused is found to be pregnant. 

No. 22. The Infanticide Ordinance, 1934, provides for the con- 
viction and punishment of a woman found guilty of the murder 
of her newly born child in circumstances which show that at the time 
of committing the offence she had not fully recovered from the 
effect of giving birth to the child. Section 2 instructs the Court 
to convict of the offence of infanticide and to pass sentence as if 
the accused had been found guilty of manslaughter. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue and expenditure for the past three years was as 
follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ 
1932... ae ga wat 530,931 505,800 
1933... os at a 541,181 528,361 
1934... ar ‘a hee 560,552 571,674 


Loans in aid of the Trans-Zambesia Railway Annuities, and 
grants from the Colonial Development Fund are included under 
revenue, while under expenditure are also included disbursements 
in respect of the same services. ; 
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Public Debt. 
The public debt of the Protectorate on 31st December, 1934, 
amounted to £4,980,322, made up as follows :— 
& 

Redemption of Railway Subsidy Lands .... 126,960 
East Africa Protectorates Loan, 1915-1920 ... 88,220 

Trans - Zambesia Railway Guarantee and 
Annuities 1,245,142 
Nyasaland 44 per cent. Guaranteed Loan... 2,000,000 
Nyasaland 3 per cent. Guaranteed Loan ... 1,570,000 
Total ».., £4,980,322 

Taxation. 
The main heads of taxation, together with their yields, were :— 
£ 
Customs ... ee ae ar Be 127 887 
Road and River Dues oe es 4 yah 2,974 
Hut Taxes sh a we a oes 129,562 
Income Tax oe wed A Sine 14,547 
Non-Native Poll Tax Pas Be as we 4,498 
Licences ... ee wee Pa esa 25 ,486 
Customs. 


Duties are imposed under the Customs Ordinance, 1906, and 
during 1934 they were distributed as under :— 

Import Duty.—Table 1. Specified duties on motor vehicles, 
matches, cement, sugar, wines and spirits, soap, ales, beers, 
tobacco, umbrellas, cotton piece-goods, etc. 

Table 2. 33 per cent. ad valorem on secondhand clothing and 
perfumed spirits, 

Table 3. 28 per cent. on luxury articles, e.g., firearms, 
jewellery, silks, etc. 

Table 4. 18 per cent. ad valorem on necessities and articles 
of common use, e.g., provisions, etc. 

Table 5. 20 per cent. ad valorem on articles not otherwise 
specifically charged under other Tables. 

Table 6. 8 per cent. ad valorem on articles of an industrial 
nature, e.g., machinery, packing materials, etc. 

Road, River, and Wharfage Dues.—These were abolished in 
April and merged into import duties. 


Export Duty.—A cess of 1}d. per 100 lb. on all unmannfactured 
tobacco grown in the Protectorate and exported therefrom was 
imposed with effect from 1st April, 1931, at the request of the 
Nyasaland Tobacco Association. The proceeds are earmarked to 
meet the subscription of the Association to the British Empire 
Tobacco Producers’ Federation. 
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Hor Tax. 


A hut tax of 6s., if paid before the end of September in each 
year, and 9s. if paid thereafter, is payable by every native owning or 
occupying a hut. The tax is payable in respect of each hut owned. 
Exemption is granted in respect of widows and any other person 
who on account of age, disease or other physical disability is unable 
to find the means wherewith to pay the tax. District Commissioners 
may also, subject to the general or special directions of the Governor, 
exempt from the payment of the whole or any part of the tax any 
person who produces satisfactory evidence that owing to economic 
conditions he is unable to pay. 

Every adult male native not liable to hut tax who has resided in 
the Protectorate for a period of twelve months prior to the com- 
mencement of the year is required to pay a poll tax equivalent to 
the tax on one hut. 

The tax is imposed by the Native Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance, 
1926, as amended. 


Incomg Tax. 


Every non-native adult male is required to pay income tax as 
imposed by the Income Tax Ordinance, 1925, as amended, subject 
to certain abatements and allowances. 

No tax is payable on incomes of £300 and under and, in the case 
of a married man, on £600 and under. There are also allowances 
for children and insurance. Companies are taxed at the rate of 
2s. 6d. in the pound, subject to relief in respect of double Empire 
tax. 

A poll tax of £2 is imposed on every adult non-native male by 
the Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance of 1928. 


LicENCEs. 


These are imposed under various ordinances and consist of the 
following, the collection during 1934 being shown against each :— 


£& 

Arms and ammunition Bee or ks 872 
Bankers ... ie an we a ish 120 
Bicycles ... te Aste wee ee oF 1,266 
Bonded warehouse i eee cas — 70 
Game... dit er nee Bos wy 337 
Hawkers wee fe ee eke ae 49 
Liquor... ES: tes Sey aes bi 948 
Miscellaneous... oe a me v5 ,702 
Tobacco ... me te ae a .. 1,296 
Trading . 10,511 
og : 138 
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XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lands and Survey. 

There was little demand for leases of Crown Land during 1934, 
only 9 leases with a total acreage of 1,454 acres being registered as 
compared with 19 leases totalling 6,702 acres in 1933 and 8 leases 
totalling 1,411 acres in 1932. Only one lease was advertised for 
sale by public auction and there was no bidding against the original 
applicant. 

Ten leases of Crown Land with a total acreage of 3,034 acres 
were determined either by surrender, expiry or re-entry. 

Forty-two yearly tenancy agreements for trading plots were 
issued and 60 cancelled, as against corresponding figures of 69 and 
158 for 1933. 

Thirty surveys aggregating 6,495 acres were completed during 
the year and in addition 37 miles of roads were traversed and seven 
aeroplane landing grounds surveyed and contoured. 

Mining, ’ 

Considerable activity in prospecting for gold occurred and 43 
prospecting licences were issued during the year, but no discovery 
of any importance was reported. There were 83-05 ounces of fine 
gold with a total value of £580 18s. 7d. exported through the 
agency of the local banks. 

Operations were commenced on the corundum deposits in the 
Central Shire district and a sample shipment was sent to America. 


Immigration. 

The Chief Commissioner of Police is the Principal Immigration 
Officer to whom all other Officers and Inspectors of Police, as well 
as certain District Commissioners and Customs Officers, act as 
assistants. 

The ports of entry are :—Port Herald, Mwanza, Chileka, Fort 
Manning, Fort Johnston, Karonga, Mzimba, Dedza, Ncheu, and 
Chikwawa. 

All persons arriving in the Protectorate must report to an immi- 
gration officer and satisfy him that they are not prohibited 
immigrants. They should be in possession of passports or other 
documentary evidence of identity and nationality. 

Prohibited immigrants are persons previously convicted of serious 
crime or suffering from infectious, contagious, or mental disease, or 
those likely to be dangerous to peace and good order or likely to 
become a public charge. 

The following persons, if known to the immigration officer or 
if their identity is otherwise established, are permitted to enter the 
Protectorate without further formality :—members of His Majesty’s 
regular naval or military forces; persons accredited to the Protec- 
torate by or under the authority of the Imperial or of any foreign 
government ; persons domiciled in the Protectorate and not other- 
wise prohibited from entry; and the wives and children of such 
persons. 
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Other non-native immigrants must be prepared to make a deposit 
of £100 or to produce some other acceptable security from a person 
known to be of sound financial standing. This rule is strictly con- 
strued when dealing with persons, other than those who are on a 
temporary visit, who are in an impecunious condition and liable 
to become a public charge. 

The number of non-native persons who have entered the Protec- 
torate, including returning residents and persons in transit, during 
the past five years is :— 

1930. 1931. 1982. 1933. 1934. 
Europeans .. 1,108 2,112 38,149 3,507 8,474 
Asians... ote 542 791 928 1,295 1,342 

Immigrants arrived in the Protectorate during 1934 by the 
following means :— 

By Air. By Rail. By Road: By Water. 


Europeans ie 250 832 2,392 4 
Asians ... an _— 232 1,110 — 
Publicity. 


In 1934, Government voted a sum of £800 for publicity purposes. 
The greater part of this amount was spent in publicity articles in 
the South Africa and Rhodesian newspapers. These articles 
elicited a large number of enquiries and requests for publicity litera- 
ture. Illustrated articles on Nyasaland were published in the 
Special Empire Travel Number of the Times and in a special 
Rhodesian and East African Supplement of the Financial Times. 

A new publicity brochure is in course of preparation and will be 
published early in 1935. It will contain many illustrations and 
articles regarding travel facilities, hotels and garages, game shooting, 
and fishing, and an abundance of other information of a general 
character. 

The cost of a visitor's full game licence has been reduced from £50 
to £15 as it was felt that the comparatively small amount of game 
and the number of species in Nyasaland—compared, that is, with the 
nig in adjoining territories—did not warrant so heavy a licence 
ee. 

Rest houses for travellers have been erected on the Great North 
Road at Mzimba and Fort Hill. They are simply but adequately 
furnished with bedding, crockery, etc., to accommodate four persons. 

The number of visitors to Nyasaland during the year amounted to 
some 2,100. Figures for the previous four years are as follows :— 


LOBOS Rate daw ern kan enn 548 
19510 re ee a ke a eT 
1999 cr assy Pcety ctr ae, Sep SLIT 
1933. 1,959 


It is considered by the Publicity Committee that their campaign of 
1934 has met with a good measure of success and that Nyasaland, 
and in particular the Lake, is fast becoming recognized as a popular 
holiday resort by residents in the Union of South Africa and the 
Rhodesias. 
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APPENDIX. 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Title of Publication. 
Nyasaland Government Gazette. 


(Subscription to the Govern- 


ment Gazette includes the 
free issue of all legislation 
enacted during the year.) 


Orders in Council, 
Proclamations and 
Government Legislative 
Measures. Annual 
Volume. 

Law Reporte, Vol. IU, 
1927-1933. 

Index to Ordinances, 
August, 1933. 

Annual Departmental seen 
Agriculture sae 
Education 
Financial ... 
Forestry... : 
Geological Survey 
Medical... ny 
Native Affairs 
Police a2 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Prisons... ee 
Trade, External ... 
Veterinary 


Agriculture. 
Tobacco Culture (Hornby). 


Handbook on Cotton and 
Tobacco Cultivation in 
Nyasaland (McCall). 


Report on Tea Cultivation 
and its Development in 
Nyasaland (Mann). 

Native Agricultural Com- 
mittee Report, 1930. 

Bulletins (New Series). 
No. 1—Tea Research and 
Tea Advertising. 
No. 2—Virus Diseases of 
Tobacco. 

No. 3—Tea Yellows Dis- 

sease, 

No. 4—Tea Growing in 

Nyasaland. 


Published 


Price. 


7s. 


6d. 


Cost of 
Postage 
to U.K. 


Where obtainable. 


ls. 6d. Crown Agente for the 


per annum. per annum. 


Prices and Postages 
variable. 
3s. 6d. 3d. 
38. 6d. 3d. 
2s. 6d. 2d. 
28. 6d. 2d. 
28. 6d. 2d. 
1s. Od. 2d. 
Is. Od. 2d. 
4s. Od. 2d. 
2s. 6d. 2d. 
1s. Od. 2d. 
1s. Od. 2d. 
1s. Od. 2d. 
2s. 6d. 2d. 
1s. Od. 2d. 
3s. 6d. 3d. 
5s. Od. 3d. 
2s. 6d. 2d. 
6d. 2d. 
€ : 
: & 
5 3 
§ 


Colonies, 4, Millbank, 
London. 
Government Printer, 
Zomba. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Director of Agriculture, 
Zomba. 

Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 4, Millbank, 
London. 

Government Printer, 
Zomba. 

Government Printer, 
Zomba. 


do. 


Director of Agriculture, 
Zomba. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


All Publications Post Free in Nyasaland. 





Title of Publication. 


Bulletins (New Series)—cont. 
No. 5—Mosquito Bug the 
Cause of Stem 

Canker of Tea. 


*No. 6—Proceedings of the 
First and Second 


culture. 

*No. 7—Proceedings of the 
First and Second 
Meetings of the 
Fertilizers  Sub- 
Committee of the 
Nyasaland 
Tobacco Associa- 
tion. 

No. 8—Citrus Fruit Pros- 
pects in Nyasa- 
land. 


No. 9—Climate of Central 
Nyasaland. 

*No. 10—Proceedings of the 
Third Meeting of 
the Board of 
Agriculture. 

No. 11—Denudation and 
Soil Erosion in 
Nyasaland. 

No.12—The Rices of 
Northern Nyasa- 
land. 

No. 13—A Short History 
of Tea Planting in 
Nyasaland. 


Practical Handbook of 
Water Supply (Dixey). 
Water Supply Paper No.3— 
Weirs, Dams and Reser- 
voirs for Estate Pur- 


poses. 

Water Supply Paper No. 4 
—Water Supply Condi- 
tions of Country tra- 
versed by proposed Rail- 
way Extension to Lake 
Nyasa (1929). 

Ground Water Investiga- 
tions by Geophysical 
Methods. 
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Published 
Price. 


Limited Circulation. 


21s. Od. 
1s. Od. 


1s. Od. 


1s. Od. 


Cost of 
Postage 
to U.K. 


No Charge. 


Is. Od. 
2d. 


2d. 


2d. 
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Where obtainable. 


Director of Agriculture, 
Zomba. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


Government Printer, 
Zomba. 

Director of Geological Sur- 
vey, Zomba. 


do. 


do. 


All Publications Post Free in Nyasaland. 
* Bulletins for local issue only. 
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Title of Publication. 


Geology—cont. 

Bulletin No. 3—The Lime- 
stone Resources of Nyasa- 
land. 

Bulletin No. 4—The Port- 
land Cement Clays of 
Lake Malombe. 

The Physiography,Geology, 
and Mineral Resources of 
Nyasaland. 

The Physiography of the 
Shire Valley. 

The Bauxite Deposits of 
Nyasaland. 

The Coal Deposits of the 
Sumbu Area. 

The Distribution of Popu- 
lation in Nyasaland. 

Also reprints of various 
papers on the Geology 
of Nyasaland, of which 
a list is obtainable upon 
application to the Direc- 
tor of Geological Survey. 


Other Government Publications. 
2s. Od. 


Nyasaland Annual Report 


Handbook of Nyasaland, 
1932. 


Nyasaland Blue Books ... 
The Census Reports of the 
Nyasaland Protectorate, 
1911, 1921, 1926, 1931. 
Native Education Confer- 
ence Report, 1927. 
Finance Commission 
Report, 1924. 
Road Guide, 1932 
Mechanization and Main- 
tenance of Earth Roads. 
Post Office Guide and 
Directory, 1934. 
Telephone Directory 
Publicity Brochure 


Published 


Price. 


2s. 


Is. 


1s. 


Is. 
Is. 
1s. 
Is. 


Is. 


6d. 


0d. 


REREER EE 


Cost of 
Postage 
to U.K. 


3d. 


2d. 


RE B EE PB 


Where obtainable. 


Director of Geological 
Survey, Zomba. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, 


Kingsway, London. 
Secretariat, Zomba. 
Crown Agents for the 

Colonies, 4, Millbank, 

London. 
Government Printer, 

Zomba. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
Director of Public Works, 
Zomba. 
Postmaster General,Zomba. 


do. 
Director of 
Zomba. 


Publicity, 


All Publications Post Free in Nyasaland. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





MIGRATION. 

Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Departmental 

Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 

MALTA. : 

Report of Royal Cummission, 1931. (Cmd. 3993.] 3a. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 

Minutes of Evidence. [Colonia] No. 68.} 5s. (58. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 

Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717.] 2s.-(2s. 2d.). 


Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.] 48. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 


adopted by the Imperial Conference). [Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (33d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 

Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (2a. 2d.). 

i agbendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 

Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (38. 4d.). 

Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 

in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 
[Cmd. 4235.] 1a. 6d. (18. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (28. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. [Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March. 1933. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 32. 6d. (38. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
[Cmd. 4114.] 26. 6d. (28. 9d.). 


MALAYA. 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276.]} 1s. (1s, 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Cmd. 4084.] 4s. 6d. (48. 10d.). 
WEST INDIES. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


Swaziland lies between the eastern slopes of the Drakensberg 
mountains, which form the eastern border of the Transvaal, and 
the low-lying lands of Northern Zululand and Portuguese East 
Africa. 

It is bounded on the north, west, and south by the Transvaal, 
and on the east by Portuguese territory and Tongaland, now part 
of the Natal Province, and is about the size of Wales, its area being 
6,704 square miles. A little more than one-third of the territory is 
native area and the remainder is owned by Europeans. 

The territory is divided geographically into three longitudinal 
regions, roughly of equal breadth, running from north to south, 
and known locally as the high, middle and low or bush veld. The 
high veld portion adjoining the eastern Transvaal consists of moun- 
tains, part of the Drakensberg range. These mountains rise in 
parts to an altitude of over 5,000 feet. The middle veld is about 
2,000 feet lower, while the bush veld, bounded on the east by the 
Ubombo mountains, has a height of from 300 to 1,000 feet. 





* In this Report the Financial Statements, which are for the year ended 3lst 
March, 1935, are preliminary and not completely audited. All other details are 


for the calendar year 1934. 
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Climate. 


. Both the rainfall and the temperature vary considerably with the 
altitude of the meteorological stations, which are under the control 
of the Chief Meteorologist of the Union Government. The average 
rainfall at two stations was :— 


Mbabane (3,800 feet)—54-78 inches over 32 years, 
Bremersdorp (2,175 feet)—35-42 inches over 31 years. 


The mean maximum and minimum temperatures were 73:1 Fahr. 
and 51-2 Fahr. respectively, at Mbabane and 91 Fahr. and 58 
Fahr. respectively at Bremersdorp. 


History. 


The Swazis are akin to the Zulu and other tribes of the south- 
eastern littoral. Up to about 100 years ago they occupied the 
country just north of the Pongola river, but a hostile Chief in their 
vicinity forced them farther north, and under Chief Sobhuza they 
then occupied the territory now known as Swaziland. This Chief, 
who died in 1839, was succeeded by Mswazi II. The further order 
of succession has been Ludonga, Mbandeni, and Bhunu, whose son, 
Sobhuza IT, was installed as Paramount Chief in 1921 after a long 
minority, during which his grandmother, Labotsibeni, acted as 
Regent. 

The many concessions granted by Mbandeni necessitated some form 
of European control, notwithstanding that the independence of the 
Swazis had been guaranteed in the Conventions of 1881 and 1884 
entered into between the Government of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria and the Government of the South African Republic. 
In 1890, soon after the death of Mbandeni, a Provisional Govern- 
ment was established representative of the Swazis, and of the 
British and South African Republic Governments. In 1894, under 
a Convention between the British and the South African Republic 
Governments, the latter was given powers of protection and adminis- 
tration, without incorporation, and Swaziland continued to be 
governed under this form of control until the outbreak of the Boer 
War in 1899. 

In 1902, after the conclusion of hostilities in the Transvaal, a 
Special Commissioner took charge, and, under an Order in Council 
(1903), the Governor of the Transvaal administered the territory, 
through a local officer until the year 1907, when, under an Order in 
Council (1906), the High Commissioner assumed control and estab- 
lished the present form of administration. Prior to this, steps had 
been taken for the settlement of the concessions and their partition 
between the concessionaires and the natives. The boundaries of 
the mineral concessions were also defined and all monopoly conces- 
sions were expropriated. Title to property is therefore now clear. 
In this connexion a case brought by the Paramount Chief. was dis- 
missed, on appeal, by the Privy Council (1926). 

88353 A2 
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IT.—GOVERNMENT. 


By an Order in Council dated 1st Decemher, 1906, Swaziland 
was placed directly under the control of the High Commissioner for 
South Africa, and a Proclamation was issued in March, 1907 (the 
Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907), providing for the 
appointment of a Resident Commissioner, a Government Secretary, 
and Assistant Commissioners, and the establishment of a Police 
Force. 


The Resident Commissioner exercises such administration and 
control, and is invested with all such powers, authorities, and 
jurisdiction as are conferred upon him by the said Proclamation, 
or any other law, or by the terms of his commission, subject always 
to the directions and instructions of the High Commissioner. 


Advisory Council. 


An elected Advisory Council, representative of the Furopeans, 
was established in 1921, to advise the Administration on European 
affairs. The territory is divided into two electoral divisions, one 
north and the other south of the Great Usutu River. 

The fifth Council was elected in 1932, and consists of five members 
for South Swaziland, and four members for North Swaziland. 
Meetings of this Council are held at least twice a year. 


A committee of the Council, consisting of four members, two from 
each electoral division, meets whenever convened by the Resident 
Commissioner himself or by him at the request of any two members. 
This Committee advises on any important matters which may arise 
from time to time between the usual meetings of the Council. 


Native Council. 


The Council is composed of the Indunas of the nation under the 
presidency of the Induna of the Paramount Chief’s kraal. They 
advise the Paramount Chief on administrative and judicial affairs 
of State. Meetings of the Council with the Resident Commissioner 
are held from time to time. 


Meetings of District Officials with Native Chiefs. 


The regular monthly meetings between District Officers and 
Native Chiefs and their followers give an opportunity for discussing 
difficulties and have established a good understanding between the 
Administration and the natives. 


Advisory Committees on Townships. 


Meetings of these bodies are held monthly. The Committees are 
elected by the owners of stands in the various townships. The 
Assistant Commissioner or Deputy Assistant Commissioner presides. 
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School Advisory Committees. 


Members are elected for any public school by parents resident in 
Swaziland who, at the time of election, have one or more children 
on the roll of such school. When convenient one Committee may 
be elected to represent two or more schools situated in the same 
‘district. The Committees have certain powers and duties in 
connexion with compulsory education under Proclamation No. 7 of 
1920. 


School Boards. 


The members of these Boards consist of members of School 
Committees in the district, each school Committee having the right 
to elect one of its members to be on such a Board. The Assistant 
Commissioner or Deputy Assistant Commissioner of the district is 
the chairman. The duties of Boards are laid down in the Com- 
pulsory Education Proclamation (No. 7 of 1920). They advise the 
Administration in all matters connected with the provision of 
schools and school accommodation in each district and on other 
educational matters affecting Europeans. 


III.— POPULATION. 


No census of the population has been held since May, 1921. The 
figures were then :— 





Europeans ... — ie axe By oils 2,205 
Natives (Bantu) ... Se nee «110,295 
Coloured (other than Bantu) so ee et 451 

Total ... 9... we :112,951 





The population is now estimated to be :— 
Male. Female. Total. 


Europeans or one eee 1,390 1,440 2,830 
Natives (Bantu) «58,910 64,090 123,000 
Coloured (Genet than Bantu) . 400 320 720 
Indians ... _ oes 10 —_ 10 





60,710 65,850 126,560 


About 83 per cent. of the Bantu population reside in native areas 
and about 17 per cent. on European owned land. 

No statistics are available with regard to the nationality of the 
European races. 

There is no registration of births or deaths of the Bantu popula- 
tion. Registration of native marriages was introduced during the 
year. 
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Amongst the European population there were :— 


(a) Births... one ies ... 78 or 27-53 per 1,000. 
(6) Marriages... oe ee .. 26 or 12 per 1,000. 
(c) Deaths... : 20 or 7-06 per 1,000. 


(a) Infantile mortality (Death-rate 
under one year) : .. 8 or -046 per 1,000 of 
European population. 
(e) European Emigrants... ... 58 or 20-47 per 1,000 of 
European population. 

(f) European Immigrants ... ... 89 or 31-42 per 1,000 of 
European population. 


IV.—HEALTH. 
Administration. 


The European medical staff consisted of the Principal Medical 
Officer, two Government Medical Officers, two doctors (subsidized), 
three hospital assistants and dispensers and five female nurses. 


The native staff consisted of seven male nurses, eight female 
nurses, three male orderlies, two laundresses, and two cooks. 


Financial. 


The total revenue earned by the Medical Department was 
£510 18s. 2d. The expenditure was £13,827. 


Public Health. 


It can safely be said that 1934 was a healthy year. There was 
no serious outbreak of infectious disease, the annual outbreak of 
aestivo-autumnal malaria was much less than that of the two 
previous years, and the incidence of general diseases was not above 
the average. 

General Diseases.—The outstanding feature of chest complaints 
is the amount of asthma. Bronchitis is fairly prevalent in the cold 
and wet parts of the country, and a few cases of pneumonia occur. 
Chronic rheumatism is very common, but rheumatic fever is seldom 
seen so there is little organic cardiac trouble due to this. 

The most common disease is gastro-enteritis due to improper 
food, poor cooking and lack of cleanliness. Kidney troubles, 
especially pyelitis, are fairly common ; schistosomiasis is the cause 
of many of these. 

Communicable Diseases—Mosquito or Insect-borne.—The annual 
epidemic of malaria was much less than that of either of the two 
preceding years and very few deaths resulted from it. There were 
more cases than usual of what is known in South Africa as “ tick- 
bite fever.” This is a Rickittsea disease of the typhus type. It is 
caused by the bite of the larval forms of certain ticks. 
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Infectious diseases —Nineteen cases of enteric were reported from 
the Southern District, thirteen from the Central and only one from 
the Northern. This does not represent the actual number of cases, 
but it certainly represents a large proportion of the total number. 


The incidence of amoebic dysentery remains about the same, but 
it is certain that hospital returns do not give an adequate indication 
of the prevalence of the disease. The Medical Officer of the 
Southern District at one time made a microscopic examination of a 
series of cases complaining of abdominal symptoms whether there 
was a history of dysentery or not, and found the Entamoeba Coli 
present in quite a number of cases. 


Diphtheria is rare, but two proved cases were admitted into the 
Hlatikulu hospital. 


An increase in the incidence of syphilis is reported from the 
Central and Southern Districts. There is undoubtedly a diminu- 
tion of the increase in the Northern District, which is almost 
entirely a rural district in which the disease is less likely to spread, 
but probably the real reason is that a venereal disease clinic was 
established here some years before one came into being in any 
other part of the country. There was an epidemic of measles 
during the year. It started in the extreme north and gradually 
spread to the Central District. The disease itself was not more 
serious than usual, but in many cases it was followed by gastro- 
enteritis which caused far more deaths than the original disease. 


A few cases of alastrium were reported from the Central District. 


Helminthic Diseases.—Teaniasis and ascariasis are very common 
at all altitudes under 3,500 feet. Many natives undergo treatment, 
but there are so many infected streams that fresh infections and 
re-infections are constantly occurring, and there is no appreciable 
diminution in the number of cases. Two cases of Schistosomiasis 
Mansom were found in the Central District. 


Hygiene and Sanitation. 


Mosquito and Insect-borne Diseases.—Malaria is practically the 
only insect-borne disease ; it is dealt with by free distribution of 
quinine to the natives through their chiefs, missionaries, police 
posts, schools, etc., in the affected areas. This free issue of quinine 
was only about 20 per cent. of the totals of the two preceding years. 


Epidemic and Helminthic Diseases—The water-borne diseases are 
well under control in the towns, but it is impossible to adopt general 
preventive measures amongst the natives. Fortunately the kraals 
are usually well apart and only a few get their water from each 
stream, so these diseases are not seriously prevalent. Tuberculosis 
presents a difficult problem. There is no doubt this disease is 
slowly but surely on the increase. 

33353 At 
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General Measures of Sanitation. 


Sewage disposal in the towns is by the bucket system and is, on 
the whole, satisfactory. The buckets are emptied every night, the 
contents being placed in trenches in a place approved by the Medical 
Officer. Refuse is collected regularly, deposited in pits and periodic- 
ally burned. 


The Mbabane water supply is unfiltered, and bacteriological 
analysis has proved that it is quite unfit for human consumption. 
The European section of the population never uses it except for 
watering gardens; their water for domestic purposes being drawn 
from three springs in different parts of the township. The water 
from these and from the supply to the native location have been 
tested, and in every case found to be remarkably free from bacterio- 
logical impurities. 

The sanitary arrangements in the towns are under the control of 
Town Inspectors who make regular inspections. 


School Hygiene. 


A medical report on all the European schools and school children 
was made during the year. The universal defect was dental caries, 
a very high percentage being reported from each school. There was 
a considerable number of cases of enlarged tonsils. In the Southern 
District the amount of dental caries is even greater than in the 
North, while in some parts, notably Hluti, many children had 
enlarged spleens and secondary anaemia due to chronic malaria. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


The only place at which there is a maternity and child welfare 
centre with a staff devoted entirely to that work is Bremersdorp. 
At the Government hospitals, dispensaries, etc., it can only be done 
as a part of the ordinary day’s work. That the native women 
appreciate the maternal side is shown by the yearly increasing 
number of those who come to the hospitals for their confinements 
and those who during the ante-natal period come for examination 
and advice. 


Child welfare work is more difficult, practically all the native 
children are breast-fed, but there is a pernicious national custom, 
followed by nearly every mother, of supplementing this from birth 
with sour porridge. This, with the flies and the generally insanitary 
conditions in and about the kraal are the cause of so much sickness, 
particularly enteritis in the first two years of life. 
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Hospitals, Dispensaries and Venereal Clinics. 


The work done at all three hospitals again exceeded that of the 
previous year. This was especially noticeable at the Hlatikulu 
hospital. 

At one time there were 42 native in-patients, although there are 
only 25 beds, and at another time nine European patients, although 
there are only three beds for Europeans. On many occasions 
tents had to be put in the hospital grounds for the accommodation 
of patients. Funds have been provided from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund for extensions to the hospital. 

The busiest of all the hospitals is the Raleigh Fitkin Memorial 
Hospital at Bremersdorp. It had the largest number of both in- 
patients and out-patients, the largest venereal disease clinic, a very 
busy maternal and child welfare centre and altogether does most 
valuable work in the centre and east of the country. 

Among in-patients the most common ailments treated were 
malaria, syphilis, gynoecological troubles, gastro-intestinal dis- 
orders and injuries of various kinds. Amongst the out-patients the 
most prevalent complaints were gynoecological troubles, gastro- 
intestinal disorders, skin diseases, especially scabies in children, 
chronic rheumatism, chest complaints, venereal diseases and minor 
injuries. 

A dispensary was opened at Goedgegun in the Southern District 
and put in charge of a European nurse. Another dispensary was 
started at Mahamba in place of the Wesleyan Mission Hospital 
which unfortunately had to close down. The Administration was 
fortunate in being able to retain, at any rate for some time, the 
services of the matron of the hospital who was put in charge of the 
dispensary. She has taken up maternity and child welfare work 
and started a class for the instruction of native women who attend 
to confinements in the kraals. Home nursing and first-aid classes 
were also started for adult women and senior school girls. 

During the year an innovation of a somewhat experimental 
nature was introduced in the form of medical outposts in charge of 
natives in areas far removed from hospitals or dispensaries. Two 
of them were opened during the year and a third one was: com- 
pleted and ready for opening early in 1935. To a certain extent 
they have proved successful; the sick in surrounding kraals are 
visited, and those who are seriously ill are sent to the nearest 
hospital ; instruction in proper feeding and care of children is given, 
and advice in regard to general hygiene, but that the natives expect 
more is shown by the fact that there is a very decided tendency for 
the sick who can manage it to wait for the fortnightly visit of a 
medical officer. As at the hospitals, a shilling is charged for advice 
and medicine, and there is no doubt that the natives are of the 
opinion that a shilling is too much for the help received, conse- 
quently when at all possible they wait for the visit of a medical 
officer. 

83353 AS 
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The venereal clinics continue to do an increasing amount of work, 
except in the Mbabane area, where the decrease in the number of 
cases reflects a decrease in the incidence of the disease in the 
Northern District. 

The following figures show the number of patients treated at the 
various centres throughout Swaziland :— 


In-patienis. Out-patienis. 
Government Institutions— 


Mbabane Hospital wh es 593 7,115 
Hlatikulu Hospital ae Bes 451 8,405 
Mankaiana Dispensary ... ase 7 3,356 
Goedgegun Dispensary (4 months) ~~ 1,031 


Mission Institutions— 
Bremersdorp Hospital... ave 820 11,130 
Mahamba Dispensary _late 








Mahamba Hospital 186 2,603 
Endingeni Dispensary ... oa 44 6,430 
Pigg’s Peak Dispensary ... oe 58 3,133 
Stegi Dispensary ce ne 63 1,613 

2,222 44,816 





Prisons and Asylums, 


Mental cases requiring institutional treatment are sent to the 
Union. At present there are 29 natives and 3 Europeans in institu- 
tions there, and as the natives cost 2s. 6d. per day and the Europeans 
4s. per day, their maintenance is a big item in the medical expendi- 
ture of the Territory. 

The health of the prisoners was excellent, but some of the gaols 
are very overcrowded. 


V.—HOUSING. 
Evropnans in Ursan AREAS. 


The promulgation of the Urban Areas Regulations in 1930 set a 
standard for new buildings. No buildings can be erected until the 
plans have been submitted to and approved by the Advisory 
Committees of the various townships. The result of this can be 
seen in the improved standard of new buildings. There are still 
many unsightly old buildings, of which some provided for European 
officials are of a poor type. At Mbabane and Hlatikulu most of the 
European Police live in wood and iron buildings which are very 
cold in winter and very hot in summer. In the urban areas, sani- 
tary arrangements are gocd and well controlled. 


Regular inspections are carried out by the Town Inspectors. 
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In recent years many excellent houses have been built on farms, 
but the poorer European classes, especially those on small holdings 
or squatting on large farms belonging to others, live in abject 
hovels, constructed of turf walls, earthen floors, and thatched roofs, 
The sanitary arrangements are defective, and in many cases non- 
existent. 

UnepucaTep Natives IN RuraL AREAS. 


So long as the native lives under native conditions, there is no 
such thing as overcrowding. Most of the natives live in huts of a 
beehive type. They consist of a wattle framework covered with 
thatch, the only opening being a very low door. The earthen 
floors are hammered and polished, and impervious to damp. Each 
married woman has her own hut, and in a kraal or collection of 
these huts, there are huts allotted to the youths and unmarried 
males, and others to the unmarried females above the age of 
puberty. 

A kraal usually consists of the huts of one man, his wives, his 
unmarried daughters and his sons, both married and unmarried, 
and the wives and children of married sons. 

That there is a considerable amount of ventilation is shown by 
the amount of smoke that can be seen passing through the thatch 
from the fire within. The huts, however, have the defect of not 
admitting sunlight, but as they are only used as sleeping places and 
shelters from the rain, and as every possible minute of the daylight 
is spent in the open, this is not a very great drawback. 

A regrettable change for the worse takes place when the native 
begins to rise a little in the social scale and to imitate European 
housing conditions. He then erects a small rectangular building of 
sun-dried bricks or of wattle and daub; the walls are too low; 
the floor is of earth and cannot be kept clean and is damp in wet 
weather ; the windows are small holes and frequently boarded over. 
These small buildings are divided into a living room and a sleeping 
room, both too small, and the inhabitants lie either on the damp 
earthen floor or on home-made wooden bedsteads under conditions 
far more liable to harbour biting insects than the polished im- 
pervious floor of the grass hut, the sleeping mat, and the blanket 
of the ordinary native. 

Two other points in favour of the grass hut are :—first, when the 


‘native for any reason, often the occurrence of an unusual amount 


of sickness in his kraal, wishes to move, this is a simple matter as 
he simply constructs new huts in another place; and second, as 
there is practically always a small fire in the sleeping huts, there is 
a certain amount of smoke and this keeps off the mosquitoes. 

The economic condition of ordinary natives is such that they 
cannot afford to build proper houses and, until they have attained 
such a condition and have learned how to build proper houses and 
live in them properly, they are much better off under their primitive 
tribal housing conditions. The natives make no effort to erect 
sanitary conveniences. 
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EvRaFRICANS IN Rurat AREAS, 


These are divided into those who prefer to live under European 
conditions and erect and occupy the same type of dwelling, and 
those who prefer to live in native areas under the same conditions 
as native peasants. 


Epvucatep Natives in URBAN AREAS. 


For the most part these natives live in the same kind of dwellings 
as the poorer whites and there are the same defects in the sanitary 
conditions. 


Housing of Wage-Earning Population. 


Europeans In Rurau AREAS. 


These represent approximately 5 per cent. of the total number of 
wage-earners, the remainder being natives. The housing of these 
wage-earners is usually of the same type as that of their masters— 
rooms with brick, stone or corrugated iron walls, roofed with corru- 
gated iron or thatch, with wooden, concrete or earthen floors, and 
furnished with enough doors and windows to give sufficient air and 
light. On the whole their quarters are fairly good. Generally 
there are no bathrooms provided for wage-earners. 


EvraFricans Iv Rurat AREAS. 


The housing for Eurafricans in rural areas is much the same as 
that for European wage-earners. 


EUROPEANS IN URBAN AREAS. 

In urban areas the housing is. generally of the same type as that 
described for rural areas. There are regulations in force dealing 
with sanitation and overcrowding in the case of all inhabitants, but 
bathroom accommodation is by no means general. 


Natives IN RuraL AREAS. 


The general rule is that native wage-earners live in huts of the 
same type as those in use in their home-dwellings. 


Natives In URBAN AREAS. 

The better educated native wage-earners prefer to live under 
European conditions and to erect and occupy the same type of 
house. It is, therefore, likely that the native hut will gradually 
disappear in urban areas. 


OWNERSHIP OF WAGE-EARNERS’ QUARTERS. 


In practically all cases the quarters are owned by the masters, 
but in a few cases the native servants sleep at their own kraals, 
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ACTION TOWARDS AMELIORATION. 


The enforcement of sanitary laws in urban areas,’ the spread of 
knowledge of hygiene in schools, and the example of European 
missionaries and masters are the only means operating to improve 
conditions. Until conditions improve in their homes, the Swazi 
wage-earners are likely to prefer housing conditions at their place 
of employment which most closely approximate to those at their 
own kraals. Considerable improvement has taken place amongst 
the better educated natives in their homes, and the effect is notice- 
able in their demand for better conditions when they take to wage- 
earning life. 

There are no building societies in the territory. 


VI.—PRODUCTION, 


Veterinary. © 


The year has been a good one for stock ; the grazing, especially 
in the bushveld, being good throughout the year. 


Contagious Diseases, 

East Coust Fever—A severe outbreak of East Coast Fever 
occurred during the year. Seven dipping-tank areas were infected, 
mostly in the areas north-east of Mbabane and south-east of Man- 
kaiana. Up to the end of 1934 there were 174 deaths. Short 
interval dipping, hand-dressing, concentration of the infected herds, 
etc., under the control and supervision of a European has brought 
the outbreak under control. There are some 15,000 head of cattle 
in the infected areas. 

Anthrax.—Outbreaks of anthrax have occurred in many parts of 
the territory. In all, 52 deaths occurred and 14,300 inoculated 
against the disease. 

Scab.—Four cases of scab were reported during the year under 
review. The regular dipping of sheep and goats throughout the 
year in the cattle-dipping tanks is undoubtedly eradicating this 
disease. 

Contagious Abortion of Caitle—A few cases were reported. 


Non-Contagious Diseases. 

Heartwater.—A few deaths occurred, but the average death rate 
is not high except in the case of imported stock, 

Quarter Evil_—oOutbreaks of this disease have occurred in most 
districts but was not severe. The number of doses of vaccine 
issued was 6,400 as compared with 3,495 in 1933. 

Snotziekte—This disease was not very prevalent owing to the 
wildebeeste having left the country. 





thes 
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Sweating Sickness of Calves.—This disease is the cause of a high 
mortality amongst calves in certain areas. 


Horse Sickness——This disease was not very prevalent. 117 
horses were inoculated with a new vaccine, but it is not yet possible 
to ascertain results. 


General. 


Exports of Catile——The following cattle were exported for slaughter 
during the year :— 





Johannesburg Market te w. 8,218 
Durban Market a! i .. 8,588 
6,756 


as compared with 9,293 in 1933. The average price obtained was 
approximately £6 per head. 


Hides.—15,055 were exported. 


Dipping Tanks.—There were 171 dipping tanks in operation at 
the end of the year :— 
95 Government tanks. 
16 Private tanks under the control of Government. 
60 Private tanks under owners’ control. 


Cattle—The number of cattle in the territory at the end of the 
year was 420,000 of which 43,850 were owned by Europeans. 


The overstocking, affecting the grazing, and what is just as 
important, the watering facilities, of the territory, is becoming a 
serious matter. 


Again this overstocking and the constant use of paths to drinking- 
pools and dipping-tanks, is a great cause of soil erosion and the 
formation of dongas. 


Dams constructed for the conservation of water have been 
of great benefit in parts where water is scarce. In the foothill 
and bush country there are many ideal places which could be made 
use of for the construction of dams. 


The matter of providing watering facilities for man and beast is 
one of the greatest importance to the country. The cattle of the 
native are his bank, means of barter, and biggest asset ; and any 
scheme for the advancement and betterment of the native is useless 
if his cattle are not the first care. 


The Colonial Development Fund Committee has now authorized 
a grant of £7,500 for the improvement of native cattle. A portion 
of this sum will be used for experimental work on rotational grazing 
and other methods of improving the local pastures. It is hoped, 
under the new scheme, gradually to replace the native bulls by 
animals of better breeding. Several breeds will be tried. 


te 
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During the year, 18,019 bulls were castrated by the Government 
Stock Inspectors. Two bulls were left in each herd, or one for 
every thirty females and a young bull to take the place of the old 
one when he becomes of no further use. 


Agriculture. 


On the whole, the year has been fairly good and the crops up to 
average. 

Early rains fell in September and the season 1934-1935 promises 
to be a good one if the crops are not damaged by locusts, which 
again invaded the territory in large numbers. 

In spite of the severity of the invasion, very little damage was 
done to crops. Approximately 70 per cent. of hoppers were 
destroyed, and few locusts in Swaziland reached the flying stage. 

There is evidence in many parts that the efforts made to improve 
the native methods of agriculture are bearing fruit. In one direc- 
tion especially is this noticeable, namely the use by the natives of 
their cattle manure. There are now eleven native agricultural 
demonstrators in the country. 


Maize—tThis crop was slightly above the average, and the 
European return was approximately three bags to the acre. The 
natives are growing much more of this crop, and will be able to 
supply almost all their own needs. 

Kaffir Corn.—This crop was up to average. 

Cotton.—From the point of view of rainfall, the season was the 
best for some years. Early spring rains were general and the crops 
were planted under good conditions. Heavy rains in some areas 
destroyed some of the crop in the early part of the season, and 
considerable losses were experienced from locusts. Heavy rains 
and a high degree of cloudiness hindered the necessary early cultiva- 
tion. Bollworm was slight early in the season but increased in 
intensity later, causing heavy losses in some districts. 

Tobacco—The Swaziland Co-operative Tobacco Company, 
Limited, carried on operations during the year and 374,952 lb. of 
tobacco valued at £10,433 were exported. At 31st December, 1934, 
the membership of the Company was 283. 


Other Crops were all up to average. 


Tung-oil apple trees are being planted and indiontione at present 
tend to show that this may be a very useful commercial crop to 
grow, and one that the natives might be encouraged to go in for. 


Dairying —This is becoming very popular with the natives. 
There are now six separating stations for natives and ten in course 
of erection. During the year an average sum of £80 was distributed 
at each separating station to natives supplying milk. These 
stations are in areas adjoining bus routes where the cream can be 
sent away regularly to the market in Johannesburg. 
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Cultivation by persons of non-European descent. 


The only inhabitants falling within this category are the natives. 
In about half the area the cultivation is by hand with hoes made 
specially for native use, and is carried out principally by married 
women. In the other half, ploughs drawn by oxen are used. 
Harrows and cultivators are seldom used. The food-stuffs grown 
by natives are only about one-fifth of their requirements, the 
remaining four-fifths being supplied by European farmers, and by 
traders who import grain from the Union. In the areas most 
favourable to the cultivation of grain the natives often sell grain 
but are not infrequently found buying it back later on in the season 
at enhanced prices. 


Number of persons of non-European descent cultivating for them- 
selves ; or in association with, or employed by, non-Europeans, 


With the exception of approximately 3,000 natives who are 
employed by Europeans in agriculture, the majority cultivate for 
themselves. Approximately 250 are in the employment of Kurafri- 
cans. Usually these natives work as servants receiving wages in 
money together with food and quarters. 


The progress which has been made, and the comparative influence 
of instruction and of employment with Europeans. 


There are approximately 200 natives who are really progressive 
farmers and whose methods compare favourably with those of 
Europeans. These include the tobacco growers, some’ cotton 
growers and a few grain farmers. Ploughs are replacing hand 
labour to an increasing extent every year, and the methods of 
planting, cultivation, and the use of fertilizers are showing steady 
improvement. Most of the progress is due to their employment by 
and association with Europeans. 


Labour. 


Labour was plentiful for farming, mining, roadmaking, and 
domestic purposes. There was no recruitment for labour for estates 
or mines in the territory. The tin mines near Mbabane employed 
about 575 natives. These mines are situated in a healthy part and 
there is no underground work. Small gold mines near Forbes Reef 
employed 375 natives. The other employers of native labour are 
the ranches, the cotton plantations, the European farmers and 
the Administration. The labourers are housed in grass huts of the 
type described in Chapter V. 


Farmers’ Associations. 

There are three of these associations in the territory, the Swazi- 
Jand Farmers’ Association, with headquarters at Bremersdorp, the 
Stegi Farmers’ Association and the Southern Farmers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Hlatikulu. 
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These associations have been in existence for many years and 
are the avenues through which all matters dealing with farming and 
stock-raising are communicated to the Government. Agricultural 
shows are held annually at Bremersdorp. 


Exports. 
The following is a summary of the products, quantities in pounds 
and values, exported during the five years ended on 31st 
December, 1934 :— 


Slaughter Cattle. 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Ib... 4,373,700 5,181,600 5,338,800 9,600,000 6,079,400 
£ ans 60,763 33,322 23,728 62,400 40,536 
Tobacco. 
Ib... 578,330 298,413 341,055 377,906 374,952 
£ ae 14,397 9,082 10,850 10,010 10,433 
Cotton (Seed). 
Ib... 8,224,182 1,532,132 750,000 207,000 295,800 
£ a 26,868 9,578 3,125 1,400 2,048 
Hides and Skins. 
Ib... 208,140 149,190 60,750 439,820 451,850 
& wee 3,469 1,733 633 5,910 6,200 
Wattle Bark. 
Ib, .... 2,274,500 9,000 66,000 1,322,000 300,000 
£ see 9,108 37 28 2,653 536 
Wool. 
Ib we 27,091 72,134 30,000 17,188 18,638 
£ a8 909 1,636 490 533 536 
Butter. 
lb. 1,748 794 1,705 1,210 1,500 
£ we 130_ 52 85 61 63 
Butter-Fat. 
Ib... 33,870 21,670 22,197 86,690 27,348 
£ aie 675 843 740 3,973 1,004 
Bullion. 
Value £ Nil. Nil. 1,542 3,914 2,608 
Metallic Tin. 
Ibs 22 360,692 171,481 187,980 226,912 362,380 
£ ree 23,414 8,875 11,497 19,665 37,356 


All the above products, with the exception of cotton and metallic 
tin, were exported to the Union of South Africa. Cotton was 
exported to England and the tin to the Straits Settlements. Wool 
is shorn from sheep brought into the country for winter grazing 
by farmers living in the Union. The only produce exported by 
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the natives is tobacco and at present a small quantity of butter-fat. 
Most of the hides are sold by natives to European traders who 
export them. 

The production, in the case of agriculture and live-stock, is by 
individual agriculturists except in the case of cotton. The tin is 
won by companies from alluvial workings in the vicinity of Mbabane. 


VII.— COMMERCE. 


By an Agreement with the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, dated 29th June, 1910, Swaziland is dealt with for customs 
purposes as part of the Union, and a fixed percentage of the total 
collections in the Union is paid to Swaziland annually. 

Payments due to Swaziland are assessed on the proportion which 
the average of the collections for the three years ended 31st March, 
1911, bears to the total customs collections of the Union in each 
year. No statistics of imports are kept. 

The amounts received by Swaziland under the Customs die: 
ment during the last three years were as follows :— 


1932-33, £14,218; 1933-34, £14,863; 1934-35, £17,278 


Collections in Swaziland in respect of spirits and beer manufactured 

in the Union are as follows :— 
1932-33, £1,039; 1933-34, £1,312; 1934-35, £1,383. 

The imports consist principally of maize, flour, groceries, wearing 
apparel, kaffir truck, hardware machinery, building materials, 
etc., most of which are imported from the Union of South Africa 
through wholesale firms established there. The principal exports 
are enumerated under Chapter VI above. 

The volume of trade was good during the year under review; 
average native crops were reaped, farmers obtained a fair price 
for their maize, and the prices of food-stuffs were not excessive. 


VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Europeans employed on Government Motor Services. 


There are no railways in the territory, but the Road Motor 
Services of the Union Government and of the Portuguese East African 
Administration continue to operate in Swaziland over certain 
routes. The average rates of wages in these services were, drivers 
£22 per month and assistant drivers £14 per month. The average 
cost of living for a single man was £10 per month, and for a married 
man with one young child, £16 per month, made up as follows :— 


£ 
Rent ive kes eps 42 per annum. 
Groceries, meat, milk, ete. or Si 90° 59 i 
Clothing, hoots, ete. ten See cad 46, 
Polltax ... ‘ as wae as 2 


” ” 


Wages of servants are eas Sas re 





el 
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This does not include the cost of education. The average hours 
of work were 60 per week. In some cases quarters were provided 
at a rental of £3 10s. per month. No natives were employed in 
these services. 


Europeans employed on Public Works. 


Road overseers employed by the Administration receive wages 
varying from £16 to £21 per month, depending on their length of 
service and general efficiency. These men are not on the pensionable 
staff. Some own farms. The figures of cost of living shown above 
are applicable in their cases. The hours of work are approximately 
54 per week. 


Natives employed on Public Works. 


The Administration employs one full-time carpenter and one 
part-time mason. Their rates of wages were £7 per month. 
There were four motor drivers at £4 per month each. The 
average native labourer was paid £1 10s. per month. The motor 
drivers and labourers receive in addition quarters and food. The 
average hours of work were approximately 54 per week. 


Europeans employed in other works. 


Stock Inspectors employed by the Administration receive salaries 
at the rate of £20 per month rising by annual increments of £15 
to £30 per month. 


Europeans employed in building. 


These were paid at the rate of 15s. to £1 per day. The average 
hours of work were 48 per week. 


Europeans employed on mines. 

European mine managers were paid at the rate of £35 per month. 
Quarters were provided. European mine overseers were paid 
at the rate of £30 per month. Quarters were not provided. The 
cost of living in the case of married men was approximately £20 
per month, and in the case of a single man approximately £12 per 
month. European miners and prospectors were paid at the rate of 
£25 per month without quarters. The cost of living in the case of 
married men was approximately £14 per month and in the case of 
single men approximately £10 per month. The average hours of 
work were approximately 50 per week. 


Natives employed on mines. 


Natives in charge of labourers employed on the mines were paid 
at the rate of 1s. 8d. to 2s. per day. Native labourers on mines were 
paid at the rate of 8d. to Is. per day, depending on their age and 
Sy: In all cases they received quarters and 6d. per day for 

‘ood. 
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Natives employed on other works, 


The average rates of wages per annum of native non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Swaziland Police were :— 


Sergeants £72 to £84; Corporals £60 to £72; Constables 
£36 to £54, according to length of service. In addition, quarters 
are provided. The average hours of work were 60 per week. 


The native cattle guards in charge of Government dipping tanks 
received average wages of £30 to £39 per annum according to length 
of service. The average hours were 60 per week. 


Europeans employed in Agriculture. 


The rates of wages of Europeans employed in agriculture vary 
from £5 to £10 per month with a share of the crops, estimated to be 
of the value of £40 to £80 per annum. Others are provided with 
food and quarters. In other cases farm managers were paid at the 
rate of £20 to £25 per month and quarters. The average hours of 
work were 60 per week, and the average cost of living for a single 
man was £10 and for a married man £14 per month. 


Natives employed in agriculture. 


The rates of wages of native labourers varied from 15s. to £2 per 
month, depending on their age and efficiency, the higher paid being 
ploughmen, wagon drivers and natives experienced in farming work. 
The average hours of labour were 60 per week. 


Natives employed in domestic service. 


Natives in domestic service were paid wages varying from 10s. 
to £3 10s. per month. In addition food and quarters are supplied. 
The average hours of service were 60 per week. 

The staple foodstuffs of the native labourers in Government and 
other employment are 24 lb. of maize meal per day, or about 75 lb. 
per month, and 14 lb. of meat per week or about 6 Ib. per month. 
The average cost of meal throughout the year was 14s. per 183 Ib. 
and of meat 44d. per Ib. The average cost of living was 8s. per 
month. The average cost of living of educated natives was 
approximately £2 per head per month. 


The average cost of living for officials was approximately as 
follows :— 


Per month. 
(1) Bachelors (juniors) aoe .. £12 to £13. 
(2) Married couple with two young “children aoe £25 
(3) Married couple with three young children ... £28 


(4) Married couple with four young children... £32 
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This does not include the cost of education which, in the case of 
officials living at a distance from Headquarters, is approximately 
£60 per annum per child. : 


In the last mentioned case the cost of living per annum was as 
follows :— 


£ 


Groceries, meat, milk, etc. we Sr .. 200 
Footwear ... 5a van an ae on 24 
ClothingS je AGS see She dre 874 
Light a8 ues ae bas ane aes 24 
Polltax ... ae ee ts ie ies 2 
Wages of servants as oF des en 52 
Sundries... nee Pe Mee ae pis 8 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The expenditure on education during the past five financial years 
was as follows :— 


Amount spent Amount spent Total spent on Education generally. 


from General from Swazi 
Financial Revenue on National Fund From From Swazi 
Year. native mission on native General National Total. 
schools. mission schools. Revenue. Fund. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1929-30... 1,000 1,300 9,030 3,039 12,069 
1930-31... 2,500 1,000 10,576 2,950 13,526 
1931-32... 2,600 845 10,531 2,425 12,596 
1992-33... 2,693 267 10,280 1,830 12,110 
1933-34... 2,712 _ 10,271 1,637 11,908 


European Education. 


There are eight Government schools for European children where 
primary education is given, one of which, the Goedgegun School in 
southern Swaziland, does, in addition, work of a secondary type. 

In addition, secondary education is given at St. Mark’s School, 
Mbabane, which is aided by an annual grant from the Govern- 
ment, on a per capita basis. This school is controlled by a Council 
on which the Administration is represented by two nominees. The 
school is inspected every year by the Inspector of Education. A 
commercial class has been formed for such pupils as are destined 
to take the ordinary Matriculation Examination of the University 
of South Africa. 

At Bremersdorp the Dominican Order has established a well- 
equipped and well-staffed school with both primary and secondary 
departments, but it receives no financial aid. The work done at 
this school is mostly of a primary nature, but a few of the older 
pupils are being prepared for the examinations conducted by the 
College of Preceptors, England. 
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This school has in being courses for adults and others desirous of 
studying shorthand, typing, book-keeping, etc., and there are a few 
adults who are taking special work in connexion with music. 


The average attendance at the eight Government schools for 
European children during the last three years was :—309 in 1932; 
320 in 1933; and 364 in 1934. 


The average attendance at St. Mark’s School for 1934 was 130, 
while the average attendance during the same period at the 
Dominican School, Bremersdorp, was 26. 


Public examinations are limited to the Matriculation and Junior 
Certificate Examinations held annually by the University of South 
Africa. The School Leaving Certificate (Standard VI) and the 
High School Entrance Examination (Standard V) are also held 
annually. 

Progress continued in connexion with the Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide movements throughout the territory, and at several schools 
there are troops of both kinds. 


Eurafrican Education. 


There is in existence one institution, namely “Florence”, for 
Eurafrican children which is aided by the Administration. The 
average attendance in 1934 was 27. 


There are a number of Eurafrican children scattered throughout 
the territory who are taught in the native schools. 


Native Education. 


At present there are three Government schools for natives, and 
104 native Mission schools, in receipt of Government aid and under 
Government supervision. 

There is a Supervisor of Native Schools, who does valuable work 
in his visits of supervision made at all schools throughout the 
country. He demonstrates improved methods of teaching, and 
promotes general interest amongst Europeans and natives in the 
welfare and development of the Swazi children. 


A Board of Advice on Native Education, which is composed of 
representatives of the European Advisory Council, missionaries, 
and certain Government officials, met once during the year. 

Many of the Mission Societies receive help from overseas and the 
curtailment of such help has had its effects on educational activities. 


General Welfare Work. 


The subsidized native schools are of three types which are known 
as classes I, II, and III. The class I schools work up to and include 
Standard IT, and are mostly in the charge of unqualified teachers. 

Class II schools work up to and include Standard IV, and the head 
teachers must be qualified. Class IIT schools receive only pupils 
who have passed Standard IV and prepare such pupils for the 
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School Leaving Certificate Examination (Standard VI) of Swaziland 
and possession of that certificate admits them to colleges and 
institutions in South Africa where training in teaching can be 
obtained. 

The average attendance during the year at the 104 native 
Mission schools and the three Government schools for natives was 
4,675 children. 

The introduction of a definite salary scale has accomplished 
much good work so far as the employment of better qualified 
teachers is concerned. The results are to be seen in greatly im- 
proved school work. There is now no native teacher at work in 
controlled schools with a lower qualification than a pass out of 
Standard IV. 

There are about 150 other schools, not in receipt of grants. The 
Education Department gives them all possible help by supervising 
their work and providing them with a code, registers, etc. There 
is an enrolment of approximately 3,289 children at these schools. 
Evening classes are held at some of the Mission Institutions. 


At the Swazi National School at Matapa good progress has been 
made in the building up of this Government institution. There 
have been 88 pupils in attendance throughout the year, as compared 
with 49 in the previous year. The work includes: (1) academic 
courses, with courses in elementary woodwork and agriculture for 
pupils who intend later on to take up professional training as 
teachers ; and (2) part training in agricultural methods 

It is intended that all work at this centre shall ultimately be past 
Standard VI. 

In connexion with the native schools there are held each year 
three official examinations, covering, amongst other subjects, art 
and craft work, needlework, agricultural work, the vernacular, 
and oral English. 

The following schedule sets out the number of entrants for each 
of the examinations, which were held in December, 1934, and 
the number of passes obtained :— 


Entries. Passes. 


Standard IV Examination re den, LOE 171 

Standard V Examination a re 86 69 

Standard VI Examination nee sss 47 41 
(School Leaving Certificate). : 


Welfare Institutions. 


Generally, at the end of the school year, breaking-up entertain- 
ments are held at the European schools at which simple and suitable 
plays are staged, or at which the children give of their best in 
connexion with singing, recitation, and dancing. Somewhat 
similar entertainments are given at a number of native schools. 
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A sports club for natives exists at Mbabane and has organized an 
association football league for competition for a cup presented by 
the Resident Commissioner. The question of the introduction of 
the Pathfinder and Wayfarer movements is also being considered in 
conjunction with the “ Ibutho ” or native regimental system. 

There is a hall for the use of the natives living in and about 
Mbabane. This is used by them for lectures, meetings, concerts, 
debates, and general entertainments. Close to the hall there is a 
tennis court. 

In southern Swaziland, the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements 
have been started, and there are good troops established at 
Goedgegun, at Schurwekop, and at Mooihoek. It is to be hoped 
that this work will receive every encouragement as its good effect 
on the children is very noticeable. 

Singing is being encouraged amongst the natives, and numerous 
choirs have been established throughout the country. 

Throughout Swaziland, the Europeans have well organized 
football and cricket clubs, and there are the usual tennis, gymkhana, 
and golf clubs, etc. 

There is no provision made by means of insurance in the event of 
accident, sickness and old age, but teachers on the permanent staff 
receive pensions at the usual rates on retirement. 

There are no orphanages in the territory. Native welfare work 
is only in its early stages in Swaziland, but the future is bright with 
promise. Everywhere there are signs of development, and there are 
many schemes afoot, such as the institution of libraries, thrift 
clubs, a Native Welfare Association, etc. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Roads. 


All transport, both into and out of the territory, is by road, and 
connects on the south, south-east, west, north, and north-east 
with railheads in the Union of South Africa at Gollel, Piet Retief, 
Breyten, Hectorspruit and Komatipoort, respectively. The main 
road from Johannesburg to Lourengo Marques runs through Swazi- 
land from west to east. 

There are approximately 400 miles of main roads and the same 
mileage of secondary roads in the territory. 


Railways. 
There are no railways or tramways in Swaziland. 


Motor Transport. 


The motor transport services of the South African Railway, 
Administration and the Portuguese East African Administrations 
carrying both goods and passengers, continue to operate over the 
same routes as formerly between Swaziland and the railheads in the 
neighbouring territories. 
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The cost of maintaining these services is borne entirely by the 
Administrations operating them, and the revenues derived there- 
from are retained by the respective Administrations. 


The following tables show the traffic handled since the commence- 
ment of the services :— 


Sourn Arrican Rattways Motor TRANSPORT. 
Area with depot at Bremersdorp. 











Passengers carried. Goods handled. | Cream conveyed. 
Year. 
European. Native. Tons. Gallons. 
1928 ee see 4,818 13,759 5,388 _ 
1929 oe os 4,499 19,736 6,875 _ 
1930 eee an 3,694 23,682 8,519 = 
1931 au es 3,071 34,241 7,252 _ 
1932 aa ihe 2,996 25,766 5,009 . 7,556 
1993... oe 3,349 28,618 5,709 9,874 
1934 are is 3,966 32,923 | 7,742 12,052 
Area with depot at Hlatikulu. 
1928 ae ane 839 H 2,958 951 f _ 
1929 ate ae 1,361 Hl 7,664 1,055 _ 
1930 ie aa 1,815 | 11,664 1,559 | _ 
1951 ote ss 1,938 | 9,093 1,307 — 
1932 ae oes 1,323 | 9,648 1,404 | 7,138 
1933 4% a6 1,037 10,504 1,447 / 7,464 
* 1984 es bis 1,198 11,817 1,555 7,676 














Portueusse GovERNMENT Motor TRANSPORT. 
Area with depot at Goba. 











Passengers carried. | Goods handled. 
Year. 

European. Native. | Tons. 
1930 (11 months)... aoe 185 243 1,264 
1931 ose eee ae 214 1,556 1,769 
1932 Ce ee peace 173 4,268 1,045 
1933 ne RA 211 3,104 1,138 
1934 wees Mee 3s 300 3,736 2,254 





The charges by both motor transport services are the same, 
namely, passenger fares 3d. per mile for Europeans, and 1d. per 
mile for natives ; charges for goods carried are on a sliding scale 
and according to classification, namely, at from 8d. for 5 miles 
to 28. 6d. for 100 miles per 100 lb. 
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XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
Banking. 

There are two banks in the territory, namely, Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) with three branches and one 
agency, and the Standard Bank of South Africa Limited, with one 
branch and one agency. 

The amount at fixed deposit at Barclays Bank on 31st March, 
1935, was £2,147, and the amount on current account amounted to 
£32,832. At the Standard Bank of South Africa Limited, the 
‘amounts were £2,297 and £3,078 respectively. The deposits in the 
savings departments of these two banks were £10,082 and £410 
respectively. 

There are no agricultural or co-operative banks in the territory. 
Loans to settlers are granted under the provision of the Swaziland 
Land and Agricultural Loan Fund Proclamation, 1929, dealt with 
in Chapter XV. The Swaziland Co-operative Tobacco Company, 
Limited, in the Southern District, is a limited liability company 
registered under the Co-operative Societies (Swaziland) Proclama- 
tion, 1931. It was financed by the Administration to the extent of 
£2,000 as a capital loan expended upon buildings and plant, and to 
an amount not exceeding £10,000 as a seasonal loan for the payment 
of working expenses and for making advances to growers upon the 
delivery of their tobacco. In these respects the practice in the 
case of similar societies in the Union of South Africa was followed. 

The above-mentioned loans were granted on conditions laid down 
“1 the Loan Fund Proclamation, 1929, as amended by Proclamation 
‘0. 7 of 1931. 

Currency. 

‘roclamation No. 55 of 1932 provided that both United Kingdom 

Union coins should be current in Swaziland but that United 

\gdom silver coinage should be withdrawn by the 15th of January, 
33, on which date it ceased to be legal tender. 


Weights and Measures. 
With the following exceptions, Imperial weights and measures 


2 I use :— 
Dry measure ... lton = 2,000 Ib. 
Linear measure ... lrood = 12 Cape feet. 
1 Cape foot = 1-033 English feet. 
Liquid measure « ... 1 leaguer = 2 hogsheads. 
Surface or land 1 morgen = 600 square roods. 
measure. 1 square rood = 144 square feet. 


1,000 Cape feet = 1,033 English feet. 
1,000 morgen = 2,116} English acres. 
1,000 yards = 914 metres. 

1,000 Cape feet = 314-855 metres. 
1,000 metres = 1,093 -62 yards. 

1 morgen = 0-8565 hectares. 
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Motor Vehicles. 


The following motor vehicles were registered in the territory a8 


at 3ist December, 1934 :— 
British makes. Other makes. Total. 


Private cars «- aes 49 271 320 
Commercial vehicles ... 26 43 69 
Motor cycles... tas 75 22 97 
486 

Postal. 


The postal, telegraph, and telephone services continue, as 
formerly, to be controlled by the Postmaster-General of the Union 
of South Africa. The expenditure is met from, and the revenue paid 
into, Swaziland funds. 


There are 298 miles of trunk lines on the metallic circuit system 
connecting all district offices, except Mankaiana, with the Adminis- 
tration headquarters at Mbabane. Communications with the Pigg’s 
Peak office is through Barberton in the Transvaal. Telegraphic 
communication is available both between Bremersdorp and Mbabane 
with Johannesburg, Pretoria and other centres. ae 

In south Swaziland a telephonic service only is provided, and the 
Hlatikulu district is connected up with Piet Retief in the Trangvaal, 
as well as with headquarters at Mbabane. A telephone trunk ine 
connects Gollel, which is the Swaziland border terminus of tle 
Natal North Coast Railway Line, with Bremersdorp and Hlatikulu 
passing agencies at Nsoko, Maloma, and Kubuta. A branch line 
from Hilatikulu runs to the Mooihoek Valley. 


Lines between Mbabane and Mankaiana and between Stegi and 
Goba (Portuguese Kast Africa) have been authorized. 


The cost of running the postal service and the revenue derived 
therefrom for the past decade are as follows :— 


Year. Expenditure. Revenue. 
£ 
1925-26 0 ee 3,215 3,359 
1926-27 «te wee 8,854 3,213 
1927-28 ee tee 3,151 3,379 
1928-29 ee 3,332 3,842 
1929-30 0 ee 3,815 4,144 
1930-31 et 3,986 4,193 
1931-32 ee 4,891 4,932 
1982-33 ee 4,764 7,284 
1988-34. et 4,539 5,417 
1934-35 + ee ve w 4,008 5,562 


There are no wireless stations in the territory, but licences have 
een issued to sixty holders of wireless receiving sets. 
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XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
Banking. 

There are two banks in the territory, namely, Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) with three branches and one 
agency, and the Standard Bank of South Africa Limited, with one 
branch and one agency. 

The amount at fixed deposit at Barclays Bank on 31st March, 
1935, was £2,147, and the amount on current account amounted to 
£32,832. At the Standard Bank of South Africa Limited, the 
‘amounts were £2,297 and £3,078 respectively. The deposits in the 
savings departments of these two banks were £10,082 and £410 
respectively. 

There are no agricultural or co-operative banks in the territory. 
Loans to settlers are granted under the provision of the Swaziland 
Land and Agricultural Loan Fund Proclamation, 1929, dealt with 
in Chapter XV. The Swaziland Co-operative Tobacco Company, 
Limited, in the Southern District, is a limited liability company 
registered under the Co-operative Societies (Swaziland) Proclama- 
tion, 1931. It was financed by the Administration to the extent of 
£2,000 as a capital loan expended upon buildings and plant, and to 
an amount not exceeding £10,000 as a seasonal loan for the payment 
of working expenses and for making advances to growers upon the 
delivery of their tobacco. In these respects the practice in the 
case of similar societies in the Union of South Africa was followed. 

The above-mentioned loans were granted on conditions laid down 
in the Loan Fund Proclamation, 1929, as amended by Proclamation 
No. 7 of 1931. 

Currency. 

Proclamation No. 55 of 1932 provided that both United Kingdom 
and Union coins should be current in Swaziland but that United 
Kingdom silver coinage should be withdrawn by the 15th of January, 
1933, on which date it ceased to be legal tender. 


Weights and Measures. 


With the following exceptions, Imperial weights and measures 
are in use :— 


Dry measure ... lton = 2,000 lb. 
Linear measure ... lrood = 12 Cape feet. 
1 Cape foot = 1-033 English feet. 
Liquid measure « ... 1 leaguer = 2 hogsheads. 
Surface or land 1 morgen = 600 square roods. 
measure. 1 square rood = 144 square feet. 


1,000 Cape feet = 1,033 English feet. 
1,000 morgen = 2,1164 English acres. 
1,000 yards = 914 metres. 

1,000 Cape feet = 314-855 metres. 
1,000 metres = 1,093 -62 yards. 

1 morgen = 0-8565 hectares. 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Roads, 


Very few washaways occurred on the Toads, and it was possible 
to undertake a considerable amount of gravelling with a view to 
making the main roads serviceable during all weathers, 


Buildings. 


The necessity for the strictest economy limited the construction 
programme to a few minor buildings. 


Staff. 


The strength of the Department remains as last year and consists 
of the Government Engineer with a clerk at Mbabane, and an 
Inspector of Roads and Works stationed at Hlatikulu. 

A European toll-gate keeper is in charge of the new low level 
bridge over the Usutu River. Two natives operate the new pont 
on the Komati River between Mbabane and Pigg’s Peak, and there 
is a native boatman in charge of a boat on the Komati at Balegane. 


XITII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Administration of Justice. 


The Roman Dutch Common Law, “save in so far as the same has 
been heretofore or may from time to time be modified by statute ”, 
was declared to be in force in Swaziland under Section 2 (1) of the 
Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907. All statute laws 
of the Transvaal in force at the date of this Proclamation were 
declared to be in force. Subsequent laws have been promulgated 
by the High Commissioner under the authority of Orders in Council 
of 1903, 1906, and 1909. 


SprcraL Courr or SwAzmanp. 


In 1912 a Special Court, which has the powers and jurisdiction 
of a superior Court, was established, with an Advocate of the 
Transvaal Provincial Division of the Supreme Court as President. 
In 1934 a member of the English and Irish Bars was appointed 
President. 


The other members consist of the Residént Commissioner, the 
Deputy Resident Commissioner, and the Assistant Commissioners 
of the various districts. 

The Court holds sessions twice a year. All cases are dealt with 
by three members sitting without a jury. This Court has juris- 
diction in civil and criminal cases. When it is not in session, the 
Resident Commissioner or the Deputy Resident Commissioner in 
his capacity as a member of the Court has power to exercise the 
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civil jurisdiction of the Special Court in all motions and applications 
for provisional sentence. This Court has the power of reviewing 
the proceedings of and hearing appeals from any inferior Court 
of Justice in Swaziland. Reviews of criminal cases when the 
Court is not in session are dealt with by the President of the Court, 
or if 30 deputed by him, by the Resident Commissioner or the 
Deputy Resident Commissioner. 


Death sentences can be carried out only upon the special warrant 
of the High Commissioner. There is a right of appeal to the Privy 
Council against any final judgment of the Special Court when the 
matter in dispute is of the value of £500 or upwards. The Crown 
Prosecutor, who prosecutes for crimes and offences before the 
Special Court, was appointed under the Swaziland Administration 
Proclamation, 1907. 


Counts oF AsSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 


Courts of Assistant Commissioners were established under 
Section 9 of the Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907. 
These Courts have jurisdiction in all civil proceedings in which 
neither party is a European, and in all criminal proceedings in which 
the accused is not a European ; but Assistant Commissioners do 
not have jurisdiction to try summarily any person charged with 
treason, murder, attempt to murder, culpable homicide, rape, 
attempt to rape, or sedition. In the last cascs mentioned and in 
other serious cases, the Assistant Commissioners hold preparatory 
examinations, and if a prima facie case is made out the accused 
persons are committed for trial before the Special Court. 


Tn civil cases in which any party thereto is a European and in 
criminal cases where the accused is a European, Assistant Com- 
missioners have the jurisdiction conferred on Courts of Resident 
Magistrates in the Transvaal, or the jurisdiction established by any 
special Proclamation. 


All sentences of imprisonment exceeding three months, or a fine 
of £25, or whipping, are subject to review by the Special Court. 


There are three Assistant Commissioners in charge of districts 
and three deputy Assistant Commissioners in charge of sub-districts. 
Deputy Assistant Commissioners have the same jurisdiction as 
Assistant Commissioners. 


Native Courts. 


The Paramount Chief and other native Chiefs continue to exercise 
jurisdiction according to native law and custom in all civil disputes 
in which natives only are concerned. An appeal lies to the Special 
Court whose decision is final. 
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Carmona Statistics. 


Civil cases tried in the Special Court of Swaziland during the last 
four years were as follows :— 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
At sessions of Special Court Reno. 3 7 2 
Before Judge in Chambers ... bos 48 32027 10 


Police and Prisons. 


The Swaziland Police Force was established under the Swaziland 
Administration Proclamation, 1907. The personnel consists of :— 


European.—1 Chief of Police and 22 non-commissioned 
officers and men. 


Native-—107 non-commissioned officers and men. 


The Swaziland Prison Department consists of two European 
gaolers and 27 native warders. There is a native wardress at the 
Mbabane gaol. 

The principal prisons are at Mbabane, Hlatikulu and Bremers- 
dorp. There are also prisons at Stegi, Mankaiana, and Pigg’s Peak. 


The Bremersdorp prison is a substantial masonry building erected 
before 1899. The other prisons are masonry buildings with corru- 
gated-iron roofs and concrete floors. 

At the Mbabane prison, which is typical of the other prisons, the 
prisoners sleep on grass mats and are provided with sufficient 
blankets. The prison is examined once a week by a Medical Officer. 
Taking the average number of prisoners in gaol throughout the year, 
there were, for each prisoner during the hours of sleep, 162 cubic 
feet of space. 


There are five cells for natives and two smaller ones for European 
prisoners, and four cells for solitary confinement. There are four 
lavatories, one workshop, three kitchens, and three bathrooms. 
This prison is enclosed in a masonry wall. 

Female prisoners are isolated from the others and are housed in 
a separate building with a separate yard. There is a kitchen, 
bathroom, lavatory, two cells for the prisoners, and one room for a 
wardress. Electric lights have been installed in the cells. Con- 
victed male prisoners are employed upon general public works, 
building and roadmaking. 

Ministers of the various Mission Societies hold periodical services 
in the prisons. 


Juvenile Offenders. 


Provision is made for the detention of juvenile offenders in 
separate cells and they are isolated from adult prisoners. During 
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this year 62 juvenile offenders were tried in the Courts of Assistant 
Commissioners, for the following offences :— 


Culpable homicide ... ae3 ae es 
Housebreaking with intent to steal and theft 
Malicious injury to property eee es 
Stock theft ory ay a Se 
Theft ... 

Assault es nae nt ate a wa 
Other offences oo ave 1a ee .. 10 


Health of Prisoners. 


The Principal Medical Officer reports that the health of prisoners 
was, as usual, excellent, and undoubtedly better than that of 
similar people living outside prison. 


Payment of fines by instalments. 


Provision is made in the Criminal Procedure Code, 1903, of the 
Transvaal, as in force in Swaziland, and in Proclamation No. 41 of 
1911 for the payment of fines by instalments. 


Mode of dealing with convicted persons. 


Any person who has been convicted on two or more separate 
occasions of certain serious crimes such as rape, robbery, house- 
breaking, etc., shall, if he is thereafter convicted before the Special 
Court of Swaziland of any of those offences, be liable to be declared 
by the Court an habitual criminal, such declaration being subject 
to confirmation by the High Commissioner. 

An habitual criminal is detained with hard labour during the 
High Commissioner’s pleasure, and is not released until the High 
Commissioner considers that there is a reasonable probability that 
the prisoner will in future abstain from crime, or that he is no longer 
capable of engaging in crime, or that for any other reason it is 
desirable to release him. 


Probation System. 


The High Commissioner may release an habitual criminal on pro- 
bation for any period, and impose conditions as to supervision or 
otherwise. If a person so released on probation fails to observe 
any condition of his release, he may be arrested and re-committed 
to prison. If a person so released on probation completes the 
period thereof without breaking any condition of his release, he shall 
no longer be deemed an habitual criminal. The Resident Com- 
missioner is required to furnish to the High Commissioner, at least 
once a year, a written report containing detailed particulars relative 
to the history, conduct and industry of every convict detained in 
Swaziland who has completed two years of his sentence. Upon 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
The principal legislation consisted of the following :— 
(a) Proclamations :— 


No. 17 of 1934. Pensions Proclamation. 

) CEB eas Public Service Motor Vehicles. 

rae eee Wildebeeste Control. 

SGD GS 285 Income Tax. 
58 Cis, Registration and Inspection of Schools. 


(b) High Commissioner’s Notices :— 


No. 34 of 1934. Game Preservation Regulations—amend- 
: ing Licence rates. 


sy 08). 3: Postal Regulations. 
» 147 ,, Stock Diseases Regulations. 
» 183 ,, Amendment of Postal Rates. 


There is no-legislation in force dealing with factories, compensa- 
tion for accidents, or legislative provisions for sickness, servants, or 
for old age, except in the case of sickness of domestic or agricultural 
servants. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue for the financial year ended on 31st March, 1935, 
amounted to £99,442, which is £7,069 more than the preceding year 
and £8,277 more than the estimate. 


The expenditure for the year amounted to £125,076, which is 


£11,218 more than the previous year and £9,565 more than the 
estimate. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for the 
past five years :— : 


Revenue. 
1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 
Ordin: £ - ‘ ‘4 y 
inary... ... 86,700 82,730 «83,802 ~—=«:92,373 «(90,442 
Extraordinary =... 2,918 2.177 s«,629,—s«d 126, 38D 
Expenditure. 
1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-85. 
Ordina: : 5 £ £ e 
rdinary ss 114,280 118,069 1 113,197 125,076 
Extraordinary we 2,259 2) 11,566 661 pets 


Grants in aid of ordinary expenditure amounting to £60,000 wer® 
received during the year from the Imperial Government. 
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Ineome-tax. 


The receipts from normal income-tax and super-tax amounted to 
‘£3,186. 

The following shows the classification of the sources of the incomes 
subject to the tax :— 


Mining... eve ee. os .-. 31 per cent. 
Trading and Farming... wee ie atten 580 as 
Civil Servants ... nae eee oes ee i 
Professions... bee Ete face we 6 i 
Employment #85 te Sis sees 8! = 5; 


Colonial Development Fund. 
Expenditure amounting to £13,250 was incurred during the year 
under this head. This sum was expended on a bridge over the 
Usutu river, medical outposts, creameries, and telephones. 


Loans to Settlers. 

Under the Swaziland Land and Agricultural Loan Fund Pro 
clamation, 1929, as amended, nine applications for loans amounting 
to £1,920 were received. The sum of £1,370 was issued to six 
borrowers. The loans varied in amount from £40 to £650 and 
were for the purpose of fencing, boring for water, erection of cattle 
dips, purchase of land, and release of mortgages. 


Swazi National Fund. 

Expenditure amounting to £3,674 was incurred out of the Swazi 
National Fund which was instituted in 1911 for the purpose of 
carrying out projects for the direct benefit of the natives. This 
sum includes £1,972 which was spent out of the fund on native 
education. 

, Public Debt. ¢ . 

The Public Debt amounted to £55,000 consisting of :— 

(1) Swaziland Consolidated Loan, amounting to £35,000 
bearing interest at 34 per cent. per annum, and repayable by 
a sinking fund in nineteen years from Ist April, 1924. The 
amount standing to the credit of the Sinking Fund on 3lst 
March, 1935, was £22,918. 

(2) The Swazi Nation Trust Fund. £20,000 bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


Assets. 

On 31st March, 1935, liabilities exceeded assets by -£33,401, 
inclusive of the Swazi Nation Trust Fund mentioned above, a 
decrease of £35,270 during the year. There are no assets specially 
earmarked, except the Sinking Fund referred to in the pecceding 


- paragraph. 
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Taxation. 


The main heads of taxation and the amounts collected in 1934-35 
are as follows :— 


£ 
Native tax ave ane aes ose « 45,019 
‘Customs and Excise ... oes Oss «. 18,656 
Licences BS et of we «8,181 
Income-tax rf er eA is «» —- 8186 
Dog tax .. es ae ate we 2,765 
European poll tax bee oa .. 1,661 


Native Tax.—A tax of 35s. per annum is paid by each adult male 
native who is unmarried or who has one wife. Natives with more 
than one wife pay 30s. in respect of each wife with a maximum of 
£4 10s. The Assistant Commissioners of each district collect most 
of this tax at various camps selected for the convenience of the 
natives. 


Customs and Excise —See Chapter VII. 


Licences.—The revenue under this head is composed mainly of 
sums paid for trading, motor, labour recruiting, hotel and banking 
licences. 

The following were the annual charges made for these licences :— 


General dealers wae re vee £15. 
Agents for foreign firms (commercial £10. 
travellers, etc.). 
Motor-cars... as ate ... £2 plus 1s. for each unit 
of horse-power and 
2s. for each 100 
pounds weight. 


Labour ee agents... we. £25. 
Liquor .. eas eee Ree «. £12 10s. to £50. 
Banking ie See +» £5 to £50. 


Licences are also eeuedi in respect of the hunting of game, the 
possession of firearms and prospecting. 


Income-tax is charged at the rate of Is. rising to a maximum of 
2s. in the £ on all incomes. An abatement is allowed of £300. 
Abatements are also allowed in respect of children, dependants 
and insurance premiums. There is also a super-tax of 1s. rising to 
a maximum of 5s. in the £ on incomes over £2,500. 


Dog Taz.—A tax of 5s. is payable in respect of each dog. 


. Poll Tax.—A tax of £2 per annum is paid by every European 
male who shall have attained the age of 21 years. This tax is also 
paid by those natives who have been exempted from the laws 
relating to passes and the payment of native tax under the pro- 
visions of the Coloured Persons’ Exemption (Relief) Proclamation, 
1901, of the Transvaal as in force in Swaziland. 


ee ee ee eee 
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XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Land in Swaziland is held under freehold title subject to the 
‘mineral servitudes. 

Registration is effected in the Swaziland Deeds Office, and surveys 
are controlled by the Surveyor-General for the Transvaal. All 
land and mineral concessions and the native areas were surveyed 
during the years 1904 to 1908. : : 

At the five townships, Mbabane, Bremersdorp, Hlatikulu, 
Goedgegun and Stegi, several lots have been sold for residential 
or trading purposes. 

No surveys of importance were undertaken. No geological 
survey of the territory has been made. 


Mining. : 

Mining is carried out under the authority of concessions granted 
by the late Swazi King, Mbandeni, and under the Crown Minerals 
Order in Council. 

Alluvial tin mining continued in the vicinity of Mbabane. 

Up to the present, the Government has thrown open for pros- 
pecting areas aggregating 2,475 square miles, partly as Crown 
mineral areas and partly by consent of concessionaires under the 
Mineral Concession Areas Proclamation No. 47 of 1927. 

In 1932 a Crown mineral area in north-western Swaziland measur- 
ing approximately 77 square miles was thrown open for prospecting 
and mining, and a certain amount of activity continues to take 
place there. 


Patents and Trade Marks. 


The following return shows the number of patents and trade 
marks registered during the past four years :— 


Patents. Trade marks. 
1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 19383. 1934. 
= 1 — 1 39 6 5 6 


The following return shows the number of companies registered 
during the last four years :— 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
3 2 _ 1 


Deferred Pay. 


The following table shows the sums paid out in the territory 
during the last four years to native labourers engaged on the. 
deferred pay system, on their return from the gold mines in the 
Union, viz., 1931, £9,816; 1932, £7,635; 1933, £22,065; 1934, 

8,678. 
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Passes. 


During the same period the number of passes issued to recruited 
labourers and to those desiring to travel outside the territory, 
generally to seek work on farms, was as follows viz. :— 

1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 


Recruited labourers ae a = 6,964 4,205 5,969 6,907 
Others... ae see w- =: 6,468 5,453 7,801 6,752 


11,412 9,658 13,770 13,669 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The island of Cyprus, situated in the eastern Mediterranean 
between 34° 33’ and 35° 41’ N. latitude, and between 32° 20’ and 
34° 35’ E. longitude, is about 140 miles in greatest length from east 
to west and about 40 miles in greatest breadth from north to south. 
A narrow range of limestone mountains, with an average height of 
2,000 feet, extends along the northern coast, and an extensive group 
of mountains, culminating in Mount Olympus, 6,406 feet above the 
sea, fills the south-western part of the island. Between these ranges 
lies the fertile Mesaoria plain. 

Mails from the United Kingdom reach Cyprus via Brindisi or 
Port Said, from which it is distant at the nearest point 249 miles. 
The crossing from Larnaca or Famagusta on the south-east coast 
to Beirut or Haifa is accomplished in a night, and the strait between 
the north coast and the southern shores of Asia Minor is at Kyrenia 
45 miles wide. Cyprus is connected by regular services with Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Italy, and France. 
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Climate. 


The climate of Cyprus is, generally speaking, temperate and 
healthy, though the excessive heat of the plains during the summer 
is trying to Europeans. The heat is, however, dry, except on the 
coast, and the winters are cold and invigorating. There are 
numerous resorts in the hills at altitudes varying from 6,000 to 
2,000 feet, such as Mount Troddos or Kantara, where the summer 
season, lasting from May to the end of September, can be passed 
in eminently healthy surroundings and without discomfort or 
inconvenience. The maximum temperature at Nicosia for 1934 
was 111° F. and the minimum 31° F. The rainfall for the last ten 
years has averaged 19-61 inches per annum. The mean rainfall 
for the year was 23-68 inches. The highest rainfall for the year 
was 48-46 inches recorded at Troddos and the lowest 8-25 inches 
recorded at Alethrico. 


History. 


Cyprus was a centre of Aegean civilization 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, and Phoenician and Greek colonies were established 
there at a very early date. It would appear, indeed, to have been 
colonized in the Mycenaean age, and probably was used as a base 
for those assaults by the Achaeans on the power of Egypt and of 
the Hittites, which took place in the century before the Trojan 
war. The island is alluded to in both the Iliad and Odyssey by 
Homer to whom it was known as the home of Aphrodite, whose 
chief sanctuary and altar of incense were at Paphos. It was 
conquered by the Egyptians in the sixth century B.C. and later 
absorbed into the Persian Empire. Evagoras, a native-born king, 
succeeded in the fifth century B.C. in raising Cyprus to a position 
of independence but on his death it again fell into the power of 
Persia and in due course to Alexander the Great. .At the division 
of Alexander’s Empire, Cyprus passed to Egypt, until in 58 B.C. 
it became a Roman province, falling, on the division of the Roman 
Empire, under the rule of the Byzantine Emperor. 


In A.D. 1184 the Governor of Cyprus, Isaac Comnenus, revolted 
and maintained his independence until 1191, when Richard Coeur 
de Lion of England, on his way to the Crusades, landed, and in a 
sharp campaign of a few weeks conquered the island. Richard 
sold it to Guy de Lusignan, the King of Jerusalem, and the 
Lusignan dynasty ruled the island until 1489, although from 1878 to 
1464 the Genoese Republic exercised a suzerainty over a part of 
the Kingdom. In 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, who 
held it until it was wrested from them by the Turks i in 1571, in the 
sultanate of Selim IT. 


In 1878 the island passed under the administration of Great 
Britain, and, on the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, was 
annexed to the British Crown by Order in Council of 5th November, 
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1914. The annexation has been formally recognized by Turkey 
under the Treaty of Lausanne, which was ratified on 6th August, 
1924. 


In 1925, Letters Patent formally elevating Cyprus to the status 
of a Colony and constituting the office of Governor of the Colony 
in place of that of High Commissioner were passed under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom, dated 10th March. 


In October, 1931, the agitation spread by the protagonists of the 
“* Union with Greece ’’ movement culminated in riots, as a result 
of which certain constitutional changes were made as described in 
the following chapter. 


Historical Remains and Antiquities. 


Cyprus is rich in archaeological and antiquarian interest and has 
remains and monuments ranging from the pre-historic to the Turkish 
through the Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic and 
Renaissance periods which are a unique possession of the Empire 
and a priceless heritage. 


At the beginning of 1934, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and of the Governor of the Colony, an in- 
fluential committee, under the chairmanship of Viscount Mersey, 
was formed im England in response to the growing interest there 
in the ancient monuments and antiquities of Cyprus to which ex- 
pression had been given in correspondence in The Times. The 
committee, which is known as the ‘‘ Cyprus Committee ’’, opened 
an account at Lloyds Bank, Pall Mall, called the ‘‘ Cyprus Monu- 
ments Fund "’ to which donations may be sent to be applied to the 
many urgently necessary works of conservation and repair which 
the Government cannot at present afford to undertake from its own 
resources. In March, 1934, in conjunction with the activities of 
the ‘‘ Cyprus Committee ’’, Sir George Hill, Director of the British 
Museum, and Sir Charles Peers, President of the Society of 
Antiquaries and lately Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments to 
His Majesty’s Office of Works, visited the island, at the invitation 
of the Government, to report upon the whole subject of the anti- 
quities of Cyprus. In conformity with their recommendations, a new 
Government department under a Director of Antiquities was set 
up in the Colony and a new Antiquities Law was in course of 
preparation at the end of the year. 


Languages. 

The chief language of the country is a local dialect of modern 
Greek, often very corrupt but retaining a number of archaiams and 
showing traces of the island’s history in the large proportion of 
words borrowed from French, Italian, and Turkish sources. Osmanli 
Turkish, somewhat archaic and (in the villages) free from Persian 
and Arabic forms, is spoken by the Mohammedans, who, however, 
as a general rule are familiar with Greek. The new Turkish 
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alphabet became obligatory for all official purposes in 1932, and is 
now in general use. The knowledge of English is rapidly 
becoming more widely diffused, and, save in the most remote 
villages, there is usually to be found someone who can speak and 
even read and write it. In a less degree, French is spoken by the 
more educated classes. 


II1.—GOVERNMENT. 


Previous to November, 1931, the Government of the Colony was 
regulated by Letters Patent bearing date 10th March, 1925, which 
provided for administration by a Governor aided by an Executive 
and a Legislative Council. The Executive Council consisted then 
as now of four official and three unofficial members. The Legisla- 
tive Council consisted of the Governor (who normally presided) , 
nine official members, and fifteen elected members, three chosen by 
the Mohammedan and twelve by the non-Mohammedan voters. The 
Council could be prorogued or dissolved by the Governor, if he 
thought fit, and had in any event to be dissolved at the end of five 
years. 


In consequence of the riots of 1931, the Legislative Council was 
abolished by Letters Patent bearing date 12th November, 1931, 
and power to legislate was granted to the Governor. 


In October of 1933 an Advisory Council, on an informal basis, 
was established in order that there might be a channel through 
which to obtain the views of the community on questions of legisla- 
tion and other matters of importance affecting the relations of the 
Government and the people. The Council consists of members 
of the Executive Council together with other members to be 
annually selected from the unofficial community. Five persons 
were so selected in 1934. 


For administrative purposes the Colony is divided into districts, 
namely, Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, Kyrenia and 
Paphos. In each the Government is represented by a Commissioner. 


A description of the judicial] organization appears under Chapter 
XII. 


Fourteen municipal corporations are established under the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Corporations Law of 1930. Their councils 
are responsible, generally speaking, for conservancy and the 
preservation of public health and safety within the municipal 
limits. They contribute towards the cost of maintenance of public 
hospitals, and of infant-welfare centres established with the 
authority of the Social Hygiene Council within municipal limits. 
Their powers include borrowing money or compulsorily acquiring 
land for purposes of public utility, making by-laws, granting gratui- 
ties and pensions to municipal employees, undertaking or assisting 
charitable or educational schemes, and establishing markets and 
parks or other places of recreation. ; 
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The more important of the powers of municipal councils are 
exercised subject to the approval of the Governor or of the Governor- 
in-Council. 

III.—POPULATION. 


Since 1881, a decennial census of the population has been taken. 
In 1881 the population was 186,173. The population of Cyprus as 
revealed by the census of 1931 has nearly doubled itself in the 
past fifty years. The actual return in 1931 was 347,959, repre- 
senting a density of 97-1 to the square mile. The estimated popv- 
lation in 1934 was 361,653, an increase of 13,694 or 3-9 per cent. 


Race in the Near East is inseparably linked up with religion. 
Cyprus is a land of many creeds, and in differentiating sociologically 
between the various elements of the population it is easiest to 
follow these natural lines. The bulk of the inhabitants of the 
island are of the Orthodox Greek-Christian faith and belong to the 
Autocephalous Church of Cyprus; somewhat over one-fifth are 
Mohammedans. A certain number of villages are exclusively either 
Mohammedan or Greek-Christian, but the majority are inhabited 
by members of both communities. There is also an Armenian com- 
munity, which tends steadily to increase, and a distinct, though 
not numerous, Latin colony. 

The following are the more important vital statistics :— 


Per 1,000 of Per 1,000 of 
population as population as 


eae estimated at 1984. estimated at 
b 80th June,1938. 80th June, 1984. 
Births ... tas vs.  9,765 27-4 10,852 30-1 
Deaths ... aie ve = 4,918 13-8 4,757 13-2 
Marriages 2,463 6-88 2,982 8-2 


Infantile Mortality 
(cents. under one 
year) .. ose 1,296 132-7* 1,399 121-8 


The numbers St persons who entered and left Cyprus during the 
year were 8,995 and 9,890 respectively, but it is not possible to 
say what proportion were emigrants and immigrants proper. A 
certain number of Cypriots found employment in the Belgian 
Congo and other parts of Central Africa, and emigration to Greece 
and “other neighbouring countries proceeded as usual. Cyprus does 
not afford a field for immigration to any large extent. 

As in previous years, the summer resorts of Troédos, Platres, 
Prodhromos, and Pedhoulas attracted many visitors from Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine. 


-IV.—HEALTH. 

Except for the endemic prevalence of malarial fever the climate 
is healthy and with proper precautions there should be no difficulty 
in enjoying complete immunity from this disease. Cyprus is free 
from plague, typhus, and other virulent diseases common in the 





* Rate per 1,000 births. 
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Near East. Generally speaking, conditions of health and sanitation 
are satisfactory and are improving. The Department of Health 
exercises a general control, with a staff including 55 medical practi- 
tioners, 55 nurses and attendants, 28 compounders, 2 Government 
midwives, and 7 clerks ; it also undertakes the training of midwives, 
probationer nurses, and sanitary inspectors. 


The amount spent by the Department in 1934 was £49,654. 


Prevalent Diseases. 

The most prevalent diseases are noted below. Statistics for the 
mortality arising therefrom are not available, and it is not practicable 
to differentiate diseases in relation to occupations, inasmuch as no 
disease in Cyprus can be attributed to any particular occupation. 

Malaria is met with in all its forms throughout the island; the 
intensity of the general infection varies with the rainfall. In 1934, 
the incidence of malaria was comparatively mild owing to the two 
preceding years of drought. The number of malaria cases reported 
was 11,665 as compared with 10,145 in 1933 and 12,976 in 1932. 
The spleen rates showed a marked improvement over the 1933 
returns. 


Venereal diseases are common, but syphilis is decreasing. 


A campaign against trachoma has been in existence for the past 
few years. Over 11,000 cases were treated in 1934. The results 
of treatment are good, and propaganda, in the form of lectures and 
cinema demonstations, is beginning to bear fruit. 


In 1934, 233 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were notified as 
compared with 275 in 1933; 377 cases of dysentery as compared 
with 312 in 1933; and 411 cases of typhoid fever as compared with 
528 in 1933. 


Provision for treatment, etc. 


There are Government hospitals at Nicosia and Limassol and 
state-aided hospitals at Larnaca, Famagusta, Paphos and Kyrenia: 
The accommodation in these hospitals is 272 beds and 22 cots. The 
total number of admissions in 1934 was 5,220 as compared with 
4,878 in 1983. The Government also maintains a Leper Farm and 
Hospital, a Mental Hospital, and a Sanatorium for the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. There were 88 lepers in the Leper 
Farm on the 31st December, 1934, as compared with 81 twelve 
months previously ; admissions to the Leper Farm Hospital, which 
has 14 beds, were 84 in 1934 as against 107 in 1933. The Mental 
Hospital, which was enlarged during the year under review by the 
addition of two blocks, now contains accommodation for 194 
patients. Admissions in 1934 numbered 52 as compared with 51 
in 1983; at the end of the year 183 patients were under treatment 
as against 174 at the end of 1933. The Sanatorium, which now 
has 40 beds, an increase of ten, admitted 62 patients as against 74 
in 1933, 
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Two small private hospitals are maintained by mining companies, 
one at Amiandos and one at Pendayia. There are also four small 
rural hospitals maintained by voluntary contributions. They render 
medical relief to indigent persons and persons requiring special 
nursing and medical assistance. They are also used by the Medical 
Department in case of epidemics. 


A well-equipped laboratory is available at Nicosia for bacterio- 
logical and analytical work under a bacteriologist and an analytical 
chemist. 


X-ray equipment is available at Nicosia, Limassol and Larnaca, 
and electro-therapeutic treatment and radium therapy at Nicosia. 


Clinics, dispensaries, etc.—Venereal diseases clinics under the 
charge of specialist medical officers exist at Nicosia, Famagusta, 
Larnaca, Limassol and Paphos. Eye clinics are attached to all 
general hospitals. Twenty-three rural dispensaries, each under the 
charge of a medical officer, are maintained in different parts of the 
country. There are three travelling oculists and three honorary 
dentists. 


Disease Prevention. 


Malaria.—The sanitary staff deal with river-beds near villages 
and drains and streams, and with the making of new drains; they 
cover, fill or oil the wells, and in suitable cases stock tanks with 
fish. In some areas paris green dust is sprayed. Inspections of 
premises are carried out. Free quinine is issued to all schools, to 
the poor, and to Government officials. 


Propaganda in the form of lectures, pamphlets and cinema films 
is employed. 


Venereal diseases.—There are prophylactic centres in the princi- 
pal towns, the increase in attendance at which shows that the public 
are becoming increasingly alive to the value of prophylaxis. Pro- 
paganda is carried out by means of lectures and films. 


Enteric.—Wherever the disease breaks out, anti-typhoid inocu- 
lation is offered, and a small temporary hospital established. 


Smallpox.—During the year, 14,288 persons were vaccinated. 
No case of smallpox occurred. 


The adulteration of food stuffs is controlled by the Analytical 
Chemist. 


Quarantine duties are undertaken by Government medical officers ; 
there is one large quarantine station near Larnaca and a smaller 
one in Larnaca. During the year under review the Chief Sanitary 
Inspector proceeded to Port Said, Alexandria, and Beirut with the 
object of studying the methods of rat-destruction employed at those 
ports and the deratisation of ships. 
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Health promotion. 


Infant welfare centres exist at Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol and 
Famagusta, and a nursery for somewhat older children at Limassol. 
A Baby Show and Health Exhibition was held at Nicosia in October, 
1934. 


Rural Medical Officers inspect schools at intervals and supply 
drugs, particularly for eye diseases. School dental clinics exist in 
three districts and free treatment is given to poor children. The 
Medical Department employs a Medical Officer for schools in Paphos 
district. Of recent years there has been a marked improvement 
in school sanitation. 


Lectures are given in various parts of the island on matters 
connected with public health. The main objective is to inculcate 
habits of personal hygiene and to awaken a consciousness of in- 
dividual responsibility for the protection of the community. 


V.—HOUSING. 


(a) In villages.—The construction of the villages is a reminder of 
ancient times when men crowded together on account of fear. The 
houses are built close together, the streets are narrow, and only in 
front of the church or mosque is there any open space. The houses 
in the hills are built of stone, and in the plains of mud-brick on a 
stone plinth. The roofs are of beaten clay or, where they are 
available, of tiles, whilst the floors are of beaten earth or paving- 
stones. A courtyard entered by a double door surrounds each 
house, which usually consists of one long, low room with one or 
two small openings as for windows closed by wooden shutters. In 
almost every village, however, are to be found a certain number of 
two-storied houses owned by the more prosperous people. Drain- 
pipe openings high up in the wall allow the smoke of a fire to drift 
out. In the hill villages there are rough fire-places with old 
petroleum tins acting as chimney-pots. 


There are glass windows in 10 to 15 per cent. of the houses 
mostly of recent construction and belonging to the more well-to-do 
peasants in the large villages. As a general rule it may be stated 
that the whole family lives, eats, and sleeps in the same room 
except in the case of well-off Mohammedans and a certain number 
of the richer Greek-Christians. Among the latter it is a custom 
of long standing and does not wholly depend on financial 
circumstances. 


Oxen are to be found on the average in 50 per cent. of the rooms. 
This is partly due to necessity owing to lack of funds for stabling, 
partly also to convenience, since during working times oxen are fed 
through the night; they also give warmth during the cold weather. 

The houses are warm in winter and cool in summer. Damp- 
proof courses are not used, and sanitary arrangements are 
practically non-existent. 
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All good quality marketable tobacco in the hands of the growers 
found a ready sale. The production was 316,906 okes of yellow-leaf 
tobacco and 254,180 okes of fumigated tobacco, as compared with 
28,907 okes and 134,531 okes in 1933. 


Potatoes.—The area under cultivation both for summer and winter 
crops was greater than in 1933. Production, which amounted to 
337,200 cwt. as compared with 303,192 cwt. in 1933, was satis- 
factory. Prices were higher, but the market was somewhat unre- 
liable and the quantity exported was about 11,000 cwt. less than 
in 1933. 

The strict control exercised by the inspecting officers at the ports 
over consignments intended for export has at last impressed upon 
producers the necessity of taking all possible measures to reduce the 
incidence of tuber moth. 


Onions.—The area planted was up to the normal average and 
the production of both onions and onion sets was satisfactory. 
Prices were low. During the year, 68,338 cwt. were produced as 
against 43,504 cwt. in 1933 and 46,282 cwt. were exported as 
against 33,988 cwt. 


Vetches and legumes.—In general the area planted to leguminous 
crops was greater than in 1933 and production, assisted by the 
better rainfall, showed a satisfactory increase. 


Cumin and aniseed.—Higher prices and increased demand for 
both aniseed and cumin resulted in a considerable increase in the 
area planted, especially in the area planted to cumin. Exports of 
cumin amounted to 12,267 cwt. valued at £21,681, as compared 
with 5,877 cwt. valued at £8,341 in 1933. 


Citrus fruit.—Further extension of citrus plantations was made. 
The 1934-1935 crop was, however, smaller than the 1933-1934 crop 
and the quality was comparatively poor. Exports in 1934 were 
good. The number of oranges exported amounted to 30,779,362 
valued at £58,828, as compared with 20,266,424 valued at £34,498 
in 19383. The number of lemons exportéd was 8,226,517, which 
was slightly higher than that for 1933. In order that Cyprus may 
maintain its place in a highly competitive market consignments are 
submitted to careful inspection before export and proper grading 
and packing is insisted upon. In the year under review a new set 
of export regulations, cited as the Agriculture Produce (Citrus 
Fruit) Export Regulations, 1934, was published. 


Vineyards and wine.—This industry is well established, especi- 
ally in the Limassol and Paphos districts. Several varieties of 
ordinary red and white table wines are produced, and, in addition, 
a wine called commangaria made from half-dried grapes and posses- 
sing a distinctive flavour. Besides local consumption, there is 4 
considerable export. 

Owing to more favourable climatic conditions new planting of 
vines took place on a larger scale than in the two preceding years. 
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The production of grapes amounted to some 39} million okes, being 
slightly greater than that for 1933 but some 25 per cent. below 
the average of a normal year. The quality of the grapes was satis- 
factory. The export of grapes was 18,344 cwt. valued at £6,097, 
as compared with 13,174 cwt. valued at £4,315 in 1933. 


Raisin making proceeded on a larger scale than in the previous 
year notwithstanding the low prices offered and the poor demand 
consequent upon the difficulties in trading with Germany. Produc- 
tion is estimated at 4,375 tons, as compared with 3,500 tons in 1933. 
Exports amounted to 49,615 cwt. valued at £40,479, as against. 
99,374 cwt. valued at £58,999 in 1933. 


The export of wine to the British Empire is regulated by a law of 
1928 which aims at preventing the export of wines of an inferior 
quality which might prejudicially affect the trade. The export of 
wines to the United Kingdom in 1934 was 221,259 gallons, as com- 
pared with 236,444 gallons in 1933. The total exportation of wines 
declined from 1,127,786 gallons valued at £48,574 in 1933 to 
767,442 valued at £37,429. The decrease was almost entirely due 
to the imposition of restrictive tariffs on wines imported into 
Egypt. In October of the year undet review more favourable 
tarifis were introduced and a revival of trade set in. A considerable 
increase was recorded in the quantity of brandy exported, and 
95,414 gallons of grape juice valued at £7,421 were sent to the 
United Kingdom. 

Figs, apples, pears, quinces, melons and mosfila (a local variety 
of hawthorn from which an excellent jelly is prepared) were also 
grown chiefly for local consumption. Plums, peaches, apricots 
and kaishas (a variety of white apricot peculiar to Cyprus) were 
grown and exported in small quantities. Considerable quantities 
of cherries were exported to Palestine and Egypt. Kaishas and 
figs are dried, but the consumption is mainly local; bottling and 
canning are still in their infancy. Other fruits of commercial 
importance are hazel nuts and walnuts. 


Agricultural Pests. 


The incidence of insect pests and plant diseases was less than 
usual. During the summer it was found that citrus trees in Limas- 
sol were infected with Lepidosaphes Bechti, a species not previously 
recorded in Cyprus. A survey indicatéd that the pest had not 
spread outside the town, and in spite of the difficulties of working 
such an area it was decided to fumigate every tree in an attempt to 
eradicate it. To what extent the attempt was successful will only 
be known in the future. 


Irrigation. 


Five irrigation reservoirs are situated in the eastern Mesaoria and 
are under the supervision of an irrigation superintendent. 
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It is now generally considered that Cyprus is by natural con- 
figuration unsuited for the construction of irrigation works on a 
large scale, and that the best method of conserving the water supply 
of the country is by afforestation. The provision and utilization 
of water supplies are of paramount importance to the country and 
the constant concern of the Government. Encouragement is 
afforded to the extension of irrigation by exploring for artesian 
supplies, by the sinking of chains of wells, and by the use of 
mechanical means to raise to the surface subterranean water, of 
which a sufficient quantity is available in most parts of the island. 
The gardens and orchards at Famagusta, from which port there is 
a considerable export trade in oranges and fruit and vegetables in 
general, are an instructive example of the results that can be 
attained by the employment of air motors; but oil engines are 
steadily increasing in popularity. 


Agricultural Experiments and Education. 


Some further development took place of the Central Experimental 
Farm at Morphou, where the greater part of the Department’s 
experimental work is done ; and trials in connexion with cereals and 
cotton were carried out. Other trials were carried out at the Viti- 
cultural Station, the Citrus Grove and the Deciduous Fruit Station. 
Small consignments of sultanas and currants prepared at the Viti- 
cultural Station were sent to England for report. The market 
reports on the sultanas were very satisfactory and there appears 
to be a future for the production of lye-dipped sultanas in Cyprus, 
provided that care is expended in their preparation. The currants 
were unsatisfactory. 


The Agricultural College continued its work until the twelve 
students thereat had completed their three year course. Teaching 
at the College was then suspended. In addition to the usual in- 
struction, short courses in viticulture were given at Saitta, in 
tobacco-growing at Kyrenia, and in orange-growing at Famagusta. 
Several visits were also paid to the Central Experimental Farm. 

The number of school gardens was 289 as against 275 in 1933. 
In addition to the agricultural instruction given in certain rural 
schools by the schoolmasters, officers of the Department paid fre- 
quent visits to rural schools in their Districts and gave lectures and 
practical demonstrations with special reference to seasonal and local 
conditions. 


Veterinary Services. 


At the commencenient of the year all stock was in poor condition 
owing to the drought of the two previous years. Sufficient rain fell 
in January and February to produce a satisfactory growth of pasture 
and there was a steady improvement in livestock. Unfortunately, 
however, the majority of animals of all kinds suffered such privations 
during the drought, that they and their offspring born at that time 
will not quickly recover their former degree of productivity and 
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resistance to disease. The improved conditions in 1934 tended to 
make farmers re-stock by purchasing such cattle as were available 
in the local markets, with the result that local values improved and 
the export trade was reduced. 


During the early months of the year sheep and goats were heavily 
infected with stomach worms, lung worms, and skin parasites. 
Severe losses occurred in some areas, but drenching with copper 
sulphate and sheep dipping proved beneficial. The epidemic of 
sheep pox, which was prevalent at the close of 1933, continued to 
spread during the first six months of 1934 and to a lesser extent 
during the second half of the year. 


There was a noteworthy reduction in the number of outbreaks 
of anthrax reported. The diagnosis was not confirmed in any sheep 
during the year, and confirmed outbreaks in goats and other stock 
showed a very considerable reduction as compared with previous 
years. All the anthrax vaccine used during the year for cattle, 
sheep and goats—490,867 doses—was prepared, as in the previous 
year, in the Veterinary Laboratory. 


The registration, inspection, and cleanliness of cowsheds and 
dairies are provided for by the Milk and Dairies Regulations, 
1926, which are similar to the English Order. The Veterinary Staff 
are assisted in their task by the Sanitary Inspectors of the Medical 
Department. Cow keepers are encouraged to adopt modern methods 
of housing their cattle and of handling and marketing their milk, 
and advice is given in regard to the construction of new buildings 
or the alteration of unsatisfactory premises. 


The ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection of all animals 
slaughtered for food in the abattoirs at Nicosia, Limassol, Larnaca 
and Famagusta is now carried out by Municipal Inspectors who act 
in accordance with the instructions of the Chief Veterinary Officer. 
The establishment of this inspection service has been of the utmost 
importance in protecting public health. 


Live Stock. 


At Athalassa, four miles from Nicosia, the Government possesses 
a large stock-farm, which is under the supervision of a resident 
manager. At this farm, stock is raiséd for sale throughout the 
country, and in addition thoroughbred stallions, donkeys, bulls, 
and boars stand for service at nominal fees. 


Stud stables are maintained at Nicosia, Limassol, Larnaca, 
Paphos, Polis, Ayios Theodhoros, Vatili, Lefkoniko, Yialousa, 
Famagusta and Rizokarpaso. 

The total number of horses, mules, donkeys, camels, oxen, goats, 
sheep and swine was estimated at 621,201, of which 495,704 were 
sheep and goats, as against 641,176 in the previous year. Goats 
under one year old are not counted for taxation purposes. 
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There was a considerable decrease in the total number of animals 
exported, the value being £49,045, as compared with an average of 
£77,499 for the five previous years, during part of which period 
however the exports had been abnormally heavy owing to the 
drought. The main decreases were in cattle and donkeys; there 
were increases in horses, mules and swine. The total value of mules 
exported was £31,321; of cattle £11,717; of donkeys £2,237; and 
of horses £1,078. All exported stock remained in the port lairages 
for periods varying from twenty-four hours to several days under 
supervision before issue of health certificates as required by the 
Exportation of Animals Order, 1930. The majority of cattle were 
shipped to Palestine for slaughter. 


The exportation of mares is prohibited except in the case of mares 
which have been imported or are certified by the Chief Veterinary 
Officer to be either unfit for breeding or pure thoroughbred or Arab 
or not more than 13 hands in height. 


The Horse Breeding Law, 1930, requires that all stallions used 
for serving mares or she-donkeys shall be inspected and licensed 
yearly by the Chief Veterinary Officer in the capacity of Inspector of 
Horse Breeding. No fee is charged for inspection and licence. 
There has been a steady improvement in the quality and conforma- 
tion of horses presented for inspection and this, together with the 
elimination of several unsound sires, is likely to effect a progressive 
improvement in the quality and soundness of the horses and mules 
in the Colony. 

Sericulture. 


There was a further decrease in the production of cocoons in 1934 
(107,794 okes, being 10,518 okes less than in 1938), and until there 
is a marked improvement in the price paid for cocoons the seri- 
culture industry in Cyprus will continue to decline. The uprooting 
of a certain number of mulberry trees by growers was carried out in 
1934 as in the previous year. Over 11,000 young mulberry trees 
were issued free of charge by the Department of Agriculture and 
by school gardens. 


Demonstrational silkworm rearings were carried out in 125 Greek, 
and 13 Turkish, girls’ schools. Instruction was given to silkworm 
rearers by the officers in the Sericultural Section which is now a 
branch of the Entomological Section. 

The Cyprus Silk Filature worked for a very short period only 
during 1934, and was finally closed owing to adverse marketing 
conditions. 

Forestry. 


At one time Cyprus was famous for its forests. During the 
Turkish administration, when their value was not appreciated and 
the science of silviculture not understood, they gradually declined, 
and visitors to the island in the seventies were horrified by the 
spectacle of desolation which they presented. Since the British 
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occupation in 1878, however, there has been a considerable im- 
provement and artificial reafforestation has been carried out, some 
9,650 acres being planted or sown. During the late War the forests 
of Cyprus were of great service to the Allied Armies in Egypt and 
Palestine, which they supplied with a large proportion of their needs 
in the way of timber and fuel, 100,000 tons in all being sold. 


The total area of the delimited State forests, comprising prac- 
tically all the forests and woodlands, is now estimated at 402,326 
acres, or nearly 18 per cent. of the island. The growing stock is 


* estimated to amount to some 114,000,000 cubic feet of timber valued 


at £406,000. No further progress was made during the year with 
the topographical survey, but the contour survey was continued in 
the Northern Range and in Paphos Forest. 


The main forests of Troddos, Paphos, and Adelphi are confined 
to the highest mountain ranges in the south-western portion of the 
island. The forests of the northern range are less in extent and, 
generally, smaller trees are found in them. 


The principal species of trees which grow naturally are the 
Corsican and Aleppo pine, juniper, plane, dwarf oak, alder, and 
cedar, and set out in the plantations are acacia, eucalyptus, cypress, 
Persian lilac, and exotic pines. The forests supply the local needs 
for fuel and, in part, for timber, but as yet there is no 
surplus available for regular export. Apart from their commercial 
possibilities the forests are of the utmost value in the regulation of 
the water supply and improvement of the climate, especially in 
witigating the high temperature of the summer and the cold winds 
of the winter. 


During the year, owing to lack of funds, no forest land was sown 
after being ploughed with a tractor and harrowed. Repair planting 
of the drainage banks of the fresh-water lake at Famagusta pro- 
ceeded, and irrigation continued in the Salamis and Varosha 
plantations. In addition, the Department sold surplus forest tree 
seedlings to private individuals for forming plantations. 


There were 85 fires, 8 of which assumed serious proportions, 
and it is estimated that the fires burnt an area of over 1,600 acres, 
destroying or damaging 61,000 trees and bushes of different kinds. 
The fire hazard in Cyprus is always very high, so that means of rapid 
communication and protection are essential. Forest roads cover a 
distance of 151 miles, bridle and foot paths 519 miles, and fire-traces 
286 miles. 


For reasons of economy no fresh students were sent to the Forest 
Apprentices’ School in the Forest of Dean. The Cypriot student 
who was sent to England in 1929 took his B.Sc. degree in Forestry, 
and went through the post-graduate course at the Imperial Forestry 
Institute at Government expense. He returned to Cyprus and 
became an Assistant Conservator of Forests, 2nd Grade, in July, 
1934. 
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The Departmental revenue amounted to £14,511 as compared 
with £12,005 in 1933. In addition there are permitted usages in 
the forests estimated to be worth over £20,000 per year. The ex- 
penditure was £24,635 as compared with £28,461 in 1933. 


Of the 224,399 goats roaming in the island, 21,276 were permitted 
to graze in the forests. The principle of issuing permits on pay- 
ment has been adopted in recent years ; from time to time grants of 
land or trees are made on condition of a permit being rescinded 
and the goats sold to persons far away from the forests. 


The tethered goats of superior breed referred to in previous reports 
now amount to over 11,000. 


At the beginning of the year a Committee investigated and re- 
ported upon the commercial activities of the Forest Department. 
On their recommendation the conversion of timber by the Depart- 
ment prior to sale ceased. Trees are now sold on the stump. 


The Forest Department maintains telephones in the principal 
forest areas for reporting outbreaks of fire, and these lines are 
connected with the Government system where possible. There is 
now a complete telephone line measuring 255 miles in all from 
Troddos to the western end of the southern mountain range. 


Sponge Fishing. 

The sponge fisheries in the territorial waters of Cyprus are super- 
vised by the Comptroller of Customs and Inland Revenue, who 
is also the Government Inspector of Fisheries. ' 

The sponges obtained locally are of good quality, but the Cypriot 
does not take kindly to the industry and the fishing is mostly done 
by fishers from the Greek islands, more particularly from Symi 
and Calymnos. Each sponge-boat fishing with the harpoon or 
by naked diving pays a licence fee of 10s. and gives up to the 
Government, as duty in kind, 20 per cent. of the catch. Machine- 
boats pay a licence fee of £1 and 25 per cent. of the catch. All 
the sponges retained by the sponge fishers are exported. The 
Government share is sold by tender and also exported, a few 
sponges, scarcely 2 per cent. of the total, being kept for local sale. 

Highteen licences were issued for harpoon-boats in 1934; in 
addition 15 licences to fish with machine diving apparatus were 
granted. Approximately 4,888 okes of good and 640 of ‘‘ skarta "’ 
(inferior) sponges of a value of £7,600 were taken as against a 
total of 1,209 okes valued at £1,100 in 1938. In 1927 the catch 
was approximately 5,957 okes valued at £11,924. It appears that 
the cause of so many boats coming to Cyprus in 1934 is the enforce- 
ment of restrictions in neighbouring countries. 


Mining. : 
A further improvement of mining conditions and a tendency to 
greater stability in the mineral and metal market were apparent 





| 
| 
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during the year. Interest in prospecting remained, however, some- 
what stagnant, only four new permits being issued. The Govern- 
ment was again indebted to the Mining Companies for their co- 
operation in creating special relief works in order to alleviate 
unemployment. The total expenditure incurred by the Mining 
Industry in 1934 is estimated to have been approximately £500,000, 
of which £247 ,000 is estimated to have been spent in the Colony, 


Pyrites (cupriferous) was produced by the Cyprus Mines Corpora- 
tion at their two operating mines at Skouriotissa and Mavrovouni. 
The total quantity mined at both mines was 199,472 tons. 


A new ore treatment plant, consisting of screening, washing, 
grinding, flotation, filtering and drying units for the production of 
copper concentrates, was completed during the year under review 
and put into operation by the Corporation on the 15th of October. 
Having regard to the extension of the Corporation’s operations 
rendered possible by the construction of this plant and to the ensur- 
ing benefits to the Colony to be anticipated therefrom, the Govern- 
ment, by the Cyprus Mines Corporation (Exemption from Duties of 
Customs) Law, 1934, granted the Corporation special facilities in 
connexion with the importation of materials, especially materials 
of British origin, required for the construction of this plant and 
for other development works. 


The Corporation have their own houses for Cypriot workers 
on both their mines, these ‘‘ villages ’’ being under the control 
of the Corporation authorities. Labour is easily obtainable and 


. comes lagely from the villages adjacent to the mines, with a certain 


proportion of men from further afield. As far as possible all under- 
ground work is on contract and surface workers are paid monthly 
or daily. The daily average of workers employed by the Corporation 
in 1934 was 2,361, as compared with 1,523 in 1933. 


The Cyprus Sulphur and Copper Company, Limited, also produce 
pyrites (cupriferous) at their mine at Lymni, Paphos District, but 
as the group which controls this Company continued to experience 
difficulties with its other pyrites companies in Spain again no work 
was done during the year. 


There is no local consumption of pyrites. 


Asbestos (chrysolite) was produced by the Cyprus and General 
Asbestos Company, Limited, at their quarries at Amiandos on 
Troddos. The asbestos-bearing rock is quarried, treated in primary 
and fibre mills, and graded into ‘‘ standard’’, ‘‘ shorts ’’, and 
“‘ fines ’’ qualities. These are transported by an aerial rope-way of 
19 miles to the coast and exported in the unmanufactured state. 

There was a satisfactory expansion in the operations of the Com- 
pany during 1934 as compared with the preceding year. The output 
of asbestos fibre was doubled and the amount of labour employed 
also showed a satisfactory increase. The continuation in 1934 of 
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the temporary reduction of royalty rates granted in 1933 materially 
assisted the Company in reducing production costs and thus widen- 
ing the scope of its markets. In spite of the low prices ruling for 
asbestos fibre a larger volume of business was done than in the 
preceding year, 7,081 tons of asbestos fibre being produced, as 
against 3,494 tons in 1933. 


Labour, which is plentiful, is employed in the quarries as far as 
possible on contract, artisans being on a daily or monthly wage. 
The daily average of workers employed in 1934 was 1,100, as com- 
pared with 713 in 1933. 


Gold ore was mined by the Cyprus Mines Corporation, which has 
exploited the seam of auriferous ore (Devil’s Mud) underlying the 
Skouriotissa pyritic body. The actual deposit of ‘‘ Devil’s Mud” 
is comparatively small and, owing to its extreme acidity, the cost 
of treatment is high. The quantity of ore mined in 1934 was 8,266 
tons, as compared with 2,649 tons in 1933. 


Chrome iron ore (chromite) is produced by the Cyprus Chrome 
Company, Limited, on Troddos. During 1934 the Company con- 
tinued to develop the chrome iron ore deposits on their lease area, 
and 966 tons of ore were mined. There is no local consumption of 
chromite. 


Copper (metallic).—Taking the average assay value of Cyprus 
pyrites to be copper 2 per cent. and sulphur 50 per cent., it is 
estimated that 3,000 tons of metallic copper were produced of an 
estimated total value of £90,000. 


Copper precipitate was not produced during the year under review. 


Gypsum is produced by quarrying at many localities in the island. 
It is exported in its raw state and also as plaster of Paris after being 
burnt and powdered locally. During 1934 7,848 tons of calcined 
gypsum and 1,228 tons of raw gypsum were exported. 


There is a considerable amount of gypsum quarried for consump- 
tion in the island, but it is not possible even to estimate the tonnage, 
as it is quarried in so many localities and mostly in small quantities. 
The quarrying of gypsum is done by individuals, who have been 
doing this kind of work for many years and who in turn sell the 
gypsum to the factory owners for burning and eventual export. 


Terra umbra is produced by quarrying or shallow underground 
workings, mostly in the Larnaca district. Part of the terra umbra 
is exported in its raw state and part as burnt umber after being 
calcined and graded into the required shades. 


During 1934 an amount of 4,459 tons was exported with an esti- 
mated total value of £11,709. There is practically no internal con- 
sumption. : 
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Terra umbra is produced by individuals who have been employed * 
on this kind of work for years and sell their production to the 
factories at contract prices. 


Other Industries. 


Small tanneries scattered over the island continued the production 
of lower-grade leathers for local consumption. The model tannery 
previously maintained by the Agricultural Department has been 
leased to a private individual. 


The manufacture of cigarettes is a thriving local industry ; there 
are six tobacco factories in the Colony, and Cyprus cigarettes are 
sent all over the world and enjoy an excellent reputation. The 
tobacco employed has up to the present been imported chiefly from 
Greece, but the London market is well supplied with Cyprus grown 
tobacco for cigarette manufacture. 


The sumach industry experienced a somewhat diminished demand 
from abroad. Sumach is a shrub used for tanning and grows wild, 
principally in the hilly parts of the island. The amount exported 
was 9,589 cwt., valued at £5,719, as compared with 12,005 cwt. 
valued at £7,412 in 1933. The chief market is the United Kingdom. 


Cotton manufactures of local design form an important minor 
industry of which the centre is Lefkara in the Larnaca district. 
Here lace is manufactured, by individual craftsmen, of a design 
closely related to Venetian point lace and is sold in all parts of the 
world by itinerant lace-sellers. Silk fabrics are also manufactured 
locally and enjoy a small export trade. 


Soap to the approximate value of £19,233 was manufactured and 
sold at Nicosia, Limassol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 


Bricks were manufactured and exported to Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine. There are a number of local potteries. 


The making of stockings by machinery, mainly for local use, and 
the industry of hat making for ladies, are gaining ground. 


VII._COMMERCE. 


The general improvement in the volume of world trade was re- 
flected in the trade statistics of Cyprus for the year under review. 
The total value of imports and exports increased. Moreover the 
average f.o.b. prices of the majority of commodities continued to 
maintain the satisfactory upward trend of the previous year. 


Imports. 


The total value of imports during 1934 was £1,419,162, as against 
£1,257 ,256 for the year 1933, an increase of £161,906 or 12.88 per 
cent. 
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The following table shows the value of imports for each of the 
last three years under the main heads of classification :— 


Class of merchandise. 1932. 19388. 
£ £ 

Food, drink, and tobacco... 476,679 409,492 
Raw materials and articles mainly 

unmanufactured 100,774 90,722 
Articles wholly or mpily manufac- 

tured .. tee a5 770,127 756,513 

Animals not for. food . 200 5 

Bullion . 508 524 

Total... ... ss we £1,847,288 £1,257,256 





1985. 


£ 
334,429 


109,014 
974,866 


136 
17 


£1,419,162 


The above figures show that there was a decrease of £75,063 in 
the value of food, drink, and tobacco, but an increase in raw 
materials of £18,292, in manufactured articles of £218,353, in 


animals not for food of £131, and in bullion of £193. 


The following table gives the increases and decreases in quantities 
and values of the principal imports for the year under review as 


compared with 1933 :— 
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The principal increases of value were in mining machinery, iron 
and steel manufactures, crude petroleum, manures, motor-cars, 
cotton and woollen piece-goods and timber. There was a substantial 
decrease in the value and quantity of flour (wheaten) imported, 
owing to the good harvest of 1934. 


The following table shows whence the imports were received :— 





Percentage. 
Country. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934, 
£ £ 

United Kingdom and other parts 
of the British Kpite eee se 499,003 647,456 39-69 45-62 
Roumania . i use oa 81,071 100,410 6-45 7-08 
Ttaly as fis aaa ans 114,331 93,599 9-09 6°60 
Germany ... wes ae aa 75,030 81,092 5:97 5711 
Japan uve a8 ie oe 64,628 79,239 5-14 5-58 
Greece os ont ee a 65,692 70,358 5-23 4:96 
Egypt. ts SES SE LS 63,961 68,148 5-09 4-80 
Belgium... oa ad Bes, 25,171 33,126 2-00 2°33 
France 26 ; ace 82,422 26,505 6-56 1:87 
United States of America ah 11,607 24,641 0-92 1-74 
Turkey... oe : eee 23,067 20,087 1-83 1-42 
Czechoslovakia... er es 19,069 19,343 1-52 1:36 
Holland... wee aus we 13,754 19,081 1-09 1-34 
Austria... See a ate 14,635 13,682 1-16 0-96 
Bulgaria... aes zoe eS. 13,548 13,417 1-08 0-95 
Other countries... eee <8 90,267 108,978 7:18 7:68 
Total... s+» £1,257,256  £1,419,162 100-00 100-00 





It is satisfactory to note that imports from the British Empire 
showed an increase of £148,453 over 1933, and the percentage of 
imports from the British Empire to total imports rose from 39-69 
per cent, to 45-62 per cent. Imports from the United Kingdom 
alone increased by £95,292 principally in machinery, iron and steel 
manufactures, and cotton and woollen manufactures. Australia 
shows an increase of £28,261, almost entirely due to flour, of which 
the total quantity imported in 1934 was 227,283 cwt. This increase 
was gained at the expense of Italy and France, a fact attributable on 
the one hand to an adverse rate of exchange and on the other 
to the increased import duty combined with an increase in the 
preferential rate. Imports from France and Italy decreased by 
£49,192 and £20,732 respectively. Japan shows an increase of 
£14,611, chiefly due to cotton manufactures and woollen piece- 
goods. There was a decline in the imports of cotton piece-goods 
imported from Japan. Quota restrictions were imposed on the 
importation of cotton and silk piece-goods in June, 1934. 


Exports. 
The total value of exports of merchandise was £1,079,427 as 
against £899,515, an increase of £189,912 or 21-35 per cent. 
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The following table shows the value of exports during the last 
three years under the main heads of classification :— 




















Class of merchandise. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
£ £ £ 

Food, drink, and tobacco ... ate +. 520,846 417,958 502,555 
Raw materials and articles manly un- 

manufactured oe oe «266,837 331,254 441,450 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured .. 92,722 90,433 94,926 

Animals not for food ae ae ele 39,275 36,543 35,592 

Bullion es tee ace ies ese 2,746 13,327 4,904 

Total ase eee ++. £922,426 £889,515 £1,079,427 











The following table shows the variation in quantities and value 
Is of the principal exports :— 
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Outstanding increases in both quantity and value are noticeable in 
the exports of corn and grain, oranges, raw cotton, minerals with 
the exception of pyrites, and cumin seed. Potatoes show a decrease 
in quantity but an increase in value. Raisins and wine show con- 
siderable decreases. As indicated in the chapter on Agriculture, 
difficulties in the way of trading with Germany adversely affected 
the exportation of raisins, and tariff restrictions in Egypt the 
exportation of wines. 


The following table shows the direction of exports during the 
years 1933 and 1934 with percentage distribution :— 





Percentage. 
Country of final destination. 1933, 1934. 1933, 1934. 
£ £ 

United Kingdom... ate ves 227,577 298,161 25-59 27-62 
Germany fea Wed see ae: 89,543 199,307 10-07 18-46 
Egypt ase BE 5a + 182,736 112,979 14-92 10°47 
Italy... 125,709 95,840 14-13 8-88 
Other parts of the British Empire... 88,082 93,957 9-90 8-70 
Holland Bs : 42,188 72,459 4:14 6-71 
Greece.. Pas a a «= —- 39,540 56,138 4:45 5-20 
France Pes we $3,048 30,519 4-84 2-83 
Cnited States of America oa a. 29,827 22,725 3-35 2-11 
Belgium ae wes as fe 4,546 6,914 0-51 0-64 
Roumania_... ef ae sas 5 ANS 4,048 0-61 0-38 
Spain .., aes zo ae af 3,133 3,586 0-35 0-33 
Turkey PS aos Bas ase 687 534 0-07 0-05 
Other countries a aes a STAD 82,260 6-47 7°62 
Total ate «+ £889.515 £1.079,427 100-00 100-00 





Exports to the United Kingdom increased by £70,584, and the 
percentage of exports to the United Kingdom to total exports rose 
from 25-59 per cent. to 27-62 per cent. This is accounted for by 
the increase in carobs, whole and ground, oranges, raw cotton and 
embroidery. There were decreases, however, in the amount of 
asbestos and pyrites exported to the United Kingdom. 





Germany heads the export list in so far as foreign countries are 
concerned, with an increase of £109,764, accounted for principally 
by gold ore. yellow ore and metallic residues. Egypt drops for the 
first time to second place. the principal decreases being im respect 
of lemons and oranges and wine. Exports to Italy declined chiefly 
in respect of raisins and pyrites. to France chiefly in respect of raisins 
and gold bullion. The increase in exports to Holland is accounted 
for mainly by carobs. prrites and metallic residues, and in exports 
to Greece by raw cotton. barley and wheat. The decrease in the 
total value of exports to the United States of America is due to 4 
decline in the exports of wool. There was an increase in the value 
of asbestas exported to the United States. Asbestos also accounts 
for the increase in total exports to Belgium. 
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Invisible Exports and Imports, 


“Invisible ’’ exports, including money brought into the island 
by visitors and tourists, expenditure from capital by mining com- 
panies, remittances from emigrants, profits on exports by mer- 
chants, are estimated to amount to £500,000. 


‘‘ Invisible ’’ imports in the form of money sent away for educa- 
tion of children abroad, insurance premiums and payments on 
account of public debt, etc., are estimated to amount to £175,000. 


The total (partially estimated), therefore, of imports and exports, 
visible and invisible, during 1934 amounted to :— 


£& 
Imports... a ous $e foe 1,594,162 
Exports... on ah see bé 1,579 ,427 


Development. 


It is satisfactory to note that the adverse trade balance continues 
to diminish steadily, and that the demand for Cyprus products in 
the United Kingdom and the Empire generally is being maintained. 


The possibility of development depends largely on standardization 
of qualities and kinds and proper packing of agricultural products 
intended for export. ‘Legislation is in force providing for the in- 
spection and grading of such products. 


The Trade Development Board formed in 1931 continued its work 
of finding new outlets for the Colony’s products. It was also in- 
strumental in inducing orange exporters to co-operate and in making 
arrangements whereby fortnightly direct shipments of oranges to the 
United Kingdom were secured. A market was found for cumin seed 
and potatoes in the East Indies and a market for brandy in Borneo. 


An interesting experiment was made in 1934 in the co-operative 
marketing of cherries. A pool was formed of the entire cherry 
production; the produce was sold at rates higher than the in- 
dividuals could have claimed and the producers were paid on a 
pro rata basis. The scheme operated so successfully that it was 
proposed to register the producers as a co-operative society. 


The number of visitors who came to the island in 1934 was 
9,031 as against 8,380 of the previous year, but the figure for 
tourists landing for the day only was two thousand less than the 
previous year. The estimated profit accruing to the island from 
tourists and visitors was £128,000. 


VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


At present it may be said that there is no ‘‘ labouring class’ in 
Cyprus in the generally accepted sense of the term, though one is 
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Cost of living in a house to a married couple :— 


Per month. 
Food ... Hie oe os ee he £10 to £13 
Two servants me 23 wee Ae £5 to £8 
Rent ... ioe as wa oe bes £3 to £7 
Fuel and light at Pe a eee £2 to £4 
Washing ne ste ree oe i £1 5s. 

£21 to £33 


To this figure, which represents comfortable but plain living, must 
be added for children (without an English nurse) £5 for the first 
and £8 for each additional child. In addition, it is estimated that 
a married officer will normally spend a further £20 per month on 
club, games, charity, subscriptions, amusements, furniture, clothes, 
provision for holiday, drinks, etc. 

Housing accommodation has lately become less scarce; rents 
for unfurnished houses vary from £36 to £84 per annum, usually 
payable monthly. There is a limited number of Government 
houses, some of which (15) are earmarked for definite officials, 
others (23) are available generally ; the Government charges 6 per 
cent. of the official salaries of the occupants. In Nicosia the 
unearmarked houses are seldom available for newly arrived officers. 


Good furniture is made locally, and the cost of equipping a small 
house, exclusive of that for silver, china, and other than cheap 
rugs, is placed at £100 to £200. 

It is usual in English households to employ a cook and a house- 
setvant; these can be of either sex and should be regarded as 
a minimum. Wages are paid as under :— 


Men, £3 10s. to £5 per month, inclusive. 
Boys, £2 10s. to £3 10s. per month, inclusive. 
Women, £2 to £4 per month, inclusive. 

The maximum is paid to those able to speak English. 


The best hotels are of moderate comfort and clean and providing 
good plain fare. Terms vary from 8s. to 12s.aday. For prolonged 
periods the rates vary from £9 to £12 a month for board and 
lodging. The minimum price at which a married couple can live 
in an hotel is £18 per month for board and lodging. Adding to 
this is a minimum of £1 for tipping, which is approximately 5 per 
cent., and 10s. for washing, the bare minimum is £19 10s. per 
month or £234 per annum. This represents living in one small 
room which must serve, in addition to a bedroom, as a writing room, 
a room for receiving guests, a dressing-room and perhaps a bath- 
room. 
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Travelling is chiefly performed in motor-cars, which can usually 
be hired at a cost of 4d. a mile. Government makes an allow- 
ance to officials while travelling on duty of 4d. per mile; if using 
their own cars, and also pays the actual cost of a hired car, pro- 
vided this does not exceed 4d. a mile. Subsistence allowance, 
varying from 2s. to 12s. a day, is also granted to officials travelling 
on duty while away from their head station. 

Free medical (excluding dental) treatment is available for 
officials, but not for their families. 

Clothing, amusements, and sport are obtainable at prices con- 
siderably below those prevailing in England. 

There is no income-tax. 


IX.—_EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Primary Education. 


Compulsory education is not yet in force in Cyprus, though in 
response to a growing demand a law providing for its gradual intro- 
duction was passed in 1931. Considerable importance is attached 
among the people generally to the benefits derived from education. 
The richer Cypriots contribute generously to educational needs, 
and by such donations many schools continue to be built, both 
in towns and villages. 

Under the law of 1905 the village authorities fixed and assessed 
the salaries of teachers. This arrangement led to many corrupt 
practices. In 1920 (for Moslems) and 1923 (for Orthodox 
Christians) laws were passed under which teachers were appointed 
by the Governor on the recommendation of the Boards of Education 
and their salaries paid from direct taxation earmarked for education. 

Under the law of 1929 the appointment and control of teachers 
for purposes of discipline, transfers, promotion, and salary were 
vested in the Governor; the Boards, however, retained important 
functions in the control of the curriculum and textbooks, the assess- 
ment of school taxes, and the approval of loans and grants for 
achool buildings. By the Elementary Education Law of 1933 the 
process of centralization was completed. The Governor was made 
the central authority for all matters relating to elementary education. 
The principal functions included in this general transference of 
authority were the prescription of books and curriculum, the. 
appointment of members of Boards of Education and Town Com- 
mittees, and the ultimate financial control of Education Funds. The 
Boards of Education were retained as advisory bodies. 


Schools in operation during the school year 1933-34 were :— 


Boys. Girls. Mixed. Total. Decrease 
Orthodox-Christian ... on 200 203 279 682 38 
Mohammedan a ote 43 42 179 264 19 
Other religions Sis ee, 2 2 2 6 14 


Total cee 245 247 460 952 71 
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In the annual revision of the number of schools and teachers to be 
prescribed, a few changes were made: three villages were grouped 
with their neighbours, two villages previously grouped with others 
were given separate schools, and nine new girls’ schools were pre-. 
scribed. In nine cases an additional teacher was appointed owing 
to increased enrolments, and in three schools a teacher was removed. 
The number of pupils actually enrolled in elementary schools (ex-: 
cluding infants’ schools) at the beginning of the school year was 
as follows :— 











. Boys. "Girls, Total. 
Orthodox-Christian ... ae we 28,733 17,771 41,504 
Mohammedan ... ve wee vs 6,987 3,989 9,976 
Other religions... eae oie ae 533 580 1,113 

Total ... 0... 80,258 22,340 52,598 


The number of children enrolled in infants’ schools was 1,625. The 
total enrolment in elementary and infants’ schools in the preceding 
year was 56,677. During the year under review the Government 
infants’ schools were closed except in towns. 


The nominal age for elementary school children is six to twelve, 
but although most children attend school for a few years, a very 
large proportion leave when they begin to be of use to their 
parents at home or in the fields. Increased opposition has recently . 
been apparent, not only among Mohammedans, to leaving girls 
at school after the age of eight or nine, especially where there 
is no separate girls’ school under a mistress. In the absence of 
exact census figures for the relevant age-groups it is impossible to 
give the total population of elementary school age. 


During the year under review the Government decided to under- 
take the same financial responsibilities for Maronite and Jewish 
teachers as it assumed in 1929 for those of Orthodox-Christian and 
Moslem schools instead of making a block grant to the Committees 
of Management of those communities and leaving them to staff their 
schools as they could best afford. The Maronite Committee con- 
tinues to be responsible for the payment of religious teachers in 
their schools and for the provision, by grants to the Committee of 
Management of Latin (Roman Catholic) schools, of educational 
facilities for Maronite children in Nicosia. 


Salaries of teachers, formerly paid out of education funds, are now 
paid by Governnient, as are also the gratuities and benevolent grants 
for which teachers are eligible when retiring on account of age, ill- 
health, and, in the case of women, marriage. School maintenance 
charges are assessed separately on each town or village. The costs ' 
of building schools are met by loans to each town or village from 
education funds or private sources, repayable over periods of five to” 
twenty years by additions to the local assessments. In 1934, 
£5,964 was so lent. 
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The total cost of elementary education to the island during the 
year was £173,962, i.e., 98. 8d. per head of population, and of this 
figure £125,051 or 6s. lid. per head of population came from 
Colonial revenue. 


Secondary Education. 


Not more than about one-third of those who complete the 
elementary school course proceed to any higher education. 
Secondary schools are not under Government control, but are 
managed by local committees. They receive grants-in-aid for the 
teaching of English, for which purpose they are open to inspection 
by the Education Department. 

The only Mohammedan secondary schools are the Boys’ Lycée 
and the Victoria Girls’ School in Nicosia, but there are intermediate 
(Rushdié) classes nominally attached to all elementary schools and 
actually flourishing in the towns and larger villages. The Lycée 
programme is based on the requirements of Istanbul University. 
Each of the two schools employs an English teacher. 

There are Greek-Christian gymnasia, or classical high schools, 
in five of the main towns, and high schools with three or four classes 
in five large villages. There is no great demand for more facilities 
for this form of secondary education, as it is increasingly difficult 
for the pupils to find suitable openings in Cyprus. The standard 
reached is not high, and there is no doubt that the immediate need 
in this sphere is for improvement rather than extension. 

There are commercial lyceums at Larnaca, Limassol, Nicosia and 
Famagusta. The villages of Platres and Pedhoulas possess similar 
schools on a smaller scale. 

The gymnasia of Nicosia, Limassol and Famagusta and the com- 
mercial lyceum of Larnaca have English masters on the staff. 

Private secondary schools include the English School, Nicosia, 
conducted on the lines of an English grammar school, and the 
American academies, attached to the Reformed Presbyterian 
Mission, for boys at Larnaca, for girls at Larnaca and Nicosia. 
All these schools have boarding-houses. There is a private commer- 
cial school at Lemythou, founded in 1912 by the late Mr. D. Mitsis, 
a native of the village. There are also several smaller private 
schools in the towns and a few in the villages. 


University Education. 


There is no university in Cyprus. Students are prepared for the 
Universities of Istanbul or Athens at all secondary schools, though 
relatively few are able to proceed so far. A still smaller number go 
to French universities, and a few study law and technical subjects 
in England. 

A scheme of Government scholarships for enabling Cypriots to 
receive higher education in England was started in 1930. 
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Training of Teachers. 

There is great need of a teachers’ training college. At present, 
Mohammedan candidates receive some training at the Mohammedan 
secondary schools, and Greek-Christians at the Pancyprian Train- 
ing School (attached to the Gymnasium) and the Phaneromene 
Girls’ School in Nicosia. These schools receive grants-in-aid for 
this purpose. 


Technical Education. 


There are no technical schools proper in the island. Carpentry 
and bee-keeping are taught in a few elementary schools, and 
wherever the country is suitable there are school gardens in which 
the children learn gardening. In girls’ schools needlework is widely 
taught, and sericulture is encouraged by the free issue of silk-worm 
seed and by demonstrations arranged by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of efficient and hygienic methods. 

The agricultural school maintained by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is referred to in a previous chapter of this Report. Appren- 
tices are taken by the Public Works Department as well as in some 
of the mines ; and during the last few years a number of carpenters 
have been instructed by the Forest Department in the best use of 
the various kinds of wood. 


Government Examinations. 


The Government examinations in English, Turkish, and Greek, 
and the Civil Service examination were, as usual, held during 
the year. A special ‘‘ English Ordinary ’’ examination for school- 
masters was held in August. Of the 1,313 candidates who presented 
themselves for the examinations in English, 683 were successful 
and were awarded certificates. The certificates awarded to the 
successful candidates are highly valued, not only by Government 
ofticials but also by those seeking employment elsewhere. 


Welfare, etc. 


There is no public system of accident, sickness, or old age insur- 
ance. In Nicosia there are two orphanages; one Greek, managed 
by a Committee of which the Archbishop of Cyprus is chairman, 
the other Armenian, endowed by the late Mr. Melkonian of Egypt, 
and managed by @ special Committee of the General Union of 
Armenian Benevolence in Paris. In Nicosia also there is a home 
for healthy children of lepers, administered by the Government, 
and a municipal poorhouse. Larnaca and Limassol also have 
municipal poorhouses, mainly for old people, and Limassol has a 
day nursery supported by a local society. In each of the district 
towns there is a society of Greek Cypriot women who organize 
relief for the poor ; in Nicosia there is a Turkish Ladies Philanthropic 
Society, which endeavours to give employment to women and girls ; 
and there are organizations for feeding necessitous school-children. 
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In 1933 the ‘‘ Cyprus Self-Help Society ’’ was founded by Lady 
Stubbs, with a view to relieving the distress that existed among the 
local handicraft workers. The Society aims at providing a wider 
market for the articles made and improving the standard of work. 
A shop was opened in the centre of Nicosia, and part of an ancient 
Chapter House leased for use as headquarters. The work of run- 
ning the Society and selling the goods is done with the voluntary 
help of English, Greek, and Turkish ladies. 

In 1926 a delegation from the British Social Hygiene Council 
visited Cyprus and submitted a report containing, inter alia, sugges- 
tions for promoting social welfare on the island. The outcome of 
this was the formation in 1927 of the Cyprus Social Hygiene 
Council, the appointment of a venereal disease specialist, a bacterio- 
logist, and a trained social worker. The duties of the social worker, 
whose appointment terminated during 1933, have been volun- 
tarily taken over by various ladies. The Council, with the Governor 
as chairman, is formed of the heads of the Health, Education, Law, 
and Police Departments, the mayors of the leading towns, and 
representatives of all classes of the community. Its duty is ‘‘ to 
make recommendations to the Government for action for social 
welfare and hygiene, legislative, financial, and administrative.’’ 

The protection of young servant girls first engaged the attention 
of the Council. A law for the protection of female domestic ser- 
vants was passed in 1928, under which employers must register 
each servant girl under the age of 18, and report to the Com- 
missioner and the Police when a girl leaves their employment. In 
the same year a hostel was opened in Nicosia where girls out of 
service could stay pending their further employment or return 
home. The hostel was closed down during 1933 as it was found 
that the objects aimed at could be more satisfactorily attained by 
other arrangements. 

There are four infant-welfare centres, at Nicosia, Larnaca, 
Limassol, and Famagusta, which are financed by municipal and 
voluntary contributions, and receive their drugs free through the 
Government hospitals. 

A school for blind children was started in 1928; there are now 
fourteen boys in residence. The children were moved during 1933 
from the old building, which had proved too small, to temporary 
premises, pending the construction of a new school. The super- 
intendent is an English woman who is a trained teacher of the blind. 
All the children are taught a trade, and in addition they receive 
instruction in reading and writing in Greek and English braille, 
arithmetic, rush-mat making, chair caning, basket work, knitting, 
and violin playing. The school is supported by grants from the 
Government, the education authority, and the municipalities, and 
by voluntary contributions. 

As in previous years, various holiday camps for delicate children 
were arranged, and camps were held by certain of the Boy Scout 
troops. 
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Games are spreading rapidly in the elementary and secondary 
schools, but progress is hampered by lack of grounds. Association 
football is especially popular in the island, and matches are played 
between the various towns. The interdepartmental football league, 
formed in 1931, had a successful season. Other games are also 
played, and both the Greek and Turkish communities hold annual 
sports. 

A public library was opened in 1927, and libraries are gradually 
spreading in the elementary and secondary schools. A school of 
music was founded in the same year in Nicosia, and a branch sub- 
sequently opened in Limassol. Pupils who so desire are prepared 
for the examinations for the diplomas of Associate and Licentiate of 
the Trinity College of Music; an examiner from this college comes 
yearly to Cyprus to examine the candidates. Music and singing 
are also taught to a limited extent in the schools. The ‘‘ Phil- 
harmonic Society,’’ organized during 1933, now has a member- 
ship of 200. Drama, apart from very occasional representations of 
local customs, hardly exists. 


X.— COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 

Six hundred and sixty-seven steamships and five hundred and 
eighty-one sailing vessels engaged in foreign trade called at Cyprus 
ports in the year under review. This represents an increase of 19 
steamships and a decrease of 76 sailing ships. The total tonnage, 
however, for vesels of all classes entering Cyprus was 34,948 tons 
in excess of that of the previous year. 

An increase of 66 is observable in the number of steamships 
engaged in the coastal trade, and a decrease of 152 in the number 
of sailing vessels. These figures, however, represent a total in- 
crease in tonnage of 78,053 tons over 1933. 

The existing harbourage at Limassol and Larnaca consists of 
jetties, for small craft, and open roadsteads, and any improve- 
ments of these ports would probably be restricted to re-arrange- 
ment and extension of the jetties, combined with dredging. At 
Famagusta the presence of natural advantages, unrivalled in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, would permit of the expansion of the har- 
bourage to an almost unlimited extent: a scheme for the recon- 
struction and development of this port was started in May, 1931, 
and all work under contract was completed in March, 1933. Sub- 
sidiary work on the scheme, such as approach roads, fencing, and 
customs sheds, proceeded throughout 1934. The old harbour was 
well suited to the time when ships seeking admission rarely ex- 
ceeded 2,000 tons, but its limited size and other disadvantages made 
it dangerous for the ships of 4,000 and 5,000 tons which have 
called for some time past. The scheme provided for the dredging 
and enlargement of the harbour to enable it to accommodate ships 
up to 8,000 or 9,000 tons. 
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There is a regular subsidized mail service between Cyprus and 
Egypt ; under the five-years’ contract made with the Khedivial Mail 
Steamship and Graving Dock Company, Lid., as from 1st October, 
1931, direct weekly sailings are maintained. This Company also 
runs a weekly service which calls at ports in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria and Cyprus. 

The Lloyd Triestino Company maintained two fortnightly 
services of passenger steamers which visited Famagusta, Larnaca, 
and Limassol on itineraries including Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Greece, and the Adriatic ports. Steamers 
of this Company also visited Cyprus at regular fortnightly intervals 
on an itinerary from Genoa visiting Naples, Syracuse, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, Constantinople, and Piraeus, 
Brindisi, Venice, and Trieste. Vessels of the Messageries Mari- 
times called at Larnaca fortnightly, and vessels of the Hellenic 
Coast Line at the three chief ports weekly. Cargo steamers of the 
Moss Line called at frequent intervals, and also steamers of the 
Prince Line plying with cargo between England and Cyprus. 

The Lloyd Triestino Company continued a weekly express service, 
begun at the end of 1980, from Trieste and Brindisi to Larnaca, 
Jaffa, Haifa, and Beirut. By this route the journey to London is 
performed in five days. 


Foreign Mails. 


The time taken in transit by mails from the United Kingdom 
is from five days to a week. 

The total number of bags and packets of foreign mails was 9,157 
received and 4,636 despatched, a decrease of 179 in the number 
received but an increase of 268 in the number despatched as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The bulk of the overseas mail was 
received and despatched by the subsidized Khedivial mail steamers 
operating weekly sailings between Egypt and Cyprus and by the 
subsidized Express Line of the Lloyd Triestino Steamship Company 
operating weekly sailings between Italy, Cyprus and Palestine. 

There were 5,290 bags and packets of letter mails received and 
2,350 bags and packets despatched by the former service ; and 2,719 
bags were received and 1,202 bags were despatched by the latter 
service. 

Mails with European capitals, and Palestine, Syria, Turkey and 
Greece were exchanged by vessels of the Lloyd Triestino, Messa- 
geries Maritimes and the Hellenic Coast Line and the Khedivial 
Steamship Company. The number of bags and packets of letter 
mails received and despatched by the above vessels numbered 1,148 
and 1,084, respectively, an increase of 15 and 480, as compared 
with the figures for 1933. 

Parcels destined for other countries show an increase of 373 on 
the figures for 1933. The estimated value of merchandise exported 
by parcel post was £20,682, an increase of £5,110 as compared with 
1933. The principal item in the list is embroidery and lace valued 
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at £14,841. Parcels received from abroad show an increase of 
1,019 on the figures for 1933. The value of parcels imported was 
upwards of £53,096, an increase of £1,634 compared with the 
figures for 1933. The number and value of cash-on-delivery parcels, 
inward and outward, also show an increase during the year under 
review. 

Air mail correspondence originating in Cyprus was sent through 
Egypt and Palestine for onward transmission by the England-India- 
Australia and England-South Africa Air Mail services. The ser- 
vice was extended to Siam, Straits Settlements, Malay States, the 
Dutch East Indies and places in the Far East as from the 1st of 
July, 1934. During the year under review 3,567 articles, including 
865 registered items, were despatched through Egypt and 350 
articles, including 49 registered items, were despatched through 
Palestine. The total weight of all correspondence despatched was 
47 kilogrammes at a cost of £79. Compared with the figures for 
the previous year there was an increase of 2,686 items in number 
and of 34 kilogrammes in weight of the articles despatched. 


Internal Posts. 


Motor mail services are run daily between the various towns of 
the island and there are branch post sections to the villages. The 
estimated number of miles travelled in the conveyance of mails 
during the year is 640,000, as compared with 615,000 in the previous 
year. 

Fifteen post offices, including the three summer offices of 
Troddos, Platres and Pedhoulas, were in operation during the year. 
There were in addition 581 postal agencies, an increase of ten over 
the previous year. Postal-order business was transacted at 24 of 
those offices as in 1933. British postal-orders are cashed and issued. 

The series of postage and revenue stamps consists of 14 denomina- 
tions ranging from } piastre to £5. A new issue of pictorial stamps 
comprising the eleven lower denominations was brought out in 
December, 1934. 

Stamps and stamped stationery sold during the year amounted 
to £68,583, an increase of £2,112 over 1933. Included in this total 
are £10,134 representing Customs Import Duties assessed on foreign 
inward parcels and brought to account by means of stamps. Stamps 
to the value of £2,322 were sold to stamp dealers and philatelists, 
an increase of £2,296 over 1938. This increase is due to the intro- 
duction of the new issue of pictorial stamps. 

The total number of articles dealt with by the local post office 
was 4,025,516, an increase of 302,601 on the figures for 1933. 
Articles posted in the island numbered 2,921,490, an increase of 
181,679 ; the remainder were received from the United Kingdom 
and foreign countries. Correspondence for local delivery showed 
an increase of 126,703 and that posted for the United Kingdom and 
other countries showed an increase of 54,976. Correspondence re- 
ceived from abroad increased by 120,922. 
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Telegraphs, Telephones and Wireless. 


The Cable and Wireless Company, Limited, maintain a telegraph 
cable between Larnaca and Alexandria and Larnaca and Haifa, and 
land telegraphs betwen the six principal towns of the island. 
During the summer season Platres, Mount Trodédos, Prodhromos 
and Pedhoulas are connected with the system. The only Govern- 
ment telegraph is a line along the railway. 

Five hundred and forty-three (an increase of 233 as compared 
with the preceding year) licences to instal and maintain wireless 
telegraphy receiving-apparatus were issued under the provisions of 
the Wireless Telegraphy Regulations, 1925. Such licences entitled 
the holders to instal and maintain apparatus for receiving messages 
only. The installation or maintenance of apparatus capable of 
transmitting messages is prohibited. 

There are small telephone exchanges connecting the various 
Government offices and the residences of certain officials at Nicosia, 
Famagusta, Larnaca, and, during the summer season, Troddos, 
all of which are connected by trunk lines. Famagusta also is con- 
nected with the police stations at Rizokarpaso and three intermediate 
villages and also with the lighthouse at Cape Greco. The Forest 
Department maintains telephones in the principal forest areas for 
reporting outbreaks of fire, and these lines are connected with the 
Government system where possible. There is now a complete 
telephone line from Troddos to the western end of the mountain 
range, and the line from Troddos eastwards into Adelphi Forest 
has been extended. There is a small private exchange which offers 
a telephone service in the town of Limassol, but this is not connected 
with the other systems in the island. 

There is also a wireless telegraphy station which was installed in 
1933 by Cable and Wireless Limited. Progress was made during 
the year under review with the work of installing a public telephone 
system throughout the island. 


Railways. 


The Cyprus Government Railway consists of a line from the 
port of Famagusta, at the north-eastern end of the island, through 
Nicosia, the capital, and Morphou at the western end of the 
Mesaoria plain into the foot-hills at Kalonchorion in the Solea 
valley. The total length of this line is 71 miles, of which only 
37, between Nicosia and Famagusta Harbour, are now open to 
regular passenger rail traffic. The section between Nicosia and 
Kalonchorion is served by special goods trains as traffic demands. 
By arrangement, rail trolleys may be hired for the conveyance of 
passengers. 

There are two extensions of the Government railway operated as 
private lines; one runs from the Phokasa mine in the Solea valley 
below Evrykhou, the other from the Mavrovouni mine-head along 
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the Xero river-bed; both branches converge at the new mining 
township of Xero, where the Cyprus Mines Corporation has erected 
plant for preparing the ore for shipment off its own pier. 

The working expenditure and the gross earnings for the year were 
£17,308 and £19,084, showing a decrease of £548 and £2,082, 
respectively, on the figures for 1933. 

The following table shows the passenger traffic for the last three 
years :— 


No. of 
Passengers. Receipts. 
& 
1932 ie “fr ves he 128,114 5,821 
1933 oe a a ae 103,940 4,528 
1934 a fe Se be 94,609 3,697 


Railway road-feeder services ran 122,280 miles and carried 38,596 
tons and 11,496 passengers. 

45,862 tons of goods were carried by road and rail against pay- 
ment during the year, an increase of 4,007 tons. Receipts were 
£18,419 as against £13,942 in 1933. 


Roads. 


In proportion to its population Cyprus is well supplied with roads. 
The main and secondary roads alone amount to approximately 2-82 
miles per thousand of population. If village roads are included, the 
proportion is approximately 9-28 miles per thousand. 

About 1,000 miles of the roads are traversable by car. Of recent: 
years there has been a great increase in motor traffic, with a 
corresponding increased wear of the roads. In 1934, there were 
1,872 motor-cars and lorries licensed to use the roads, as against 
1,748 in 1933. Of 274 registered during the year, 179 were cars 
and 95 were lorries. There were also 325 motor-cycles licensed. 

A small-scale map of the island has been published by the Land 
Registration and Survey Department, showing the roads on which 
motor-cars can be driven. 

The reconstruction of roads under a loan scheme, begun in 1930, 
was completed in 1934, and by the end of the year there were over 
600 miles of asphalted surface. Expenditure amounted approxi- 
mately to £31,000, and in addition the sum of £27,000 was spent on 
the maintenance of completed roads and roads not included in 
the scheme. 

The main roads are of a minimum width of 16 feet between 
ditches, of which 9 feet are metalled and asphalted. 

The village roads are maintained by the District Administration. 
The sum of £5,000 was provided to assist in their upkeep from Gov- 
ernment funds; in addition special issues were made with a view 

to alleviating unemployment by enabling work on village roads to 
be done in distressed areas. 
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XIL—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banks. 


The chief banks in Cyprus are the Ottoman Bank, with branches 
at Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, and Paphos, and, 
during the summer season, Troéddos; the Bank of Athens, with 
branches at Limassol and Nicosia; the Bank of Cyprus, with its 
head office at Nicosia and agencies at Larnaca, ‘Limassol, 
Famagusta, Paphos, Kyrenia, and Morphou; and the Ionian Bank, 
Limited, with a branch at Nicosia and agencies at Larnaca, 
Limassol, Famagusta, and Paphos. 

There are also six other banks of the nature of savings banks, 
established under the Companies (Limited Liability) Law, 1922, 
two at Larnaca, two at Paphos, one at Limassol, and one at 
Famagusta. 

The amount of deposits in banks in the Colony during the year 
totalled £1,108,233. 

The Agricultural Bank, established in June, 1925, under the joint 
auspices of the Government and the Ottoman Bank, has a total 
capital of £250,000. It works in close connexion with the co-opera- 
tive societies. 


Currency. 


Currency notes.—£5, £1 and 10s. The 10s. notes, of the 1930 
design, were placed in circulation in November, 1933. 


Gold coins.—£1. The Cyprus £1 is equal to the pound sterling. 
Gold is scarcely seen in active circulation. 


Silver coins.— 
45-piastre piece (special Jubilee issue in 1928). 
18-piastre piece. 
9-piastre piece (= 1 shilling. There are 20 shillings to 
the £). 
4}-piastre piece. 
3-piastre piece. 


.Copper and cupro-nickel coins.— 


Piastre. 
Half-piastre. 
Quarter-piastre. 


In 1934, cupro-nickel piastre and half-piastre coins were issued. 
The copper coins of these denominations are being gradually with- 
drawn. 
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Weights and Measures. 
Capacity. 
2 pints = 1 quart. 
2% quarts = 1 Cyprus litre 
4 quarts = 1 gallon. 
8 gallons = 1 kilé. 
Squats ied kon en liquid measure 
16 kouzas = 1 load q : 
Weight. 
400 drams = 1 oke. 
1 oke = 2¢# lb. 
1% okes = 1 Cyprus litre. 
5 okes = 1 stone. 
44 okes = 1 kantar. 
180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar. 
800 okes = 1 ton. 
Length. 
12 inches = 1 foot. 
2 feet = 1 pic. 
3 feet = L yard. 
33 pics = 1 chain. 
2,640 pics = 1 mile. 


Land Measure. 
1 donum = 60 pics = 40 yards square (40/121sts of an acre). 


1,963 donums = 1 square mile. 
3-025 donums = 1 acre. 


XTI.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The work of the Public Works Department includes the con- 
struction and repair of all Government roads and buildings through- 
out the island, the maintenance of harbours and lighthouses, the 
construction of village water-supplies, the inspection of all steam 
boilers annually and of all public vehicles quarterly, and the main- 
tenance of public services such as the Government telephone system 
and the water-supplies to Government buildings and residences. 

The Department also undertakes all Royal Engineer services in 
the Colony and provides engineering services for the Nicosia water 
administration, the Troddos Board of Health, and the building 
committees of the six principal towns. 

For departmental purposes the Colony is divided into three 
engineering divisions, each controlled by a Divisional Engineer, 
with the necessary staff, workshops, and stores. 
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The headquarters of the Department are Nicosia, the staff 
comprising the Director, Assistant Director, Roads Engineer, 
Mechanical Engineer, and Accountant. 

In 1934 the expenditure, including that on road loan works, 
carried out by direct labour, amounted to some £133,000, as com- 
pared with £103,000 in 1933. 

The artesian boring programme was carried on during the year 
on a reduced scale, with continued success, and resulted in addi- 
tional supplies of water amounting in the aggregate to 1,495,584 
gallons a day, sufficient to irrigate over 250 acres. 

Nine schemes for the improvement of village water-supplies were 
completed and 19 schemes investigated. In every case water is 
conducted to the village in galvanized steel pipes leading from 
springs or chains of wells. Half the funds for these works are 
provided by the Government and half by the village or villages 
interested. 

Work proceeded on the experimental adit near Sykhari in the 
Kyrenia hills. This adit was commenced in the belief that it would 
be possible to tap supplies of water which could be brought by pipe- 
line to a reservoir above Nicosia and thus solve the problem of 
discovering a satisfactory, adequate and reliable source for the 
water-supply for that town. The results of the year’s work were 
such as to give encouraging prospects of finding adequate supplies. 


XXIII._JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


For the administration of justice Cyprus is divided into three 
judicial districts. The Courts are constituted under Imperial 
Orders in Council of 1927 and 1931. Provision is made therein 
for :— 

(1) A Supreme Court consisting of five judges, two of whom 
are Christian and Mohammedan Cypriots, respectively, and 
having power to hear criminal and civil appeals from the 
decisions of all other courts, including Assize Courts and Divi- 
sional Courts of the Supreme Court. 

(2) Three Divisional Courts consisting of one or two judges 
of the Supreme Court, as may be directed by the Chief Justice, 
and exercising original jurisdiction to hear and determine (a) 
defended actions of £300 and over and (b) election petitions. 

(8) Three District Courts consisting of one non-Cypriot 
Judge (the President) and such number of District Judges 
as the Governor shall from time to time direct. The total 
number of District Judges during 1934 was nine. District 
Courts have appellate civil jurisdiction in appeals from 

Assistant District Judges and original civil jurisdiction in all 

actions except those within the exclusive jurisdiction of a 

Mohammedan Religious Tribunal or triable by a Divisional 
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Court, as stated in 2 (a) above. In certain cases, e.g., bank- 
ruptcy, probate, etc., their jurisdiction is unlimited. The. 
Governor, if he considers it expedient, may direct that 
Additional District Courts be held, or may appoint Additional 
District Judges. He may also, when necessary, direct a non- 
Cypriot Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court to act as 
President, in which case the District Court so presided over 
has unlimited civil jurisdiction. 

(4) Three Assistant District Judges’ Courts having civil 
jurisdiction up to £25, and in the cases mentioned below up 
to £50. The Governor has power to appoint as many Assistant 
District Judges as he may think necessary. In 1934 there 
were seven such judges. The President and the District 
Judges may also sit as Assistant District Judges and when 
so sitting have the major jurisdiction, which may also be given 
by the Governor to any Assistant District Judge. 

(5) Three Assize Courts having unlimited criminal juris- 
diction, and consisting of three or five judges, as the Chief 
Justice may direct, these being in the former case a non- 
Cypriot Judge of the Supreme Court and either two District 
Judges or the President and one District Judge, and in the 
latter two non-Cypriot Judges of the Supreme Court and the 
President and two District Judges. 

(6) Magisterial Courts consisting of the President sitting 
with one or two District Judges of differing religions, or 
alone, or of one or two such Judges of differing religions, 
or of an Assistant District Judge, and having, according as 
they are constituted, summary jurisdiction in cases involving 
up to three years’ imprisonment or £100 fine or both, with 
or without an order for compensation not exceeding £100. 

(7) Three Mohammedan Religious Tribunals consisting of 
a Sheri Judge, and having jurisdiction restricted to marriage, 
divorce, maintenance in relation thereto, inheritance and 
succession, wills and their registration, and the registration 
of vakfiehs, and concerning persons of the Mohammedan faith 
only. 

There is also a Sheri Tribunal of Appeal consisting of the 
Mohammedan Judge of the Supreme Court as ex officio Presi- 
dent and any two Mohammedan District Judges nominated 

by the Chief Justice, and having jurisdiction to hear appeals 
from the decisions of Mohammedan Religious Tribunals. 


The Courts of Cyprus apply Ottoman Law as from time to time 
altered or modified by Cyprus Statute Law. In civil matters 
when the amount or value in dispute is £300 or over an appeal 
lies from the Supreme Court to His Majesty in Council. The 
Supreme Court may also in its discretion grant leave to appeal 
to His Majesty in Council from any other judgment which involves 
a question of great public importance. 
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Criminal Returns. 


In 1934 the number of persons tried at Assizes was 226 as against 
167 in 1933. As regards individual items: 21 persons were tried 
for murder (of whom 12 were convicted) and 21 for manslaughter 
(of whom 16 were convicted). These numbers denote an increase 
in homicide on 1933 during which year 13 were tried for murder 
(7 convicted) and 16 for manslaughter (18 convicted). There was 
also an increase in the number of persons tried for attempted 
murder but the number of those convicted was less in 1934 
(6, against 9 in 1933). The number of persons convicted for un- 
natural offences went down from 11 in 1933 to 6 in 1934. The total 
number of Assize convictions shows an increase of 20. The number 
of summary convictions increased from 30,068 to 32,048. The 
increases were mainly in respect of common assaults, larceny, and 
praedial larceny. There were decreases in respect of convictions for 
wounding and grievous harm and for offences relating to firearms. 


Civil Proceedings. 


Actions begun in the District Courts during 1934 (including those 
of £300 and over later transferred to Divisional Courts) numbered 
1,420 as against 1,910 in 1933, and Assistant Judges’ cases de- 
creased from 8,068 in 1933 to 6,478. The difficulties of execution 
on land coupled with the uncertainty of what the Financial Com- 
missioner (see Chapter XVI: Appointments) might recommend 
in regard to rural indebtedness affected civil litigation in both the 
higher and the lower Courts. 


Police. 


The Cyprus Police Force (previously entitled the Cyprus Military 
Police) is constituted under the provisions of Law 2 of 1878, which 
enacted that it should consist of a Chief Commandant, and of such 
Local Commandants and other officers as the High Commissioner 
might appoint, and of a certain number of mounted and foot police. 

For police purposes the island is divided into six administra- 
tive districts, with sub-divisions. Hach district is in charge of a 
Local Commandant, subject to the control of the Chief Command- 
ant and of the Commissioner, with whom he works in close co- 
operation. At Nicosia, the headquarters, there is also a Deputy 
Chief Commandant, who is in charge of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and a Commandant of the depot, which was formed in 
1913 for the instruction of recruits and the establishment of a 
reserve force. The Criminal Investigation Department was 
reorganized in 1933 on up-to-date lines. 

The duties of the Police include, in addition to the maintenance 
of public order and the prevention and detection of crime, the 
control of traffic and the provision of orderlies to the Courts. 
Further they provide the fire brigade, telephone operators, and 
passport control officers. 
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The physical and educational standards requisite for recruits were 
recently raised. No recruit is now enlisted unless he has a good 
knowledge of English. It is encouraging to note that this has not 
seriously reduced the number of applicants. 


The printing in English of a Police Manual and its issue in 1934 
satisfied a long felt need, and should be of much value in the 
future instruction of members of the Force. 


Instruction in first aid was taken seriously in hand and put on a 
permanent footing during the year. Sanction was obtained to form 
the Cyprus Police Division of the St. John Ambulance Brigade 
Overseas. All holders of First Aid Certificates went through re- 
fresher courses of lectures and all attended the annual re-examina- 
tion prescribed in the Brigade’s Regulations. 


The musketry course was reorganized during the year. Practices 
are now fired only at 100 yards and 50 yards and there is no rapid 
fire. Lewis gun practices were abolished. 


The publication of a Police Gazette, containing descriptions of 
stolen and lost property and persons wanted, was commenced at 
the beginning of the year. It was prepared by the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department in Greek and Turkish with English headings. 
The Criminal Investigation Department also started the publication 
of a Weekly News Bulletin in English and circulated it with the 
Police Gazette. 


In addition. to the police, there exists a body of rural constables, 
reconstituted under Law 62 of 1932 as amended by Law 52 of 1934. 
These constables are appointed by the village commissions, subject 
to the approval of the Commissioner of the District, and their cost 
is borne by the villages with a grant in aid from the Government. 
They are responsible for the protection of the rural areas under 
their charge, and co-operate with the police in the prevention and 
detection of crime and other matters. 


The actual strength of the Police Force on 31st December, 1934, 
was as follows :— 


Chief Commandant ve ate ws 1 
Local Commandants a ae a ie 8 
Inspectors ... “es a Lie 1% he 7 
Sub-Inspectors... ae ae at me 8 
Sergeant-Majors ... ae aed nas 2 18 
Sergeants ... ey ees ey ae sie 21 
Corporals..., ie fo Se a 2 82 
Privates... ae a ie eas we. 411 
Troopers... sk js Set ex ww 207 


Discipline during the year was satisfactory. 
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Prisons, 

The central prison in Nicosia is a modern building containing 
separate cells for 390 male and 18 female prisoners. With this 
accommodation the separate system can normally be maintained 
throughout, the workshops alone being in association. The prisons 
in the other districts are smaller and are used for the custody of 
short-sentence prisoners only. 

During the year under review, an experienced farmer was engaged 
as Prison Farm Foreman at a salary of £60 per annum for the 
farm attached to the central prison. Experiments were made to 
find out how much seed to sow to produce sufficient vegetables, etc., 
to meet the demand for consumption and also at what intervals to 
sow in order that the produce should be progressive over the 
seasonable periods. The farm buildings in course of erection at the 
close of 1933 were completed early in 1934. 

The treatment of prisoners is directed as far as possible to 
reform rather than punishment. They are employed on various 
kinds of industrial labour, including tailoring, bootmaking, car- 
pentering, weaving, masonry, carpet-making, as well as on agri- 
cultural and re-afforestation work. Educational advantages are 
afforded to them, and priests of all denominations allowed to visit 
them. In cases of good behaviour, remission of imprisonment 
is granted. After release, they have every encouragement to lead 
honest lives. 

There ig a reformatory for juvenile offenders at Athalassa farm, 
close to Nicosia, the inmates of which are employed and instructed 
in farm-work and other kinds of work calculated to suit them for 
useful trades. 

The probation system is not followed in Cyprus, local conditions 
rendering it inapplicable. 

During the year under review discipline was well maintained. 
The daily average number of persons detained in all the prisons was 
727-73, as compared with 667-57 in 1933; the total number of 
imprisonments was still abnormally high, owing mainly to the 
continued effects of the economic crisis. The sanitary condition 
of the prisons was satisfactory, and the health of the prisoners good, 
the daily average number on the sick list being 8-74. In 1933 it 
was 8-58. 

At the Athalassa reformatory the daily average population was 
55-21 as compared with 40-12 in 1933. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 

Fifty-two laws were enacted during the year. Some of them are 
referred to in other parts of this Report; of the remainder, special 
mention may be made of the following :— 

The Game and Wild Birds Law, 1934, amends and con- 
solidates the law relating to the preservation and protection of 
game and wild birds. 
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The Firearms (Amendment) Law, 1934, effects certain 
amendments to the Firearms Law, 1933 ; it prohibits the possés- 
sion of revolvers and pistols without a permit from the 
Governor and it provides for facilities to visitors who wish to 
bring their shot guns with them to the island. 


The Municipal Corporations (Appointment of Councils) Law, 
1934, suspends elections to Municipal Councils until the year 
1940, and empowers the Governor in the meantime to appoint 
qualified persons to be members of the Councils of Municipal 
Corporations and to nominate from among such persons the 
Mayor and Deputy Mayor. 


The Newspaper, Books and Printing Presses Law, 1934, 
amends and consolidates the Law relating to the printing and 
publication of newpapers and other publications, the regis- 
tration of books and the keeping of printing presses. 


The Civil Wrongs (Amendment) Law, 1934, simplifies the 
procedure whereby a successful plaintiff in a libel action against 
a newspaper can recover damages from the sureties to the bond 
given under the Newspaper, Books and Printing Presses Law, 
1934. The trial Court is now empowered to order that the 
judgment be enforced against the sureties without applying to 
the Supreme Court for an order. The Law also provides a 
remedy for persons whose goods are slandered. 


The Civil Procedure (Amendment) Law, 1934, empowers any 
court in the Colony before which an action is pending to issue 
requests to courts in foreign countries to examine witnesses who 
reside within the jurisdiction of such courts and to authorize 
any party to such action to give in evidence therein the deposi- 
tions of witnesses so examined. 


The Cyprus Courts of Justice Order, 1927 (Amendment) 
Law, 1934, effects certain amendments to the Cyprus Courts 
of Justice Order, 1927, the most important of which are the 
following :— 


(a) It provides that where the accused is unable to plead 
by reason of physical infirmity the Court proceeds in the 
same manner as if he had pleaded not guilty. 


(6) It empowers the Attorney-General to delegate his 
power of entering a nolle prosequi to the Solicitor-General 
or a Crown Counsel in all proceedings other than proceed- 
ings preliminary to the committal of the accused for trial 
on information and to remit back to the lower Court any 
case committed for trial which in his opinion can be suit- 
ably dealt with by such Court. 


(c) It assimilates the Law of Cyprus to the English Law 
of evidence as to corroboration. 
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The Cinematograph Films Law, 1934, provides for the better 
regulation and control of public cinematograph exhibitions and 
establishes a Board of Censors consisting of such persons, not 
being less than nine and not more than twelve, as may be 
appointed by the Governor. 

Subsidiary Legislation issued during the year 1934. 

The following were the more important measures :— 

1. The Railway Regulations, 1934. 


2. The Motor Vehicles (Temporary Importation) Regula- 
tions, 1934. 


8. The Wireless Telegraphy (Receiving Licence) Order, 
1934. 


4, The Wireless Telegraphy (Dealers Licence) Order, 1934. 
5. The Elementary Education (Ages of Pupils) Regulations, 
1984, 


The following enactments deal, to some extent, with employment 
in factories :— 


The Hours of Employment Law, 1927. 
The Employment of Women (during the night) Law, 1932. 
The Employment of Children and Young Persons Law, 1932. 


The only enactment which deals with compensation for accidents 
is the Mines Regulations (Amendment) Law, 1925. 


There is no legislative provision for health insurance, old age 
pensions, etc., in the Colony. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years are :— 


Share of 

Grant- Cyprus of 
Year. Revenue. in- Total. Ezpendi- Turkish Total, 

Aid. ture. Debt 
Charge. 
£ £& £ £ £ £ 

1930... see 725,077 92,800 817,877 800,207 92,800 893,007 
1931... «++ 769,996 92,800 862,796 784,676 92,800 877,476 
1982... «++ 793,760 92,800 886,560 779,943 92,800 872,743 
1933... see 761,745 92,800 854,545 711,093 92,800 803,893 
1984... « 167,865 92,800 860,665 714,158 92,800 806,958 


Revenue was £6,120 more than in 1983, expenditure £3,065 more. 


There was a surplus on the year’s working of £53,707; the total 
surplus was thus increased to £141,377 on the 31st December, 1934, 
in addition to a reserve fund of £90,000. 

Increases in revenue were mainly noticeable under Customs and 
Port Dues (£20,198) on account of increased imports, and Taxes on 
Landed Property (£8,496) due mainly to an increase at the rate of 
one-half per thousand in the tax leviable on the capital value of 
immovable property in villages. Decreases are noticeable par- 
ticularly under Animal Taxes (£11,360) due to the abolition of the 
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tax on pigs and sheep, and Miscellaneous (£17,886) due largely to 
the abolition of the temporary levy on salaries. 

The chief increases in expenditure were in respect of Imperial 
Defence (£4,000), Public Works Annually Recurrent (£14,382) 
and Public Works Extraordinary (£9,696). The chief decreases 
were in respect of Pensions and Gratuities (£16,821) and Forests 
(£3,826). 

The amount of the Public Debt is £615,000, for which a loan was 
floated in London in 1932 by the issue of £615,000 Cyprus Govern- 
ment 4 per cent. inscribed stock 1956-66, the net proceeds being 
£571,710. The object in raising the loan was to provide for the 
reconstruction of roads, for preliminary expenses and purchase of 
land for the Central Experiment Farm at Morphou, for the improve- 
ment of Famagusta Harbour and for the repayment to the Imperial 
Treasury of the balances due in respect of previous loans for 
Irrigation Works, Harbour and Railway. 

Currency notes of £5, £1, and 10s. under the authority of the 
Cyprus Currency Notes Order in Council, 1928, were in circulation 
throughout the year. The exchange of the superseded issue was 
proceeded with during the year. 


Taxation. 
The main heads of taxation in 1934 were as follows :— 
Yield for 1934. 
£ 
(1) Customs, import dues oe oh .. 827,114 


(2) Direct Taxes :— 


(a) on property, known as Immovable 
Property Tax, at the rate of 6 per 
1,000 in towns and 4 per 1,000 in 
villages on the capital value of lands, 


houses and other immovable 90,408 
property. 
(b) Land Registry fees known as Defter 
Hakani 
(3) Animal Tax :— 
on goats ae aa a if re 10,016 
(4) Excise :— 
(a) Tobacco duties and Playing cards... 94,167 
(b) Salt ee 23,656 


(5) Licences (for wine gaiinee sobainey sali: 
game, motor vehicles and drivers, fire- 


arms, hotel-keeping, etc.) ap = 24,740 
(6) Stamp duties (including sale of stamps for 
both postal and revenue purposes) Bie 41,033 


(7) Royalties 6,593 
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Customs Tariff. 


Specific duties were to a considerable extent substituted for ad 
valorem duties by an Imperial Order in Council of 1931, on which, 
as from time to time amended, the Customs tariff is based. Specific 
duties include those on flour (the sliding scale introduced in 1933 
ceased to operate at the beginning of 1934), wheat, sugar, barley, 
coffee, rice, spirits, timber, petrol, benzine, kerosene and tobacco 
manufactured and unmanufactured ; ad calorem duties include those 
on cotton piece-goods, motor-cars, motor cycles, and parts, silk 
goods, woollen manufactures, confectionery and other food-stuffs. 


The following figures show the relative import duties charged on 
values of goods imported :— 


Value of 
Imports. Duty. 
£ £& 
Specific duties ... co ... 511,582 228 625 
15 per cent. ad valorem a 43,546 5,278 
20 per cent. ad valorem ... 861,890 58,053 
25 per cent. ad valorem Se 92,205 17,642 
30 per cent. ad valorem .. 105,708 17,928 
Free of import duty 304,281 _ 
Total ..-£1,419,162 «£827,566 





The figure £327,566 represents the gross receipts from customs 
import duties and does not take into account certain refunds made. 
The net figure, as shown under ‘‘ Taxation,’ is £327,114. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 


Excise duty is payable as under :— 
Manufactured tobacco, in addition to the import duty— 
lls. per oke. 
The total amount paid on tobacco during the year was £93,946. 
Matches manufactured and sold in Cyprus :— 
For every gross of boxes of matches not exceeding 10,000 


matches—2s. 6cp. 
For every gross of boxes of matches exceeding 10,000 matches 


—2s. 6cp. for every 10,000 matches. 
At present there is no local manufacture of matches. 
Playing cards manufactured and used in Cyprus :— 
Two-thirds of the rate of import duty payable on playing 
cards of British Empire origin imported into Cyprus. 
The amount paid in excise in 1934 was £211. 
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Licences and fees under this head may be summarized as 
follows :— 


(1) Tobacco, to sell by retail :— 


Tumbeki_... ee ae ..£3 per annum. 
Manufactured tobacco... .. £1 per annum. 
Hawkers... oe 3 £1 10s. 


(2) Intoxicating liquors, to sell by retail :— 

In the case of hotels, clubs, etc., an annual percentage 
on the rental or yearly value of the premises after the rate 
of 50 per cent., but with certain minimum and maximum 
rates laid down. 

In the case of tents, booths, etc., 28. per diem. 

In the case of any approved buildings, 10s. per diem. 

(3) Others, e.g., sponge and boat licences, fees in respect of 
animals examined by the veterinary authorities prior to ship- 
ment, etc., of insufficient revenue importance to justify separate 
mention. 

The sum of £5,365 was paid during the year for licences for wine- 
selling, and £2,467 for tobacco-selling. 


Stamp Duties.—In addition to stamp duties on cheques, agree- 
ments, receipts, etc., fees in respect of the under-mentioned services 
are collected in stamps :— 

Advocates’ examination and enrolment. 

Companies’ registration. 

Court fees. 

Delivery orders to Customs. 

Examinations. 

Issue of passports and certificates of British Nationality. 

Marriage fees. 

Partnerships registration. 

Patents registration. 

Permits under the Newspaper, Books and Printing Presses 
Law, 1930. 

Postal charges. 

Registration of chemists and druggists. 

Registration of Cyprus ships. 

Registration of dentists. 

Registration of medical diplomas. 

Searching fees for births and deaths. 

Ships’ reports. 

Ships’ export manifests. 

Specification for goods exported. 

Trade marks. 


The sum of £41,033 was paid in stamp duties during the year ; 
the bulk of this sum is made up of postal charges and court fees. 
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Hut Tax or Poll Tax. 
There is no hut or poll tax in Cyprus. 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Appointments. 


Sir Ralph Oakden. was appointed in March, 1934, Financial 
Commissioner for Cyprus with the following terms of reference :— 
To examine and report on the financial position and policy of the 
Government of Cyprus in relation to the economic resources and prospects 
of the Colony, and in particular to advise as to the development of those 
resources and as to any change which may be necessary or desirable in 

the existing basis of revenue and in expenditure on services. 

He arrived in Cyprus on the 15th April and his report, which 
has since been published by the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
was submitted on the 12th August. 

Mr. F. A. Stockdale, Agricultural Adviser to the Colonial Office, 
also spent several weeks in Cyprus during the period that Sir 
Ralph Oakden was in the jsland. 

Mr. Herbert Henniker-Heaton, Colonial Secretary, left Cyprus 
on the 4th November, 1934, prior to taking up his appointment as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Falkland Islands. 


Land and Survey. 
The tenure of land in Cyprus is governed by the Ottoman Land 


Law. Agricultural land in general (arazi mirié) is held by a title 
nd Registry Office, the 


deed (qochan), which is issued by the La: ( 
real ownership remaining with the State. It can be alienated by 
sale, in which case a new title deed is issued and the transaction 


registered by the Land Registry Office. It is transmissible by 
f relationship, but 


inheritance within certain specified degrees © 
cannot be transmitted by will. If it becomes vacant by failure of 
heirs, it escheats to the State (mablul). Land left uncultivated for 

ded for in the law 


certain periods without any of the excuses provi 
i ner on payment of 


can be confiscated and offered to the previous ow: 
its equivalent value. 

Buildings, trees, gardens, vineyards, and wild grafted trees are 
known as mulk (arazi memluke), and included in this category are 
building sites within or near a town or village. Immovable property 
held under this tenure belongs in full to the owner, is alienated, in- 


herited, and transmitted by will like movable property, and the 
provisions of the land code do not apply to it. 

The law on land is most complicated and land is divided into 
numerous classes. There are different laws governing the tenure 
and the transmission of each class, the laws of inheritance being 
different for Christians and Moslems. The amendment and simplifi- 
cation of the land laws has been studied by a Committee which 
submitted its report in the year under review. 

Unowned or waste land is known as hali (arazi mevat) and is the 
property of the Crown, This may, with the permission of the 
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Government, and on payment of certain fees representing its 
equivalent value, be taken up and cultivated, the ownership as in 
the case of arazi mirié, remaining with the State. 

The valuation of the immovable property in the Colony is approxi- 
mately £16,308,464 or £45 68. 5d. per head of population. The 
charges on land and other immovable property in 1934 were (i) tax 
on immovable property amounting in towns to 6 per thousand of 
the assessed value and in villages to 4 per thousand; (ii) fees on 
mortgage or transfer by sale or on transmission. 

Prices of land vary according to its adaptation to certain crops, 
its meang of irrigation, and its position in relation to towns and 
villages. They vary, therefore, from a few shillings to £30 or £40 
a donum (one-third of an acre), while land in the vicinity of towns, 
suitable for building sites, may fetch over £200 a donum. The 
average size of a cultivated plot of land is two acres, and of the 
average holding 74 acres. An intending purchaser would probably 
have some difficulty in obtaining at a reasonable rate any consider- 
able area of suitable land for development. 


There was again a demand for land by Jews for development as 
orange groves in the Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol and Famagusta 
districts and land to the extent of 2,451 acres with 2,226 trees 
standing thereon was purchased from Cypriots as against 1,914 
acres in 1933. The registered value of these properties was £12,927 
and the sale price £21,389 or 165 per cent. of the former as against 
141 per cent. in 1933. 


These purchases of land by Jews resulted as in 1933 in a slight 
increase in the number of voluntary sales. Prices at voluntary sales 
were well maintained, the average price of land (including trees, 
gardens and vineyards) being 135 per cent. of the registered value 
as against 125 per cent. in 1933, while in the case of house pro- 
perty the average price was 142 per cent. of the registered value as 
against 139 per cent. in 1933. 


As regards forced sales, the policy of fixing a reserve price, which 
had been adopted as an emergency measure in order to prevent 
debtors from losing their land at sacrificial prices owing to the 
absence of bidders during the financial crisis, was continued and 
embodied in Law No. 15 of 1934. In consequence sale prices were, 
as in 1933, above the registered value, the percentage being 105 per 
cent. as against 114 per cent. in 1933. 


In August, 1934, on the recommendation of the Financial Com- 
missioner (see above) a law was enacted whereby forced sales of 
immovable property in rural areas were suspended pending con- 
sideration of the general question of rural indebtedness. The number 
of attachments consequently fell from 8,862 affecting 108,584 pro- 
perties in 1933 to 5,665 affecting 67,290 properties in 1934. There 
was likewise a decrease in the number of mortgages and of Agricul- 
tural Bank securities registered. Mortgages numbered 5,280 secur- 
ing debt to the amount of £420,390 as against 8,361 securing debt 
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to the amount of £514,693 in 1933. Agricultural Bank securities 
numbered 111 involving 655 mortgages securing loans for £16,629 
as against 173 involving 1,444 mortgages securing loans for £36,514 
in 1933. Mortgages to the number of 4,395 affecting 20,701 pro- 
perties were cancelled. 

As at the 31st of December, 1934, the total mortgage debts of 
the Colony amounted to £2,299,842 as against £2,212,584 on the 
corresponding date in 1933. These debts represent 14-10 per cent. 
of the total value of immovable property. The bulk of the debt 
contracted in 1934 is accounted for by the renewal of old mortgages, 
including interest accrued, and by the borrowing of funds for the 
erection of new buildings. 

The activities of the Survey Branch of the Land Registration and 
Survey Department were mainly devoted to maintaining the survey 
work already done. It has been found that the benefit derived from 
General Registration is progressively impaired unless the standard 
of accuracy of sirvey on which it was based is subsequently main- 
tained. Arrangements were also made for the establishment of 
much closer liaison between the General Registration and Survey 
Branches of the Department. The cadastral plan prepared by the 
Survey Branch should at all times be the graphic complement of 
the Land Register prepared by the General Registration Branch. 
In the absence of close liaison between the two Branches, there is 
apt to be discrepancy between the cadastral plan and the Register. 


Co-operative Societies. 


At the end of the year there were 324 co-operative credit societies 
with a membership of 16,600. There were also 14 co-operative 
societies with 320 members. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


The Cyprus Chamber of Commerce was legally registered under 
the Companies (Limited Liability) Law of 1922 on the 29th of April, 
1927. It was funded with the view of fostering the trade of the 
Colony by promoting a spirit of co-operative enterprise amongst 
the local merchants, and by facilitating commercial relationships 
with abroad. The Chamber is working in close connexion with 
the London Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of British 
Industries, and the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire. 


Loan Commissioners. 


The Loan Commissioners continued the issue of loans to public 
bodies, and sums amounting to £856 were lent to municipal cor- 
porations and village communities for the improvement of water 
supplies and other works of public utility. 
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APPENDIX. 


Posiications or GENERAL INTEREST OBTAINABLE FROM THE GOVERNMENT 
Paintina OrFicr, Nicosia, AND ELSEWHERE. 


Title. Price. 
8. ep. 
(1 6 
*Annual Report (Governor’s)—1930 to 1933 (per copy) ... es i 


“Bibliography of Cyprus, by G. Jeffrey—1929 ... 3 
Blue Book (Annual) to 1933 : ae ies ds Ame gt 
*Census Report, 1931 (without abstracts) Res acs Svs we oS 
*Census Report, 1931 (with abstracts) , 7 
“Chronology of Cyprus, by Sir R. Storre—1930 2 
tCyprus Agricultural Journal (quarterly) per copy 0 


SS Cyprus "a pomphlet) ae the Trade Commissioner for Crp 
in London 


BA i) 
Department of Antiquities Report No. 21934 ae : Ss 4 
*Disturbances in Cyprus in 1931 nes Sie os ses 1 
Famagusta: A short guide to—by R. Gunnis 0 


*Financial and Economic Resources of Cyprus, Heport ‘« on, iy 
Sir Ralph Oakden—1934 


*Forests of Cyprus, by Dr. A. H. Unwin—1927 des bee 2 
*Handbook of Cyprus, 1930, by Sir R. Storrs and B. J. O'Brien 7 
7 








*Historic Monuments of Cyprus, by G. Jeffrey—1928 es 
Historical and Architectural Bane: in pacstilas ve G. Jeti 
1932 10 
Historical and ‘Architectural Buildings i in 2 Cope, by G. Setrey— 
1933 od 10 
Report on present eaition: of Ancient. Méadmauta ie cspr, by 
Sir Charles Peers—1934 E 05 
*Rural Life Survey, Cyprus, 1930 (with Ces 5 0 
*Rural Life Survey, Cyprus, 1930 (without maps) oat &y 26 
Statistics of Imports, Exports and Shipping, year ended 31-12- 3 1 44 
Maps. 
(Obtainable from the Director of Land Registration and 
Surveys, Nicosia.) 
Cyprus, Motor Map—8 miles to an inch, layered’ coloured, 
mounted and folded—1931 es ne 20 
Cyprus—54 miles to an inch—uncoloured—1931 ae ats sis Oi od 
Cyprus—4 miles to an inch—Administration Map ... 5 10 | 
Kyrenia. Visitors’ Map—1 mile to an ee oneured: coloured, 
mounted and folded, 1931... oe 20 | 
Troéddos Hill Resorts. Visitors’ Map—l mile to an inch adn 
toured, coloured, mounted and folded, 1982... es 20 





* Obtainable also from the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


tObtainable from the Agricultural Department, Nicosia, Cyprus, only. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





MIGRATION. 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
mine Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] ls. 6d. (18. 8d.) 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. [Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (33. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonial No. 68.) 5s. (58. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930, 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 37 17.) 2s. (28. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.} 4s. (4s. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference). (Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. {[Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
REN entices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3629.] 38. (38. 3d.). 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (3s. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


[Cmd. 4236.] Is. 6d. (15. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 26. 6d. (28. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. [Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March, 1933. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (38, 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
(Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (28. 9d.). 


MALAYA. 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financia] Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Cmd. 4034.} 4s, 6d. (48. 107.). 
WEST INDIES. é 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 


ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 


Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4686.} 4s. 6d. (4s. 10d.). 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 


[Cmd. 3938.] le. (1s. 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 


October, 1931. [Cmd. 3996.} 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
PALESTINE. 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, C.I.E., 1930. (Cmd. 3686.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. (Cmd. 3687.] 2s. (2s. 3d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 





Obtainable from 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; 
EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Street; MANCHESTER 1: York Street : 
CARDIFF : 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent ; BELFAST: 80, Chichester Street; 


or through any Bookseller 


















COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on the 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 
50s. per annum. (This rate does not include Mandated 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased and 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. 




























KEDAH AND PERLIS. 


BARBADOS. KELANTAN. 
BASUTOLAND. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. eeatt Cane eee ae: 
BERMUDA. , 
MAURITIUS. 
BRITISH GUIANA. NEW HEBRIDES. 
BRITISH HONDURAS. : 


; NIGERIA. 
RE OR ATE. ON ISLANDS PRO- NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


BRUNEI, STATE OF NYASALAND. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). ST. HELENA. 

CEYLON. ST. LUCIA. 

CYPRUS. ST. VINCENT. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, SEYCHELLES. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. SIERRA LEONE. 

FIJI. SOMALILAND. 

GAMBIA. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
GIBRALTAR. SWAZILAND, 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
GOLD COAST. TRENGGANU. 

GRENADA. TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
HONG KONG. TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
JAMAICA. UGANDA. 


JOHORE. ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 





MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. BRITISH TOGOLAND. 





Further particulars as to the latest reports and prices obtainable from 
the Sale Offices of 


His Mayesty’s Stationery OFFICE 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 

Cotonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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I.—-GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The island of St. Lucia is situated in latitude 13° 54’ North and 
longitude 60° 59’ West, at a distance of 24 miles to the south-east 
of Martinique and 21 miles to the north-east of St. Vincent. 


It is 27 miles in length and 14 at its greatest breadth ; its circum- 
ference is 150 miles and its area 233 square miles, rather less than 
Middlesex. 


Castries, the capital, is situated at the north-western end of the 
island. Castries and district have an estimated popalston of 
20,000. 


The port of Castries is one of the best harbours in the West 
Indies. It is land-locked and provides facilities for coaling and 
watering ships and for loading and discharging cargo which are 
unequalled in these islands. 
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The town of next importance is Soufriere, which lies about 12 
miles to the south of Castries. The town and district contain a 
population of 7,000. Just below Soufriere Bay stand the remarkable 
twin peaks known as “‘ The Pitons,” rising sheer from the sea to 
a height of 2,619 feet in the case of the Gros Piton and to 2,461 feet 
in that of the Petit Piton. The boiling sulphur springs from which 
Soufriere gets its name are situate at Ventine, two and a-half miles 
south-east of the town. 


Climate. 


The climate and general health of the island compare favourably 
with any of the other West Indian islands. 


The mean noon temperature recorded at the Botanic Station, 
Castries, for the year 1934 was 83° F. in the shade. The maximum 
was 90° F. and the minimum 64° F., a range of 26°. The hot 
season extends from May to November, and the cool season from 
December to May. No exceptional rain-storms occurred through- 
out the rainy season. The hurricane season was also bare of 
incident, and as usual over a long period of years, the periodical 
revolving storms had no serious local effect. 


The total rainfall recorded at the Botanic Station, Castries, was 
66:35 inches and is the lowest rainfall on record (45 years) in con- 
tradistinction to that for the previous year which was the highest on 
record, being approximately twice the amount now recorded. 
This was also 23-54 inches below the average rainfall for 45 years 
(1890-1934), the average now being 90-90 inches per annum. 


The maximum precipitation for Castries occurred on 30th November 
when a relatively low fall of 2-24 inches was recorded, and 4-02 
inches rainfall was recorded on the same date as the highest 
maximum precipitation for the Colony. Dry and fine weather was 
the general meteorological feature, but the distribution of rains 
throughout the year was so well averaged that no general drought 
occurred. 


History. 


At the period of its discovery St. Lucia was inhabited by the 
Caribs, and continued in their possession till 1635, when it was 
granted by the King of France to MM. de L’Olive and Duplessis. 
In 1639 the English formed their first settlement, but in the fol- 
lowing year the colonists were all murdered by the Caribs. 


In 1642 the King of France, still claiming a right of sovereignty 
over the island, ceded it to the French West India Company, who 
in 1650 sold it for £1,600 to MM. Honel and Du Parquet. After 
repeated attempts by the Caribs to expel the French, the latter 
concluded a Treaty of Peace with them in 1660. 
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In 1663, Thomas Warner, the natural son of the Governor of 
St. Christopher, made a descent on St. Lucia. The English con- 
tinued in possession till the Peace of Breda in 1667, when the island 
was restored to the French. In 1674 it was reannexed to the Crown 
of France, and made a dependency of Martinique. 


After the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, the rival pretensions of 
England and France to the possession of St. Lucia resulted in open 
hostility. In 1718 the Regent, d’Orléans, made a grant of the 
island to Marshal d’Estrées, and in 1722, the King of England made 
a grant of it to the Duke of Montague. In the following year, how- 
ever, a body of troops, despatched to St. Lucia by the Governor of 
Martinique, compelled the English settlers to evacuate the island, 
and it was declared neutral. 


In 1744, the French took advantage of the declaration of war to 
resume possession of St. Lucia, which they retained till the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, when it was again declared neutral. In 
1756, on the renewal of hostilities, the French put the island in a 
state of defence ; but in 1762 it surrendered to the joint operations 
of Admiral Rodney and General Monckton. In the following year, 
by the Treaty of Paris, it was assigned to France. 


St. Lucia continued in the peaceable possession of the French till 
1778, when effective measures were taken by the British for its 
conquest. In the early part of 1782, Rodney took up his station in 
Gros Islet Bay, in St. Lucia, with a fleet of 36 sail of the line, and it 
was from thence that he pursued Count de Grasse, when he gained 
the memorable battle of 12th April in that year. This event was 
followed by the Peace of Versailles, and St. Lucia was once more 
restored to France. 


In 1793, on the declaration of war against revolutionary France, 
the West Indies became the scene of a series of naval and military 
operations which resulted in the surrender of St. Lucia to the British 
arms on 4th April, 1794. 


In 1796 the British Government despatched to the relief of their 
West Indian possessions a body of troops, 12,000 strong, under the 
command of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, supported by a squadron under 
Admiral Sir Hugh Christian. -On 26th April these forces appeared 
off St. Lucia, and after an obstinate and sanguinary contest, which 
lasted till 26th May, the Republican party, which had been aided 
by insurgent slaves under Victor Hughes, laid down their arms, and 
surrendered as prisoners of war. 


The British retained possession of St. Lucia till 1802, when it was 
restored to France by the Treaty of Amiens ; but on the renewal of 
hostilities it surrendered by capitulation to General Greenfield on 
22nd June, 1803, since which period it has continued under British 
rule. . 
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II.— GOVERNMENT. 


The Government is conducted by an Administrator (who is sub- 
ordinate to the Governor of the Windward Islands), aided by an 
Executive Council. By an Order in Council dated 21st March, 1924, 
which came into operation on Ist December, 1924, a partly elective 
Legislative Council was constituted, consisting of six ex-officio 
members, three nominated unofficial members, and three elected 
members. On 12th February, 1931, that Order in Council was 
amended to provide that the Council should consist of three ex- 
officio members, three nominated official members, three nominated 
unofficial members, and three elected members. This island is 
divided into three electoral districts, each returning one elected 
member. The first election under this Constitution was held in 
March, 1925. 


III.— POPULATION. 


On 31st December, 1933, the resident population of the Colony 
was computed at 62,000—males 29,499 ; females 32,501. By 31st 
December, 1934, the figure had increased to 63,804—males 30,572 ; 
females 33,232. The natural increase during 1934 was 1,172. 
The number of persons arriving in the Colony exceeded the 
number of departures by 632. The net increase in population 
was therefore 1,804. 

The number of inhabitants of the Colony per square mile was 273. 

The births (including still-births, which numbered 114) totalled 
2,211—males 1,096; females 1,115. The birth-rate (excluding 
still-births) was 32-8 per thousand of the population—an increase of 
1-3 per thousand as compared with the previous year. 

The deaths (including still-births) numbered 1,039—males 504 ; 
females 535. The death-rate (excluding still-births) was 14-4 per 
thousand of the population—a decrease of 1-7 per thousand as 
compared with the previous year. 

The principal causes of death (other than still-births) were :— 
malaria, 59; pulmonary tuberculosis, 21; phthisis, 21; syphilis, 
58; diseases of the heart, 55; bronchitis, 39; pneumonia, 21; 
gastro-enteritis, $1; infantile debility, 50; senile decay, 115; 
heart failure, 41 


IV.— HEALTH. 


The general health of the Colony was satisfactory throughout the 
year. There were only four cases of enteric fever and one of dysentery 
notified. There was a marked decrease in the incidence of malarial 
fever in Castries and its surroundings, but the figures for the country 
districts are similar to those of the previous year. Throughout the 
year constant oiling of ravines and pools was carried out by the 
sanitary staff, and great benefit has been derived from the excellent 
report made by Dr. Earle, Malariologist of the Rockefeller Institute. 
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It is not an exaggeration to state that in Castries mosquitoes are 
now rarely seen. There was again an increase in the number of cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis notified. 


During the months of May and June, Dr. P. James Kelly, C.B.E., 
late Surgeon-General, British Guiana and a member of the Colonial 
Advisory Medical Committee, conducted an enquiry into the medical 
services of the Colony. It is expected that, as a result of this investi- 
gation and the recommendations which will be made, the medical 
services of the Colony will be brought into line with those of the 
more advanced Colonies. 

The medical staff consists of the Senior Medical Officer, who is 
the administrative and executive head of the Medical and Sanitary 
Departments ; the Resident Surgeon of the Victoria Hospital and 
five District Medical Officers. The Medical Officer of District I is 
also Port Health Officer. The Sanitary Department is carried on 
by the Senior Sanitary Inspector and five Sanitary Inspectors. 


The medical institutions comprise the Victoria Hospital situated 
in close proximity to the town of Castries ; small casualty hospitals 
at Soufriere, Vieux-Fort and Dennery ; a mental home at La Toc, 
near Castries ; a leper asylum at Malgretoute, near Soufriere ; and 
a pauper asylum near Soufriere. The staff of the Victoria Hospital 
consists of the Resident Surgeon, a European Matron, a Steward- 
Dispenser, an Assistant Dispenser, and nurses recruited locally. At 
this hospital there are six rooms available for private paying 
patients. 

There is a quarantine station at Rat Island, a short distance from 
the mainland. 

V.—HOUSING. 


A number of new stores and general shops have been erected since 
1933, mainly in concrete, or concrete and wood. These have much 
improved the appearance of the business section of the town. 


An additional ten model cottages have been erected on the 
reclaimed land, leading to a marked improvement in the locality. 
* This is reflected to some extent in the better type of private cottages 

gradually replacing the earlier wooden hut usually erected in the 
town area. ; 

VI PRODUCTION. 

The staple crops of St. Lucia are sugar, cocoa, copra, and limes ; 
but increased attention is being given to the production of fruit, 
ie. bananas, oranges, grapefruit, mangoes, avocado pears, and 
pineapples, for the Bermuda, American, Canadian and English 
markets. 

Sugar.—In addition to the production of sugar by the large estates 
there are systems of sugar production by small proprietors known 
as the metayer and contributor systems. 

In the metayer system the metayer is given as much land as he 
cares to cultivate ; this area may vary from a quarter of an acre to 
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as much as five acres. The metayer is provided with cane plants 
free of cost and is financed during the production of the crop; no 
interest is charged for the advances so made. When the crop is 
ready for harvesting the factory claims one-third of the canes and 
purchases the remaining two-thirds at the current market rate 
which is approximately 5 per cent. of the market price for sugar. 

The contributor system is a variant of the metayer system. In 
this system the cultivator uses his own land, frequently of con- 
siderable area, and sells the whole of his cane to the factory, at 
current rates. Advances for cultivation are made by the factory, 
usually free of interest, but the cultivator is not under the same 
obligation to sell his canes to the factory as is the metayer. 

Of the sugar produced in St. Lucia about 500 tons is retained for 
the local market while the balance is exported to Great Britain and 
Canada. 

The total crop production for 1934 was 5,498 tons of first andsecond 
sugars, of which 4,730 tons were exported. This compares favourably 
with production for the previous year as given below. The produc- 
tion of molasses and syrup was decreased somewhat, 194,000 gallons 
being made as against 207,000 gallons in 1933, and there was 
difficulty in disposing of these products. A proportion of the 
molasses was utilized for the manufacture of rum for local use, and 
a considerable quantity still remained unsold at the end of the year. 
There was also no export trade in rum. 

The weather was generally favourable throughout the year, 
although the threat of drought in April to June had a general 
retarding effect on growth, and caused losses in the southern cane- 
fields. The crop for 1935 is therefore likely to be lower from this area, 
but otherwise should be satisfactory. 

The total cane area has been re-extended by replanting operations, 
and is now approximately 4,500 acres, a small proportion of this 
consisting of small-holders’ canes. 

A new low record for sugar prices was created in November-— 
December, and the markets generally were very dull. Prices ranged 
from 10s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. in the first half of the year to 8s. ld. and 
6s. 4d. per cwt., f.o.b., and 8s. raw preferential 96° c.i.f. towards the 
end of the year. 

The following figures show the exported quantity and value 
of sugar products exported during the last five years :— 


Sugar (Vacuum Pan). 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 
TOS0i: apenas = et 4,567 45,289 
1931 ies avs oe ze 3,973 35,554 
1932 Sue ane oa oad 4,990 46,466 
1933 us mee i. ole 4,940 46,493 
1934 eee ae sa oe 4,730 39,396 
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Molasses and Syrup. ~ 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
Gal. £ 
1930... He di w. — :157,254 2,872 
1931 day _ ae ee 24,837 1,194 
1932 32,988 : 1,453 
1933 43,260 1,417 
1934 23,080 1,431 
Rum. 
Year. Quantity. Value. 
P. Gal. £ 
1930... one es ae 1,583 278 
1931 An eee os son _ = 
1932... ee we ae — — 
1933 BHO a roe #5 _ _ 
1934 Se _ oe 


Cacao.—The cacao market remained depressed generally through- 
out the year, and a reduction in area further accounts for the 
continued restriction, and the loss of importance of this once valuable 
crop. Exports augmented slightly, 6,349 cwt. valued at £6,032 
being consigned mainly to Canada, the United Kingdom and 
Trinidad. The interest shown by the Canadian market has been a 
great encouragement to the depressed producers, and better prices 
are now being realized in this market. A better reception is thus 
indicated with regard to proposals to classify the local grades to 
accepted standards in order to retain and improve this market. 
Quotations ranged from 20s. to 30s. per cwt., c.if., the Canadian 
price being approximately 26s. c.if. The crop for 1934 was only 
fair, and the amount exported was low, 6,349 cwt. valued at £6,032, 
as compared with 6,056 cwt. valued at £6,778 in the previous year. 

The quantity and value of cacao exported during the last five 


years are as follows :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. £ 

1930 BAN ies oes vee 10,449 19,261 

1931 ate oa wee nee 10,419 14,125 

1032 Bin Gee Sy we Ye 8,188 9,091 

1933 see ah aad oes 6,056 6,778 

ae 6,349 6,032 


19384. ae oe 
Limes.—The exported lime crop of the Colony from January to 
December, 1934, estimated in barrels of limes, amounted to 43,703 
barrels valued at £21,582 as compared with 38,683-barrels valued at 
£15,828 in 1933. This apparent increase is to some extent due to a 
carry-over from 1933 being exported in 1934. There is, however, @ 
moderate increase in the total crop for the Colony as compared with 


that of the previous year. 
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The exports of concentrated juice decreased owing to low prices 
for this product. A larger volume of trade was done in raw lime juice, 
10,525 gallons valued at £471 being exported. The production of 
distilled lime oil was. again the principal feature of the crop, the 
quantity made being 12,618 lb. valued at £12,275, a considerable 
excess on that for the previous year—7,582 Ib. valued at £7,412. 
The market prices were erratic, from 20s. to 27s. per Ib., c.if. 
Handpressed oil was less in demand and a smaller quantity was 
exported, viz., 1,770 lb. valued at £1,868, as compared with 
2,430 Ib. valued at £3,021 in 1933. Quotations ranged from 31s. to 
37s. per lb., c.if. 

The crops for the last five years in barrels of limes are :— 


Year. Quantity. 

Barrels. 
1930s Fe whe Se 42,844 
1931 ... on tee oe 50,339 
1932 ... ls ee Se 44,762 
1983... 00. eee 44,019 
1934 .. 45,000 


Coconuts.—This crop has now assumed the position of third staple 
industry, largely through the increased value of nuts exported, the 
total quantity exported being 2,616,175 nuts valued at £7,298, 
as against 1,199,808 nuts valued at £3,527 in 1933. 

The coconut crop continued to increase steadily and 302 tons of 
copra were exported. There was an increase of 118 per cent. in the 
exports of nuts, the total value of coconut products being £9,890. 
The copra trade was concurrently less active, quotations being low 
throughout the year generally, from £9 per ton, c.i.f. 


The following figures show the quantity and value of coconut and 
coconut products exported during the last five years :— 


Coconuts. 
Year. Quantity. Value. 
Number. £ 
1930 ee ie “ies wad 268,078 862 
1931 on an tas re 367,350 1,178 
1932 an Sere ths ee 650,240 2,430 
1933 ae the ae ... 1,199,808 3,527 
1934 ont ee Bah --. 2,616,175 7,298 
Copra. 
Year. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 
1930 as cay ote nae 400 7,428 
1931 Ms ee ee Ses 498 5,869 
1932 ees vee sie wae 432 5,389 
1933 ae et ee aes 542 5,167 
1934 ave wee ee och 302 2,592 
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Fresh Fruit and Vegetables—The cultivation of vegetables and 
salad fruits such as cucumbers, tomatoes, cabbage, lettuce and 
carrots has continued mainly for local supply, and there has been 
very little export trade in these commodities. 


The fresh fruit trade has however maintained its position and in 
several respects has markedly improved, the principal exports being 
green limes in crates and barrels, crated mangoes, crated avocado 
pears, and bananas. 

The exports of bananas were somewhat lower than for 1933, 
through the new crop not being yet available, and more rigid selection 
of export fruit being practised. A total of 18,377 bunches valued at 
£1,499 being exported as against 22,258 bunches at £1,626. 

There was also some improvement in the mango export trade, 
and experimental shipments in cold storage were made to London. 
These gave a satisfactory return. 

The total value of exports under this head amounted to £12,308 
as compared with £10,081 in 1933 and is shown in detail below :— 





Quantity exported to Value. 
Article. 





Other 


| muda. | US: | US-A.| eos 


Total. | 1934. | 1933. 





£ 
Green limes Bris. 261 727 55 | 4,947 11 | 6,001 } 7,010) 4,445 

















Grapefruit Crates 13 19] — ae = 32} 13) 13 
Oranges ” 1 160 1 2 210 374 92) 141 
Mangoes ” 288 | 3,535 | 298 _ 3,760 | 7,881 | 1,372} 1,212 
Avocado pears ,, 4} 2,241 _ _— — 2,245 389} 610 
Pineapples __,, _ 36) — _ — 36 16 31 
Bananas _ Behs. {17,136 _ 713 — 528 | 18,377 | 1,499} 1,626 
Miscellaneous... 1,917} 2,003 

Total... vee 12,308 {10,081 




















A total of 11,872 packages of fruit and 17,849 bunches of 
bananas was inspected for export by the Fruit Inspectors under 
the Fruit Ordinance, as compared with 15,029 in 1933. 


Under the Colonial Development Fund Act, 1929, a grant of 
£1,480 was made in 1930 for the supply of planting material to 
peasants, the topworking of common mangoes to produce choice 
fruit, and the purchase of farm animals for breeding. The work is 
nearing completion. The gross expenditure up to the end of 1934 
was £1,448. 


Farm Stock.—-Extensive use has been made of the Government 
breeding bulls and boars for services, and interest in better breeds 
of cattle and small animals is being stimulated. Continued im- 
portations of day-old chicks have resulted in the introduction and 
establishment of the more important laying and table breeds for 
domestic and market purposes. 
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VIT.— COMMERCE. 


The state of the trade of the Colony, as reflected by the values 
and quantities of imports and exports during the year 1934, and as 
compared with 1933, was as follows :— 





Imports. 
1934. 1933. 
£ £ 
I. Food, drink, and tobacco’... 57,770 49,813 
II. Raw material and articles 23,637 26,724 
mainly unmanufactured. 
III. Materials wholly or mainly 88,029 85,803 
: manufactured. 
IV. Miscellaneous and unclassified 3 4,670 
articles, including parcel post. 
Totals ... ... £169,439 £167,010 





The above table shows an increase of £2,429 in the total value 
of imports for 1934 as compared with the previous year. Classes I 
and ITI show increases viz., £7,957 and £2,226 respectively. 

Postal parcels formerly shown separately are now incorporated in 
their appropriate classes. 

The values of imports for 1934 and 1933, classified according to 
country of origin, were as follows :— 





1934. 1933. 

£ £ 
United Kingdom rer owe 93,059 97,185 
Other parts of the British Empire 48,864 42,658 
Foreign Countries wed os 27,516 22,502 
Parcel Post oes aH sea —_ 4,665 
Totals ... ... £169,439 £167,010 





The value of imports from the United Kingdom suffered a setback 
of £4,126, whereas that from other parts of the British Empire 
increased by £6,206. 

Imports from foreign countries increased by £5,014—the principal 
countries contributing thereto being Czecho-Slovakia and Japan. 
There was, however, a drop in Japanese cotton piece-goods, from 
£1,599 in 1933 to £1,285 in 1934, which was more than offset by an 
increase in apparel from £160 to £1,454. 
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The value of imports of articles amounting to £5,000 or more 


bid 











during 1933 and 1934 was as follows :— 
Article. 1933. 1934, 
£ £ 

Coal, bituminous 23,955 21,251 
Cotton— 

Piece-goods eo Bee 10,543 14,320 

Other manufactures 8,359 3,156 

Fish, salted and dried, etc. 5,706 4,702 

Flour, wheaten . 15,426 19,798 

Oil, edible 5,034 4,766 

Totals a eae £69,023 £67,993 








The following table is given as suggestive of openings for British 











products :— 
Total value Imports from 
Article. of Imports British 
in 1934, Empire. 
£ £ 
Butter (cooking) ... 1,378 899 
Cotton manufactures : 
Piece-goods ... 14,320 10,068 
Other kinds ... 3,156 2,032 
Oleomargarine... axe Bhs 1,752 1,226 
Paper as ae w —-:1,486 364 
Totals ae ... £22,042 £14,589 
Exports. 
The values of exports in 1934, classified under five main divisions, 
were as follows :— 
1934. 1933. 
£ £ 
I. Food, drink, and tobacco 68,502 70,527 
Il. Raw materials and articles 8,171 10,592 
mainly unmanufactured. 
III. Articles wholly or mainly 18,553 14,480 
manufactured. 
IV. Miscellaneous ... aes bs 509 426 
oe 6,324 2,453 


V. Bullion and Specie 





Totals ue «. £102,059 £98,478 
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The principal increases occurred in Heads III and V. Whilst there 
was a large decline in exports to United Kingdom from £56,433 in 
1933 to £30,375 in 1934, there was an appreciable increase to other 
parts of the British Empire, viz., £22,788 in 1933 to £43,128 in 1934. 


The following table shows the character and individual values of 
the main exports :— 


. Value in Value in 
aa 1934, 1933. 
£ £ 

Cocoa .. eae 6,032 6,778 
Limes and lime ‘products aa 21,852 15,778 
Fancy syrup and molasses... 1,431 1,417 
Sugar... sok ee se 39,396 46,493 
Copra... es ie Mea 2,592 5,167 
Charcoal... oes ate a 4,486 4,327 
Coconuts ve a en 7,298 3,527 
Bananas bez ee 1,499 1,626 
Other fresh fruits ee Aad 3,802 4,010 


The values of the exports, domestic and other, classified according 
to destination, were as follows :— 


Exports (MERCHANDISE). 





Destination. Total. Total. 
1934, 1933. 
United Kingdom— by £ £ 
Domestic exports... «+. 29,986 
Re-exports (not including 389 
bullion and specie). 30,375 56,433 
Other parts of the British 
Empire— 
Domestic exports... «+. 89,798 


Re-exports (not including 3,330 








bullion and specie). 43,128 22,788 
Foreign countries— 
Domestic exports... «+» 21,895 
Re-exports (not including 337 
bullion and specie). 22,232 16,804 


Totals oes see £95,735 £96,025 
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The values of supplies to ships during the last two years were as 
follows :— 
1934. 1933. 

: £ £ 
Bunker coal a: ves 5 30,885 29,831 
Ships’ stores ¢ a8 ‘ 1,042 1,048 

Totals wie non £31,927 £30,874 








Coaling.—The coaling trade, for which exceptional facilities exist 
for quick despatch to steamers calling for bunkers, was again 
favourable in 1934 ; 76 steamers took 25,670 tons of coal, as compared 
with 25,179 tons taken by 74 steamers in 1933. 


VINI.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 

The standard rates of wages for the labouring classes—agri- 
cultural, manual and artisan—have been maintained during 1934, 
though, owing to the low prices obtained for staple products, estates 
have been compelled to curtail working expenses by reducing the 
numbers employed and the number of days employment per week. 


Ruling daily rates are— 
For Men. For Women. 


Agricultural ... ee «+ 1s. to ls. 6d. 10d. to Is. 
Manual Ms eve .. Is. to ls. 6d. 10d. to Is. 
Semi-skilled ... Bos 1s. to 38. 1s. 2d. 
Skilled ns: Ee «.. 38, to 5s. 1s. 2d. 


In domestic service the monthly wage which usually includes 
board and lodging, varies between 10s. and 16s. for housemaids 
and yard boys, 15s. to 20s. for cooks, and £3 to £4 for chauffeurs. 
Where board and lodging are not given, the rate of wages is increased 
by about 10s. per month. 

The cost of living is moderate and has varied little during the year. 
The average prices of the main articles of food during the year 
were as follows :— 


Beef, fresh ve ook ... 8d. per Ib. 
Mutton, fresh as ea «+» 9d. per Ib. 
Pork, fresh... Be ane ..» 8d. per lb. 
Chicken... sae vs + 6d. per Ib. 
Fish, fresh ad cies .-» 5d. per Ib. 
Eggs Ris as és ... 1s. to 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
Milk ee oA ane ... 2d. per bottle. 
Potatoes... re ode ... 2d. per Ib. 
Rice se oy aes ... 24d. per Ib. 
Butter wah tee at «28. per Ib. 
Sugar ae vee ‘aie .-. 2d. per Ib. 
Bread ee te = ... 8d. per lb. 


Flour oe aus ae ... 23d. per Ib. 











q 
iq 
, 
i 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Primary Education. 


There are 48 recognized primary schools in the Colony. ‘ None of 
these are Government schools, the organization of education being 
on a denominational basis. The Government fixes the salary of head 
teachers, based on the personal qualifications and the average 
attendance of theschool. Assistant teachers are paid by the school 
manager, to whom the Government makes a grant-in-aid, though in 
most cases the managers are unable to supplement such grant. During 
1934, the Government paid a total of £5,131 18s. 3d. to the school 
managers for salaries ; to this sum the total amount added by the 
managers was £40 7s. Od. The school buildings (the estimated annual 
rental value of which is £1,517 9s. Od.) are the property of the 
churches, who spent, during 1934, £292 15s. Od. on repairs and 
furniture for them. 


Elementary agriculture is taught, and gardens are attached to 
most schools. The Agricultural Department advises in this work, 
and the standard is reasonably high. 


Secondary Education. 


There are two secondary schools, St. Mary’s College for boys, 
under the direction of the Curé of Castries, who is assisted by an 
Advisory Committee to which the Government nominates three of 
the five members ; and St. Joseph’s Convent School for girls, managed 
and staffed by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny. 


Up to twelve scholarships at St. Mary’s College are awarded by 
the Government to boys from the primary schools, and five for girls 
at St. Joseph’s Convent. 

Both schools are in receipt of an annual grant from the Govern- 
ment. In 1934, St. Mary’s College received £502 14s. 7d., and 
St. Joseph’s Convent £178. 


The syllabus in each case is that of a normal secondary school, 
the London Matriculation and Cambridge University Local Exam- 
inations being taken by the pupils. Elementary agricultural 
science is taught at St. Mary’s College, and certain commercial 
subjects may be taken at both schools. 


The Government offers a scholarship, of the annual value of £175 


-and tenable at a British University, in every alternate year. This 


is awarded on the results of the London Matriculation Examination 
(First Division). 

Government scholarships at the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture in Trinidad are also available, but owing to the lack of 
facilities for the study of science in the secondary schools, these 
scholarships are seldom sought. 
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Child Welfare. 


The Child Welfare Association continued to do good work during 
1934 with Mrs. (now Lady) Doorly as President, and Mrs. F. Floissac 
as Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, assisted by a number of ladies. 


The Association is not subsidized by the Government, but con- 
tributions are made by the public in the way of money and kind. 
The Government, however, provides medicines, etc., free of charge 
and Medical Officers give their services voluntarily to the clinics 
which are held thrice weekly. 


Various. 


Boy Scouts and Girl Guides are established in St. Lucia; there 
are troops of both of these organizations in Castries and in the 
other towns and villages of the Colony. 


Football and cricket are the favourite games but regular competi- 
tion is confined entirely to the capital, though there are cricket 
matches at rare intervals between the districts. 


There are several social clubs in the Colony and in this respect 
the community is well provided. 

There is a cinema in Castries which is equipped with talking 
pictures. The cinema building is built in concrete and is very 
commodious. There is a stage fitted, and the hall is occasionally 
used for public dances and amateur theatricals and also by itinerant 
entertainers. 


X.— COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT 


Shipping.—The number of ships entered and cleared during the 
year was 1,290, of a total tonnage of 1,811,002 tons. Of this total 
689 were steamships and 601 sailing vessels. In addition, 105 
American seaplanes visited the Colony during the year. 


Mail communication is maintained by the following means :— 

(1) A regular fortnightly service to and from Canada, the United 
States of America, and the British West Indian Colonies, by the 
Canadian National Steamships. 

(2) A regular fortnightly service via Martinique to and from 
Europe and via Barbados and Trinidad to and from the Guianas, 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Colon, by the steamers of the Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique. 

(3) A fortnightly service to and from the United States of America 
and some of the West Indian Islands by the steamers of the Furness 
Withy Company. 

(4) A fortnightly service to and from Canada, and a monthly 
one to the United States of America and most of the British West 
Indian Colonies by the steamers of the Ocean Dominion Steamship 
Company. 
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(5) A four-weekly service direct to London by steamers of the 
Harrison Line. These steamers do not usually call at St. Lucia on 
the outward voyage. Passengers and mails from England are 
transhipped at Barbados. 

(6) A weekly seaplane service to and from North and South 
America, touching at various British and foreign ports en route, 
by the planes of Pan-American Airways Incorporated. 

(7) Post Office—A General Post Office is established at last, and 
there are nine Sub-Post Offices in the country districts, four of which 
which are also Money Order Offices. Inland mails are regularly 
despatched by land and sea routes. Mails for England are sent as 
opportunity offers via Barbados or the United States and direct by 
the Harrison Line every four weeks. Air mail letters for England are 
despatched via Miami, U.S.A. Mails for other destinations are sent. 
by all the steamers of the lines mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs. 

Roads. 

Internal communication is maintained solely by a road system 
which is divided into three classes, viz., main roads, by-ways and 
unclassified roads with a total roadage of 350 miles, divided as 
follows :— 


Main roads... 4 7 ie we or 1274 miles. 
By-ways :— 
Maintained by the Public Works Depart- 
ment ‘ he ws. = 83h 148} 
Maintained by Road Boards... vee «115 ” 
Unclassified roads... 74 ~~, 


Main Roads.—This is the most spiibonany dine and connects all the 
important towns and villages with the capital. This class provides 
the main avenue of transport of the produce of the island, and has 
been maintained in a practicable condition throughout the year for 
vehicular traffic as fixed by law. 

By-ways.—This class connects the larger estates with the main 
roads, and is divided into five districts of which three are maintained 
by Road Boards and two by the Public Works Department. Sixty- 
three miles are motorable. 

Unclassified Roads.—This class serves agricultural pioneers in the 
interior and connects mainly with by-ways. They are entirely bridle 
roads maintained by the Public Works Department. 


Motor-boat Service. 


There is a daily coastal motor-boat service along the western, or 
leeward, coast of the island. This vessel is operated by a private 
company. 

Telegraphs. 

Telegraphic communication is maintained by the Pacific Cable 
Board and the West India and Panama Telegraph Company, 
Limited, associated companies of Cable and Wireless Limited. 
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Telephones. 

The telephone system is maintained entirely by the Government, 
and consists of nine exchanges situated in towns and villages. One 
hundred and sixteen miles of trunk lines connect these exchanges, 
and four hundred and thirty-four miles of branch lines serve 
subscribers. 

During 1934, the old grounded system was replaced by a metallic 
system in Castries and its environments. 


XI. BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Banks. 

A branch of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) is 
maintained in the Colony. It conducts all classes of banking 
business, including savings bank. There is also a Government 
Savings Bank with branches in the out-districts. 


Curreney. 
British sterling is the currency of the island, but United States 
gold is also legal tender. Barclays Bank, referred to above, issues 
currency notes which are covered by deposits with Government. 


Weights and Measures. 
Imperial weights and measures are in use in St. Lucia, but land 
quantities are frequently expressed in a local unit of measurement 
known as a carré equal to about three acres, thirty-two perches. 


XIIL—PUBLIC WORKS. 

This Department supervises the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges, public buildings, wharves, and jetties, dredging 
of the harbour and the floating plant. The Crown Lands and 
Telephone Departments are also controlled by the Superintendent 
of Works. The Government Stores are also attached to this 
Department and supply materials for the various works and to the 
Government Workshop in which artisans of most trades are 
employed. 


The following works were carried out during the year under 
review :— 


Area metalled, rolled and oiled... 23,065 square yards. 
Reforming ... Sag aes 325,199 oF A 
Metalling na a 34,024 Pe 

Drains redug and cleaned ee ae 2,987 chains of 100 ft. 
Macadam applied... es 27,142 barrels. 


Public buildings were maintained in good condition at a cost of 
£862 2s. Od. 

A section of Western Wharf, 61 feet long, was reconstructed in 
ferro-concrete. The amount expended was £177 63. 7d. 
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XIIH.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


The Chief Justice presides over the Royal Court which has an 
original civil and criminal jurisdiction. Appeals from the Royal 
Court are heard and determined by the West Indian Court of 
Appeal constituted under the West Indian Court of Appeal Act, 
1919, of the Imperial Parliament. 


In criminal cases tried in the Royal Court facts are decided upon 
by a jury of twelve as in England. 


For magisterial cases the island is divided into three judicial 
districts. The Chief Justice is also the Magistrate and Coroner 
of the First District and presides over Courts at Castries and Dennery. 


The Magistrate and Coroner of the Second and Third Districts’ 
presides over Courts at Soufriere, Choiseul, Vieux-Fort, Micoud, and 
Anse-la-Raye. 


The Chief Justice hears appeals from the Magistrate of the Second 
and Third Districts. A Commissioner for appeals, who is also 
Assistant Magistrate, hears appeals from the First District Court 
and conducts preliminary inquiries into indictable cases that arise 
in this District. 


A code of Civil Law, the authors of which were Sir G. W. Des 
Voeux, G.C.M.G., and Mr. James Armstrong, C.M.G., became law 
in October, 1897. This code was framed upon the principles of the 
ancient law of the island, with such modifications as are required by 
existing circumstances. The Statute Law of the Colony was consoli- 
dated to 1916 by Mr. F. H. Coller, Chief Justice, who also edited the 
Commercial Code, 1916. 


The revising and editing of the Criminal Law and Procedure of the 
Colony by Mr. J. E. M. Salmon was completed during 1920 and 
proclaimed as the Criminal Code, 1920. It came into force on 
1st January, 1921. 


An adequate Police Force is maintained to enforce the decisions 
of the Courts and to provide generally for the peace of the Colony 
and the security of life and property. Besides ordinary police 
duties, this Force assists in the administration of poor relief, and 
provides the main portion of the Castries Fire Brigade. 


There is one gaol, the Royal Gaol, situated in Castries, which con- 
tains separate prisons for male and female convicts. The institution 
has its own bakery, which supplies excellent bread to all the public 
institutions and, in addition to stone breaking and carrying out 
useful work outside the walls, certain of the prisoners are taught 
carpentry, tailoring, and shoemaking. 
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The total number of cases heard and of persons convicted of various 
crimes in the Colony over a period of 5 years is as follows :— 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Magistrate’s Courts 
(Cases heard) 1,714 1,807 1,657 1,826 — 1,755 
Magistrate’s Courts 
(Convictions) 1,164 1,287 1,132 1,326 1,239 
Royal Court 
(Convictions) 22 14 22 14 13 
The following table shows the number of offences dealt with by 
the Magistrates in 1934 as compared with 1933 in the Colony. It is 
satisfactory to note that there were 71 less cases than in 1933. 


1933. 1934 
Offences against the person, including homicide... 274 292 
Praedial larceny... w= «124 206 
Offences against property other than praedial 196 203 
Other offences ts Bee "1,932 1,054 
Total number of offences reported... iors «. 1,826 = 1,755 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The Legislative Council passed 23 Ordinances including two 
Appropriation Ordinances. New legislation consisted of the Banana 
Ordinance, 1934, creating a body corporate to market bananas and 
to regulate and control the export thereof ; the Official Emoluments 
Levy Ordinance, 1934, authorising the imposition of a temporary 
levy upon official emoluments during the year 1934; the Official 
Emoluments Levy Ordinance (No. 2), 1934, imposing a temporary 
levy upon official emoluments during the year 1935 ; the Importation 
of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance, 1934, relating to the importation of 
textiles from foreign countries ; the Marchand Recreation Ground 
Ordinance, 1934, vesting in the Castries Town Board a piece of land 
at Marchand in the vicinity of Castries for use as a recreation 
ground ; the Bahamas and Leeward Islands Light Dues Ordinance, 
1934, signifying the opinion of the Legislature that all lawful fees 
ordered by His Majesty in Council under the provisions of section 670 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, ought to be levied in this Colony ; 
the Barnett Isaie and Medouze Pensions Ordinance, 1934, legalizing 
the payment of pensions to certain head teachers of primary schools ; 
the employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Ordinance, 
1984, providing for the carrying out of certain conventions of the 
League of Nations relating to the employment of women, young 
persons and children. 

There were 30 Statutory Rules and Orders issued dealing chiefly 
with administrative routine and the new legislation mentioned above. 
They included, inter alia, a Royal Order in Council extending the 
life of the Legislative Council for an additional year, anda Proclama- 
tion fixing the 31st March, 1934, as the operative date of Ordinance 
No. 26 of 1933, intituled an Ordinance relating to Trade Unions. 


Year. 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The revenue and expenditure of the Colony during the last five 
years were as follows :— 


Local 
Revenue. 


73,624 
70.740 
79,713 
72,569 
75,229 


Total Revenue Potal Expenditure 
including Imperial Local including 
Grants. Expenditure. Development Scheme. 
£ £ & 
82,588 86,313 91,453 
98,902 87,867 103,893 
130,207 79,626 96,278 
92,816 81,002 94,732 
85,079 84,532 90,953 


The Public Debt of the Colony (including Guaranteed Loans) 
stood at £120,365 11s. 2d. at the close of the year while the accumu- 
lated Sinking Fund towards its redemption amounted to £10,263 9s. 5d. 


The Imperial Grants received have been as follows :— 


Year 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


In aid of For Colonial 
Administration Development 
£ £ 
6,664 2,400 
7,700 20,462 
35,309 15,194 
2,500 17,747 
8,000 1,850 


Reparation 
Receipt 


The Assets of the Colony at 31st December, 1934, amounting to 
£34,131 2s. 5d. were made up as follows :— 


ASSETS. 
Cash— £384. £os.d. 
In hands of Treasurer .. -. 16619 9 
» y», Sub-Accountants ... 327 11 6 
» » Crown Agents .. 142 2 8 
At Barclays Bank (Current 
Account) 3 ade - 1009 0 3 
1,635 14 2 
Investments— 
On account of Savings Bank... «. 18,5388 138 4 
Pa »» Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund 1,631 3 0 
” » Baron Trust Fund ee, 105 17 7 
9 »  Soufriere Waterworks Reserve 
Fund ... 102 3 3 
” »  Dennery Waterworks “Reserve 
Fund ... 145 7 9 
” » Castries Waterworks "Reserve 
Fund ... wee 840 1 2 
ep » Model Cottages Fund see 271 3 6 
aa » Public Buildings Insurance 
Fund 60 110 
» 99 Castries Town Board ‘Building 
Fund ... 33 2 10 


21,717 14 3 
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In the case of the towns and villages it is provided by Ordinance 
that the House Tax shall not exceed eight per cent. of the assessed 
annual value of the house. 

The principal source of indirect taxation is Import Duty. There 
is a Preferential Tariff on goods of Empire origin amounting to 
50 per cent. Household goods to the value of £250 which have been 
in the possession of the importer for at least one year and which are 
imported for his personal use are admitted free. There are certain 
other specific exemptions, and the Governor in Council may exempt 
anything from duty upon good cause being shown. 

There is an Excise Duty on rum, and a Stamp Duty Ordinance 
which provides for the stamping of the usual documents, etc. 

There is an Export Duty on certain agricultural products, graded 
according to the f.o.b. value of the several commodities. 

The yield from taxation in the years 1933 and 1934 was as 
follows :— 


1933. 1934, 
£ £ 

Import Duties ... nes Kee «+ 38,502 40,925 
Export Duties ... AR or w. «1,739 1,936 
Port, Harbour, etc., Dues... ae 1,865 1,903 
Spirit Licences . see ant os 815 801 
Distillery Licences... nes ate 164 162 
Animals, Vehicles and Guns ... aie 644 678 
Petroleum, Cocoa, Boats, etc. ae 749 713 
Excise Duty on Rum ... as «7,083 6,338 
Trade Duty on Spirits ... ane w. 8,294 3,004 
Stamp Duty... a3 at . 1,141 1,140 
Income-Tax ... Ss wa a 2,575 2,994 
Succession Duty Rae ‘ie es 1,247 1,426 
Rural House Tax we vee wh 1,141 794 


The following temporary taxes remain in force :— 


(1) the imposition of a témporary levy according to the 
subjoined schedule upon the emoluments of every public 
officer provided that such emoluments are not less than £50 
per annum and provided that the total amount of the levy 
does not exceed 10 per cent. of the annual emoluments :— 


On every pound of the first £50 or part thereof... it 
5 3 » next£50_,, 3 Be 
te. wns ORES os a ae ti 
» ” a» £50, » oe 
o ” » » £100 ,, ” 225 oa. 
» » » » £100 ,, ” ve Is. 
” ” » £100 ,, ” we Is. 3d. 
3 5 exceeding £500... we s Is. 6d. 


(Ordinance No. 2 of 1934) ; and 














ee ee ee, a ee, ee 
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(2) an increase of the income-tax by 12} per cent.. exempung 
from income-tax the amount of any levy made on the emoiu- 
ments of Government officials and exempting from such increase 
of income-tax the balance of such emoluments after deduction 
of levy (Ordinance No. 4 of 1934). 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


No permanent appointment having been made to the office of 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Windward Islands rendered 
vacant by the retirement from public service of Sir Thomas Vans 
Best, K.C.M.G., K.B.E.. in the preceding year. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Charles W. Doorly. C.B.E., then holding the substantive office of 
Administrator and Colonial Secretary of St. Lucia. continued to act 
as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Windward Islands 
throughout the year with headquarters at St. Lucia. 

The Acting Governor visited the Colonies of St. Vincent and 
Grenada twice during the year, leaving St. Lucia on the first occasion 
on the 18th April, returning on the 23rd May. and on the second 
occasion leaving St. Lucia on the 31st August, returning on the 
26th September. 

The following British ships of war visited the Colony during the 
year :— 

HMS. Crescent. Kempenfelt, Cygnet, Crusader, Achilles, Scar- 


borough, and Frobisher in February. 
H.M.C.S. Saquenay, Skeena, Vancouver and Champlain in March. 
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In the case of the towns and villages it is provided by Ordinance 
that the House Tax shall not exceed eight per cent. of the assessed 
annual value of the house. 

The principal source of indirect taxation is Import Duty. There 
is a Preferential Tariff on goods of Empire origin amounting to 
50 per cent. Household goods to the value of £250 which have been 
in the possession of the importer for at least one year and which are 
imported for his personal use are admitted free. There are certain 
other specific exemptions, and the Governor in Council may exempt 
anything from duty upon good cause being shown. 

There is an Excise Duty on rum, and a Stamp Duty Ordinance 
which provides for the stamping of the usual documents, etc. 

There is an Export Duty on certain agricultural products, graded 
according to the f.o.b. value of the several commodities. 

The yield from taxation in the years 1933 and 1934 was as 
follows :— 


1933. 1934, 
£ £ 

Import Duties ... as ne s+ 38,602 40,925 
Export Duties... 0... 00. esi, 7389 1,936 
Port, Harbour, etc., Dues... A 1,865 1,903 
Spirit Licences ... ae a ae 815 801 
Distillery Licences _... a ees 164 162 
Animals, Vehicles and Guns ... hs 644 678 
Petroleum, Cocoa, Boats, etc. on 749 713 
Excise Duty on Run ... Su ee 7,038 6,338 
Trade Duty on Spirits... Re w. 8,294 3,004 
Stamp Duty... os os ae 1,141 1,140 
Income-Tax ... eo ae ee 2,575 2,994 
Succession Duty os ah meh 1,247 1,426 
Rural House Tax Ren ae == 1,141 794 


The following temporary taxes remain in force :— 


(1) the imposition of a témporary levy according to the 
subjoined schedule upon the emoluments of every public 
officer provided that such emoluments are not less than £50 
per annum and provided that the total amount of the levy 
does not exceed 10 per cent. of the annual emoluments :— 


On every pound of the first £50 or part thereof... a 
‘és 3 » next £50 By - ae 
» » >» 9 £50, ” os tha. 
” » » » £50 ,, - we 6d. 
” ” » » £100 ,, s we Od. 
” » » £100 ,, rs ae, Jala: 
9 ” » £100 ,, ys w. 1s. 8d. 
3 exceeding £500... se .. 1s. 6d. 


(oedinaies No. 2 of 1934) ; and 


=e Ree Ss 
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(2) an increase of the income-tax by 124 per cent., exempting 
from income-tax the amount of any levy made on the emolu- 
ments of Government officials and exempting from such increase 
of income-tax the balance of such emoluments after deduction 
of levy (Ordinance No. 4 of 1934). 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


No permanent appointment having been made to the office of 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Windward Islands rendered 
vacant by the retirement from public service of Sir Thomas Vans 
Best, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., in the preceding year, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Charles W. Doorly, C.B.E., then holding the substantive office of 
Administrator and Colonial Secretary of St. Lucia, continued to act 
as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Windward Islands 
throughout the year with headquarters at St. Lucia. 

The Acting Governor visited the Colonies of St. Vincent and 
Grenada twice during the year, leaving St. Lucia on the first occasion 
on the 18th April, returning on the 23rd May, and on the second 
occasion leaving St. Lucia on the 3ist August, returning on the 
26th September. : 

The following British ships of war visited the Colony during the 
year :— 

HMS. Crescent, Kempenfelt, Cygnet, Crusader, Achilles, Scar- 


borough, and Frobisher in February. 
H.M.CS. Saguenay, Skeena, Vancouver and Champlain in March. 
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I.—HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. 


History. 


Proclamation of British Protectorate——During the year 1885 
Sir Charles Warren, who was in command of an expedition 
despatched from England to pacify Southern Bechuanaland, where 
for some time previously hostilities had been proceeding between 
the Bechuana and Boers from the South African Republic, visited 
the principal Chiefs in Northern Bechuanaland (known as the 
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Bechuanaland Protectorate), namely, Khama, Gasietsiwe, and 
Sebele, and as a result a British Protectorate was proclaimed over 
their territories. No further steps were taken until the year 1891, 
when, by an Order in Council datéd 9th May, the limits of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate were more clearly defined, and the 
High Commissioner for South Africa was authorized to appoint 
such officers as might appear to him to be necessary to provide 
for the administration of justice, .the raising of revenue, and 
generally for the peace, order, and good government of all persons 
within the limits of the Order. Sir Sidney Shippard, the Adminis- 
trator of Bechuanaland, was appointed Resident Commissioner. An 
Assistant Commissioner was also: appointed for the Southern Pro- 
tectorate and another for the Northern Protectorate, the laws in 
force in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope on the 10th of June, 
1891, being declared in force in the Territory, mutatis mutandis, 
and so far as not inapplicable. Subsequent legislation has been 
effected by Proclamation of the High Commissioner. 


Relations with the British South Africa Company.—For fiscal 
and other purposes the Protectorate was treated as a portion of the 
Crown Colony of British Bechuanaland until 15th November, 1895, 
when the latter was annexed to the Cape Colony. In the autumn 
of that year arrangements were made for the transfer of the 
administration of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, with the excep- 
tion of certain reserves for native Chiefs, to the British South 
Africa Company. The country occupied by thé Bamalete tribe 
and so much of the Baro-Tshidi Barolong country as lies within 
the limits of the Protectorate were transferred to the administra- 
tion of the British South Africa Company. Later the administra- 
tion of the two areas above referred to was transferred to the 
British Government, by whom the Protectorate, in its entirety, 
is still governed under the name of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
It includes the Tati District, which is a portion of the old Matabele- 
land conceded in 1887, by Lobengula, to Mr. 8. H. Edwards. 


Geography. 


The Territory of the Bechuanaland Protectorate is bounded on 
the south and east by the Union of South Africa, on the north- 
east by Southern Rhodesia, and on the north and on the west by 
the Territory of South-West Africa. 


It has not been surveyed as a whole, but its area is estimated 
at 275,000 square miles. Its mean altitude is about 3,300 feet. 


The eastern portion of the country has some fine hill scenery. 
The remainder, though it appears at first sight to be very flat, is, 
in reality, undulating and is rich in grasses, shrubs, and trees. 
There are occasional outcrops of limestone, and the surface generally 
is sandy and, except where boreholes and dams have been estab- 

33017 A2 
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lished, waterless. Old and well-defined river courses indicate, how- 
ever, that at one time the country was well watered, as is still 
the case north and north-east of Lake N’gami. There is reason to 
believe that good underground waters exist, and development in this 
direction will be undertaken as soon as the Territory is able to 
provide funds for the purpose. 


Climate. 


The climate of the country on the whole is sub-tropical but varies 
with latitude and altitude. 


As latitude 22° South passes through the centre of the country 
all that portion north of this line lies definitely in the Tropics. 


By far the greatest area of the more populated portion of the 
Territory lies in an extensive saucerlike depression having an 
altitude of 3,000 to 3,200 feet bounded by higher ground at the 
extreme south (Hildavale) and the north-east (Southern Rhodesia) 
where the altitudes are over 4,000 feet. There are also elevations at 
Kanye, Serowe, and Ghanzi of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 


The climate of the higher portions of the Territory is sub-tropical 
varying to temperate. During the winter the days are pleasantly 
warm, and the nights cold with occasional frosts. The summer is 
hot but relief is obtained by a prevailing north-east breeze which 
generally springs up in the early part of the night; whereas, in 
the extensive basin, the winter, lasting from the beginning of May 
to the end of August, is likewise pleasantly warm and the nights 
comfortably cool. But in summer the days are very hot and the 
nights are mostly very warm. 


The atmosphere throughout the year is very dry which helps to 
mitigate the high temperatures, though to Europeans this dry- 
ness and the strong sunlight week after week without clouds to 
soften it, has the effect of producing nervous irritability—particularly 
in Europeans whose occupation is sedentary and does not permit of 
enough outdoor life. 


Provided the necessary precautions are taken to guard against 
malaria, which is universal in the low-lying areas of the Territory, 
and provided sufficient outdoor exercise is taken, the climate is well 
suited to Europeans and their families, 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate is administered by a Resident 
Commissioner under the direction of the High Commissioner for 
Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland 
(formerly styled the High Commissioner for South Africa), the 
latter possessing the legislative authority which is exercised by 
Proclamation. 
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The Territory is divided, for administrative purposes, into the 
following Districts under Resident Magistrates who are assisted 
in the maintenance of law and order by a force of police :— 


N’gamiland (Headquarters—Maun). 
Chobe (Kasane). 

Ngwato (Serowe). 
Gaberones (Gaberones). 
Lobatsi (Lobatsi). 

Ghanzi (Gemsbok Pan). 
Francistown (Francistown). 
Tuli Block (Selika). 
Kweneng (Molepolole). 
Ngwaketsi (Kanye) . 
Kgalagadi (Lehututu). 


The High Commissioner is empowered by the Order in Council 
of the 9th of May, 1891, to legislate for the Protectorate by 
Proclamation, and it is provided that, in issuing such Proclama- 
tions, the High Commissioner shall respect any native laws or 
customs by which the civil relations of any native Chiefs, tribes, 
or populations are regulated, except so far as the same may be 
incompatible with the due exercise of His Majesty’s power and 
jurisdiction. 

The native Chiefs have hitherto adjudicated through their 
Kgotlas (Councils), according to native law and custom, in most 
matters arising amongst natives of their respective tribes. By 
Proclamation No. 75 of 1934, the constitution and functions of 
Native Courts have been defined, their powers and jurisdiction have 
been established on a proper legal footing, and adequate safeguards 
for the due administration of justice have been provided. 


The jurisdiction of Native Courts does not extend to any case 
in which the accused is charged with (a) treason, (b) sedition, 
(c) murder or attempted murder, (d) culpable homicide, (e) rape 
or attempted rape, (f) assault with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm, (g) offences relating to the currency, (h) perjury, (t) con- 
spiring against or subverting or attempting to subvert the authority 
of any Chief or Sub-Chief, (7) offences constituted by any statute 
in force in the Territory unless in such statute it is otherwise 
provided. Nor does it extend to the hearing or determining of 
(a) any cause or proceeding whereby, in the case of persons married 
under the law of the Territory, divorce or a declaration of nullity 
of marriage or an order for judicial separation is sought; or (b) any 
cause or proceeding arising in connexion with a testamentary 
disposition of property or the distribution of the estate of a deceased 
person to which the law of the Territory applies or arising under 
the law relating to insolvency or involving matters or relationships - 
between the parties to which native law and custom are 
inapplicable. 
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The Proclamation. ptovides for a right of appeal from any Native 
Court to the next Senior Court, viz., from Junior Native Courts 
to Senior Native Courts, and from Senior Native Courts. to’ the 
Court of Resident Magistrate, and to the Special Court under 
certain conditions, i.e. if the amount of the judgment exceeds 
£100, or where the combined value of the fine and compensation 
exceeds fifty pounds, or where sentence of imprisonment for a 
period exceeding six months or of corporal punishment exceeding 
five strokes has been imposed. 

No suits, actions, or proceedings in which a European is a party 
can be adjudicated upon by a Chief. 


IIIl.—POPULATION. 


No vital statistics are available. The vast area of the Territory, 
with a widely scattered population and a relatively small number of 
officials, has made it impossible for the Government to collect data 
which would be of any value. 

Attempts have been made to get information as to the number 

of deaths that may have occurred during certain particular 
epidemics, but they have proved valueless. 

According to the notices of death received in respect of 
Europeans, there was a total of 23 deaths in 1934 out of an 
estimated total Etropean population of 1,660, which would give 
a death-rate of upproximately 21 per thousand. But it is impossible 
to give the death-rate among natives, 

The last census taken in 1921 gave the total European popula- 
tion as 1,748 ; Indians, other Asiatics and coloured persons as 1,055; 
and natives as 150,185; distributed thus :— 








Asiatics and 
District. Europeans. Coloured. Native. 
Bamangwato Reserve tee 230 6 58,047 
Bakwena Reserve ... a 107 17 11,162 
Bangwaketsi Reserve ae 82 58 17,466 
Bakgatla Reserve ... a 13 <= 11,604 
Bamalete Reserve ... see 69 37 4,578 
Batawana Reserve ... ne 45 14 17,449 
Batlokwa ... wey wo —_ —_ 1,199 
Tati District ... rc aE 195 69 11.877 
Gaberones Block... ee 120 13 392 
Tuli Block. ... ses ie 86 6 1,374 
Lobatsi Block ea oie 354 1 1,001 
Barolong Farms... are 99 _ 3,154 
Ghanzi District oes Sa 124 34 1,698 
Kazungula District ... ace 8 _ 2,115 
Nekati we ses 4 -_ 836 
Molopo Strip... 4 _ 1,285 
Lehututu District 19 522 4,004 
Railway Strip ey oie 184 218 944 
ToraL Ae ti 1,743 1,055 150,185 





No record has been kept of emigrants, but these, in any case, are very few. 
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lk August, 1932, legislation was enacted to alee the entry 
of immigrants, other than native immigrants. 


The Proclamation lays down certain classes of persons who are 
definitely prohibited from entering the Territory; other persons 
entering or desiring to enter may be required to satisfy the 
authorities by sworn declaration that they do not come within the 
prohibited class. On the information given in the declaration form, 
the Resident Commissioner issues or withholds, as the case may 
be, his sanction for person concerned to enter or to remain within 
the Territory. 

Prohibited immigrants found within the Territory are given 
notice containing grounds of prohibition in writing, and may, 
within three days, give notice of appeal. If such appeals are dis- 
missed, warrants are issued for the removal of such prohibited 
immigrants, and failing compliance with such warrant of removal 
prohibited immigrants render themselves liable to imprisonment 
with hard labour for a period not exceeding threé months, and to 
removal from the Territory. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The European medical staff of the Administration consists of the 
Principal Medical Officer, six Medical Officers, two District Sur- 
geons (subsidized Medical Missionaries), two Hospital Matrons, 
four Staff Nurses, one Welfare Nurse, two Dispensers; and the 
Native Staff of two Dispensers, two pupil Dispensers, two Medical 
Orderlies, five female Nurses (Probationers). 


Hospitals.—There are two. Government Hospitals, one in the 
Southern Protectorate at Lobatsi, opened in September, 1930, and 
the other in the Northern Protectorate at Serowe, which com- 
menced to function in March, 1931. At each of these there is 
accommodation for some five European patients and approximately 
twenty native patients. The Medical Officers are responsible for the 
treatment of all in-patients and the administration of the hospitals. 


Good work is being done at the Medical Mission hospitals and 
dispensaries—Kanye (Seventh Day Adventist); Mochudi (Dutch 
Reformed Church); and also at Molepolole (United Free Church 
of Scotland) where there is a first class hospital, with accommoda- 
tion for tweaty native patients, fully equipped on modern lines 
with operating theatre. It is staffed by two European nurses and 
native ward attendants (male and female). It. is a very valuable 
addition to the medical work of the Territory, and particularly to 
the Bakwena tribe, of which Molepolole is the capital. 


.At.Mafeking the Administration have access to accommodation 
for European patients atthe Victoria Hospital, where the patients 
come under the medical care of the Principal Medical Officer. 
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During the year 1934, 1,210 in-patients were treated in Gov- 
ernment and Mission hospitals, of whom 53 died, compared with 
838 in-patients and 46 deaths in 1933. All native in-patients, 
bona fide residents of the Protectorate, receive all maintenance and 
treatment in Government hospitals free of charge. 


Dispensaries.—There are some fifteen dispensaries in the Terri- 
tory, where out-patients are attended by the Government Medical 
Officers. At these natives are afforded consultations and treatment 
for 1s. per individual attendance, while patients suffering from 
venereal disease are treated free. Likewise at the Mission stations 
the Medical Missionaries treat out-patients at a nominal charge, and 
venereal disease cases free. 

In remote districts, where the inhabitants are sparsely scattered, 
syphilitic remedies are distributed free of charge, as opportunity 
permits. 

The total number of out-patients treated at the Government and 
Medical Mission dispensaries was 55,500—of these 26,759 were 
first attendances. 


Public Health.—It is impossible to obtain throughout the Terri- 
tory records of births and deaths for natives, and such data as have 
been obtained would be valueless for statistical purposes. The only 
means of ascertaining to what extent the population is affected by 
particular diseases is by the record of diseases diagnosed among 
patients attending the out-patient departments. A comparison of 
the individual Districts shows great uniformity in the incidence of 
each particular disease throughout the Territory. 


Malaria.—Very serious outbreaks of malaria occurred in the 
Ghanzi and Kgalagadi Districts, which, owing to distance from 
the railway and from permanent medical assistance, and to lack 
of telegraphic or other communication, constituted a problem of 
some difficulty to the Administration, particularly as poverty and 
lack of food, due to market restrictions on their produce by reason 
of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease and locust depredations, 
drought, and depression generally, had considerably reduced the 
resistance of the population, both European and native. 

With the use, however, of an aeroplane, quinine was distributed 
in far less time than would otherwise have been possible, and by 
energetic action the epidemics were tackled, and, aided by the 
advent of cold weather, were controlled and overcome in a com- 
paratively short period of time. 


Tuberculosis.—Actually the total number of new cases treated 
is the same as in 1933, i.e., 346, though it is a serious increase 
when compared with a total of 36 cases seen in 1927. 


Syphilis —The total number of new cases of syphilis treated, 
i.e., 7,163, was lower than in the previous two years, both as 
regards the actual number and the proportion of these in relation 
to the total number of out-patients. 
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Yaws.—The total number of new cases treated in 1934 was 85, 
which is one less than in 1933. In the treatment of this disease 
the arsenical preparations have been used more liberally than in 
previous years; this has been made possible by a slight increase in 
the Medical Vote. 

V.—HOUSING. 
The wage-earning population of the Protectorate consists of :— 
(a) Traders and farmers who for the most part are toler- 
ably well housed with reasonable sanitary conveniences, and 
(b) Natives.—In the native towns ‘and villages sanitation 
is, at present, non-existent. This state of affairs has the 
earnest attention of the Administration, which, however, is 
handicapped in its desire to establish more satisfactory condi- 
tions by its present lack of sufficient funds to do so. By 
propaganda in schools and elsewhere natives are advised and 
encouraged to try to work out for themselves a simple form of 
sanitation. 

Chiefs and a few of the more affluent Headmen live in brick- 
built or stone-built houses, the floors being of hardened mud. The 
housing conditions of the rank and file vary enormously according 
to the tribe, the best housed being the Bakgatla. In this tribe 
most families occupy well-built stone or brick rondavels, excellently - 
thatched. Generally speaking a householder has three good 
rondavels enclosed in a form of courtyard, the house and the court- 
yard wall being artistically decorated with multi-coloured geometric 
figures. The interior and surroundings of these courtyards are 
particularly clean and tidy. 

The houses of the Bangwaketsi and Bamalete tribes consist of 
rondavels built of mud bricks and carefully thatched. Generally 
the householder has two such huts but less attention is paid to the 
courtyard, decorations, or general tidiness. The remaining tribes 
are satisfied with mud rondavels of smaller dimensions. Very 
indifferently thatched, two such hovels suffice a householder. They 
are surrounded by a rough wooden palisade, the surroundings of 
the huts and palisades being generally untidy and uncared for. In 
all cases, the better class rondavels have wooden doors and a small 
hut window, but the less pretentious simply have a mat hung 
over the doorway and no window. 

Generally the parents and daughters occupy one rondavel and 
the sons and the male guests the other, thus allowing approximately 
three inhabitants per hut. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Minerals. 

The only minerals at present produced are gold and silver in the 
Tati District. During 1934, 9,485 ounces of gold and 978 ounces 
of silver, valued at £65,578 and £90 respectively, were mined, as 
against 5,525 ounces of gold and 622 ounces of silver, valued at 
£22,280 and £47 respectively, in the previous year. 
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Cattle. 


The main occupation of the natives of the Protectorate is the 
business of cattle rearing, and a good deal of attention has been 
concentrated during recent years on the improvement of the herd 
both by purchase, out of the Native Fund, and by distribution 
amongst the various tribes, of pure bred bulls and cows. 


In normal years cattle may, under certain specified conditions, 
be exported to most of the surrounding territories, but since the 
unfortunate outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease within its borders 
in 1933, a calamity of first-class veterinary and economic 
magnitude, the Bechuanaland Protectorate has been practically 
closed to all externa] markets for its animal and vegetable products. 
The clouds of depression and penury which hung so heavily over 
1933 have remained to darken the greater part of the year 1934. 


Dairying. 
Introductory.—The close of 1933 saw the Territory emerging 
from the throes of foot-and-mouth disease and a severe drought. 
In December, copious rains fell in the Southern Protectorate, but 
the rain, though opportune there, was insufficient in most parts of 
the Territory to overcome the effects of the drought. 


The new year dawned with every promise that the leeway would 
be more than made up, but the season did not live up to expecta- 
tions. The late rains were disappointing and drought conditions 
persisted. In many instances good crops were reaped, particularly 
in the south, but the grass was poor; that which had survived the 
drought grew rapidly but was of very little use for winter feeding. 

Although adverse conditions retarded development, much was 
accomplished. 

The dairy industry yielded £20,000 approximately, as compared 
with £4,300 in the previous year, a striking enough proof that the 
Territory is resourcefully regaining its feet despite its severe 
setback. 


Routine.—A much needed addition to the staff was effected in 
September by the appointment of another Assistant Dairy Expert, 
who was stationed at Lobatsi, the other Assistant Dairy Expert 
being transferred to Francistown. 


The Territory now has more adequate attention. 


The recruitment of two extra Native Dairy Instructors has 
enabled a number of natives in the remote parts of the Territory 
to come in contact with more progressive ideas and standards, and 
it is hoped that the efforts in this direction will eventually bear 
fruit. 

During the year the usual routine work was carried out including 
check testing and grading of cream against the two butter factories, 
cheese grading at farm cheese factories, butter judging, determining 
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moisture content in butter, answering farmers’ queries and inspect- 
ing all registered dairy premises in accordance with the existing 
dairy regulations. 

In addition much useful work was carried out under the various. 
heads enumerated in this report. 


Cream Production.—The main matter of interest’ in dairying: 
from the native viewpoint is the supplement of individual effort in 
the past year by engaging in co-operation with Europeans. 

There are many natives who, whilst unable to maintain success- 
fully a creamery of their own, are well able to derive a suitable. 
income by selling milk. 

The system that has been followed is that a selected European 
approved by the Chief concerned has been allowed to open a chain 
of milk-buying cream depots in suitable areas. 


The scheme briefly is that the European makes provision fie 
buildings, equipment, machinery, motor transport, organization 
and management, and all that the native has to do is to milk his 
cattle and deliver the milk to the native depot foreman, when, 
after separation, 75 per cent. of the separated milk is returned to 
the vendor. 

In the Bamangwato Reserve, some 440 of these milk depots 
have become firmly established. Recent attempts in the Bamalete 
and Bakgatla Reserves to establish similar chains have met only 
with partial success owing to the prevailing drought conditions. 

With the partial collapse of the beef market, these provide an 
alternative means of utilizing cattle economically. 

Another feature of this development that is not without value is 
the opening for employment offered to the more educated type of 
native. This superior employment keeps them in the Reserves, 
otherwise they invariably drift to the Union towns and their 
ability is lost in relation to the general government and progress 
of the tribe. 

The development of native dairying has also provided an income 
to natives who otherwise would not have been self-supporting. 
Further this has been very favourably reflected in our hut tax 
returns. 

Despite drought conditions, production of butterfat rose to 
335,221 Ib., as compared with 64,346 lb. the previous year. The 
standard of quality was maintained. 62 per cent. of the native 
production was first-grade as compared with 56 per cent. in 1933 
and 47 per cent. in 1932. 

European butterfat has also gained a higher first-grade per- 
centage, that is 76 per cent. 


Buiter Production.—The quality of the butter manufactured by 
the Francistown and Lobatsi Creameries was satisfactory. 
599,500 Ib. were manufactured during the period under review. 
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Cheese Production—Only 4,021 lb. of cheddar and gouda 
cheese were manufactured by three farm cheese factories. Export 
was allowed under permit and subject to certain veterinary 
restrictions, but the quantity was little above that required for 
local consumption. The comparatively small production of cheese 
was due to the fact that the majority of the farmers were not in the 
position to tie up capital for three months—the maturing period, 
and they, therefore, produced cream in preference. 


Cheese Factory at Ghanzi—The Dairy Expert visited Ghanzi 
in August and September with a view to investigating various 
possible ways of improving the economic conditions there. 

It was decided that a cheese factory would be likely to yield the 
most immediate return to settlers in that area, but on investigation 
it was found that such a factory would be impracticable and 
unprofitable. The chief difficulity lay in the concentration of 
sufficient milk at any one centre. An output of 500 Ib. of cheese 
per diem would cost 114d. per Ib. landed at Walvis Bay—an output 
of 1,000 Ib. per diem was required to bring the cost down to 
10d. per Ib. 

The financial aspects of marketing the production as cream was 
then considered. This field proved to be much more hopeful, and 
is being explored with a view to putting it into effect so soon as the 
lifting of the veterinary restrictions caused by the foot-and-mouth 
disease outbreak permit. 


Poultry—In May, Messrs. Tollman Brothers and Davis, 
Limited, of Johannesburg, opened part of the Lobatsi Cold 
Storage premises as a poultry depot. Here birds were received from 
all parts of the territory, killed, trussed and chilled before railing to 
Johannesburg. A price of 4d. per pound live weight was paid at 
Lobatsi for native bred fowls, and a corresponding higher price for 
better bred birds, 25,220 birds being received of a total value of 
£1,630 3s. 7d. or 1s. 3d. per bird. 

The establishment of this depot has been the means of reducing 
the number of native bred cocks so that it will be a comparatively 
easy matter to grade up a better class of bird from the existing 
native hens by the introduction of pure bred cocks. 

Caponizing has been demonstrated throughout the Territory, and 
at Ramathlabama an experiment was carried out under the aegis 
of the Division to prove whether the caponizing of native cockerels 
would be of any advantage. It was found that the capons gained 
weight more rapidly and economically than the cockerels. 

There are several well established flocks of White Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Minorcas in the Territory, but egg 
production is precarious. 

Tt is thought that farmers would be well advised to concentrate 
on the table bird, for which there is a ready market in Johannesburg 

at certain times in the year. 
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The potential possibilities of poultry in the Territory are 
enormous. Grain is cheap and thick separated milk is available 
for at least seven months in the year. 

Several flocks of White Leghorns were culled, and breeding pens 
made up, but the industry has now reached a stage where it is 
essential to introduce new blood to avoid producing stunted and 
unprofitable birds. 


The Economic Utilization of Locusts.—The locust jnvasion 
during the year under review was considerable. An organized 
campaign for their destruction by poison was initiated. Although 
this was successful, the poison on the grazing lands accounted for 
the death of many hundreds of cattle. 

Arrangements were made with Messrs. Os-kop Fertilizers (Pty.) 
Limited, to purchase dried locusts, poisoned and unpoisoned, at 
8s. and 4s. 6d. per hundred pounds respectively, f.o.r. Protectorate 
stations. 


British Machinery.—Several thousand pounds worth of British 
machinery have been imported into the Territory as a result of the 
development of the dairying, agricultural and mining industries. 
It has been found that in most cases the prices are somewhat 
higher than those paid for foreign articles, but the increased ex- 
penditure is justified by the prolonged life of British machinery. 


Agriculture. 


Crops.—Maize and kaffir corn are the staple crops of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. As a result of the better rains of the 
year under review, crops nearer to the average amount would have 
been reaped but for the heavy infestations of locusts (and, in some 
parts, mealie crickets also) whose serious depredations necessitated 
the continuance of Government assistance in certain portions of 
the Territory. Good crops on the whole were, however, reaped in 
the Chobe, Ngwato and Gaberones Districts. 

At Maun, in the north-western region of the country, interest- 
ing experiments have been made on the demonstration irrigation 
plot which has been extended to over four acres, and planted with 
the idea of distributing purebred seeds (kaffir corn, mealies, pump- 
kins, beans, etc.) to improve existing food supplies. Citrus trees 
and bamboo have also been planted and experiments made with 
potato crops; locusts, brown beetles, and lack of good rains have 
retarded progress to a certain extent, but satisfactory results have 
been achieved, and the school children have been allowed to visit 
the plot once a week with a view to stimulating their interest. 

Spineless cactus grows successfully and the Administration 
encourages such growth in view of its value as cattle fodder. Cow 
peas have also been grown with success in the Tuli Block. 

Small quantities of tobacco for local consumption were produced 
in the Bakwena and Kgalagadi Districts. 

No cotton was grown during the year. 
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Sundry Eaperiments.—Experiments in apiculture, sericulture 
and sisal production have commenced, but there are as yet no 
definite results on which to report. 

Native Agricultural Demonstrators.—Native Agricultural 
Demonstrators have continued their useful work in the Reserves, 
educating the natives in improved methods of raising crops. 
Lectures have been given by these Demonstrators, and vegetable 
gardens have been started under their supervision in the local 
schools. 

Statistics. 
1st January to 31st December, 1934. 


BuTTERFAT PRODUOTION.— 








First Grade.— lb. lb. 
European 202,600 
Native 39,293 
Set 241,893 
Second Grade.— 
European 48,208 
Native 11,774 
_—_—_ 59,982 
Third Grade.— 
European 17,230 
Native 8,602 
cera: 25 832 
Below Grade.— 
European 2,603 
Native 4,911 
7,514 
Grand Total 335,221 
Borrer MANuFACTURED.— Ib. 
Factory ... ~ ood sare ate a 599,500 
Farm ae aes oa a ae ae 2,145 
Total... As ts a2 at 601,645 
CHEESE PRoDUCTION.— Ib. 
Cheddar ce oat a bes Ee 841 
Gouda ee oan pee sie 3,180 
4,021 


Total 
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Waott Frese MinK.— Gal. 

Supplied to trains, etc. 2,618 

Poutrry Propucts FROM EUROPEANS AND NaTIvEs.— 
£ s.d. 
Poultry (82,754 head) 2,091 16 11 
Eggs (6,279 dozen) 254 12 5 
Total ... £2,346 9 4 
VaLUE oF Darry Propucts.-—— 

Europeans.— £ sid. 
Butterfat 12,076 9 4 
Cheese 201 1 0 
Farm Butter 197 12 5 
Whole Fresh Milk... 196 7 0 
Factory Butter (being increase on value 

due to manufacture) 2,415 5 10 
Total .. £15,086 15 7 
Natives.— 
Butterfat 2,738 138 6 
Grand Total . £17,825 9 1 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE REGISTRATION OF PREMISES.— 
Type of Business. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
European— 

Cheese factory... ww «614 14 ll 1l 1l 

Creamery ay we. «149 154 157 157 297 

Butter factory... mee 1 1 2 2 2 

Cream depot ... _ _ 1 _ _ 

Stores selling aay 
produce 6 ll ll ll ll 

Milk sellers... sis 4 7 18 18 6 
European Total ... 174 187 200 199 327 
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Grand Total... 


216 298 
301 342 

7 7 
697 834 


358 358 — 300 
409 409 409 


974 973 1,043 


EvRopEAN CREAM PRopucTION DEVELOPMENT. 


1930. 
January- 
Grade. December. 
lb. 
First w. 276,572 
Second... 62,103 
Third on 18,726 
Below... 1,414 





Total ... 358,815 





Butterfat. 
1931. 1932. 
January- January- 
December. December. 
Ib. Ib. 
358,637 342,802 
136,855 111,996 


71,495 29,451 
17,620 19,304 


503,553 





583,407 





Grading Percentages. 


1931. 1932. 
January- January— 
December. December. 
per cent. per cent, 

62 68 
23 22 
12 6 
3 4 
100 100 


1933. 


NATIVE CREAM PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT. 


1930. 
January- 
Grade December. 
per cent. 
First 17 
Second 17-3 
Third 5-3 
Below 4 
100 
1930. 
January- 
Grade December. 
Ib. 
First 13,897 
Second 23,244 
Third 31,853 
Below 6,481 














Butterfat. 
1931. 1932. 
January- January- 
December. December. 
Ib. lb. 
70,604 53,655 
55,470 24,678 
61,808 30,702 
18,010 4,759 
205,892 113,794 





1933. 


January- 
December. 








1934, 
January- 
December. 

Ib. 
202,600 
48,208 
17,230 
2,603 


270,641 
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Grading Percentages. 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 

January- = January- January- January— January~ 

Grade. December. December. December. December. December. 

per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. _ per cent. 
First eae 118-4 34 47 56 62 
Second... 30-8 27 22 28 19 
Third A 42.2 30 27 14 ll 
Below ies 8-6 9 4 2 8 
100 100 100 100 100 


Evropran anD Native Poutrry Propvcrion DEvELOPMENT. 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


January- January—  January- January- January- 
December. December. December. December. December. 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Poultry, head _...180,648 972 12,559 562 15,193 655 306 17 32,754 2,346 
Eggs, dozen ... 17,897 906 14,953 673 20,453 800 3,300 132 6,279 264 
Total ... wee £1,878 £1,235 £1,355 £149 £2,600 





VII.—COMMERCE. 


Traders deal, in the main, with firms in the Union or Rhodesia. 
In a few isolated instances there are direct importations from the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, India and elsewhere overseas, but in 
the absence of Customs statistics no particulars can be given. The 


export trade, in normal years, is almost wholly comprised of 
cattle, small stock and their by-products. 


Owing to a further recrudescence of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
early months of 1934, and to the consequent continuance of many 
of the embargoes and restrictions already laid down by neighbour- 
ing Territories against produce from the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
the year again constitutes a dark one, on the whole, from an 
economic view, as compared with normal years. 


Conditions, however, improved to a certain extent during its 
latter months and, in spite of the severe ban against the export of 
cattle and small stock, the export figures for the year reveal a 


considerable improvement upon those of the preceding year. 
33017 AT 
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Imports into THE BECHUANALAND PRorecrorate 


FOR THE Last Ture Years, 


























1932, 1933. 1934, 
Article. ee es 
| Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value 
—_—_—— —__| eee 
From Union of South Africa. 
£ £ £ 
Kaffir corn bags 1,357 14,752 9,276 1,531 | 1,152 
Mealies 2,460 3,009 1,831 464 255 
Mealie meal . bay 5,554 10,890 | 5,991 5,886 | 3,994 
Wheat and bags 4,424 2,289 3,430 2,265 | 3,684 
wheat meal. Bah bo 
‘orses + head 320 3 50 
Donkeys + head _ 2 50 _ _ 
Mules... head _ 2 28 
Sheep and head 14 —_ — 300 227 
goats. 
Cattle +++ head 629 _ _ 29 451 
Pigs ... +» head — _— — _ = 
Vehicles ... No, 1,683 11] 2,196 20] 4,828 
General merchandise 96,442 _ 75,749 _ 104,122 
From Southern Rhodesia. 
Kaffir corn ., 8 88 1,305 810 110 | 85 
Mealies Pe ne 67 1,731 995 1,874 | 1,249 
Mealie mea! ., bags 402 9,081 | 5,742 9,677 | 6,077 
Wheat and bags 430 382 650 1,202 | 1,189 
wheat meal. 
Vehicles ... No. | 4 389 2 200 7) 1,802 
General merchandise _— 49,783 ; — 27,957 — 42,702 
From Northern Rhodesia, 
Mealies +. bags _ _ _ — 35 4 
‘Wheat and ~~ bags 49 136 13 32 ll a7 
wheat meal. 
General merchandise — 1,699 _ 1,161 _ 580 
From Other Countries. i 
Kaffir corm bags _ —_ 1,532 761 = = 
Mealies bags 2 2 10 9 = 25 
Mealie meal ... b 11 8 6 6 = = 
Wheat and bags 13 24 8 13 _ = 
wheat meal. 
Vehicles No. 1 135 _ _ iS an 
General merchandise _ 9,956 — } 14,037 — 6,958 
ee aS ee ea 
Torars... |. — [£176,002 —  }£160,896; = — — |¢178,.674 
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EXPoRTs FROM THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
FOR THE Last THREE YEARS. 
1932. 1933. 1934, 
Article. 
Quantity.; Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
To Unton of South Africa. 
£ £1 £ 
Kaffir corn ... 5,200 | 2,017 — — | —_ _ 
Mealies — — 180 16 — _ 
Mealie meal 250 169 
Cheese 11,060 379 530 21 8,884 561 
Bacon and 505 13 _ _— _ _ 
hams. 
Butter se Ib. 462,008 | 24,732 _— - 161,078 | 10,067 
Eggs ... . doz. 5,353 169 49 1 1,645 30 
Cattle . head 10,483 | 39,311 715 2,918 _- _ 
Pigs... ... head 1,503 | 2,630 _ _ _ _ 
Hides... ... Ib. | 450,281 | 4,290 =_ 521 |1,367,255 | 16,566 
Skins (sheep lb. 14,813 94 994 22 | 149,938 2,238 
and goats). 
Skins and No. 4,817 3,622 1,066 192 4,122 695 
karosses(wild 
animals). 
Ostrich feathers lb. 513 83 _ _ 505 65 
Mohair ated: _ = ~ — 262 41 
Wool... + Ib. 500 3 — 587 250 
Cream and Ib. 40,811 | 1,660 2,626 91 = _ 
butterfat. 
Firewood... tons 233 278 - _ — _ 
Vehicles .. No. _ _— 2 736 2 275 
Fowls .. head _ _ _ — 32,000 2,000 
Other articles... — 4,309 _ 8 _ 12 
































Lee 
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Imports into THE BECHUANALAND Prorectoratg 
FOR THE Last Tupep Yzars, 


Article. 


Quantity. want. | ale. Value. | Quantity, [ouanty | Vale. Value. | Quantity, 
= ee eee 


Mealies +» bags 
Mealie meal .... bags 
eat and bags 
wheat meal. 
‘orses, + head 
Donkeys +» head 
Mules... head 
Sheep and head 
oats. 
Cattle see se head 
Pigs ... - head 
Vehicles - No. 
General merchandise 
Kaffir corn ., bags 
Mealies +++ bay 
Mealie meal .. bags 
eat and bags 
wheat meal. 
Vehicles - No. 
General merchandise 
Mealies ++. bags 
* Wheat and bags 
wheat meal. 
eral merchandise 
Kaffir corn bags 
Mealies bags 


eat and bags 
wheat meal, 
Vehicles - No. 
General merchandise 


Torats .,, 


1932. 


2,049 
5,181 
11,686 
2,907 





























1933. 1934, 
Value. 
From Union of South Africa. 
£ £ £ 
1,357 14,752 9,276 1,531 | 1,152 
2,460 3,009 | 1,831 464 255 
5,554 | 10,890 5,991 5,886 | 3,984 
4,424 2,289 | 3,430 2,265 | 3,634 
320 3 50 
_ 2 50 _ = 
_ 2 28 
14 _ _ 300 227 
629 _ _ 29 451 
1,683 “hu 2,196 20} 4,828 
96,442 _ 78,749 > 104,122 
From Southern Rhodesia 
88 1,305 810 110 | 85 
67 1,731 995 1,874 | 1,249 
402 9,081 5,742 9,677 6,077 
430 382 650 1,202 1,189 
389 2 200 7{ 1,802 
49,783 _ 27,957 _ 42,702 
From Northern Rhodesia 
= ees = 35 4 
136 13 32 ll 27 
1,699 _ 1,161 — 580 
From Other Countries. 
= 1,532 761 — a 
2 10 9 _ = 
8 6 6 _- = 
24 8 13 _ - 
135 _ _ _ og 
9,956 — j 14,037 _ 6,958 
£175,002 _ ae _ £178,674 
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ORT EXPoRTS FROM THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
FOR THE Last THREE YEARS. 



































Ss 
m4 1932. 1933. 1934. 
ae Article. 
i, hk Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
ei 1 
To Union of South Africa. 
£ £ | i & 
: Kaffir corn ... bags 5,200 | 2,017 - - j - ond 
31) rn Mealies «+. bags = a 180 15 _ _ 
‘6! = Mealie meal ... bags 250 169 _ _— — _— 
445 | Pn Cheese we Ib. 11,060 379 530 21 8,884 561 
085 Bacon and lb. 505 13 = _ _ a 
| hams. 
ie Butter .. Ib. | 462,008 | 24,732 es = 161,078 | 10,067 
i Eggs ... s+. doz. 5,353 169 49 1 1,645 30 
| e Cattle ++» head 10,483 | 39,311 T15 2,918 _ _ 
rf * Pigs ... .- head 1,503 2,630 _ _ _ _ 
| “ Hides... we Ib. 450,281 4,290 _ 521 |1,367,255 | 16,566 
0! ¢ Skins (sheep Ib. 14,813 94 994 22 | 149,938 2,238 
; & and goats). 
| _ Skins and No. 4,817 3,622 1,066 192 4,122 695 
\ if karosses(wild 
je animals). 
Ostrich feathers lb. 513 83 _ — 505 65 
Mohair we Tb. _ —_ — _ 262 41 
. Wool... eee Ib. 500 3 _ _ 587 250 
Nf Creamand Ib. 40,811 | 1,660 2,626 91 — ~_ 
tL butterfat. 
| Me Firewood ... tons 233 | 278 
al Vehicles... No. — _ 2 736 2 275 
Fowls «-. head _ _ —_ — 32,000 2,000 
nt Other articles... — 4,309 _ 8 = 12 
To Southern Rhodesia. 
Kaffir corn ... bags 326 208 - _ 150 64 
| a Mealies —.... bags 365 178 _ _ — — 
| 2 Cheese 2 lb _ _ _ _ 2,320 11 
7 Butter Ib. — — _ _ 262,049 | 21,719 
Eggs ... ws. doz. 240 15 _ _ 161 8 
Sheep and head 9,849 7,387 126 63 4,567 2,536 
goats. 
Pigs . head — _ _ = 31 69 
= Hides, wee Ib. 943,440 1,007 _ 21 1,140 10 
- Skins (sheep Ib 2,784. 33 oes — 109 78 
ie and goats). 
2 and. No. 2,221 362 —_ _ _ — 
karosses (wild 
= animals), 
ra Other articles ...| — | aos2] — = oe asl 
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Exrorts FROM THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
For THE Last Toren YEARS—continued. 



































1932. 1933, 1934. 
Article. |_—_—_, | 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
To Northern Rhodesia. 
£ £ 
Kaffir corn ... bags 1,206 622 _ _- - - 
Mealies «+» bags 1,656 704, _ _ 283 I 
Cattle «+» head 4,471 | 16,766 — _ 1,800 450 
Sheep and head 1,311 983 - _ 144 
goats. 
Skins and No. 12 12 _ _ 2,218 125 
karosses. 
Ivory... see Ibe _ _— _— 123 534 120 
Other articles ar) — 2,314 _ _ _ 1,245 
To other Countries. 
Kaffir corn ... bags 150 90 _ = _- = 
Cheese ss Ib. 106 6 
Cattle +» head 10,149 | 38,059 cares = = 
Hides... we Ib. 4,358 40 _ 115 78,892 658 
Skins and No. 8,821 762 _ 730 _ - 
karosses. 
Butter we Ib. _ _ _ _ 198,579 | 12,411 
Other articles ase _ 5,533 
Toran... | — {£169,419} — | £27,964 — {£139,138 




















VITII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Wages, 

Europeans.—Other than Government there is but little employ- 
ment for Europeans in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Such 
Europeans as reside in the Territory are usually store-keepers or 
farmers, who, with European assistance in a few cases, generally 
manage their respective stores and farms with the aid of native 
labour. 

White assistants who are employed can earn from £60 to £300 
per annum. 

Government employees are paid according to the scales laid down 
for the particular posts or ranks which they hold, and they are 
in most cases provided with quarters. 


Natives.—For natives, who are mostly still in their tribal state— 
living in their villages and ploughing their lands—there are few 
avenues of employment open in the Territory beyond those men- 
tioned above, or in respect of domestic services in the white settle- 
ments. Ranging from youths of 12 years or so, who are employed 
as herds, to adults of all ages, they can earn from £6 to £36 per 
annum, and are usually supplied with food by their employers. 
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Provision was made during the year, under the Native Labourers’ 
Compensation Proclamation No. 39 of 1934 for the payment of 
compensation by employers in respect of native labourers who 
suffer injury or death in the course of employment in the Territory. 


Labour. 


Labour for service on the Witwatersrand gold mines, the Natal 
coal mines, and the diamond mines of South West Africa is re- 
cruited under the conditions imposed by the Native Labour 
Proclamation No. 45 of 1907 as subsequently amended, which amply 
protects the liberty of the labourers. 

Up to 1933, labour from the tropical regions lying north of 
latitude 22° South might, for reasons of health, only be engaged 
from South West Africa for work on the Witwatersrand Mines. 
Towards the end of that year, however, and during 1934, the Union 
Government relaxed its embargo in this respect, and permitted 
experimental recruitment of tropical natives from north of the 
above-mentioned parallel from the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


Some 1,062 of these natives were recruited from the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, and a record of their health statistics, which 
have been separately kept and reported upon by the Health Advisory 
Committee to the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, has revealed the 
fact that, although it is early to formulate a definite opinion, the 
results to date are good and augur well for the future. 

Within the Territory there has been increased mining activity in 
the Tati District, and important legislation, as stated elsewhere in 
this report, has been promulgated from time to time during the 
year. 

Cost of Living. 

Natives.—Maize meal, maize, and kaffir corn form the staple 
food of the natives. These, in normal years, they grow on their 
lands, which they plough and reap at stated seasons, and supplement 
with milk from their herds, and, occasionally, with meat. 

The average price of these commodities if bought from the traders 
is as follows : — 


Mealies a a .. 8s. Od. per 200 Ib. bag. 
Mealie meal— 
Rhodesian Pearl . 16s. 6d. per 180 lb. bag. 
Union. No. 1 Epes) ... 188. 9d. per 180 Ib. bag. 
Kaffir corn... .. 1s. 6d. per 200 Ib. bag. 


Europeans.—Such small boarding-houses and hotels as exist in 
the larger centres charge at the rate of from 10s. to 12s. 6d. by the 
day or from £8 10s. to £10 by the month. 

House rents vary from £5 to £7 10s. by the month, but in most 
centres it is practically impossible to rent a house. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


During the year 1934, there were in the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate 11 schools for European children, attended by approximately 
220 pupils, two coloured schools at Francistown and Molepolole, 
with a total enrolment of 63 pupils, and 92 native schools with an 
attendance of 8,574 pupils. 


The European schools are under the control of District School 
Committees elected by the adult European population and presided 
over by the Resident Magistrate, the proceedings of which are 
submitted to the Resident Commissioner for confirmation. There 
are no secondary European schools, either for industrial or academic 
work, within the Protectorate, but, subject to certain conditions, 
special bursaries are awarded, as the result of qualifying examina- 
tions held towards the end of each year, to a limited number of 
pupils who pass Standard V and Standard VI at the Protectorate 
primary schools. These bursaries of £24 per annum entitle certain 
pupils to proceed, after passing Standard V, to schools outside the 
Protectorate, where there are facilities for academic work of a 
secondary nature ; and for other pupils, after passing Standard VI, 
to proceed to special schools for industrial, agricultural, or voca- 
tional training. Subject to certain conditions these bursaries are 
tenable up to the end of the year in which the child attains the 
age of eighteen. 


A further bursary of £24 per annum (or two bursaries of £24 each 
provided there are more than ten candidates) is granted yearly as 
a result of a competitive examination held in December for the 
children of permanent residents within the Protectorate, who, owing 
to various causes, e.g., health and distance from a Protectorate 
school, have found it necessary to have their children taught during 
the primary stage of their education at schools outside the 
Protectorate. 


Grants for primary education of £16 each per annum, not exceed- 
ing three in each family, are available for children of European resi- 
dents, from the age of five to fourteen, or until they have passed 
Standard VI. 


The syllabus of instruction used in the primary European schools 
is, except for slight modification, identical with the code used in 
Southern Rhodesia, and each year the Education Department of 
that Colony conducts part of the Standard V examination which is 
held in all primary schools.. The results of the examination show 
that the work being done is, in most respects, satisfactory. 


Since 1st April, 1931, the native schools have been financed from 
the Native Fund. 


ON 
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The distribution of native schools was as follows during 1934 :— 


Schools. 

Lobatsi Block Aas be wee 5 
Batlokwa, Khale and Ramoutea =) mas gee 
Kanye Area ... oe oe vain AL 
Molepolole Area... res ou rah we <8 
Mochudi Area hoe yee ies! te 28 27 
Serowe Area Ses “2 hae a a. 684 
Francistown Area ... ss ee as dup A 
N’gamiland Area... sis mee Bs tery) al 
Kgalagadi Area oa one a wer fh 
Ghanzi Area ee ae tea tee ames: 
Chobe Area Me at ae A: 2 

Total ... a3 ee ae ae .. 92 


The two largest native schools in the Territory are the Khama 
Memorial School, Serowe, with an attendance of approximately 
690 pupils, and the Mochudi National School, with an attendance 
of approximately 290 pupils. These schools were erected by the 
Bamangwato and Bakgatla tribes respectively. 


As in the case of the European schools, so also the native schools 
have been under the control of a Committee in each tribal area, 
the personnel of the Committee being generally composed of the 
Resident Magistrate as Chairman, representatives of the leading 
Missionary Societies engaged in educational work within the area, 
the native Chief and his nominees. Since 1st January, 1931, these 
Native School Committees have been newly constituted so as to 
be partly elective. All Missions interested in the schools of each 
Reserve must now be represented by a Missionary and they have a 
preferential right to the secretaryship. The duties of the Com- 
mittees have been carefully regulated. The appointments of 
teachers are now amply safeguarded and controlled. Staffing 
arrangements have been standardized and a uniform scale of 
salaries adopted. In the Bamangwato Reserve there are also a 
central executive committee and local school committees presided 
over by the Headman of the area or village. These Committees 
are of great value in the educational system for natives who feel 
that they thus have direct contact with educational work. 

There is not as yet any institution within the Protectorate where 
Bechuana teachers are trained but the Administration makes from 
general revenue and from the Native Fund a total grant of £200 to 
the Tiger Kloof Institution in the Cape Province, where there is 
excellent teacher training. 

Since March, 1931, a new code designed solely for use in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate schools has been brought into use. It 
has been based to a great extent on the code issued by the Cape 


ae lll 
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Provincial Education Department for use in native schools. In 
its compilation much help was rendered by the Principal and 
Headmaster of the Tiger Kloof Institution, Cape Province, who are 
well acquainted with the peculiar needs of the Protectorate and at 
the same time possess a full knowledge of the Cape Code, which 
is used at Tiger Kloof. In it an attempt has been made to meet 
the special needs of the Protectorate native children—particularly 
in respect of more attention to the vernacular (Tsoana) in all 
classes, and in the direction of fostering and improving, in the 
schools, arts and crafts peculiar to the Bechuana people. Agricul- 
tural work for the boys has also been stressed. 

School work as regards the teaching of the vernacular is handi- 
capped by the fact that there are but few books in the vernacular 
which have been specifically designed as textbooks for school use, 
but now that the question of Tsoana orthography has been settled, 
new and better text books are appearing in the schools. 

A meeting of the Board of Advice on Native Education was held 
on the 9th of August, 1934. 

During the year it has been possible for the Inspector of Educa- 
tion to visit most of the European schools within the Territory. 
A great many native schools have been visited also by him. 

A matter which has seriously engaged the attention of the 
Administration has been the question of arranging for the systematic 
inspection of all native schools within the Territory. With this in 
view an experiment was made early in 1931 by the appointment 
of a native Supervisor of Schools in the Tati District, who visits 
at regular intervals all schools in that area, spending two or three 
days at each school helping and advising the teachers and demon- 
strating new methods. This experiment has proved a great 
success, and there are now four native Supervisors at work in the 
Territory. 

At most of the smaller native schools an unqualified teacher is 
in charge. With only a limited number of qualified teachers 
available, the employment of such unqualified teachers is unavoid- 
able, but, by means of subsidiary training courses which are 
held from time to time, it is hoped to improve gradually their 
methods of teaching and to broaden their outlook and aims. The 
value of these courses has been evidenced by increased enthusiasm 
and keenness at all schools controlled by teachers who have 
attended them. ‘To follow up and consolidate the work is the task 
of the Inspector of Education and the native Supervisors already 
referred to. 

The administration also makes provision for the training of the 
sons of Chiefs and Headmen, and Moremi, the son of the late Chief 
Mathiba, N’gamiland, is in training at the Tiger Kloof Native 
Institution, Cape Province. 

A native Standard VI School Leaving Certificate Examination 
is held annually in the Territory for pupils actually at school in 
Protectorate schools. On the results of this examination bursaries 
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are awarded from the Native Fund to four suitable candidates each 
year, to enable them to proceed to approved Institutions in the 
Union of South Africa to take up teacher training. 


Welfare Institutions. 

There are at present in the Territory no welfare institutions, but 
a qualified nurse has undertaken welfare work among the natives 
in the Bamangwato Reserve and is rendering invaluable assistance 
to the natives there. Two Jeanes teachers, women, are also at work 
and others are in training. 

There is no provision by means of insurance for accident, sickness, 
or old age. 


X.—TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

The main line of the Rhodesia Railways, Limited, passes through 
the Territory on its eastern side for a distance of 400 miles, entering 
from the south at Ramathlabama and leaving the Territory at 
Ramaquabane. 

There are tolerably good roads for motor transport from railway 
stations and sidings to the principal villages: one of considerable 
length is from Palapye Road to Serowe, constructed by the Serowe 
Automobile Club. Other good roads constructed by the Adminis- 
tration now run from Gaberones to Molepolole, from Hildavale and 
from Lobatsi to Kanye, and from Kanye to Molepolole. A fairly 
good road for motor traffic all the way from south to north of the 
Territory is in existence, and the motor road between Kazungula 
on the Zambesi River and Maun in N’gamiland enables the journey 
to be done by car in three days. There is also a road from Ghanzi 
to the Batawana Boundary. 

On the sandy tracts, where the going is very heavy, travelling 
is done by means of Cape carts or ox wagons, but this is almost 
impossible in the extreme north during the tsetse fly season. The 
light motor lorry is gradually replacing this form of transport as 
far as the Europeans are concerned. 

The Road Motor Service, operated in the Territory by the Union 
Railway authorities, is limited to one service—namely, that 
operating between Debeeti Siding and Selika, with a deviation via 
Machaneng and Sofala, for the greater convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of these districts. 

There are 17 landing grounds for the use of air pilots who 
periodically visit the Territory. There are also two private landing 
grounds on ranches in the Tuli Block, and the aerodrome on the 
Imperial Reserve at Mafeking Headquarters has been pronounced 
by expert opinion to be second only to one other in South Africa. 


Postal Communications. 

There are in the Territory two money order, savings bank, post, 
telegraph and telephone offices; two money order, savings bank, 
post and telegraph offices ; two postal order, telegraph and telephone 
agencies; twelve postal order agencies; five postal order and 
telegraph agencies ; and one telegraph agency. 
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The postal work at all of these offices is controlled on bebalf of 
the Administration by the Postmaster-General of the Union of 
South Africa; the telegraph work by the Postmaster-General of 
Southern Rhodesia, to which Government the telegraph line along 
the railway line belongs (except those constructed by the Railway 
Company) as well as a telegraph-telephone line from Serowe to 
Macloutsie and Fort Tuli. 

Lobatsi is connected with the trunk telephone system of the Union 
of South Africa, and Mochudi with the Railway line, these 
telephone lines being controlled by the Postmaster-General at 
Pretoria. j 

The rate of postage on letters for delivery within the Territory 
or in the Union of South Africa, Southern or Northern Rhodesia 
and the Province of Mozambique is 2d. for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. The charge for the delivery of letters to Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and other British possessions is also 2d. for 
each ounce or fraction thereof. 


Air Mail. 


Since January, 1932, the Bechuanaland Protectorate has been 
able to avail itself of air mail facilities to Europe and other parts 
of Africa. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banks. 
There are, as yet, no banks in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


Currency. 


Prior to 1932 the coinage legally current in- the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate was as declared by Orders in Council of 1911 and 1920, 
all British and all Transvaal coins, British coins being any which 
were, for the time being, legal tender in the United Kingdom, and 
Transvaal coins being those coined in the mint of the late South 
African Republic in accordance with the provisions of Law No. 14 
of 1891 of that Republic, or at the Pretoria branch of the Royal 
Mint. 


Changes in the currency of the Territory were effected by the 
Currency Proclamation Ne. 54 of 1932 under which all coins, other 
than silver coins, which are legal tender in the United Kingdom, 
and all coins which are legal tender in the Union of South Africa 
were declared to be legal tender in the Territory. By the same 
Proclamation, notes issued by the South African Reserve Bank were 
declared to be legal tender in the Territory, conditional.upon the 
said Bank continuing on demand to pay its notes in United 
Kingdom coins or Union coins of legal tender, but this condition 
‘was suspended by the Currency Amendment Proclamation No. 3 
of 1933. 
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Weights and Measures. 


The weights and measures in use in the Territory are those 
which are in use in the Union of South Africa. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Roads. 


Owing to lack of funds road work was, in general, limited to 
maintenance only, with the exception of the completion of the new 
motor road from Lobatsi to Kanye, a new road from Lobatsi to 
Ramathlabama, and the improvement and repairs of the Morwa- 
Pilane-Mochudi road. 


Fences. 


Work under this head comprised maintenance of the border 
fencing between the Protectorate, Southern Rhodesia and the 
Transvaal. Continual inspection was necessitated on account of 
restrictions imposed under the foot-and-mouth disease campaign. 
Arrangements were made to start fencing on the Government farm 
at Lobatsi in connexion with killing operations at the Lobatsi Cold 
Storage Works. 


Aerodromes. 


Owing to lack of funds, extension work in regard to aerodromes 
could not be carried very far, but all existing aerodromes were 
generally kept in good condition. 

Five emergency landing grounds in the Serowe District and one 
at Tshane in the Kgalagadi District were selected and sufficiently 
cleared and levelled to be of use in the foot-and-mouth campaign. 

Temporary sites were selected and cleared at Ramoutsa and 
Mohembo, and a new aerodrome was made at Serowe, the old 
site not being considered safe. 


Mechanical Transport. 


In order to cope with the increased demand for transport in 
connexion with the foot-and-mouth disease and building operations, 
three new lorries had to be purchased to replace two old lorries 
which were unfit for further use. A new lorry for camp work at 
Mafeking was also bought to replace the one formerly used, which 
was no longer suitable for the heavy work required of it due to 
the increased camp duties. 

The maintenance and upkeep of vehicles has therefore increased 
accordingly ; and one of the lorry drivers had to be stationed at 
Gaberones to assist the fitter mechanic. The lorries had to be 
continually overhauled and repaired owing to the heavy loads which 
they were forced to carry and the bad roads which had to be 
traversed, most of these being rough tracks made to the new 
quarantine camps and foot-and-mouth cordons. 
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Scotch carts and water carts under the charge of the drill foreman 


and fence foremen also had to be repaired and maintained through- 
out the year. 


Buildings. 

During the first part of 1934, little work was carried out in regard 
to buildings, the work being mostly confined to repairs and general 
upkeep. A new filing room was built at headquarters. 

Towards the end of the year, a new block of offices was built 
for the Public Works and Stores Departments, and major additions 
and alterations were carried out on the Store Office and Store 
Rooms. The Controller of Stores’ quarters were re-roofed and 
thoroughly repaired and repainted throughout, and alterations and 
repairs were effected to the Accountant’s quarters. 

The Resident Commissioner’s Office was enlarged and improved; 
the block of offices housing the Director of Education and Registrar 
of Deeds was renovated and repaired; the Financial Secretary's 
quarters were painted and repaired throughout, and minor repairs 
were effected to all staff quarters at Mafeking. 

From a grant from the Colonial Development Fund, work was 
started on a Hospital at Francistown ; also quarters for the non- 
comamissioned officers at Francistown and Maun were commenced. 

The erection of a new Court House at Lobatsi, at which place 
the Sessions of the Special Court are held, was authorized as a 
matter of urgency at a cost of £2,000. This necessitated holding 
over until early 1935 the building of the non-commissioned officer's 
quarters at Maun, and the commencement of the Assistant Dairy 
Expert’s quarters at Lobatsi. 


Water Supplies. 

Boreholes.—At sites chosen by the Union Geologist in 1933, four 
boreholes were sunk under the new co-operative agreement between 
the Government and Native Syndicates, in the Bakgatla Reserve. 
Of these, two proved blank holes, and two were successful, each 
yielding approximately 20,000 gallons per day. Arrangements will 
be made to instal pumps in 1935. 

A fifth borehole was started for Chief Molefi in the same reserve, 
and appears to be very successful. 

Both drilling machines have caused considerable trouble during 
the year; the particular drill which had previously been reported 
upon as being too light for the heavy work required in the eastern 
part of the Territory had to be continually overhauled and repaired. 


Wells.—A good supply of water was obtained at Kanye towards 
the end of last year. A new pumping plant was installed, and an 
engine house, storage tanks, and pipe-line, etc., were erected. 

Four wells were sunk by contract at Molepolole for the Bakwena 
Tribe, at sites chosen by the Union Geologist. Unfortunately, only 
one well proved successful. It was proposed to install and to subject 
to a prolonged test, an animal gear pump at this well. The 
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animal gear pump is more economical to run than hand-operated 
pumps, and provided that the test proves satisfactory, this type 
of pump will be installed at other native wells. 

Towards the completion of the fourth of the wells which were 
being sunk with compressed air operated machinery, the plant 
broke down and work was delayed until repairs could be effected. 
Owing to the three other wells at Molepolole being failures it was 
decided to purchase a good well about a mile distant from the camp, 
which had been subjected to a prolonged test. 

The Government water supply at Marakalala was also re-tested 
in view of the revised proposals to erect a new camp there. 

A further visit was arranged with the Union Geologist for the 
purpose of selecting well and boring sites in the native reserves 
and for the new camp it is proposed to build at Mochudi, and for 
water supply at Mahalapye. 

Pumping plants and machinery, both Government and native 
owned have been maintained and kept in good repair throughout 
the year. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


The number of cases adjudicated upon by officials of the Adminis- 
tration during 1933-34 was 1,544, as against 1,684 in 1932-33. 

Fourteen persons were charged with homicide; of these, three 
were discharged on the merits of their cases, two were committed 
for trial, one was acquitted, six were not tried (nolle prosequi), 
and two were bound over. 

There were 114 cases of other offences against the person, in 
94 of which convictions followed, 354 offences against property with 
294 convictions, and 1,062 prosecutions for other offences in which 
970 convictions followed. 

During the year, 873 persons were imprisoned, 303 were fined, 
and 18 were whipped. 

Since 1912, a Special Court called the Special Court of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate has been established. This Court 
consists of a Judge or Advocate of the Supreme Court of South 
Africa, or any person who was admitted as a barrister in England 
or Northern Ireland or as an advocate in the Court of Session of 
Scotland, appointed by the High Commissioner to be the Presi- 
dent of the Court, and any two Resident Magistrates nominated by 
the Resident Commissioner. Sir Cecil Fforde, K.C., was 
appointed President of the Court on the 2nd of July, 1934. The 
jurisdiction of the Special Court is as follows :— 

Criminal.—Jurisdiction in respect of the trial of all persons 
charged on indictment of committing any offence within the Ter- 
ritory. 
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Civil.—Jurisdiction in civil actions in which either party is a 
European and in which the claim or value of any property in 
dispute exceeds £1,000, or in which the actions for a divorce of 
persons joined in matrimony or for a declaration of nullity of 
marriage, or any such actions pending in any Court, in which either 
party is a European, as such Court may either on application to it by 
either party to the action, or on its own mere motion remove to 
the Special Court. 


Appeals.*-The Special Court is the Court of Appeal and Review 
in the Territory, but the right to appeal to the Privy Council lies 
against any final judgment, decree, sentence or order of the Special 
Court. 


Provision has been made for the appointment of a Native 
Assessor to assist the Special Court when required. It should also 
be noted that in all cases both criminal and civil in which natives 
only are concerned, the procedure is regulated by Proclamation 75 
of 1934, providing for the constitution of Native Tribunals, all of 
which are subject to an eventual right of appeal to the Special 
Court. 


The Resident Commissioner, subject to the foregoing exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Special Court, exercises all the powers of the 
Supreme Court of the (late) Cape Colony. 


The rules governing the procedure in the Special Court and 
the Resident Commissioner’s Court, are provided for by Regulation, 
and are mutatis mutandis, as far as circumstances of the Territory 
permit, the same as, or similar to, those of the Supreme Court of 
the (late) Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Apart from these two Courts there are twelve Courts of Resident 
Magistrates, and six Courts of Assistant Resident Magistrates, and 
one Court of Special Justice of the Feace, from all of which appeal 
lies to the Special Court. The procedure in the Courts of the 
Resident Magistrates and other inferior Courts is the same as that 
which was in force in the (late) Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
on the 10th of June, 1891, and the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
the Resident Magistrates is, subject to the foregoing exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Special Court, the same as that of the Supreme 
Court of the (late) Colony of the Cape of Good Hope on the 
10th of June, 1891. 


Courts of the Assistant Resident Magistrates have such jurisdic- 
tion in all matters and cases, civil and criminal, as was conferred 
prior to 10th June, 1891, on the Courts of Resident Magistrates of 
the (late) Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 


There are also a number of Justices of the Peace throughout 
the country. 


The proceedings in all Courts in regard to criminal matters are 
now governed by Proclamation No. 20 of 1933. 
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Prisons. 


There is a prison at Francistown and another at Gaberones. At 
other stations there are lock-ups. Criminals of a dangerous type 
are sent to the Union of South Africa prisons by arrangement with 
the Union Government. 

The health of the prisoners was good throughout the year, eight 
only having been sent to hospital, and 8-7 being the daily average 
number on the sick list. 

Time is allowed, under the provisions of High Commissioner’s 
Proclamation No. 20 of 1938, for the payment of fines by instal- 
ment. Suspended sentences of imprisonment are also governed by 
this Proclamation. 


There are no Juvenile Courts in the Territory, but Proclama- 
tion No. 81 of 1921, as amended by Proclamation No. 37 of 1930 
and No. 21 of 1932, provides for special treatment of juvenile 
offenders in Union of South Africa institutions. 


Police. 


There is no defence force; and the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
police are responsible for the maintenance of law and order. This 
force is under the direct control of the Resident Commissioner who 
is the Commandant, and the existing establishment is as follows :— 


1 Staff Officer. 
6 Sub-Inspectors. 

27 European Non-Commissioned Officers. 
1 Native Drill Corporal. 

50 Native Mounted Police. 

181 Native Dismounted Constables. 


One rifle club exists in the Territory. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following are the more important Proclamations and Notices 
promulgated during 1934 :— 


Proclamation No. 39: Native Labourers’ Compensation. 


i No. 40: Regulation of Works and Machinery. 
35 No. 52: Dealing in unwrought Precious 
Metals. 


No. 54: Preservation of Health and Regula- 
tion of Sanitation in matters connected with 
Prospecting and Mining. 
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3 No. 62: Medical, Dental, and Pharmacy, 
oF No. 68 Preservation of National and Hig. 
torical] Monuments, Re cs and Antiques 
oe No. 74: Native Administration 
yf No. 75: Native Tribunals, 


» No. 108: Amendment of Prison Regulations, 
Pe No. 116: Sanitary Regulations, 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION, 


Revenue and Expenditure, 


The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure for 
the past five financial years :-— 


REvenvg, 
Head. 1929-30, 1980-31, 1981-32, 1982-88, 1983-34, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Native Tax ree ss 42,451 40,740 31,921 26,027 9,624 
Customs and Excise... 30,913 25,579 26,313 27,899 29,100 
Posts and Telephones ... 15,672 15,469 16,772 18,470 18,031 
Licences ... ace an 6,789 6,553 6,282 6,244 5,102 
Revenue Stamps es 522 527 529 670 646 
Judicial Fines ote oe 617 - 669 438 687 474 
European Poll Tax a 1,231 1,218 1,249 1,996 1,234 
Income Tax "89,613 87,871 op egg 2,245 9,439 
Rentals and Transfer 876 817 685 550 628 
Duty. 


Native Fund Contribution 2,150 1,000 1,000 1,000 - 


Interest... 3,064 2,174 1,725 1,157 1,028 
Deductions from Salaries — _— _— 3,322 3,326 
and Allowances, 
Fees for Veterinary me aes = 1,945 220 
Services, 
Mining Revenue... Cee = 2s = 2,502 2,529 
Miscellaneous ... “2,708 5,353 4,309 2,958 1,995 
Total Ordinary Revenue 146,606 137 970 93,909 97,672 76,369 
Extraordinary Revenue _ 11,594 19,896 4,631 1,902 
Parliamentary Grant in = a aS = 177,000 
Aid. 
Total Revenue. _. £146,606 £149,564 £106,735 £102,803 £955,271 
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Head. 


Resident Commissioner... 
District Administration.. 
Police 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Administration of Justice 
Public Works Department 
Public Works Recurrent 


Public Works Extra- 
ordinary. 


Medical ... 
Education 
Veterinary 
Allowances to Chiefs 
Pensions... 


Miscellaneous 





Total Ordinary Expendi- £134,581 


ture, 


Extraordinary Expendi- 


ture. 


Colonial Development 
Fund. 


Total Expenditure 


EXPENDITURE. 
1929-80. 1980-81. 
£ & 
10,810 11,572 

14,507 14,587 
30,324 31,813 
5,902 6,223 
5,643 6,169 

— 4,821 
16,541 9,722 
708 _ 
11,797 12,282 
5,710 6,103 
15,095 18,350 
38,856 3,804 
9,312 12,058 
4,876 4,596 
£137,000 
21,529 17,840 
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1981-82. 1982-88. 1988-34. 


£ 
12,015 
12,098 
29,316 
5,928 
5,750 
5,075 
7,308 


12,626 
5,022 
17,558 
3,569 
11,972 
6,780 





£135,012 


27,548 


£ 
12,634 
12,551 
29,263 
5,810 
5,461 
2,872 
5,837 


12,185 
4,444 
23,065 
2,920 
11,020 
8,701 





£136,763 


1,559 


4,508 


& 
13,071 
12,257 
31,963 
5,769 
5,358 
3,070 
6,699 


12,898 
7,572 
14,134 
1,868 
12,321 
32,599 





£159,579 


27,684 








Assets and Liabilities. 





£156,110 £154,840 £162,560 £142,830 £187,263 





The Assets and Liabilities at 31st March, 1934, were as 


follows :— 
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Description of Main Heads of Taxation. 


Native Tax.—The collection under this head for the year ended 
8lst March, 1934, was £9,624. Fuller details as regards the 
method of collection, etc., are given below. 

Customs and Excise.—Under the Customs Agreement entered 
into with the Union of South Africa in 1910, the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Administration receives annually 0°27622 per cent. of 
the total Customs Revenue of the Union, less payments to Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and South West Africa. The amount 
received for the 12 months ended 31st March, 1934, was £27,495. 

In addition to the above, a duty is levied on importations of 
Union manufactured spirits and beer into the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, and the amount received in this connexion for the above 
period was £1,605, making the total Customs Revenue for the 
Territory £29,100. The rates of duty on spirits and beer are 
governed by the Schedule Part III of Proclamation 65 of 1921. 


Licences.—General dealers are subject to annual licences in 
terms of Proclamation No. 48 of 1924 which consolidated and 
amended the duties payable in respect of trading in the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. 

Labour agents licences and motor vehicle licences are governed 
by Proclamations Nos. 45 of 1907 and 10 of 1929, as amended, 
respectively. 

The laws in regard to the sale of intoxicating liquor and the 
licences payable in this connexion are laid down in Act 28 of 1883 
of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope as in force in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate by virtue of the provisions of Section 5 
of the Proclamation of the 4th April, 1892, as amended by 
Proclamation 30 of 1931. 

The licences payable in respect of the sale of firearms, gunpowder 
and ammunition, and the conditions appertaining thereto are 
governed by Proclamations dated 10th June, 1891, and 15th 
November, 1893. 

The following statement shows the chief classes of licences and 
the amounts collected in respect of each during the past two 
years :— 


Class of Licence. 1982-33. 1983-34. 

£ £& 

Ammunition, Gun and Gunpowder ... 963 6238 
Agents for Foreign Firms, General 

Dealers and Importers An «. 2,952 2,586 

Labour Agents and Runners ... .. 207 299 

Motor Vehicles and Drivers ... ve 1,125 1,145 

Liquor .. ei ats oe oa 341 288 

Miscellaneous... $8 i ae 656 1 








£6,244 £5,102 
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Income-Tax.—The collection of income-tax is governed by Pro- 
clamation No. 70 of 1922 as amended. The general provisions of 
the Principal Proclamation apply each year to the determination of 
the taxable amount on which the tax is to be levied and the collec. 
tion of the amount payable in respect of that taxable amount, but 
the actual rates levied are fixed by Proclamation each year. 


“The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and as many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount. 


(b) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 
thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1934, was as follows :— 


£ s. da. 

Arrear tax... bee an re es 78715 1 
Current tax ... Fa wes 7 at 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials ... ae 7817 1 
£2,481 11 8 


The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 


Number tazed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-83. 1988-384. 1982-88, 1938-84. 1982-38. 1988-35. 
£ os. da £ 3. d. £ g£ 
5 5 Companies 323 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 12,017 
and Far- 
mers, 
19 29 Traders... 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials ... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others oa 157 1 8 519 17 4 19,151 20,632 
Payments in _— 7817 1 _ _ 
advance by 
officials, 





£2,244 17 2 £2,481 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of ‘£2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1934. 

Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Apeenant 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 

Stamp Duties.—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 

Native Taz.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’ gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£5. da. £8. d. 

1923-1924 13 0 150 
1924-1925 1 3: 0 L686 
1925-1926 13 0 15 0 
1926-1927 13 0 15 0 
1927-1928 13-0 150 
1928-1929 t-2. 0 15 0 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£ os. d. 

1929-1930 ... 150 
1930-1931 ... nee ee Ben Ses Ne 150 
1931-19382 ... me ahs 5% ae 2: 150 
1932-1938 ... a ae at be be 18 0 
1933-1934 ... bt <a en <u acs 015 0 
1934-1935 .. : ; a se ; 015 0 


Native Fund Tas. —This tax Pentre ‘bs. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 31st March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘‘ Education ’’ 
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of £3,422 10s. 8d. to balance the shortfall in receipts as compared 
with expenditure and making a total of £7,222 14s. 5d., as compared 
with £6,619 16s. 9d. the previous financial year. The moneys 
standing to the credit of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Native 
Fund are used at the discretion of the High Commissioner for any 
one or more of the following purposes :—education of natives resid- 
ing in the Bechuanaland Protectorate; abatement of contagious 
diseases; eradication of cattle diseases; improvement of native 
stock ; and fencing of native areas. 

A native who is domiciled in some country other than the Terri- 
tory and who can produce proof to the satisfaction of the Magis. 
trate that he had paid his tax for the current year in that country 
shall not be liable to pay the tax for that year. 

Resident Magistrates are empowered to exempt from the payment 
of tax, in whole or in part, after consultation with the Chief, any 
native who is able to prove to the satisfaction of the Magistrate 
that he is unable on account of poverty, to pay the tax without 
being deprived of his means of subsistence. 

The rate of native tax was reduced from £1 8s. to 15s. by High 
Commissioner’s Notice No. 82 of 1933. The reduction in the rate 
of tax was necessitated by the reduction in the capacity of natives 
to contribute to taxation owing to the embargo on the export of all 
animals, and animal and vegetable products from the Territory 
due to the outbreak of foot and mouth disease. The position was 
further aggravated by the drought and famine conditions obtaining 
during the year. 

Resident Magistrates are in charge of the collection of tax in their 
districts and perform this duty through the Chiefs and Headmen. 
The Chiefs are paid, under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932, a gratuity 
of ten per cent. of the value of current tax collected and five per 
cent. in respect of arrear tax paid to Magistrates on or before the 
81st day of October, and five per cent. on all tax paid thereafter, 
whether in respect of current or arrear tax. During the year 1933-34 
it was found necessary to double the amount of commission payable. 

The tax may also be paid at all seats of magistrates and police 
caxops. In some districts other than Native Reserves, assistance is 
given by the Police in the collection of the tax. 


XVI.—VETERINARY. - 
General. 


The Territory had fair general rains, except for certain areas in 
the northern portion of the Protectorate, particularly in the Tuli 
Block, Tati territory and Bamangwato Reserve, where the rainfall 
was below the average. 

The losses of cattle due to poverty throughout these districts 
were heavy, especially amongst breeding stock. In the Native 
Reserves the losses were accentuated by overstocking, and in some 
cases by grazing on veld previously treated with locust poison. 
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Owing to conditions prevailing, a free issue of explosives was 
made to assist in sinking and deepening of wells in those districts 
most seriously affected. 

The partial reduction of export of produce and total cessation of 
cattle export entailed by the foot-and-mouth disease restrictions 
has resulted in much poverty and distress, and this has shown 
itself, to a certain extent, in the cessation of improvements of 
conditions for stock life in the Territory in many areas. 


Cattle Improvement, 


The Importation of Bull Calves.—The importation of pure-bred 
Ayrshire bull calves was continued. Eleven fortnight old calves 
were imported from the Union of South Africa and were success- 
fully reared on native cows. 

This factor has now passed the experimental stage, and it would 
appear that, where time is not a factor, hand reared imported 
calves are in every way a more satisfactory investment than 
imported mature bulls. 

By comparison, the initial cost is infinitesimal and the chances 
for acclimatization are immense. 


Castration.—Efforts to encourage the natives to castrate their 
surplus bull calves at an early age continue. 

The pernicious practice of allowing young bulls to run with 
heifers has brought about inbreeding, with the result that numbers 
of young animals are stunted and weak in constitution. 

The crude native methods are gradually being eliminated by the 
introduction of the Burdizzo castrators, but the number of young 
bulls castrated was below that of last year as the native dairy 
instructors were concentrated on the establishment of native milk 
buying cream depots. 


Dehorning of Calves.—An intensive campaign in dehorning was 
carried out during the year on European and native owned calves. 
Every member of the Division was equipped with dehorning irons. 
The cauterizing method was found to be the most satisfactory on 
calves ranging from three to ten weeks old. The use of caustics 
cannot be recommended in this country where very little provision 
is made for housing calves. There is a great danger during wet 
weather of the caustic preparations causing blindness. 

The cauterizing of the horn buds is a simple and effective opera- 
tion, and the pain inflicted is momentary. 

It is noticeable that the dehorned calf matures more rapidly 
than the horned. This is particularly true of the native stock, 
where horns grow to a prodigious length. The increased value of 
the unblemished hide and the convenience of trucking hornless 
cattle are also big points in favour of dehorning. 

It is hoped that all European owned calves will be dehorned this 
season. The introduction of this operation on native stock will be 
much slower, however, particularly with regard to trek oxen, since 
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variety of which we had had much experience in the past. 
Measures which had previously met with success had to be modified 
to combat the more active nature of the red variety. 

There was some delay in commencing operations owing to the 
shortage of pumps and poison, but field operations on an extensive 
scale started on 10th February, and were carried on till the end 
of May. 


Abattoirs. 


Slaughtering operations commenced at Lobatsi Cold Storage in 
September, and continued to the end of the year. Although not 
many cattle have been handled, the main difficulties associated with 
the commencement of such operations have been overcome and 
the works are now operating to capacity. 

From the 3rd September to the 31st December, 1,071 head of 
cattle were slaughtered at Lobatsi and were exported overseas, 
mainly as boned beef 


Vaccines. 
The following vaccines were issued during the year :— 
Doses. 
Anthrax vaccine... ag Be rts ... 118,188 
Quarter evil vaccine ae ae ae Bes 9,055 
Paratyphoid vaccine oe Bs eee we 1,855 
Horsesickness vaccine sie oe bas fe 80 


XVII.—MINING. 


Prospecting and mining in the Bechuanaland Protectorate is 
governed by the Mines and Minerals Proclamation No. 33 of 1932, 
which came into force on 12th August, 1932, and the Regulations 
thereunder published under High Commissioner’s Notices No. 111 
of 1982 dated 12th August, 1932, and No. 157 dated 21st October, 
1982. It should be noted, however, that the Tati District is 
presently excluded from the provisions of the Froclamation. 


For the purposes of the Proclamation land is divided into :— 
(a) Crown land. 
(b) Iuand held under Mineral Concession. 
(c) Land not held under Mineral Concession, and 
(d) Private Land. 
Under the Proclamation power is given to the High Commis- 
sioner to specify by notice published in the Gazette areas within 


the Bechuanaland Protectorate to which the Proclamation or such 
of its provisions as may be deemed advisable shall apply. Notices 
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applying the Froclamation to the following areas have been issued 
to date -— 
Bamangwato Native Reserve. 
. Bakwena Native Reserve. 
Gaberones Block (Private Land). 
Tuli Block (Private Land). 
Ghanzi Magisterial District (Crown Land). 
Kgalagadi Magisterial District (Crown Land). 
Chobe Magisterial District (Crown Land). 
Bakgatla Native Reserve. 
Bangwaketse Native Reserve. 
Liobatsi Block (Private Land subject to Mineral Concession). 
Gungwe Reserve (Crown Land). 
Batawana Native Reserve. 


On Crown Land to which the Proclamation has been applied 
prospecting is allowed in either of two ways, viz. :— 


(1) Under Frospecting Permit, provided the land has first 
been declared under High Commissioner’s Notice published 
in the Gazette to be open to prospecting. Such Notice has been 
published in respect of the Magisterial Districts of Kgalagadi, 


Ghanzi and Chobe, excluding the Reserved Game Area in the 
last-mentioned district. 


(2) By an exclusive right to prospect conferred under a 
Crown Grant issued by the High Commissioner. Such grant 
has been made in respect of an area of Crown Land within the 
Mining District of Bamangwato Reserve (Magisterial District 
of Francistown) known as the ‘‘ Gungwe Reserve.’’ 


On Land held under Mineral Concession, i.e., land within a 
Native Reserve to which the Proclamation has been-applied and 
which has been granted under concession made by the Chief and 
tribe with the approval of the Secretary of State for the purpose 
of prospecting or mining, prospecting may be carried on in terms 
of the concession, providing a prospecting permit is obtained by the 
concessionaires. The following is a list of Mineral Concessions 


presently of force and effect :— 
Description Date of 
of Concession a ite of Registration of Present Registered Holder 
Area icraate Concession 
Bangwaketse 13.10.1887 27.1.1933 Balkis Limited 
Reserve 
Bangwaketse 29.3.1888 27,1.1933 Balkis Limited 
Reserve 
Bakgatla Reserve _22.7.1898 2.5.1983 


Linchwe Concession Co., 
Ltd. 


Since the date of publication of the last Annual Report, the 
British South Africa Company has relinquished its concessionary 
rights in the Bakwena and Bamangwato Native Reserves. 
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Land not held under Mineral Concession refers to Native 
Reserves which are not subject to such concession and the Baty 
wana Native Reserve and Barolong Farms fall within this category. 
The Proclamation having been applied to the Batawana Reserve, 
prospecting within this area may take place under the authority 
of :— 

(a) A concession for such purpose made by the Chief and 
tribe and approved by the Secretary of State. In addition 
thereto a prospecting permit is also required, or, 


(b) A Crown Grant issued by the High Commissioner, with 
the consent of the Chief and tribe: 

“* Public’ or General Prospecting on Native Reserves.—Such 
prospecting may take place under the authority of a prospecting 
permit provided the Proclamation has been applied to the Reserve 
and the land has also been declared under High Commissioner’s 
Notice, published in the Gazette, to be open to such prospecting. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, whether any land within a Native 
Reserve will be made available for public prospecting. For the 
purposes of the Proclamation, the Baralong Farms are regarded as 
a Native Reserve. 

On Private Land, i.e., land other than Crown Land, or land in 
any Native Reserve or the forty-one farms known as the Barolong 
Farms, to which the Froclamation has been applied, public or 
general prospecting may take place under the authority of a pros- 
pecting permit, but only after the land has, with the consent of the 
registered holder of the mineral rights, been declared under High 
Commissioner's Notice published in the Gazette, to be open for 
such prospecting. No private land has yet been made available 
for public prospecting. 

Before the registered holder of the mineral rights of private 
land may himself prospect he is required to obtain a prospecting 
permit. 

The holder of a prospecting permit—the period of availability of 
which is one year, and for which a fee of £1 is payable—may peg 
under the authority of such permit, a maximum number of 500 
claims, but no restriction as to the number of claims which may be 
pegged, is imposed on the holder of a mineral concession in re- 
spect of the land he holds under such concession or on the regis- 
tered holder of the mineral rights of private land. 

Before any minerals may be worked on any land it is necessary 
that the person by whom these are being won shall be in possession 
of either :-— 

(a) A Crown Grant issued for such purpose. 

(b) Claim licences for such number of claims as shall have 
been pegged by him or otherwise acquired and registered in 
his name. The extent of a claim is 400 feet by 150 feet, equals 
60,000 square feet, and the rate of licence fee payable thereon 
varies according to the period for which the claim is held. 
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For the first year the rate per claim is 1d. per month; during 

the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th years, the rate is increased to 1s., and 
for the 5th and succeeding years, the rate is further increased 
to 5s. Such fees may be refunded by the Mining Commis- 
sioner on proof being furnished that the claim holder has spent 
during the period in respect of which a refund is claimed at 
least 10s. per month per claim in wages on work upon the 
claims, including an allowance of £30 a month for his own 
work if personally engaged thereon. 


PROSPECTING FOR AND MINING oF DIAMONDS. 


A special chapter of the Proclamation is devoted to the above, the 
provisions of which, briefly stated, are as follows :— 


Prospecting for or mining of Diamonds may not take place on 
Private Land, unless such land has first been specially declared by 
High Commissioner’s Notice, published in the Gazette, to be open 
for such prospecting and mining. It should be noted that the 
publication of any such notice permitting public or general pros- 
pecting is not contemplated. 


On Crown Land or Native Reserves such prospecting and 
mining is permitted only under the authority of Crown Grant. 


Any person prospecting for or mining diamonds in contravention 
of the above provisions is liable on conviction to a fine not exceed- 
ing £100 or to imprisonment with or without hard labour not 
exceeding six months in respect of each such operation undertaken 
by him, and any diamonds won may be forfeited to the Govern- 
ment of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

In the regulations to the Proclamation ‘‘ Mining Title’ is 
defined as :— 

(a) Claims for which a Certificate of Registration has been 
issued by the Registrar of Deeds. 

(b) Mineral Concessions (whether granted previously or sub- 
sequently to the Proclamation). 

(c) Crown Grants duly registered as required by the 
Proclamation. 

Such title may be transferred, leased, or mortgaged. For the 
better protection of the claimholder’s title to his claims, a certificate 
of Special Registration may be obtained, which is regarded as con- 
clusive evidence that at the date of its issue the person named 
therein was in indisputable possession of the claims to which the 
certificate refers. Before such certificate can be granted the claims 
require to be surveyed and certain formalities regarding publication 
of notices, etc., require to be complied with. The rights con- 
ferred by the certificate may not be upset, except on the ground 
of fraud. ea 

For the purpose of administering the Proclamation the Terri- 
tory is divided into Mining Districts, each district being under the 
supervision of a Mining Commissioner, who is authorized, inter 
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alia, to issue prospecting permits and claim licences. Prospecting 
permits for use in respect of land in the Mining Districts of Kgala- 


gadi, Ghanzi and Chobe may also be obtained on personal application 
at the Administration’s offices at Mafeking. 


The following is a list of the Mining Districts which have been 
established to date :— 


1 
1 
a 
A 
Name of Mining District and Mining Commissioner's Address. i 
4 
Bamangwato Reserve, c/o Resident Magistrate, Serowe. > 
Bakwena Reserve, c/o Resident Magistrate, Molepolole. 


Gaberones Block, c/o Resident Magistrate, Gaberones. 
Tuli Block, c/o Resident Magistrate, Serowe. 


i 

Bangwaketse Reserve, c/o Resident Magistrate, Kanye. ‘at 

Lobatsi Block, c/o Resident Magistrate, Lobatsi. ae 

Bakgatla Reserve, c/o Resident Magistrate, Gaberones. : f 

Kgalagadi, Resident Magistrate, Tsabon, via Kuruman. at 

Chobe, Resident Magistrate, Kasane. zi 

Ghanzi, Resident Magistrate, Ghanzi. B zl) 

spe 

Tati District. i 

As already stated, the above District is presently excluded from “ie 
the provisions of the Mining Proclamation. Increased Mining 


activity in this District has necessitated the introduction of legis- 
lation dealing with the following matters :— 


(a) The protection of life and limb, regulations regarding 
which were published under Proclamation No. 40 of 1984, 

(b) Native Labourers’ Compensation—vide Proclamation 
No. 39 of 1934. 





(c) Health and Sanitation on the Mines, dealt with under 
Proclamation No. 54 of 1934. 





(d) Dealings in Unwrought Precious Metals—vide Proclama- 
tion No. 52 of 1934. 


(e) Workmen’s Compensation—vide Proclamation No. 76 


of 1934 and Regulations thereunder published under High 
Commissioner’s Notice No. 29 of 1935. 


ra Gold Premium taxation—vide Proclamation No. 25 of 





XVIII. MISCELLANEOUS. 


ami 

Dee 

Visit of His Royal Highness Prince George. ; 

An outstanding event during the year was the visit to the ba 
‘Territory of His Royal Highness Prince George, fourth son of i 
His Majesty the King, and who has since been created Duke of wat 
Kent by His Majesty, 0 3 -- . eee err na 
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The visit was extremely short, but an opportunity was afforded 
at Gaberones for His Royal Highness to meet and have presented 
to him both European residents and native Chiefs of the Protector- 
ate, after which an excellent programme of native sports. was 
arranged, which included drill displays by troops of Pathfinders 
and Wayfarers, and the dance of the Bakgatla Regiment. An 
extremely pleasant and enjoyable day was spent as a result of the 
efforts of all concerned, and His Royal Highness expressed his 
regret that he was unable to stay longer. 


Departure of His Excellency Sir Herbert Stanley. 


Sir Herbert Stanley’s relinquishment of the post of High 
Commissioner, to take up the Governorship of Southern Rhodesia 
is recorded with great regret. 

He paid a farewell visit to the Territory in July, proceeding as 
far north as Francistown, and returning via Mahalapye, Lobatsi 
and Kanye, and seeing as much as was possible of Huropean 
residents and native Chiefs who came to bid him farewell, and 
express their sincere good wishes for his future happiness and 
prosperity, and that of Lady Stanley, in Rhodesia. 

One of his last acts in the Territory was to lay the foundation 
stone of St. Mark’s Church at Lobatsi. 


Tour of the Resident Commissioner in the Territory. 


In the latter part of August and the first half of September, the 
Resident Commissioner, accompanied by Mrs. Rey, visited the 
Territory on a tour which included some of the remote parts of 
the Northern Protectorate, going by aeroplane from Serowe to 
N’gamiland and Ghanzi, and returning via the Tuli Block, 
Mochudi, Gaberones, Khale, and Lobatsi. 

On the tour the Resident Commissioner: met, as far as was 
possible, the European residents and the native people along the 
route, inspected schools, hospitals and quarters, presented various 
medals, enquired into the serious economic conditions then 
prevailing with a view to relief of distress, examined the possibilities 
of development work, and personally investigated a number of 


questions awaiting settlement by the Administration. 


European Advisory Council. 


This Council held its Eighteenth Session at Mafeking in 
December, 1934. 

It represents seven electoral areas covering the whole Territory. 
Each area returns one member who must be a qualified voter, 
nominated by not less than five qualified voters, and who holds his 
seat on the Council for a period of three years. Immediately prior 
to a new election (or by-election), a register of qualified voters in 
each area is compiled. : 
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The following have one vote :— 

Every owner or lessee of land situated within the Territory 
of the value of £200 (two hundred pounds) or the owner of 
stock within the Territory of the value of £200 (two hundred 
pounds) and bona fide used for farming purposes (legal proof 
of such ownership during the twelve months immediately 
preceding the compiling of the Voters’ Roll must be furnished), 
or the holder of a general dealer’s licence within the Territory 
or a person who derives from sources within the Territory an 
annual income of not less than £200 (two hundred pounds) 
provided that in each case such person is either :— 


(a) a British subject of European parentage, of full age 
and sound mind, who has resided in the Territory for 12 
months immediately preceding the compiling of the 
Voters’ Roll, or 


(b) an alien of full age and sound mind who has resided 
in the Territory for five years immediately preceding the 
compiling of the Voters’ Roll and who, if legislative pro- 
vision be made therefor, would be eligible for naturaliza- 
tion as a British subject, 

and has made application for Teinteacn and been placed on 
the Voters’ Roll. 


The Council suffered severely during the year by the lamented 
death of Mr. G. Haskins, Member for Electoral Division No. 4, 
and by the resignation of its Chairman, Mr. H. C. Weathenlt, 
O.B.E., J.P., the termination of whose long’ and exceedingly 
valuable period of service is a severe blow to all concerned. By- 
elections in respect of Electoral Divisions Nos. 4 and “1 respectively 
were thus necessitated and opportunity was also taken of the 
occasion to call for nominations for Electoral Division No.3, which 
was then unrepresented, no candidates having been nominated at 
the General Election in 1933. 


The by-elections resulted as follows :— 
Fleetoral Division No. 1, C. K. Going—returned unoppoed. 
Electoral Division No. 3, Captain C. W. Martin, D.S.0.- 
returned unopposed. 
Flectoral Division No. 4. No nomination. 


Native Advisory Council. 

This Council is representative of the Barolong, the Bakwena. the 
Banewaketsi, the Bakgatla, the Bamalete. and the Batlokwa tribes 
of the Southern Protectorate and since 1931 of the Batawana from 
the remote District of N’gamiland. 

The Council consists of the Chiefs of the above-mentioned Dis- 
tricts each accompanied by some four members who are elected by 
the tribes accor ding to their custom. It discusses with the Resident 

Commissioner all matters affecting native interests which its mem- 
bers desire to bring forward. especially the administration of the 
Native Fund. 
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The Fund is devoted to purely native purposes, e.g., native 
education, improvement of native stock, water-supply in native 
reserves, and cost of anthrax and quarter evil vaccine. The 
revenue of the Fund is obtained by an annual tax of 5s. on every 
native liable for native tax. 

_ No session of the Council was held during the year 1934. 


Scout Movement and Girl Guides. 


For some time past a small troop of Guides has been in existence 
at Francistown in the Northern Protectorate, and in the Lobatsi 
area in the Southern Protectorate, amongst the Afrikaans-speaking 
girls. There are no Scouts as yet. 


Pathfinders and Wayfarers. 


The Pathfinder and Wayfarer Movements (African Scouts and 
Guides) have strong detachments throughout the Territory with 
particularly promising troops at Kanye, Khale, Mochudi, Mole- 
polole and Ramoutsa. Guidance, help and control of the two 
movements are vested in two divisional Councils for the Protectorate, 
which meet from time to time at Headquarters, Mafeking. 

During the year Mrs. H. Dyke succeeded Mrs. J. D. Rheinallt 
Jones as Superintendent for Wayfarers in the Protectorate. 

Both organizations have expanded very considerably and their 
benefit to the African boys and girls of the Territory has been 
immense. 

The pressing needs of the moment are more camps for the 
training of leaders and sub-leaders, increased financial support and 
extra assistance in respect of clerical work, which is increasing with 
the growth of the movements. 


Lands and Surveys. 


Originally, all the lands in the Protectorate belonged to the several 
native tribes to be found within its border, except that sovereignty 
over what is generally known as the Tati Concession, or Tati 
District, was claimed by Chief Khama of the Bamangwato and by 
the Matabele Chief Lobengula. In 1895, on behalf of their re- 
spective tribes, the Chiefs Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen abandoned 
certain territory. By Order in Council dated the 16th May, 1904, 
the territory thus abandoned was declared Crown Lands and vested 
in His Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa, who was 
empowered to make grants or leases thereof on such terms and 
conditions as he might think fit, subject to the directions of the 
Secretary of State. 

An Order in Council passed on the 10th January, 1910, added 
to the Crown Lands above-mentioned all other land in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate elsewhere than in the Tati District, 
with the exception of : (1) land included in any Native Reserve duly 
set apart by proclamation or the subject of any grant made by or on 
behalf of His Majesty, and (2) the 41 farms known as ‘“ the 
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Description of Main Heads of Taxation. 


Native Tax.—The collection under this head for the year ended 
3lst March, 1934, was £9,624. Fuller details as regards the 
method of collection, etc., are given below. 

Customs and Eacise.—Under the Customs Agreement entered 
into with the Union of South Africa in 1910, the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Administration receives annually 027622 per cent. of 
the total Customs Revenue of the Union, less payments to Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and South West Africa. The amount 
received for the 12 months ended 31st March, 1934, was £27,495. 

In addition to the above, a duty is levied on importations of 
Union manufactured spirits and beer into the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, and the amount received in this connexion for the above 
period was £1,605, making the total Customs Revenue for the 
Territory £29,100. The rates of duty on spirits and beer are 
governed by the Schedule Part III of Proclamation 65 of 1921. 


Licences.—General dealers are subject to annual licences in 
terms of Proclamation No. 48 of 1924 which consolidated and 
amended the duties payable in respect of trading in the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. 

Labour agents licences and motor vehicle licences are governed 
by Proclamations Nos. 45 of 1907 and 10 of 1929, as amended, 
respectively. 

The laws in regard to the sale of intoxicating liquor and the 
licences payable in this connexion are laid down in Act 28 of 1883 
of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope as in force in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate by virtue of the provisions of Section 5 
of the Proclamation of the 4th April, 1892, as amended by 
Proclamation 30 of 1931. 

The licences payable in respect of the sale of firearms, gunpowder 
and ammunition, and the conditions appertaining ‘thereto are 
governed by Proclamations dated 10th June, 1891, and 15th 
November, 1893. 

The following statement shows the chief classes of licences and 
the amounts collected in respect of each during the past two 
years :— 


Class of Licence. aati 1933-34, 

£ 

Ammunition, Gun and Gunpowder ... 968 623 
Agents for Foreign Firms, General 

Dealers and Importers Pus ... 2,952 2,536 

Labour Agents and Runners ... .. 207 999 

Motor Vehicles and Drivers ... .. 1,195 1,145 

Liquor... be se ibe .. 841 288 

Miscellaneous... ae ne e, 656 211 





£6,244 £5,102 
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Income-Taz.—The collection of income 
clamation No. 70 of 1922 as amended. The general provisions of 
the Principal Proclamation apply each year to the determination of 
the taxable amount on which the tax is to be levied and the collec. 
tion of the amount payable in respect of that taxable amount, but 
the actual rates levied are fixed by Proclamation each year. 


“The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :-— 


-tax is governed by Pro. 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 
(2) In the case of persons other than companies 
(2) When the taxable amo: 

four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 


(b) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 


thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1934, was as follows :— 





& 8. d. 

Arrear tax... ar en as ae 73715 1 
Current tax ... a ie ie ve 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials ... das 7817 1 
£2,481 11 8 





The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 
Number tazed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-383. 1938-34. — 1982-38, 1988-84. 1982-83. 1983-34. 
£ 8s. d. £ 3s. d. & & 
5 5 Companies 323 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 12,017 
and = Far- 
19 29 Traders aoe 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others... 157 1 8 61917 4 19,151 20,632 
Payments in _ 7817 1 — = 
advance by 
Officials, 





£2,244 17 2 £2,431 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 81st March, 1934. 5 

Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa, 

Stamp Duties.—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 

Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1982 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
tate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native hae more 
than one wife; according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay In respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates or Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£ os. d. £8. a. 

1923-1924 13 0 150 
1924-1925 13 0 15 0 
1925-1926 13 0 150 
1926-1927 1 3 0 15 0 
1927-1928 13 0 150 
1928-1929 13 0 15 0 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£8. d. 

1929-1930 ... 150 
1930-1931 ... 150 
1981-1932 ... ks ass ate is oe 15 0 
1932-1933 ... om 4g a 2s le 180 
19383-1934 ... 015 0 
1934-1935 .. 015 0 


Native Fund Tax.—This tax represents 5s. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 31st March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘‘ Education ” 


36 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL 


The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and ag many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount. 


(b) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 


thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1934, was as follows :— 





£ os. d. 

Arrear tax... re oN i nee 73715 1 
Current tax ... ace ee Bag ek 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials... ee 7817 1 
£2,431 11 8 





The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 


Number tazed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-83. 1988-34. 1982-83. 1988-84. 1982-88. 1988-34. 
£ os. d. £3. d. £ £ 
5 5 Companies 3823 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 192,017 
and Far- 
mers, 
19 29 Traders... 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others a 157 1 8 519 17 4 19,151 20,632 
Payments in —_ 7817 1 _ = 
advance by 
officials, 





£2,244 17 2 £2,431 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of @ poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 81st March, 1934. 


Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa, 


Stamp Duties.—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties, 


Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1982 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
tate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£ sod. 8S A, 

1923-1924 130 150 
1924-1995 13 0 150 
1925-1926 130 15 0 
1926-1927 130 150 
1927-1928 1 3 0 150 
1928-1929 130 15 0 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£ os. d. 

1929-1930 ... 15 0 
1930-1931 .., ae ts ee mie aire 150 
1931-1932 ... se siete Ree ese Ate 15 0 
1932-1933 ... 18 0 
1933-19384 ... ee Le Ss i se 015 0 
1934-1935 .. . ; ‘ a ae 015 0 


Native Fund Tax.—This tax represents 58. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 81st March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘‘ Education ” 


36 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL 


The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and as many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount, 


(b) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 


thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1934, was as follows :— 





£ 8. a; 

Arrear tax... ee an neg ie 73715 1 
Current tax ... oe a wag be 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials... ae 7817 1 
£2,431 11 8 





The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 


Number taxed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-88. 1988-34. 1982-38. 1988-34. 1982-88. 1988-34. 
£ 3. d. £ 8s. d. £ £ 
5 5 Companies 323 6 7 68518 3 2994 12,017 
and Far- 
mers, 
19 29 Traders... 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,829 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others aes 157 1 8 519 17 4 19,151 20,632 
Payments in _ 7817 1 _ = 
advance by 
officials, 





£2,244 17 2 £2,431 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 81st March, 1934. , 

Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 

Stamp Duties —Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 

Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1982 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£ os. d. £ os. d. 

1923-1924 13 0 15 0 
1924-1925 1 3 0 15 0 
1925-1926 1 3 0 15 0 
1926-1927 13 0 1 5 0 
1927-1928 1 3 0 150 
1928-1929 1 3 0 15 0 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£ 8s. d. 

1929-1930 ... Pa ae ee As a 15 0 
1930-1931 ... eA ies abs A Bo 15 0 
1931-1932 ... ' a te a 15 0 
1982-1933 ... ad a 5 sa on 18 0 
1933-1934 ... 3 es a os ae 015 0 
1934-1935 ... a d ar ont ze 015 0 


Native Fund Tax.—This tax represents 5s. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 81st March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘* Education ’’ 


36 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and ag many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount. 


(6) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 
thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 

The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1984, was as follows :— 





fe, a. 

Arrear tax ... a oe as ai 73715 1 
Current tax ... tne Mee oa fe 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials... oe 7817 1 
£2,431 11 8 





The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 


Number tazed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-88. 1938-34. 1982-83, 1988-84. 1982-88. 1988-84. 
£ 8. d. £ 38. d. £& £ 
5 5 Companies 823 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 12,017 
and = Far- 
mers, 
19 29 Traders... 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others ae 157 1 8 61917 4 19,151 20,632 
Payments in —_ 7817 1 _ = 
advance by 
Officials, 





£2,244 17 2 £2,431 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1934. : 


Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 

Stamp Duties—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 


Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1982 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£ os. d. £ os. d. 

1923-1924 on Ae 13 0 15 0 
1924-1925 138 0 15 0 
1925-1926 es et 13 0 15 0 
1926-1927 ue a 13 0 150 
1927-1928 1 3 0 15 0 
1928-1929 13 0 15 0 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£ os. d. 

1929-1930 ... Lo 8 
1930-1981 ... 150 
1931-1982 ... Be ee ae Be ages 150 
1982-1933 ... wed pie Ee g ey ey 18 0 
1938-19384 ... sie or 015 0 
1934-1985 . 015 0 


total receipts under this head for the year ended 31st March, 1934, 
amounted to £8,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote * Education ”” 


36 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL 


Income-Taz.—The collection of income-tax is governed by Pro- 


clamation No. 70 of 1922 


as amended. The general provisions of 


the Principal Proclamation apply each year to the determination of 
the taxable amount on which the tax is to be levied and the collec- 
tion of the amount payable in respect of that taxable amount, but 
the actual rates levied are fixed by Proclamation each year. 


“The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 


fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and as many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount. 


(b) When the 
thousand pounds, 
shillings. 


taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 
for each pound of taxable amount, two 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 


1934, was as follows :— 





£ s. d. 

Arrear tax 73715 1 
Current tax ... wd Be i 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials ... on 7817 1 
£2,481 11 8 





The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Number tazed. Category. 
1982-88. 1983-34. 


5 5 Companies 
and Far- 
mers. 

19 29 Traders 
73 59 Officials 
22 36 Others 


Payments in 
advance by 
officials, 


Total incomes 

Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-88. 1988-84. 1982-33. 1938-84. 

£ os. d. £ 3. d £ £ 
328 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 12,017 


920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,829 

844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 

157 1 8 519 17 4 19,151 20,632 
_ 7817 1 _ -_ 


—_—_ 


£2,244 17 2 £2,481 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1934. - 


Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 


_ Stamp Duties.—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 


Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1982 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of lds. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates or Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£ os. d. £8 da. 

1923-1924 13 0 15 0 
1924-1925 1 3 0 150 
1925-1926 1 3 0 15 0 
1926-1927 13 0 15 0 
1927-1928 1-80 15 0 
1928-1929 1 3 0 150 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£ os. d. 

1929-1980 ... 15 0 
1930-1981 ... ie dee os as oS 150 
1931-1982 ... es ees eo a 15 0 
1982-1933 ... i Ry om 180 
1933-1984 ... 015 0 
1934-1935 ... 015 0 


Native Fund Tax.—This tax represents 5s. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 3lst March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘* Education ”” 


36 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL 


Income-Tax.—The collection of income-tax is governed by Pro- 
clamation No. 70 of 1922 as amended. The general provisions of 
the Principal Proclamation apply each year to the determination of 
the taxable amount on which the tax is to be levied and the collec- 
tion of the amount payable in respect of that taxable amount, but 
the actual rates levied are fixed by Proclamation each year. 


“The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and as many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount. 


(b) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 
thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 

The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1934, was as follows :— 





£ os. da. 

Arrear tax ... Bek ae es ead 73715 1 
Current tax ... ed nee nae wn 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials ... pee 7817 1 
£2,481 11 8 





The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 


aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 


Number tazed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-83. 1938-84. ae 1932-88. 1988-34. 1982-88. 1988-84. 
£ s. da £ 3. d. £ & 
5 5 Companies 823 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 12,017 
and = Far- 
19 29 Traders $e 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others ees 157 1 8 519 17 4 19,151 20,682 
Payments in —_ 7817 1 _ = 
advance by 
officials. 


—_—— 





£2,244 17 2 £2,481 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 


_—_— —_— 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1934. 


Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 


Stamp Duties —Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 

Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1982 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£ os. d. £ os. d. 

1923-1924 1 3 0 1 5 0 
1924-1925 1 3 0 15 0 
1925-1926 1 3 0 150 
1926-1927 13 0 15 0 
1927-1928 13 0 15 0 
1928-1929 13 0 15 0 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£ os. d. 

1929-1930 ... 15 0 
1930-1931 ... 1 5 0 
1931-1982 ... 150 
1932-1933 ... ey ee oe as a 18 0 
1933-1934 ... us 2) Aes ee er 015 0 
1934-1935 . Ss : mo ees 015 0 


Native Fund Tax.—This tax represents 5s. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 31st March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘‘ Education ’’ 


36 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL 


The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and ag many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount. 


(bo) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 
thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1934, was as follows :— 


£ os. d. 
Arrear tax ... oe ee see a 738715 1 
Current tax ... rin ae ae Ss 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials ... ie 7817 1 


£2,431 11 8 


The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 


Number tazed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-83, 1933-34, 1982-838, 1988-34. 1982-88. 1988-34. 
£ os. d, £8. d £ & 
5 5 Companies 323 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 12,017 
and Far- 
mers, 
19 29 Traders... 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others hie 157 1 8 519 17 4 19,151 20,632 
Payments in —_ 7817 1 _ = 
advance by 
officials, 





£2,244 17 2 £2,431 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1984. é 

Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 

Stamp Duties.—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 


Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1982 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 
£ os. d. £ os. d. 
1923-1924 fine ide Melo 8210 15 0 
1924-1995 130 15 0 
1925-1926 =~ wk « We Be 70 150 
1926-1927 Ge “anes” “210380 15 0 
1927-1928 . 1380 1 5 0 
1928-1999 13 0 150 
Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 
£ os. d. 
1929-1980 ... 15 0 
1930-1931 ... 15 0 
1931-1982 ... 15 0 
1989198325. us ee ee aa 8a EB e 0, 
1988-1984... 4. ue wee ee we CO BO 
1934-1935 . o ey : 015 0 


Native Fund Tax.—This tax represents 5s. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 31st March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘‘ Education ”” 


36 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL 


Income-Tax.—The collection of income-tax is governed by Pro- 
clamation No. 70 of 1922 as amended. The general provisions of 
the Principal Proclamation apply each year to the determination of 
the taxable amount on which the tax is to be levied and the collec- 
tion of the amount payable in respect of that taxable amount, but 
the actual rates levied are fixed by Proclamation each year. 


: The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and as many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount. 


(b) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 
thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1984, was as follows :— 





£ os. d. 

Arrear tax... we ia S33 ve 78715 1 
Current tax ... i ots fe 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials ... ae 7817 1 
£2,481 11 8 





The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 


Number taxed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-33. 1933-34. si 1982-88. 1988-84. 1932-88. 1938-84. 
£ s. da & s. da £ & 
5 5 Companies 8238 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 12,017 
and = Far- 
m se 
19 29 Traders 3 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others”... 157 1 8 519 17 4 19,151 20,632 
Payments in _- 7817 1 _ a 
advance by 
officials. 


—_—— 


£2,944 17 2 £2,431 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1934. 


Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 

Stamp Duties.—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 


Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£ os. d. £s. d 

1923-1924 5 ees aI 15 0 
1924-1995 130 150 
1925-1926 13 0 15 0 
1926-1927 13 0 15 0 
1927-1928 130 15 0 
1928-1929 1 3 0 15 0 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£ os. d. 

1929-1980 ... 15 0 
1930-1981 ... 15 0 
1931-1982 ... 15 0 
1982-1933 ... a Ages ae has Be 18 0 
1933-1934 ... Hee ye on ne ia 015 0 
1934-1935 ... us Pa ae . a 01 0 


Native Fund Tax.—This tax represents 5s. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 3lst March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘* Education ”’ 
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The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 


amount two shillings and sixpence ; 
(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and ag many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount. 


(b) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 


thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1934, was as follows :— 


£ os. da. 
Arrear tax ... wd er am x 738715 1 
Current tax ... ae ae er iss 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials ... ne 7817 1 


£2,431 11 8 


The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 


Number tazed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-88, 1983-34. 1982-38, 1988-34. 1982-88. 1988-34. 
£ os. d. £3. d. £ & 
5 5 Companies 823 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 192,017 
and = Far- 
mers, 
19 29 Traders... 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others Se 157 1 8 619 17 4 19,161 20,632 
Payments in _ 7817 1 _ Fs 
advance by 
officials. 





£2,244 17 2 £2,431 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1934. . 

Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 

Stamp Duties.—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 


Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rares oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£8. d. £ os. d. 

1923-1924 1 3 0 1 5 0 
1924-1925 130 150 
1925-1926 130 15 0 
1926-1927 130 15 0 
1927-1928 130 15 0 
1928-1929 130 15 0 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£ os. d. 

1929-1930 ... 150 
1980-1931 ... is Hi ee i i 15 0 
1981-1982 ... es Ee ie as 2 15 0 
1982-1933 ... es = as =~ 18 0 
1983-1934 ... = vse Se +e . 01 0 
1934-1935 ... La A : . ae 015 0 


Native Fund Tox.—This tax represents 5s. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 31st March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘‘ Education ’” 








36 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL 


the actual rates levied are fixed by Proclamation each year. 


The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and ag many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount, 


(b) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 
thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 

The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1934, was as follows :-— 


£ os. d. 
Arrear tax... ie re oe Sa 73715 1 
Current tax ... eee a Ps Ss 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials... ar 7817 1 


£2,431 11 8 


The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year, 


Total incomes 


Number taxed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-88, 1988-34. 1982-38, 1988-34. 1982-88. 1988-34. 
£ os. d. £ 3d. £ £ 
5 5 Companies 323 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 12,017 
and = Far- 
mers, 
19 29 Traders... 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others as 157 1 8 619 17 4 19,161 20,632 
Payments in —_ 7817 «1 _ = 
advance by 
officials, 





£2,244 17 2 £2,431 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1934. ; 


Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 


Stamp Duties.—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 


Native Taa.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
tate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Ratgs oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 
£ os. d. £8. d. 
1923-1924 th ae bet 8 3-0 15 0 
1924-1995 130 15 0 
1925-1926 eee eee ES OX) 15 0 
1926-1997 Real ee Bile s8 20 15 0 
1927-1928 13.0 15 0 
1928-1929 130 15 0 
Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 
£ os. d. 
1929-1980 ... 15 0 
1980-19813. tea ae Se ee ie GLb 0 
AQSII9BO cy ces" Qcuey, soi Qe tate aes “65900 
T9BQ-1983n 0 «a a ete oa oad @ Ay 80 
1988-1984... 0 ke ee ee Ci 
1934-1935 . : ah ene weak OTS 0 


Native Fund Tax.—This tax represents 5s. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 31st March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘* Education ’” 
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The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and ag many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount. 


(bo) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 
thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 81st March, 
1934, was as follows :— 


& 8 4d. 
Arrear tax ... tog oe eae se 73715 1 
Current tax ... fee ee 68 Ces 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials... eve 7817 1 


£2,431 11 8 


The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 


Number tazed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-838, 1983-34. 1982-88, 1988-34. 1982-83. 1988-34. 
£ os. d. £ s. d. £ & 
5 5 Companies 323 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 12,017 
and Far- 
mers, 
19 29 Traders... 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others ds 157 1 8 519 17 4 19,151 20,632 
Payments in —_— 78.17 1 _ =e 
advance by 
officials, 








£2,244 17 2 £2,431 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1934. . 


Customs Tariff.icIn accordance with the Customs Agreement 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa, 


Stamp Duties—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 


Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 
£ os. d. £8. d. 
1923-1924 13 0 15 0 
1924-1925 130 150 
1925-1996 130 150 
1926-1927 13 0 15 0 
1927-1928 1 3 0 15 0 
1928-1929 13 0 15 0 
Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 
a sae 
1929-1980 ... 15 0 
1930-1981 ... ao 2 we a sits 15 0 
1931-1932 ... £, Pee ee Ah 5ee 1 5 0 
1982-1988 ... ae oe i ~ eo 18 0 
1933-1934 ... su ee ae as . 015 0 
1934-1985 . : ; ae ne 015 0 


Native Fund Tax.—This tax represents 5s. of every native tax 


collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 19382 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 31st March, 1934, 
amounted to £38,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘* Education ’’ 


36 COLONI4L REPORTS—ANNUAL 


Income-Tax.—The collection of income-tax is governed by Pro- 
clamation No. 70 of 1922 as amended. The general provisions of 
the Principal Proclamation apply each year to the determination of 
the taxable amount on which the tax is to be levied and the collec- 
tion of the amount payable in respect of that taxable amount, but 
the actual rates levied are fixed by Proclamation each year. 


“The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 
fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 
amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and as many two-thousandths of a penny as 
there are pounds in that amount. 


(b) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 
thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 
shillings. 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 
1934, was as follows :— 


£ os. da. 

Arrear tax... ote on it bie 73715 1 
Current tax ... es ke? eel oe 1,614 19 6 
Tax paid in advance by officials... a 7817 1 
£2,431 11 8 


The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Total incomes 


Number tazed. Category. Amount of tax received. of taxpayers. 
1982-83. 1988-84. 1982-88, 1988-34. 1982-83. 1988-35. 
& s. d. £ 3. d. & & 
5 5 Companies 823 6 7 685 18 3 2,994 12,017 
and Far- 
mers. 
19 29 Traders... 920 2 2 459 710 14,281 20,329 
73 59 Officials... 844 6 9 687 11 2 44,207 38,830 
22 36 Others . 157 1 8 519 17 4 19,151 20,632 
Payments in _ 7817 «1 — - 
advance by 
officials, 





£2,244 17 2 £2,431 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of £2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1934. 


Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs Aahesioont 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 


Stamp Duties.—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 


Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of 15s. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates oF Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£ os. d. £8. d. 

1923-1924 13 0 150 
1924-1925 1 3 0 15 0 
1925-1926 130 150 
1926-1927 13 0 150 
1927-1928 1 3 0 15 0 
1928-1929 130 150 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£ 8. d. 

1929-1930 ... 150 
1930-1931 ... 150 
1931-1932 ... #36 as oe oe a, 150 
1932-1933 ... sae Am tee op fe 180 
1933-1934 ... ae ie ao bas 015 0 
1934-1935 .. 015 0 


Native Fund Tar. —This tax Jenireodats 5s. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 31st March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘‘ Education ”’ 


36 COLONIAL REPORTS—-ANNUAL 


Income-Taz.—The collection of income-tax is governed by Pro- 
clamation No. 70 of 1922 as amended. The general provisions of 
the Principal Proclamation apply each year to the determination of 
the taxable amount on which the tax is to be levied and the collec- 
tion of the amount payable in respect of that taxable amount, but 
the actual rates levied are fixed by Proclamation each year. 


“The rates of tax imposed for the year ended 30th June, 1933, were 


fixed as follows :— 


(1) In the case of companies, for each pound of taxable 


amount two shillings and sixpence ; 


(2) In the case of persons other than companies 


(a) When the taxable amount does not exceed twenty- 
four thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount 
one shilling and as many two-thousandths of a penny as 


there are pounds in that amount. 


(b) When the taxable amount exceeds twenty-four 
thousand pounds, for each pound of taxable amount, two 


shillings. 


The amount collected for the financial year ended 31st March, 


1934, was as follows :— 


Arrear tax 
Current tax ... 


Tax paid in advance by officials 


£8. da 
73715 1 
1,614 19 6 
7817 1 


£2,431 11 8 


The following statement shows the number of the different classes 
of persons assessed for tax, the total amount of tax paid, and the 
aggregate of the taxable incomes in the several categories and also 
compares the collection with the previous year. 


Number tazed. Category. 
1982-83. 1988-34. 


5 5 Companies 
and Far- 
mers, 

19 29 Traders 
73 59 Officials 
22 36 Others 


Payments in 
advance by 
officials. 


Amount of tax received. 
1982-88. 


8. 


£ 
323 


920 
844 
157 


6 


2 
6 
1 


d, 


7 


mor 


Total incomes 


of taxpayers. 


1988-84. 1982-38. 1988-34. 


& 3. d & 
685 18 3 2,994 


459 710 14,281 
687 11 2 44,207 
519 17 4 19,151 
7317 1 _ 


£ 
12,017 


20,329 
38,830 
20,632 





£2,244 17 2 £2,481 11 8 £80,633 £91,808 
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Poll Tax.—Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 as amended provides for 
the payment of a poll tax of -£2 per annum in half-yearly instal- 
ments, by every male domiciled in the Frotectorate, who is 21 years 
or over and who does not pay hut tax. 

The total amount realized under this head amounted to £1,234 
for the year ended 31st March, 1934. 


Customs Tariff—In accordance with the Customs igrepinene 
entered into with the Union Government in 1910, Bechuanaland 
maintains a Customs Tariff similar to that which exists in the Union 
of South Africa. 


Stamp Duties.—Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclama- 
tion No. 14 of 1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 


Native Tax.—Native tax is imposed by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Tax Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. 
Every male native of eighteen years of age, or more, residing in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is liable for the payment of a tax at the 
rate of 15s. per annum, and in addition if such native has more 
than one wife, according to native custom, a further sum of lds. 
for every such additional wife. No native, however, is liable to 
pay in respect of himself and his wives more than two pounds five 
shillings in any one year. 


Rates or Native Tax. 


Bamangwato (Serowe) and 
Batawana (N’gamiland) Rest of 


Reserves. Territory. 

£ 8. d. £ os. d. 

1923-1924 1 3 0 1 8) 6 
1924-1925 a oes 130 15 0 
1925-1926 eo et 1. -3..0 150 
1926-1927 ’ 130 LD 6-0 
1927-1928 1-30 15 0 
1928-1929 13 0 Lo <6 

Whole Territory 
Uniform rate. 

£ Se. dy 

1929-1930 ... ae is we ae sah 15 0 
1930-1931 ... ate ue we a Ge 15 0 
1931-1932 ... : a 15 0 
1932-1933 ... rs Ky ae dus the Ee oar 8 
1933-1934 ... ne a ae aos ee 015 0 
1934-1935 . ‘ : Ses , 015 0 


Native Fund Tas. This tax sashes 5s. of every native tax 
collected under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932 as amended. The 
total receipts under this head for the year ended 31st March, 1934, 
amounted to £3,800 3s. 9d. plus a grant from Vote ‘‘ Education ’” 
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of £3,422 10s. 8d. to balance the shortfall in receipts as compared 
with expenditure and making a total of £7,222 14s. 5d., as compared 
with £6,619 16s. 9d. the previous financial year. The moneys 
standing to the credit of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Native 
Fund are used at the discretion of the High Commissioner for any 
one or more of the following purposes :—education of natives resid- 
ing in the Bechuanaland Protectorate; abatement of contagious 
diseases; eradication of cattle diseases; improvement of native 
stock ; and fencing of native areas. 

A native who is domiciled in some country other than the Terri- 
tory and who can produce proof to the satisfaction of the Magis- 
trate that he had paid his tax for the current year in that country 
shall not be liable to pay the tax for that year. 

Resident Magistrates are empowered to exempt from the payment 
of tax, in whole or in part, after consultation with the Chief, any 
native who is able to prove to the satisfaction of the Magistrate 
that he is unable on account of poverty, to pay the tax without 
being deprived of his means of subsistence. 

The rate of native tax was reduced from £1 8s. to 15s. by High 
Commissioner’s Notice No. 82 of 1933. The reduction in the rate 
of tax was necessitated by the reduction in the capacity of natives 
to contribute to taxation owing to the embargo on the export of all 
animals, and animal and vegetable products from the Territory 
due to the outbreak of foot and mouth disease. The position was 
further aggravated by the drought and famine conditions obtaining 
during the year. 

Resident Magistrates are in charge of the collection of tax in their 
districts and perform this duty through the Chiefs and Headmen. 
The Chiefs are paid, under Proclamation No. 1 of 1932, a gratuity 
of ten per cent. of the value of current tax collected and five per 
cent. in respect of arrear tax paid to Magistrates on or before the 
81st day of October, and five per cent. on all tax paid thereafter, 

whether in respect of current or arrear tax. During the year 1933-34 
it was found necessary to double the amount of commission payable. 

The tax may also be paid at all seats of magistrates and police 
camps. In some districts other than Native Reserves, assistance is 
given by the Police in the collection of the tax. 


XVI.— VETERINARY. . 
General. 


The Territory had fair general rains, except for certain areas in 
the northern portion of the Protectorate, particularly in the Tuli 
Block, Tati territory and Bamangwato Reserve, where the rainfall 
was below the average. 

The losses of cattle due to poverty throughout these districts 
were heavy, especially amongst breeding stock. In the Native 
Reserves the losses were accentuated by overstocking, and in some 
cases by grazing on veld previously treated with locust poison. 
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Owing to conditions prevailing, a free issue of explosives was 
made to assist in sinking and deepening of wells in those districts 
most seriously affected. 

The partial reduction of export of produce and total cessation of 
cattle export entailed by the foot-and-mouth disease restrictions 
has resulted in much poverty and distress, and this has shown 
itself, to a certain extent, in the cessation of improvements of 
conditions for stock life in the Territory in many areas. 


Cattle Improvement. 


The Importation of Bull Calves.—The importation of pure-bred 
Ayrshire bull calves was continued. Eleven fortnight old calves 
were imported from the Union of South Africa and were success- 
fully reared on native cows. 

This factor has now passed the experimental stage, and it would 
appear that, where time is not a factor, hand reared imported 
calves are in every way a more satisfactory investment than 
imported mature bulls. 

By comparison, the initial cost is infinitesimal and the chances 
for acclimatization are immense. 


Castration.—Efforts to encourage the natives to castrate their 
surplus bull calves at an early age continue. 

The pernicious practice of allowing young bulls to run with 
heifers has brought about inbreeding, with the result that numbers 
of young animals are stunted and weak in constitution. 

The crude native methods are gradually being eliminated by the 
introduction of the Burdizzo castrators, but the number of young 
bulls castrated was below that of last year as the native dairy 
instructors were concentrated on the establishment of native milk 
buying cream depots. 

Dehorning of Calves.—An intensive campaign in dehorning was 
carried out during the year on European and native owned calves. 
Every member of the Division was equipped with dehorning irons. 
The cauterizing method was found to be the most satisfactory on 
calves ranging from three to ten weeks old. The use of caustics 
cannot be recommended in this country where very little provision 
is made for housing calves. There is a great danger during wet 
weather of the caustic preparations causing blindness. 

The cauterizing of the horn buds is a simple and effective opera- 
tion, and the pain inflicted is momentary. 

It is noticeable that the dehorned calf matures more rapidly 
than the horned. This is particularly true of the native stock, 
where horns grow to a prodigious length. The increased value of 
the unblemished hide and the convenience of trucking hornless 
cattle are also big points in favour of dehorning. 

It is hoped that all European owned calves will be dehorned this 
season. The introduction of this operation on native stock will be 
much slower, however, particularly with regard to trek oxen, since 
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horned oxen are more readily yoked. During the year, 1,314 head 
of cattle were dehorned. 


Mutton Improcement.—The possibilities of a successful mutton 
industry in the Territory were proved by the satisfactory main- 
tenance of an experimental flock of Blackhead Persian sheep at 
Ramathlabama. 

A Colonial Development Fund grant of £1,000 was authorized 
for the improvement of the mutton industry in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and negotiations were commenced with reputable 
Union breeders for the purchase and immediate delivery of 
50 registered Blackhead Persian rams. These rams were imporied 
to the Mahalapve area and exchanged on the basis of four native 
sheep for each ram. It is hoped that in this manner 1,000 rams 
will be imported. 

Europeans and natives are taking full advantage of this con- 
cession, and time will doubtless show an immense improvement in 
the mutton industry. 


Catile Diseases. 


(a) Foot-and-mouth D -—Following the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in 1933. which, as previously stated, was dealt 
with by an extensive incculation campaign conducted in the eastern 
portion of the Territory, and completed in August, 1933, the year 
1934 opened with police cordons and veterinary inspections on each 
side of the cordon at full strength. 

Restrictions were gradually being removed by neighoouring 
Administrations. Permission had been obtained to export such 
products as butter mannfactured from pasteurized cream, hides and 
ins, karosses and wild animal skins. after storage under Govern- 
ment ervision. and cattie. via Razanzu!la. to the north. ard it 
was antic:pated that normal export would resume at an early date. 
Such was the po n for the first four months of the year when 
the augmented veterinary staff were carrying cut intensive cattle 
inspections in the morw ated area in addition to ordinary routine 
duty. 
from 
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It was decided, on account of widespread infection, to define the 
infected area and inoculate all cattle therein, and cordons were 
laid down to enclose it and to prevent the movement of animal or 
vegetable produce considered likely to convey infection. 

Inoculation commenced on 29th June, and was completed on 
24th September. Altogether 261,774 head of cattle were 
inoculated. 

(b) Trypanosomtasis.—In the N’gamiland and Chobe Districts 
there is some cause for anxiety at the spread of the tsetse fly, 
Glossina Morsitans, and an increase of trypanosomiasis amongst 
cattle and horses has resulted in some districts. 

Steps are being taken to combat the spreading of the fly, and 
reports show that favourable progress is being made. 

A Government Veterinary Officer is conducting these operations 
from Maun, N’gamiland, in conjunction with his work of super- 
vising the foot-and-mouth disease quarantine area. 

(c) Anthraz.—Very few cases of anthrax have been notified, but 
inoculation against anthrax is being pursued throughout the 
Territory. 

(d) Parasitic-Gastro-Enteritis and Verminous Infestation is still 
prevalent, especially in the small stock of the Southern Protectorate 
where the rains have been good. 


(e) Sheep Scab.—A few outbreaks of sheep scab have been 
notified in the Barolong Farms and Kanye areas, but all have been 
controlled and there is no fear of the disease spreading to any 
extent. 


(f) Horse Sickness.—The Territory has been singularly free of 
horse sickness during 1934. Inoculation against this disease has 
not been pursued very actively, but since the advent of the new 
vaccine issued from the Onderstepoort Laboratory, 80 horses and 
mules were inoculated before 31st December. 

The following diseases have been placed on record during the 
year: heartwater, quarter evil, paratyphoid, sweating sickness of 
calves, styfsickness and lamsiekte. 

As in previous years, the chief cause of mortality among live 
stock was poverty occurring during winter months; absence of the 
common South African protozoal diseases associated with 
piroplasma, anaplasma and theileria is noteworthy. 


The Locust Campaign. 


This Administration co-operated with the Union Government, 
who generously contributed on the pound for pound principle, in a 
campaign inaugurated for the destruction of red locusts. The 
Territory was divided into three sections, each being placed under 
a Senior Locust Officer. 

The infestation was heavy throughout the whole of the Protec- 
torate, and the campaign was rendered more difficult owing to the 
fact that the habit of this species differed widely from the Brown 
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variety of which we had had much experience in the past. 
Measures which had previously met with success had to be modified 
to combat the more active nature of the red variety. 

There was some delay in commencing operations owing to the 
shortage of pumps and poison, but field operations on an extensive 
scale started on 10th February, and were carried on till the end 
of May. 


Abattoirs. 


Slaughtering operations commenced at Lobatsi Cold Storage in 
September, and continued to the end of the year. Although not 
many cattle have been handled, the main difficulties associated with 
the commencement of such operations have been overcome and 
the works are now operating to capacity. 

From the 3rd September to the 31st December, 1,071 head of 
cattle were slaughtered at Lobatsi and were exported overseas, 
mainly as boned beef 


Vaccines. 
The following vaccines were issued during the year :— 
Doses. 
Anthrax vaccine... ee bes rie ... 118,183 
Quarter evil vaccine Ra at aS hs 9,055 
Paratyphoid vaccine ‘oe i be ‘s 1,855 
Horsesickness vaccine Me os ee ie 80 


XVII.—MINING. 


Prospecting and mining in the Bechuanaland Protectorate is 
governéd by the Mines and Minerals Proclamation No. 33 of 1982, 
which came into force on 12th August, 1932, and the Regulations 
thereunder published under High Commissioner’s Notices No. 111 
of 1982 dated 12th August, 1932, and No. 157 dated 21st October, 
1932. It should be noted, however, that the Tati District is 
presently excluded from the provisions of the Froclamation. 

For the purposes of the Proclamation land is divided into :— 

(a) Crown land. 

(b) Land held under Mineral Concession. 

(c) Land not held under Mineral Concession, and 
(d) Private Land. 


Under the Proclamation power is given to the High Commis- 
sioner to specify by notice published in the Gazette areas within 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate to which the Proclamation or such 
of its provisions as may be deemed advisable shall apply. Notices 
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applying the Froclamation to the following areas have been issued 
to date :— 


Bamangwato Native Reserve. 

Bakwena Native Reserve. 

Gaberones Block (Private Land). 

Tuli Block (Private Land). 

Ghanzi Magisterial District (Crown Land). 
Kgalagadi Magisterial District (Crown Land). 
Chobe Magisterial District (Crown Land). 
Bakgatla Native Reserve. 

Bangwaketse Native Reserve. 

Lobatsi Block (Private Land subject to Mineral Concession). 
Gungwe Reserve (Crown Land). 

Batawana Native Reserve. 


On Crown Land to which the Proclamation has been applied 
prospecting is allowed in either of two ways, viz. :— 


(1) Under Frospecting Permit, provided the land has first 
been declared under High Commissioner’s Notice published 
in the Gazette to be open to prospecting. Such Notice has been 
published in respect of the Magisterial Districts of Kgalagadi, 
Ghanzi and Chobe, excluding the Reserved Game Area in the 
last-mentioned district. 


(2) By an exclusive right to prospect conferred under a 
Crown Grant issued by the High Commissioner. Such grant 
has been made in respect of an area of Crown Land within the 
Mining District of Bamangwato Reserve (Magisterial District 
of Francistown) known as the ‘‘ Gungwe Reserve.’ 


On Land held under Mineral Concession, i.e., land within a 
Native Reserve to which the Proclamation has been-applied and 
which has been granted under concession made by the Chief and 
tribe with the approval of the Secretary of State for the purpose 
of prospecting or mining, prospecting may be carried on in terms 
of the concession, providing a prospecting permit is obtained by the 
concessionaires. The following is a list of Mineral Concessions 
presently of force and effect :— 


Description Date Date of 
of Concession C of Registration of | Present Registered Holder 
Area RICEENOR. Concession 
Bangwaketse 13.10.1887 27.1.1933 Balkis Limited 
Reserve 
Bangwaketse 29.3.1888 27.1.1933 Balkis Limited 
Reserve 
Bakgatla Reserve 22.7.1898 2.5.1983 Linchwe Concession Co., 
Ltd. 


Since the date of publication of the last Annual Report, the 
British South Africa Company has relinquished its concessionary 
Tights in the Bakwena and Bamangwato Native Reserves. 
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Land not held under Mineral Concession refers to Native 
Reserves which are not subject to such concession and the Bata 
wana Native Reserve and Barolong Farms fall within this category. 
The Proclamation having been applied to the Batawana Reserve, 
prospecting within this area may take place under the authority 
of :— 

(a) A concession for such purpose made by the Chief and 
tribe and approved by the Secretary of State. In addition 
thereto a prospecting permit is also required, or, 


(b) A Crown Grant issued by the High Commissioner, with 
the consent of the Chief and tribe: 

‘** Public’ or General Prospecting on Native Reserves.—Such 
prospecting may take place under the authority of a prospecting 
permit provided the Proclamation has been applied to the Reserve 
and the land has also been declared under High Commissioner’s 
Notice, published in the Gazette, to be open to such prospecting. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, whether any land within a Native 
Reserve will be made available for public prospecting. For the 
purposes of the Proclamation, the Baralong Farms are regarded as 
a Native Reserve. 

On Private Land, i.e., land other than Crown Land, or land in 
any Native Reserve or the forty-one farms known as the Barolong 
Farms, to which the Froclamation has been applied, public or 
general prospecting may take place under the authority of a pros- 
pecting permit, but only after the land has, with the consent of the 
registered holder of the mineral rights, been declared under High 
Commissioner’s Notice published in the Gazette, to be open for 
such prospecting. No private land has yet been made available 
for public prospecting. 

Before the registered holder of the mineral rights of private 
land may himself prospect he is required to obtain a prospecting 
permit, 

The holder of a prospecting permit—the period of availability of 
which is one year, and for which a fee of £1 is payable—may peg 
under the authority of such permit, a maximum number of 500 
claims, but no restriction as to the number of claims which may be 
pegged, is imposed on the holder of a mineral concession in re- 
spect of the land he holds under such concession or on the regis- 
tered holder of the mineral rights of private land. 

Before any minerals may be worked on any land it is necessary 
that the person by whom these are being won shall be in possession 
of either :— 

(a) A Crown Grant issued for such purpose. 

(b) Claim licences for such number of claims as shall have 
been pegged by him or otherwise acquired and registered in 
his name. The extent of a claim is 400 feet by 150 feet, equals 
60,000 square feet, and the rate of licence fee payable thereon 
varies according to the period for which the claim is held. 
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For the first year the rate per claim is 1d. per month; during 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th years, the rate is increased to 1s., and 
for the 5th and succeeding years, the rate is further increased 
to 5s. Such fees may be refunded by the Mining Commis- 
sioner on proof being furnished that the claim holder has spent 
during the period in respect of which a refund is claimed at 
least 10s. per month per claim in wages on work upon the 
claims, including an allowance of £30 a month for his own 
work if personally engaged thereon. 


PROSPECTING FOR AND MINING OF DIAMONDS. 


A special chapter of the Proclamation is devoted to the above, the 
provisions of which, briefly stated, are as follows :— 


Prospecting for or mining of Diamonds may not take place on 
Private Land, unless such land has first been specially declared by 
High Commissioner’s Notice, published in the Gazette, to be open 
for such prospecting and mining. It should be noted that the 
publication of any such notice permitting public or general pros- 
pecting is not contemplated. 


On Crown Land or Native Reserves such prospecting and 
mining is permitted only under the authority of Crown Grant. 


Any person prospecting for or mining diamonds in contravention 
of the above provisions is liable on conviction to a fine not exceed- 
ing £100 or to imprisonment with or without hard labour not 
exceeding six months in respect of each such operation undertaken 
by him, and any diamonds won may be forfeited to the Govern- 
ment of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

In the regulations to the Proclamation ‘‘ Mining Title ’’ is 
defined as :— 

(a) Claims for which a Certificate of Registration has been 
issued by the Registrar of Deeds. 

(b) Mineral Concessions (whether granted previously or sub- 
sequently to the Proclamation). 

(c) Crown Grants duly registered as required by the 
Proclamation. 

Such title may be transferred, leased, or mortgaged. For the 
better protection of the claimholder’s title to his claims, a certificate 
of Special Registration may be obtained, which is regarded as con- 
clusive evidence that at the date of its issue the person named 
therein was in indisputable possession of the claims to which the 
certificate refers. Before such certificate can be granted the claims 
require to be surveyed and certain formalities regarding publication 
of notices, etc., require to be complied with. The rights con- 
ferred by the certificate may not be upset, except on the ground 
of fraud. : 

For the purpose of administering the Proclamation the Terri- 
tory is divided into Mining Districts, each district being under the 
supervision of a Mining Commissioner, who is authorized, inter 
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alia, to issue prospecting permits and claim licences. Prospecting 
permits for use in respect of land in the Mining Districts of Kgala- 
gadi, Ghanzi and Chobe may also be obtained on personal application 
at the Administration’s offices at Mafeking. 

The following is a list of the Mining Districts which have been 
established to date :— 


Name of Mining District and Mining Commissioner's Address. 


Bamangwato Reserve, c/o Resident Magistrate, Serowe. 
Bakwena Reserve, c/o Resident Magistrate, Molepolole. 
Gaberones Block, c/o Resident Magistrate, Gaberones. 
Tuli Block, c/o Resident Magistrate, Serowe. 
Bangwaketse Reserve, c/o Resident Magistrate, Kanye. 
Lobatsi Block, c/o Resident Magistrate, Lobatsi. 
Bakgatla Reserve, c/o Resident Magistrate, Gaberones. 
Kgalagadi, Resident Magistrate, Tsabon, via Kuruman. 
Chobe, Resident Magistrate, Kasane. 

Ghanzi, Resident Magistrate, Ghanzi. 


Tati District. 

As already stated, the above District is presently excluded from 
the provisions of the Mining Proclamation. Increased Mining 
activity in this District has necessitated the introduction of legis- 
lation dealing with the following matters :— 

(a) The protection of life and limb, regulations regarding 
which were published under Proclamation No. 40 of 1934, 

(b) Native Labourers’ Compensation—vide Proclamation 
No. 39 of 1934. 

(c) Health and Sanitation on the Mines, dealt with under 
Proclamation No. 54 of 1934. 

(d) Dealings in Unwrought Precious Metals—vide Proclama- 
tion No. 52 of 1934. } 

(e) Workmen’s Compensation—vide Proclamation No. 76 
of 1934 and Regulations thereunder published under High 
Commissioner’s Notice No. 29 of 1935. 

(f) Gold Premium taxation—vide Proclamation No. 25 of 
1934. 


XVIII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Visit of His Royal Highness Prince George. 


An outstanding event during the year was the visit to the 
Territory of His Royal Highness Prince George, fourth son of 
His Majesty the King, and who has since bees rome Duke of 
Kent by His Majesty. : ‘ ae diay 
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The visit was extremely short, but an opportunity was afforded 
at Gaberones for His Royal Highness to meet and have presented 
to him both European residents and native Chiefs of the Protector- 
ate, after which an excellent programme of native sports. was 
arranged, which included drill displays by troops of Pathfinders 
and Wayfarers, and the dance of the Bakgatla Regiment. An 
extremely pleasant and enjoyable day was spent as a result of the 
efforts of all concerned, and His Royal Highness expressed his 
regret that he was unable to stay longer. 


Departure of His Excellency Sir Herbert Stanley. 


Sir Herbert Stanley’s relinquishment of the post of High 
Commissioner, to take up the Governorship of Southern Rhodesia 
is recorded with great regret. 

He paid a farewell visit to the Territory in July, proceeding as 
far north as Francistown, and returning via Mahalapye, Lobatsi 
and Kanye, and seeing as much as was possible of European 
residents and native Chiefs who came to bid him farewell, and 
express their sincere good wishes for his future happiness and 
prosperity, and that of Lady Stanley, in Rhodesia. 

One of his last acts in the Territory was to lay the foundation 
stone of St. Mark’s Church at Lobatsi. 


Tour of the Resident Commissioner in the Territory. 


Ih the latter pect of August and the first half of September, the 
Resident Commissioner, accompanied by Mrs. Rey, visited the 
Territory on a tour which included some of the remote parts of 
the Northern Protectorate, going by aeroplane from Serowe to 
N’gamiland and Ghanzi, and returning via the Tuli Block, 
Mochudi, Gaberones, Khale, and Lobatsi. 

On the tour the Resident Commissioner met, as far as was 
possible, the European residents and the native people along the 
route, inspected schools, hospitals and quarters, presented various 
medals, enquired into the serious economic conditions then 
prevailing with a view to relief of distress, examined the possibilities 
of development work, and personally investigated a number of 
questions awaiting settlement by the Administration. 


European Advisory Council. 


This Council held its Eighteenth Session at Mafeking in 
December, 1934. 

‘It represents seven electoral areas covering the whole Territory. 
Each area returns one member who must be a qualified voter, 
nominated by not less than five qualified voters, and who holds his 
seat on the Council for a period of three years. Immediately prior 
toa new election (or by-election), a register of qualified voters in 
each area is compiled. 3 
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The following have one vote _ 


very owner or lessee of land situated within the Territory 
of the value of £200 (t 


Preceding the compiling of the Voters’ Roll must be furnished), 
or the holder of a general dealer’s licence within the Territory 
or & person who derives from sources within the Territory an 
annual income of not less than £200 (two hundred pounds) 
provided that in each case such person is either :— 
(a) a British subject of European parentage, of full age 
and sound mind, who has resided in the Territory for 12 
months immediately preceding the compiling’ of the 
Voters’ Roll, or 
(b) an alien of full age and sound mind who has resided 
n the Territory for five years immediately preceding the 
compiling of the Voters’ Roll and who, if legislative pro- 
vision be made therefor, would be eligible for naturaliza- 
tion as a British subject, 


and has made application for registration and been placed on 
the Voters’ Roll. : 


The Council suffered severe] Mats 
death of Mr. G. Haskins, Member for Elextoral Division No. 4, 
and by the resignation of its Chairman, Mr-\H. C. Weatherilt, 


O.B.E., J.P., the termination of whose long\and exceedingly 
valuable perio ‘ 


ncerned. By- 
elections in respect of Electoral Divisions Nos. 4 ands respectively 
ated and opportunity was also taken of the 


the General Election in 1933. 
The by-elections resulted as follows :-—— 


Electoral Division No. 1, C. K. Going—returned unoppoX ed. 
Electoral Division No. 3, Captain C. W. Martin, D.8.0.4 
returned unopposed. \ 


Electoral Division No. 4. No nomination." 


Native Advisory Council. 
This Council ig representative of the Barolong, the Bakwena, the 
Bangwaketsi, the Bakgatla, the Bamalete 
of the Southern Protectorate and since 193 
the remote District of 
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The Fund is devoted to purely native purposes, e.g., native 
education, improvement of native stock, water-supply in native 
reserves, and cost of anthrax and quarter evil vaccine. The 
revenue of the Fund is obtained by an annual tax of 5s. on every 
native liable for native tax. 

_ No session of the Council was held during the year 1934. 


Scout Movement and Girl Guides. 


For some time past a small troop of Guides has been in existence 
at Francistown in the Northern Protectorate, and in the Lobatsi 
area in the Southern Protectorate, amongst the Afrikaans-speaking 
girls. There are no Scouts as yet. 


Pathfinders and Wayfarers. 


The Pathfinder and Wayfarer Movements (African Scouts and 
Guides) have strong detachments throughout the Territory with 
particularly promising troops at Kanye, Khale, Mochudi, Mole- 
polole and Ramoutsa. Guidance, help and control of the two 
movements are vested in two divisional Councils for the Protectorate, 
which meet from time to time at Headquarters, Mafeking. 

During the year Mrs. H. Dyke succeeded Mrs. J. D. Rheinallt 
Jones as Superintendent for Wayfarers in the Protectorate. 

Both organizations have expanded very considerably and their 
benefit to the African boys and girls of the Territory has been 
immense. 

The pressing needs of the moment are more camps for the 
training of leaders and sub-leaders, increased financial support and 
extra assistance in respect of clerical work, which is increasing with 
the growth of the movements. 


Lands and Surveys. 


Originally, all the lands in the Protectorate belonged to the several 
native tribes to be found within its border, except that sovereignty 
over what is generally known as the Tati Concession, or Tati 
District, was claimed by Chief Khama of the Bamangwato and by 
the Matabele Chief Lobengula. In 1895, on behalf of their re- 
spective tribes, the Chiefs Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen abandoned 
certain territory. By Order in Council dated the 16th May, 1904, 
the territory thus abandoned was declared Crown Lands and vested 
in His Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa, who was 
empowered to make “grants or leases thereof on such terms and 
conditions as he might think fit, subject to the directions of the 
Secretary of State. 

An Order in Council passed on the 10th January, 1910, added 
to the Crown Lands above-mentioned all other land in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate elsewhere than in the Tati District, 
with the exception of: (1) land included in any Native Reserve duly 
set apart by proclamation or the subject of any grant made by or on 
behalf of His Majesty, and (2) the 41 farms known as ‘‘ the 
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History. 

The first account of the islands is the report of the third voyage 
of Columbus on his return from Porto Bello to Hispaniola in 
1503. Therein it is stated that the islands were covered with 
turtle which swarmed also on the coasts in such multitudes as 
to look like ridges of rock. 

There does not appear, however, to have been founded any 
settlement, but the islands were frequently visited by vessels of 
all nations for revictualling purposes, the turtle being dried and 
salted down. 

An account exists of a visit paid in 1643 by the vessels under 
the Command of Captain William Jackson during his abortive 
attempt on Jamaica. His description of Grand Cayman reads :— 

“* This place is low land and all rockye, and there bee other 
2 Islands of ye same name and Quallitie, being by ye 
Spanyards called Chimanos, from ye multitude of Alligators 
here found which are Serpents, if not resembling ye Crocodiles 
of Egypt. Hither doe infinitt numbers of Sea Tortoises 
yearly resorte to lay their Eggs upon ye Sandy Bay, which 
at this time (June) swarm so thick. The Island is much 
frequented by English, Dutch and French ships, that come 
purposely to salt up ye flesh of these Tortoises.’’ 

In 1655, Jamaica was taken and the Cayman Islands became 
a regular source of food supply for the soldiers and fleets of England 
cruising the Caribbean. Eventually, by the Treaty of Madrid in 
1670, Jamaica was ceded to the British Crown and with it the 
Cayman Islands. 

In Esquemeling’s History of the Buccaneers, one finds how the 
islands continued to maintain their importance as a source of 
meat supply and there is the following reference :— 

“It is a thing much deserving consideration how the 
tortoises can find out these islands. For the greatest part 
of them come from the Gulf of Honduras, distant thence the 
whole space of one hundred and fifty leagues. Certain it is, 
that many times the ships, having lost their latitude through 
the darkness of the weather, have steered their course only 
bv the noise of the tortoise swimming that way, and have 
arrived at those isles. When their season of hatching is past, 
they retire towards the island of Cuba, where are many good 
places that afford them food. But while they are at the 
islands of Caymanes, they eat very little or nothing.’’ 

There does not appear to have been any serious settlement on 
these islands until the early part of the XVIIIth century, 
although it is apparent that from time to time there were parties 
of residents chiefly composed of shipwrecked sailors, beach- 
combers and possibly marooned mariners. 

Tradition further has it that during the six years of Sir Thomas 
Modyford’s commission as Governor of Jamaica, 1664-1670, he 
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visited Little Cayman where his landing place is supposed to have 
been Muddyfoot’s Bay, a possible corruption of his name. How- 
ever, in 1734 a grant of land is recorded as having been made 
to the first settlers, followed by further patents in 1741. The 
families of ‘‘ Bodden ’’ and ‘‘ Foster ’’ are in all probability direct 
descendants from these patentees, some of whom bore those names. 

There are no traces of any Spanish occupation but from time to 
time small finds are made of Spanish coins which may indicate 
some form of settlement by the Spaniards, but are probably evidence 
confirming the residence in the islands of pirates and buccaneers. 
During 1934 one such find was made at Cayman Brac of some 270 
coins scatted over a small area, dated 168-. The coins were 
identified as having been minted in Mexico and, except for one gold 
piece, were all of silver alloy. 

The name ‘‘ Cayman ’’ has been a subject of a certain amount of 
discussion. It has been thought that it was derived from the Carib 
word for alligator although, except for the reference above given, 
there has been little evidence of that reptile frequenting the group 
to any large extent. It is of interest, however, to record that after 
the hurricane of 1932 at least three alligators were sighted swimming 
off-shore at Cayman Brac and another off Little Cayman. The 
evidence on this is clear but it must also be remembered that in 
Cayman Brac on the south side iguanas of considerable size are 
common. Again it has been thought that the final syllables 
““man”’ or “‘ manas ’’ or ‘‘ manes’’ or ‘‘ manos ’’ were derived 
from the Spanish word for ‘‘ hand ’’. Supporters of this explana- 
tion seem to have stretched their imagination considerably, for they 
assert that the name ‘‘ hand island ’’ was given because Grand 
Cayman resembled a hand, and it is scarcely likely they had the 
opportunity to make that observation. Others aver that the original 
name of the islands was ‘‘ Las Tortugas ’’ owing to the number of 
turtles seen in the group. So far as can be learned the earliest 
mention of the islands is on the Wolfenbuttel map of 1527 whereon 
they were called ‘‘ Caymanos’’. In a manuscript map of the world 
by Diego Ravero, dated 1529, the islands are known as ‘‘ Tortugas ”’ 
and in Alonzo de Santa Cruz’s map of 1542 the designation ‘‘ Grand 
Cayman ”’ is given. 


II.—_ GOVERNMENT. 


During the eighteenth century, public affairs in the Dependency 
were managed by the Justices of the Peace appointed by the 
Governor of Jamaica under the direction of one of them locally 
elected as ‘‘ Governor ’’. The principle of representative govern- 
ment was accepted in 1832, when elected members were received 
into the administrative body, and the term ‘‘ custos rotulorum ’’ was 
substituted for that of ‘‘ Governor ’’. 

In 1863, an Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament (26 and 
27 Vict. Chap. 31) recognising the existence of acts and resolutions 
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passed by this local body and validating such as should be subse- 
quently assented to by the Governor of Jamaica. 


Under this authority the Legislature of Jamaica may make laws 
for the peace, order and good government of the Dependency, and 
may amend or repeal any of the laws locally passed, but at the same 
time provision was made for the continuance of the legislative 
powers of the Justices and Vestry. These powers were more closely 
defined in the Imperial Act of 1863 referred to above :— 

“* Respecting their own constitution and procedure ; 

‘* Respecting the powers and duties of public officers ; 

‘““ And especially respecting the powers, functions and pro- 
cedure of Justices of the Peace, and officers acting under 
authority ; 

“‘ And respecting appeals from the decisions of such Justices 
to the Supreme Court of Jamaica ; 

“* Respecting the establishment, maintenance, discipline, and 
powers of the police ; 

‘‘ Respecting the management, occupation, and disposal of 
the public property, or common land ; 


“Respecting the abatement of nuisances, the construction 
of works of public utility, the making of roads, the cleansing 
of streets and houses, and other matters affecting the health or 
convenience of the community ; 


‘* Respecting the custody of offenders and accused persons; 
“ Respecting the imposition and collection of rates and taxes ; 
and respecting the custody and expenditure thereof.’ 


In 1893, these powers were further defined by Jamaica Law 387 
of 1893 as follows :— 


‘Tt shall be lawful for the Justices and Vestry of the said 
Islands, as at present constituted, or as such body may hereafter 
be constituted under any Law duly passed by the Legislature of 
this Island, or by the said Justices and Vestry, to make Laws 
for the peace, order and good government, of the said Islands :— 
Provided that no such Law shall have any force or validity 


until it shall have received the consent of the Governor of this 
Island. 


‘* Provided also that nothing herein shall be held to derogate 
from the powers, conferred by the hereinbefore recited Imperial 
Act on the Legislature in this Island, to make Laws for the 
said Islands ; and it shall at all times be competent to the said 
Legislature to resume the powers herein given to the said 
Justices and Vestry, and from time to time to reconstitute the 
said Justices and Vestry, or to abridge the powers herein con- 
ferred on them, as may be deemed expedient.” 


Justices of the Peace are commissioned in a General Commission 
of the Peace ky the Governor of Jamaica, the latest Commission 
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being dated 21st October, 1934, when twenty-four Justices of the 
Peace were appointed—nine for Georgetown ; four for West Bay ; 
one. for Boddentown ; one for Northside; one for Hast End; and 
eight for the Lesser Islands. 

There are twenty-seven Vestrymen who represent the various 
districts as follows :—Georgetown, five; Prospect, five; Bodden- 
town, five; East End, three; Northside, two; West Bay, three; 
Lesser Islands, four. : 


The election of Vestrymen is conducted biennially, and in 
August of the year under review a general election took place. 
The procedure at these elections is regulated by an Act of 1832 
which has remained, except for minor details, unaltered. This 
Act which must be one of the shortest in existence that deals 
with popular representation, reads as follows :— 


““ Upon requisition of the Custos, or Senior Magistrate, 
the Magistrates in the District shall call the people together, 
and proceed to elect Vestrymen to serve for two years: Five 
Vestrymen each shall be deemed a sufficient number for 
Georgetown, Prospect, and Boddentown, four for the Lesser 
Islands, three each for Hast End, and West Bay, and two 
for Northside. Five Magistrates and eight Vestrymen shall 
be considered a sufficient number to proceed with and transact 
any business which shall at any time be brought forward 
respecting the affairs of these islands. 

‘* For the due notification of a meeting of the Justices and 
Vestry, the constable shall henceforth be required to show 
the notice at each Justice’s and Vestryman’s house prior to 
putting it up at the usual place. 

‘Tt shall be considered a rule that whenever there be 
sufficient members present, all written excuses from absent 
members, shall be admitted through courtesy; but should 
there be an insufficient number present, then every member, 
not absolutely hindered, shall pay a fine of 20s. to be levied 
in default by warrant from the succeeding Grand Court.’’ 


The power of the Custos is now vested in the office of Com- 
missioner, who is at the same time Judge of the Grand Court. 
The duties of the Commissioner are regulated by Law 34 of 1898 
(section 2). 


TII.—POPULATION. 

The population of the Dependency is an increasing one. In 
1774, the whole population amounted to 176 souls. By 1802, 
when a Census was taken by a Special Commissioner sent by the 
then Governor of Jamaica, the figures showed 309 whites, 73 
coloured, six free blacks and 545 slaves, a total of 933. 

No further figures are obtainable until the first census proper 
in 1891. - 
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The statistics of births and deaths are as follows :— 
No. of Birth-rate No. of Death-rate 
Year. births. sper thousand. Infantile mortality. deaths. per thousand. 
ne 35 34 48 9 
33 67 67 12 
(not available) 
30 154 156 29 
28 52 55 9 


During the year under review there were 48 marriages which 
compares with preceding tables as follows :— 


Year. No. of marriages. Rate per thousand. 
40 8 


1930 ... 

1931 ... 40 7 
1932 ... 37 7 
1933 ... 32 6 
1934 ... 48 8 


The population of the islands is preponderantly British ; the néxt 
in numbers being nationals of the United States of America whose 
number, 53, includes a large proportion of Cayman Islanders who 
have naturalised themselves as American citizens. There were 26 
Greek subjects in the islands, reference to whom will be made later. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


During 1934, health returned to the normal and the death rate 
per thousand dropped once more to nine. No hurricanes were 
experienced during 1934 with the result that the gastro-intestinal 
disorders noted in last year’s Report as due to the after effects of 
the 1932 storm were no more than usual. 

Deaths totalled 55, of which 24 were of persons over 70 years of 
age. 

“There were 172 births, a rate of 28 per thousand. Of these nine 
died, giving an infantile mortality rate of 52 per mille. 

During the year under review there were no epidemics or out- 
breaks of any serious description. 

Typhoid fever—The number of cases reported and treated was 
15, 14 in Grand Cayman and one in Cayman Brac, which compares 
with 40 in 1933. 

Malaria.—No increase in the incidence of this disease was 
reported at Grand Cayman ; the dispenser at Cayman Brac however 
reported several cases in the eastern portion of Cayman Brac which 
were of a simple intermittent type. The Government Medical 
Officer in his Annual Report draws attention to the great risk run 
by the islanders in their failure to take elementary precautions to 
prevent the spread of this disease should it occur with any virulence. 

Bronchial disorders.—The Government Medical Officer writes :— 
“ An accurate determination of the incidence of these disorders is a 
matter of dead reckoning, as there may be hundreds suffering from 
bronchitis who may never receive or even require treatment. 
Situated as these islands are geographically, with nothing climatical 
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old tins, bottles and sea shells, chiefly of the conch, are thrown 
away regardlessly. In short, everything seems to have been done 
to encourage the breeding of mosquitoes. 

During the year an attempt was made to clean Georgetown, and 
the people responded so well that possibly if they persevere the 
plague of mosquitoes may diminish. It is an undeniable fact that, 
after the cleaning, the swarms of mosquitoes decreased to a very 
great extent. It is difficult, as conditions are at present, to do 
much more than take this first elementary step towards sanitation. 
There are no incinerators and the settlements could not afford a 
sanitary gang. Unfortunately the mosquito season coincides with 
the period when most of the men are away, and thorough cleaning 
cannot be undertaken, nor in the absence of legislation would it 
be possible to control the disposal of rubbish. There has been no 
survey made of the mosquitoes themselves but it is to be noted 
that probably as much as 90 per cent. are Aedes Aegypti. 

In certain areas, notably at West Bay, a movement to keep the 
immediate surroundings of the houses clear and to cultivate small 
flower gardens has been most successful. 

During 1934, apart from the cleaning of the town, a further step 
against the mosquito plague with its ever-present menace of fevers 
was taken by the exemption from customs duty of mosquito netting, 
Wire gauze, insecticides and quinine. 

The sanitary laws require modernization, dating as they do from 
1899. An amending law passed in 1912 for the Georgetown 
area called for the erection of surface earth closets, and provision 
was made for its extension to other areas. Advantage has not yet 
been taken of this provision. 

In a few of the more modern houses indoor closets have been 
constructed and these are controlled by cesspools. But the majority 
of the people are too poor to afford this improvement. Even 
Government House has only an outside surface closet. 

There is no hospital in the Dependency. Provision for medical 
attention is provided by the services of a Government Medical 
‘Officer, stationed in Grand Cayman, and a dispenser resident in 
Cayman Brac. 

The former enjoys private practice and is entitled to fees regu- 
lated by rules drawn up under Law 3 of 1901, which provided for 
the appointment. 

There are no certificated midwives, such services being rendered 
by volunteers who usually receive a small remuneration. 

In the 1933 Report, mention was made of a legacy from the late 
Miss Helen Lambert for the purposes of assisting towards the 
foundation of a hospital. The amount received was £383 8s., of 
which £160 was utilized to transform a building at Georgetown into 
what might be serviceable as a hospital; £147 8s. 38d. was spent in 
instruments and other equipment. The balance at the end of the 
year of £75 19s. 9d. has been placed on deposit in the Jamaica 
Government Savings Bank. The Dependency has not yet been 
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able to afford the cost of maintenance and in any case it is doubtful 
as to whether patients would agree to reside in a hospital away from 
their homes, for even in cases from outside settlements the 
sufferers are certain to have relatives at Georgetown with whom 
they would prefer to stay and where they would feel happier. 

During the census, particulars were taken of certain infirmities 
shown in the accompanying table :— 





Deaf and 
Leprosy. Insane. Deaf. Dumb. Blind. Dumb. Total. 

M.Fo M.F. M.F. M.F. M.P. M.-F. 
GrndCayman .. 2— 22 #33 4211 58 18 4 
Cayman Brac ..w — — 12 11 13 — 2 12 4 
Little Cayman... _ _ — 3 3 6 
Total wa 2— 304 4 4 24 810 1510 6 


The water supply of the Dependency leaves much to be desired. 
The people depend almost exclusively on rain which is caught 
from the iron roofs into cement cisterns or iron tanks. No 
statistics are available as to the number of these but at the end 
of the winter a shortage of water is experienced in most places, 
and the irregularity of the rain fall noted above is liable to cause 
serious inconvenience. During 1934, West Bay was particularly 
troubled in this manner and whilst Georgetown had a sufficiency 
of water West Bay had a very inadequate supply. During these 
periods of water shortage the poorer people are usually allowed 
a ration of water from their wealthier friends without cost. But 
frequently they have recourse to what is locally known as spring 
water. This spring water is obtained from unprotected wells and 
holes and after the first few draughts becomes brackish due 
probably to its being tidal. The incidence of typhoid and similar 
disorders might pessiblv be traced to the use of this water which 
is not protected. but there is no reliable evidence on which to 
base such a conclusion, nor are there any statistics available as 
to the trve incidence of typhoid or its relationship to rainfall. 

The & alty of creating a publie water supply is very great. 
Artesian wells might possibly find good fresh water, but this is 
doubrful as the nds seem to be large honey-combed coral banks 
with the sea infiltrating everywhere. To erect rain collecting 
cisterns on a large seale might solve the problem, but it would 
be diticwit te select sites at which the public could easily procure 
the Necessary Water, and agai a single collecting area might con- 
veivabiy be for a whole season without rainfall, A multiplicity 
of smad cisterns might solve the problem. 














V.—HOUSING. 


2 during 1954 to obtain some statistics relative to 





It was po 

os: conaltions. 
Since 1921, the numter of houses in the Dependency has in- 
creased from 1.060 to 1.246. 








aa 
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Average number of persons 
1911. 1921. 1934, per house, 1934, 
Grand Cayman ... 765 815 961 4:7 
Cayman Brac ... 254 226 267 4:8 
Little Cayman ... 29 19 18 4:0 
Total w+. 1,048 1,060 1,246 4-69 


During 1934, remarkable work was done at Cayman Brac in 
restoring the island to the pre-hurricane (November, 1932) con- 
dition. Houses of a superior type were erected by the more well- 
to-do and built further inland from the sea under the ‘‘ Bluff.’’ 
The poorer people were unwilling to leave the sea-shore and re- 
built their houses within a few yards of the water, unfortunately 
thus preserving a form of ribbon development along the coast 
which will successfully prevent any chance of Cayman Brac 
becoming attractive to visitors. 

This ribbon development is to be met with throughout the 
Dependency and in course of time the islands would be fringed 
with small houses. To prevent this a regional planning scheme 
was passed by the Assembly of Justices and Vestry in an effort 
to preserve the amenities of the strands and beaches not yet 
spoilt by the erection of a poor class of wooden house. This Law 
has not yet been finally approved on account of certain legal 
difficulties. 

It cannot be said that there is general overcrowding except in a 
few isolated places in Georgetown. 

Thatch roofs have almost disappeared save for outbuildings such 
as kitchens. The roofs were made of the leaves of the palmetto 
Thrinax argentea, and were real objects of art, and it is to be 
hoped that this craftsmanship will be preserved. Outwardly the 
appearance is not striking, but from the inside the intricate and 
regular weaving of the leaves present a view of good and beautiful 
workmanship. It is worth recording in connexion with the thatch- 
ing of roofs that this work was performed not for remuneration 
but as a communal work for which the reward was a fiesta, even 
the principal artisans receiving no payment. 

A few examples remain of a type of house which is claimed 
to be peculiar to the Cayman Islands. ‘These were often two- 
storeyed with shingle roofs to which there was no overhang and 
of which the slope was not very acute. The walls were made 
of puddled coral and sand, the coral having first been reduced 
to powder by burning. Sections are set up at a time between 
hardwood uprights and interlacing of small beams. | Windows 
were cut and having no glass were merely shuttered, either with 
jalousies or boards. 

Practically every house is owned by the family resident therein, 
only a few being rented. Rental varies, from £1 a month upwards. 

Lodging for working-class people is not expensive. Often young 
unmarried men come from the outlying areas to the larger centres 
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for casnal work. Their board and lodging costs from 6s. a week 
opwards, bit usnaily arrangements can be made to lodge with 
relatives. ; 

There are no bnilding societies in the Dependency ; but a strong 
family or communal feeling exists whereby persons of the poorer 
class desirous of erecting a new house can obtain labour and 
assistance free of charge. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


For @ short period (1864-1899) the islands were exploited for 
phosohates, deposits being worked cormmercially in each of the three 
islands. But the grade of the phosphates was low and the area of 
the deposits not of any extent. Since the closing down of these 
works there has been no mineral production and the Dependency 
relies entirely on the harvest of the sea and of the field. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculturally the islands are of a very promising character and 
are capable of producing practically every crop that grows within the 
tropic zone. The soil consists of marl and this, enriched by vege- 

ay as well as the mild phosphatic deposits, should have 
marle the islands of considerable agricultural value. The Cayman 
Islanders, however, are essentially fisher-folk and seamen, and the 
result is that the fields are not cultivated to the full extent of their 
possibilities, nor are they cared for to the amount required. It is 
the same with the fruit trees which are not cultivated but merely 
planted, A conspicuous feature of agricultural conditions is the 
complete indifference of the women- -folk who in other parts take 
their full share of the labour. Even among the negro population 
the women do not display any real interest in the fields. 

The principal field products are :—corn, guinea corn, sweet 
potatoes, yams, beans, cassava, pumpkins, melons, and plaintains, 
and the principal fruit trees are mango, banana, sapodilla, avocado 
pear, paw-paw, sweet and sour sops and the various citrus. It is 
to be noted that although sisal and Spanish sabre grows almost 
everywhere in the islands, pineapples are conspicuous by their 
ubsence. It is possible that this is due to superstitution as the 
people relate that they believe children were fatally poisoned some 
yeurs ago through eating pineapples imported from Central 
Americu. 

Most of the agricultural production is by individual workers who, 
asa rule, own the land they farm. There are, however, quite a few 
plantation owners who employ labour. 

Statistics are not available as to the quantity or wale of the crops 
which are wholly consumed locally. The islands, however, are not 
self-supporting, but import a certain amount of fresh fruits and 
vegetables annually. 
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Live Stock. 


At one time the islands maintained a considerable number of pigs, 
but these have disappeared as herds, only a few single ones being 
maintained in sties close to the houses. On the other hand cattle 
thrive especially in the areas covered by guinea grass. Some years 
ago considerable loss was caused by ticks introduced from Cuba. 
This was successfully combated by compulsory dipping and to-day 
the islands seem to be comparatively free from any disease caused 
by this pest. The number of cattle is estimated at about 1,200, 
most of which are of good stock, including Frisian, Jersey, Indian- 
Hungary, and a small polled breed. These cattle are generally 
owned in very small herds, only a few farmers having as many as 
a dozen. 

The pasture lands on Cayman Brac are, for the Dependency, 
remarkably fine. They are situated at the top of the scarp where 
the herds are watered through a system of cisterns and tanks, but 
some owners, unable to afford this luxury, have to drive their cattle 
down to water, a dangerous proceeding which frequently causes the 
death of animals through accidents and falls. 

There used to be an export trade of cattle to Cuba, but this seems 
to have disappeared for the time being. Indeed, cattle are im- 
ported from Swan Island, which, although not under the British 
Flag, is inhabited almost entirely by Caymanians. The price of 
cattle is on an average £5 to £6 a head for bulls, £6 for bullocks, 
and £5 to £7 for milch cows. During the year 1934 the number of 
cattle killéd in Georgetown market where statistics alone are avail- 
able was 109 and the price charged was 6d. per pound, which 
includes all parts of the beast and makes no distinction as to the 
choice of joint. 

A few goats are kept, and these are generally tethered near the 
houses. Sheep are entirely unknown to-day, although at one time 
they were a feature of the island. 

Poultry are kept by practically every householder and allowed to 
run indiscriminately about to find their food with the inevitable 
result that they tend to become small and scraggy. Only a few 
turkeys and ducks but no geese are kept. The price of a fowl 
varies from 9d. upwards, and the cost of eggs is from 1s. per dozen. 

An attempt has been made to cultivate hees but so far with no 
striking result. 


Fisheries. 


The fishing industry is divided into off-shore and high-seas fishing. 
Practically every male practises the first and disposes of his surplus 
fish without difficulty. The value of this industry is impossible to 
determine. The high-seas fishing consists chiefly of turtling and 
sharking. There are two types of turtling, one for hawksbill turtle 
and the other for green turtle. The former is mainly for the shell, 
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which during the year fluctuated in price from 8s. to 15s. per pound. 
The latter is for local consumption and for the American and 
European markets. The figures of this industry are as follows :—- 


Green Turtle. Hawksbill. 
Year. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
(head) £ (b.) £ 
1930 2,214 4,428 3,000 1,975 
1931 2,298 4,552 4,150 2,160 
1932 1,004 1,049* 619 306* 
1933 966 966 1,990 1,115 
1934 1,504 1,504 9,883 5,690 


* Grand Cayman only. 


The turtle are taken on the banks, shoals, and cays that lie off 
the Honduranean and Nicaraguan coasts. The seasons for their 
catching are from January to March, and July to September. 

The turtling industry is conducted on a basis that can be com- 
pared with co-operation as understood in the practice of modern 
co-operative societies. 

During the months of January and July the turtling fleet con- 
sisting of about 15 sailing schooners, sets out for the turtling 
grounds. A schooner usually carries ten men as a crew, including 
three officers. ‘When the work of catching the turtle begins, they 
divide into three ‘‘ gangs ’’’, an officer being in charge (or pilot) 
of each boat. Nets are used for taking the turtle. 

The men proceed in the evening to the shoals where the turtle 
sleep, set their nets and return to the ship. A turtle does not 
usually sleep in the same place each night so that the setting of 
the nets requires considerable knowledge of the habits and move- 
ments of the turtle. During the night turtles have to rise to the 
surface to breathe and it is then that they are caught in the nets, 
which are so constructed that breathing is possible and there is 
very little loss by drowning. Sharks, however, are often a real 
nuisance at this time and attack the enmeshed turtle. 

A usual catch is 25 head, but as many as 40 to 50 may be caught 
in a single night in this manner. 

During one season a schooner may catch from 150 to 200 turtle. 
In order to keep the turtle alive and healthy, kraals are constructed 
in the shallow waters of the cays, where they are fed with a 
seaweed, commonly known as turtle grass. 

The men are paid no wages, but they receive a share in the 
proceeds of the sale of the turtle. The price paid in the American 
markets during 1934, chiefly at Key West, Florida, was from 
5 to 7 cents per pound, the weight of a fully developed turtle 
varying from 100-200 lb. In addition to the actual price for the 
turtle buyers paid a flat rate of 2 cents per lb. as freight but it 
is only the larger schooners which make the trip across to the 
United States. 

During the year under review this trade with Key West was 
reduced considerably. Attention was turned more to the Jamaican 
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and European market where the price ranged from £2 to £4 per 
head, but these markets require small quantities only and there 
is considerable loss in the turtle owing to the length of the voyage 
to Great Britain. 

The initial expenses including cost of nets, gear, buoys, &c., 
are borne by the owners of the vessels. The crew work voluntarily 
in making the ship ready for sea and in knitting the nets, the 
owners supplying food during this time. From the gross pro- 
ceeds of the sale of a catch the Customs duties at Nicaragua of 
50 cents a head are deducted. The balance is divided equally, 
one half to the crew and the other to the owner. From the crew’s 
portion is again deducted the cost of the stores carried which 
averages from £15 to £20. The remainder is then divided into 
equal shares. The officers, however, receive out of the ship’s or 
owners’ portion what is known as “‘ extras ’’, that is three-quarters 
share to the Captain, one-half to the Ist mate and one-quarter 
to the 2nd mate. So that on the termination of a good trip an 
ordinary sailor may realize for his labours from £25 to £30, and 
an officer from £40 to £50. The port expenses of the ship are 
paid by the owners. 

Sharking is a comparatively new industry and is carried on 
chiefly by the people of West Bay who proceed on somewhat 
similar lines to the turtlers. The sharks are caught off the same 
cays but there are not yet sufficient data available or sufficient 
knowledge of the movements of the fish to record any statistics 
of value. 

To-day there are practically no local industries except that of 
thatch rope and a certain amount of hat weaving. Formerly a 
canning industry existed at Georgetown but this has long since 
disappeared. The thatch rope industry is carried out by the men 
and women-folk in their own homes and in their own time and 
at their own inclination. The importance of the industry to the 
islanders can be gauged from the quantity of rope exported. The 
accompanying table shows the fluctuations of the thatch rope 
industry. 


Fathoms in Arerage cost 
2 


Year. 1,000’s. Value. per 1,000 fathoms. 
£ 3. 

1930 1,610 2,014 25 

1931 1,626 1,626 20 

1932 1,525 1,534 20 

1933 1,412 1,163 18 

1934 : 1,374 1,374 20 


Thatch rope is made from the palmetto Thrinaz.argentea. It 
is not cultivated but is to be found growing everywhere in the 
islands. The manufacture of the rope is carried on by the poorer 
classes, principally in the districts of West Bay and East End. 
It is chiefly the women-folk who turn their hands to this industry 
for their livelihood. 
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The rope is shipped almost entirely to Jamaica where a: curious 
trade-custom is still preserved. The vessel taking the rope receives 
no freight but is credited with 20 per cent. of the value received. 
This 20 per cent. is shared in various proportions between the owner 
and the master and crew. At the same time the practice is not 
only to sell rope to larger merchants in Kingston but also to peddle 
it around the coast, thereby competing with their principal clients, 
the distributing agents in Kingston. The survival of this antiquated 
method of doing business prevents any reasonable chance of thatch 
rope obtaining a better market. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


Imports in 1934 were valued at £23,145, being £8,605 less than 
in 1933. The decrease was due rather to lower prices than to reduc- 
tion in quantity. Exports were valued at £13,315, showing an in- 
crease of £4,767, as compared with 1933. Re-exports are included, 
being valued at £407, as compared with £3,421 in 1933. 

Trade is maintained principally with the United Kingdom, 
Jamaica, and the United States of America, and the percentages for 
the past five years are as follows :— 


1929. 1930. 1981. 1933. 1934, 





United Kingdom ... 8-01 15°85 14-04 
Jamaica ... “3 23-07 41-11 36-00 
United States 52-28 34°74 29-55 
United Kingdom ... 2-00 3-78 2-23 
Jamaica 65-13 51-87 45-34 73°33 72-65 





Jnited States ie ve 29°50 35-37 40-35 21-53 16-95 

Imports from Empire sources for the year 1934 amounted to 
52-50 per cent. of the total imports, as compared with 57-66 per 
cent. in 1933. 

The total value of domestic exports amounted to £12,908, a figure 
surprisingly satisfactory in view of the general world depression. 
This total has not been surpassed since 1928, and is actually 151 per 
cent. increase over the previous year. There was a 50 per cent. 
increase in the shipment of live turtles ; tortoise shell increased from 
1,900 Ib. to 9,900 lb. ; shark skins rose in value from £425 to £1,663, 
being 55 cwt. as against 14 in 1933. However, the prices received 
did not show much variation. 

The following tables show the direction of the import trade and 
the distribution of the exports during the years 1929 to 1933. 


Imports. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1923. 1934. 
£ £ £ £ £. 
United Kingdom ... +. 8,002 4,418 2,816 5,035 . 3,250 
Other British Possessions 15,617 11,858 8,419 13,274 8,687 
United States 33% vee 21,126 19,896 18,373 11,030 6,841 


Other Countries... se 2,985 5,590 5,532 2,411 4,367 








42,710 41,762 35,140 31,750 23,145, 








ie 
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Exports (Domestic). 
1929. 1930. 1981. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom... ... 600 522 200 194 308 


Other British Possessions 8,027 5,940 4,724 3,761 10,343 
United States... «» 38,646 4,050 4,021 1,104 2,257 
Other Countries ... ass 51 938 1,018 68 — 





12,324 11,450 9,963 5,127 12,908 





Re-Rxports. 
1929. 1930. 1981. 1933. 1934. 
& & £ £ £ 
Jamaica... ove we 65 250 12 1,211 312 
Other Countries ... eo 349 260 386 95 
United States ww _— - 1,824 _ 
65 599 272 3,421 407 





During 1934, a Chamber of Commerce for the Cayman Islands was 
formed at Georgetown and most of the leading merchants became 
members. 

A German firm of Bremen sent an emissary to the Dependency in 
July. The intentions are, once the question of exchange has been 
settled, to purchase island produce, such as shark skins and turtle, 
and also to investigate the possibilities of the sponge industry and 
to explore the possibility of making Grand Cayman the entrepét of a 
central Caribbean sponge factory. 


VITI.—_ WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


There is comparatively little employment for unskilled labour 
either by Government or other employers. The principal work is 
that of cleaning roads for which the usual daily rate is 8s. Agricul- 
tural labour is employed by some of the larger land owners but is of 
& temporary nature, permanent labour being practically unknown. 
Such labour is paid at the rate of 3s. a day. Boys are employed to 
herd the cattle and receive from 6s. to 8s. a month, together with 
food. Other casual labour is employed on the water-front and 
receives 6d. per hour. 

There are no regulations as to the number of hours, but in 
Government employ these are limited to eight. 

Skilled labour works as a rule by contract. Shipwrights, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, etc., command a wage from 8s. to 
1s. a day. 

The seple food is wheaten flour and corn meal, both imported. 
It is difficult to estimate the value of the wages earned in terms of 
bread loaves as the people are usually their own bakers and the 
loaves are of irregular size and weight. There is a bakery at George- 
town, but this only serves the more well-to-do classes. 

One of the most interesting features of wage-earning in the 
Dependency is that in vogue on the turtling vessels referred to in a 
Previous chapter. 
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The cost of living for officials does not vary much whether the 
officer lives at Georgetown or elsewhere. In either case the cost 
is low compared with elsewhere in the West Indies. The majority 
of Government officials belong to local families and therefore have 
access without cost to the produce of the orchards and fields. A 
stranger would probably require at least £60 per annum and a 
married man about £100. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education throughout the Dependency is free and compulsory. 
The school age is from 7 to 14 for both sexes and is confined to 
elementary subjects. There are no secondary or technical schools 
or institutions for higher education. Control of education is vested 
in a Board appointed annually. This Board functions under Law 5 
of 1920 by which there was placed at its disposal annually a sum 
of £1,500, details of expenditure being left entirely in the hands 
of the Board, and surplus balances, if any, remaining at its disposal. 

Since 1930 expenditure has been annually as follows :— 


Year. Expenditure. No. of Children 
£ on school rolls. 

1930 oe oe 1,682 7 7 909 

1931 oe ee 1,492 19 11 916 

1932 one one 1,429 9 10 887 

1933 soe eve 1,308 16 4 870 

1934 1,563 17 8 824 


The number of children on the roll during the year was 824 
whose education was provided in 13 schools, four of which were at 
Cayman Brac. There is no school at Little Cayman where only 
two children of school age are to be found. At the same time 
there are seven private schools with an attendance of 82 pupils. 
There are 22 teachers, a number that includes pupil teachers. 
Teachers are appointed by the Board and are generally in possession 
of some teaching certificate. Public opinion has for some years 
expressed itself as being dissatisfied with the whole system of 
education as it is claimed that the results have not yet reached the 
expectations of 1920, so that the whole matter of education will 
have to come under review at no distant date. An amending Law 
was passed during 1934 by the Assembly of Justices and Vestry 
towards this end. It enlarged the Board of Education so as to 
include representatives from all districts, thereby making it possible 
to convene local committees which would be familiar with the 
conditions peculiar to their area. At the same time owing to the 
decline of the revenue specifically earmarked for education the 
amount of the annual grant will no longer remain fixed at £1,500, 
but will be subject to the requirements of the Board of Education 
annually submitted to and approved by the Assembly of Justices 
and Vestry. 

The system of awarding scholarships to enable young men to 
learn the profession of teaching in Jamaica was discontinued during 
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the year as there was a sufficiency of teachers and there were no 
prospects of any vacancy occurring within a reasonable period. 

The standard of teaching is based on the pupil teachers’ examina- 
tion of Jamaica, of which there are three grades. In 1934, 48 
students sat for this examination. Of these eleven passed the 
first grade, six the second, and one the third; but it is obviously 
not a high standard. 

It is to be observed that education is both free and compulsory. 
The census revealed, however, that there were 1,102 children of 
school age of whom only 82 per cent. were on the rolls of both 
private and public schools. 

No provision is made for the maintenance of orphanages or 
for any sick and aged people. The Justices and Vestry grant a 
small sum towards the maintenance of paupers, which is distributed 
on the advice of the local Justices to deserving cases for the pro- 
vision of small luxuries such as sugar, coffee, flour and tobacco. 
During the year there were 59 people on this pauper list. 


The system has not proved satisfactory, and it has been decided 
to modify the manner in which this relief is granted. Instead of 
cash payments there will be distribution of the ordinary require- 
ments such as flour, sugar, coffee, and tobacco. The Assembly 
included on the free list goods imported for distribution to the poor 
and the distribution itself is being entrusted to a newly formed 
Friendly Society composed of ladies in the various districts. It is 
hoped that this measure will ensure a larger and more regular 
distribution of necessities, the visiting of the poor, and at the same 
time provide an outlet for the naturally charitable inclinations 
of the women. 


Throughout 1934, conditions of general poverty obtained every- 
where in the Dependency. The aged people who depended on 
remittances from their sons abroad were left without that aid. 
Young mothers with families likewise dependent on money from 
outside were equally stranded. At the same time the fall in value 
of thatch rope affected directly the poorer classes, who have found 
themselves more and more involved in a variety of the ‘‘ truck 
system ’’ which enforces payment in kind in exchange for produce 
that is not readily marketable. 


The smallness of the community and the close relationship of 
most people with one another tend naturally to the encouragement 
of mutual recreation. Concerts are frequently arranged for various 
charitable purposes and are well patronized. At the same time 
there is in Georgetown a tennis club, and there are cricket clubs 
at the capital and at West Bay. 


A subscription library has existed at Georgetown and has re- 
ceived an annual grant since 1920 of £40. It has increasingly 
been less patronized; but at West Bay where a public reading 
room was started locally in 1934 there has been considerable in- 
terest taken by the public and the room itself is generally full 
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in the evening. This small library is supported entirely by volun- 
tary efforts. 

A Boy Scouts Association was formed in November, 1934, with 
the Commissioner of the Dependency as President. The first 
troop of scouts was raised at Georgetown and the movement 
promises to spread. 

During the year, there was formed with headquarters at George- 
town a Cayman Islands Yacht and Sailing Club. This Club is 
the nucleus from which in the future there will evolve two branches, 
pleasure sailing and commercial sailing. The Club was enthu- 
siastically supported and includes members of both sexes. During 
the year the Club fostered the idea of holding an annual Regatta 
which had met with general approbation at a meeting of the 
public. It was arranged that the first Regatta should be held in 
January, 1935, under the auspices of the Club which receives the 
patronage of His Excellency the Governor and most of His 
Excellency’s predecessors. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


In Grand Cayman a motorable road runs from North West point 
to Boddentown, a distance of about 20 miles. At Georgetown 
this road bifurcates, one branch continuing inland as far as Red 
Bay and the other one following the coast line closely to the 
same point. In the settlements of West Bay and Georgetown 
there are a few streets that follow no considered plan. There are 
also sections of road connecting the main artery with the North 
Sound both at Georgetown and West Bay, which during the year 
were widened and repaired. Bridle paths connect the other dis- 
tricts one with the other. In Cayman Brac during the year the 
new road from West End to Creek was improved and is now a 
good motorable highway. In Little Cayman there are no roads, 
only paths, as there is no need for any public communication 
other than connexion between houses of members of the same 
family. 

Communications cannot be said to be good. The roads are 
narrow and follow no direct line. Indeed in the past the autho- 
rities have met considerable opposition in getting permission to 
construct even the merest track. 

The cost of maintenance and construction of these roads is 
inordinately high. The new road in Cayman Brac begun and 
almost completed in 1933 was finished at a cost of £1,848 which 
works out at £168 per mile. Maintenance costs in Grand Cayman 
have been during the past five years as follows :— 


Year. Miles open. Cost. Average per mile 
£ & 

1930 30 296 10 

1931 30 653 22 

1932 30 158 5 

1933 33 473 14 


1934 33 406 13 
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Owing to the hurricane of November, 1932, most of the roads 
suffered considerable damage and the repairs to them were paid out 
of the Hurricane Relief Funds, a course justifiable in providing 
work to many who had been thrown out of employment. 

The first motor-car introduced into these islands was in 1914. 
The following are the returns of motor vehicles in use during the 
past four years :— 


Year. No. of No. of No. of 
motor-cars. lorries. motor -cycles. 
1931 56 4 2 
1932 51 4 2 
1933 43 7 ; — 
1934 41 7 2 


Motor-cars pay an annual tax of £4; motor-trucks, £6; motor 
cycles with side-car, £1 10s. ; without side-car, £1. 

A considerable amount of intercommunication is by the sea in 
cat-boats and other small craft. No particulars are available. 

A few pack horses, mules, and donkeys still survive and are taxed. 

There is no telegraph service, but a small telephone system is 
operated by Government between Georgetown, Boddentown and 
West Bay, with its central exchange at Georgetown. Instruments 
are not provided privately to the public, but the latter has access to 
those in the public buildings. A small charge is made, viz., 6d. 
per message and 3d. to 1s. 6d. for delivery, according to distance. 

There is no telegraphic communication from Grand Cayman either 
by cable or wireless with the rest of the world. The need for such 
facilities is obvious in the modern world and it is hoped that with 
the assistance of a public subscription started during the year under 
review the Government may be able to establish in the near future 
a wireless station. 

The postal service has been maintained since the year 1890. 
There are post offices in every district, with daily deliveries in 
Georgetown, and a service three times per week elsewhere. 

External services are maintained by mail subsidy with Jamaica 
once in every 17 days in either direction and with Cuba and the 


- United States about nine times a year. Use is made of schooners 


whenever possible. Communication between Cayman Brac and 
Grand Cayman depends on the Jamaican service. 

The volume of postal business carried in 1934 is estimated as 
follows :— 


Inward. 
Letters and Newspapers. Books, Parcels, Total. 
postcards. circulars. 
23,000 4,000 9,000 1,845 37,845 
Outward. 
Lettersand Newspapers. Books, Parcels. Total. 
postcards. circulars. 


22,000 200 = 250 22,450 
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The contract for a subsidized mail service was renewed in 
February, 1932, for five years, and is to the amount of £600 of 
which the Dependency pays half. 

A comparative table of revenue and expenditure of the postal 
department during the past five years is as follows :— 


Year. Expenditure. Revenue. 
£ £ 
1930 ses oes ate 760 956 
1931 ae sed es 798 722 
1932 cee ae aes 1,182 3,529 
1933 oe ee 386 791 2,238 
1934 one eee aes 741 1,067 


The large increase in revenue during 1932-1934 was due to a new 
series of stamps, issued to commemorate the centenary of the 
Assembly of Justices and Vestry. 

Georgetown is a port of registry for shipping and had on its 
register at the beginning of the year 51 sailing and 14 motor vessels, 
of a total tonnage of 5,087 (gross). 

During the year five ships of a total tonnage of 185 were added, 
and three of a total tonnage of 286 removed, and at the end of the 
year there were 67 ships of a total tonnage of 4,956 on the register. 

During the year the arrivals and departures of vessels were as 
follows :— 





Arrivals, Departures. 
Sail and Sail and 

Nationality. Motor. Steam. Total. Motor. Steam. Total. 
British aa 172 1 173 184 1 185 
Colombian ... 3 — 3 3 _ 3 
Honduranian 3 _ 8 3 = 3 
American ... 3 _ 3 4 — 4 

Total... 181 1 182 194 1 195 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


The currency and weights and measures are the same as those that 
obtain in Great Britain. Popular practice and the close connexion 
with the United States of America allows use to be made of the 
smaller denominations of United States currency, but these are not 
accepted in Government offices. 

The total amount of currency in circulation is estimated to be 
approximately £3,000, but it is difficult to arrive at any approach 
to accuracy. 

There are no banks in the Dependency, but a Post Office Savings 
Bank was established in 1908. Interest is paid at the rate of 2} per 
cent. and depositors are allowed to deposit up to a maximum of 
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£400, and not more than £200 in any one year. Statistics of the 
Bank are as follows :— 


Amount of Amount of Amount of 

No. of deposit at deposit withdrawal 

Year. Depositors. beginning during the during the 
of year. year. year. 

£8 d £ os. d. £ os. d. 

1930 60 1,740 2 7 1,183 3 10 874 9 11 

1931 67 2,092 10 9 1,124 1 3 1,485 14 11 

1932 64 1,772 9 8 1,238 17 6 1,003 12 9 

1933 68 2,055 7 2 1,226 15 5 1,344 1 10 

1934 78 1,993 8 7 922 3 11 922 5 9 


During the year a branch of the Bank was opened at Cayman 
Brac where, at the end of the year, there were 38 depositors who 
had deposited £64 10s, and withdrawn £17 6s. 

Against the total deposit of £2,042 4s. 8d., the balance due to 
depositors at the end of the year, the Savings Bank had invested, 
through the Crown Agents for the Colonies in recognized funds, 
£1,828 2s. 3d. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


In Grand Cayman, no fresh work was undertaken by the De- 
partment whose activities were confined to maintenance and. 
ordinary repairs. But the grounds of Government House, some 
five acres in extent, were for the first time thoroughly cleaned and 
cleared, the bush being completely cut away. A flower garden was 
started and Bahamas grass planted over about one-third of the area. 
At the end of the year Government House was being repainted 
and to a certain extent repaired, but the ground floor is so full of 
white ants and dry rot that it is doubtful whether the building is 
worth preserving. 

In Cayman Brac a good office was built to replace the one de- 
stroyed in the storm. It was erected at Stake Bay, and consists of 
a Post Office, Custom House and Collector’s Office, and has accom- 
modation on an upper storey for the Commissioner when visiting the 
island. Rain is collected from the roof in a tank which will provide 
an additional source for water in the time of need. 

The Department consists of a Foreman of Works in Grand Cay- 
man and in Cayman Brac. The only labour is casual, which is 
remunerated at the rate of 8s. per diem. 


XIII. JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


The Law in force in the Dependency is the common law of 
England as it existed at the time of the enactment of the Imperial 
Act of the Government of the Cayman Islands dated 22nd June, 
1863. Since then various acts have been passed under the Con- 
stitution referred to in Chapter II both in Jamaica and in the 
Dependency. 
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The principal court is the Grand Court constituted by the 
Jamaica Legislature, Chap. 18 of 1894. This Court is a part of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature of Jamaica and is presided over 
by a Judge, who is also the Commissioner. It sits twice a year, 
in June and December. There are Petty Courts, over which the 
Justices preside in the various districts whenever occasion arises. 

The following statistics show the number of criminal offences 
before the Courts of the Dependency oaee the year :— 


Persons charged by police or otherwise 72 

_ 72 
Convicted summarily 63 
Acquitted summarily... 7 
Committed to Grand Court 2 

_ 72 
Convicted by Grand Court 2 


Justices of the Peace are appointed in a General Commission of 
the Peace and give their services voluntarily. 

. The Police Force consists of one Inspector and six constables 
stationed in the various districts. In each district there is a lock-up, 
and at Georgetown a general prison for offenders to serve sentences. 
It has been the practice to send to Jamaica, convicts sentenced to 
more than six months’ imprisonment. The prison in Georgetown 
is an old building and provides accommodation in three cells. There 
is no special provision for juvenile offenders, but Magistrates have 
always exercised their discretionary powers in their case. In a 
similar way time is usually allowed for the payment of fines and 
use is made of the probation system. 

The health of prisoners was uniformly good throughout the year. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following is a list of the more important legislation enacted 
during the year. 

Law 8: ‘‘ The Regulation of Immigration Law, 1984’ to 
enable the Government to restrict and control immigration. 

Law 4: ‘‘ The Importation of Animals Law, 1984" to enable 
the Government to restrict and control the importation of 
animals. 

Law 6: ‘‘ The Tariff Law, 1934’’. This Liaw embodies the 
previous Tariff Laws and incorporates the principle of Im- 
perial preference by increasing duties on certain foreign 
goods and enlarging the free list. 

Law 7: ‘‘ The Electric Lighting Law, 1934’, controls and 
regulates the public supply of electricity. 

Law 8: ‘‘ The Boy Scouts Association Law, 1934 ’’, protects 
the privileges of the Boy Scout Movement. 

Law 9: ‘‘ The Education (Amendment) Law, 1934” 
larges the Board of Education and restores to the J utioee 
and Vestry the control over the finances of Education. 
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Law 10: ‘‘ The Spirit Licence (Amendment) Law, 1934’’, 
permits occasional and hotel licences. 

Law 11: ‘‘ The Regional Planning Law, 1934’’, prevents 
ribbon development along the coasts and preserves the 
amenities of the country side. This Law has not yet been 
approved and is not in force. 


'V.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


A comparative statement of revenue and expenditure in tabulated 
form is as follows :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 

£ 8s. da. £8 d. 
1930 5 aes Ue 6466 4 9 6,228 4 7 
1931. ae ie 6,209 19 11 7,290 1 6 
1932 33% abn a9 8,141 1 4 6,547 14 9 
19383)... recs cee 7,298 11 3 6,538 13 2 
1934... ee ese 5,695 9 5 6,994 18 5 
Average ... se se 6,762 5 4 6,719 18 5 


There is no public debt, but provision has been made for a 
loan of £3,660 at 34 per cent. from the Jamaica Government 
in connexion with financing the repairs to roads and buildings 
damaged in the hurricane of 1932. In November, 1933, the 
Jamaica Legislature had agreed to waive interest for five years. 
The loan was accepted in 1934 and by the 1935 Estimates (Appro- 
priation Law 5 of 1934) provision was made for a sinking fund. 

The Dependency has no assets, the only investments being those 
of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Taxation. 


Customs Tariff—The general ad valorem duty is 12} per cent., 
and there is a preferential rate to certain goods imported from the 
British Empire, as follows :— 


Preferential General 
Article. Tariff. Tariff. 

Aerated Waters, ad valorem ... 124 per cent. 20 per cent. 
Ale and Beer, and other malt liquors, Cider 1s. 6d. 3s. 

and Perry, per gal. 
Bay Rum and Bay water, per gal... ee 6s. 12s. 
Butter and Margarine, ad valorem... ... 124 per cent. 20 per cent. 
Carriages and Bicycles, 3 es ae 124 Fr 20 ‘ 
Cement, » see we (124 a 20 i 
Hardware wi dee 3 As 124, 
Perfumery, a _ we 124 ” 20 * 
Roofing Iron, 124 rh 20 o 
Spirits, namely Alcohol, Brandy, Gin, Rum, 9s. 18s. 

Whisky and other potable spirits, per gal. 
Spirits, Methylated, and other non-potable 4d. 6d. 

spirits, per gal. 
Tea, ad valorem ... sve ... 12% percent. 20 per cent. 
Tobacco, leaf and plug, per Ib.. bye te 3d. 4d. 
Tobacco, cigarettes, per thousand aes tee 4s. 5s. 
Tobacco, cigars, ad valorem... are .. 10 percent. 124 per cent. 


Wines and Cordials, per gal. ... ste ake 3s. 8s. 
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There is also a Free list consisting chiefly of goods for Govern- 
mert. printed matter, manures, fertilisers, insecticides. 
Taxes, personal and on property are as follows :-— 


(rm each animal-drawn vehicle used on a public road 

On each dog - 

On each head of neat cattle, ‘horse- kind, mules and asses, 
regardless of age : 010 

On each vessel owned wholly or in 1 part by persons resi- 
dent in the Dependency for each and every ton as 


ooh 
oof 


8. 
6 
1 






On each b 

On each bout or canoe in use not belonging to or on n board 
@ registered vessel 

On each motor-cycle oe 

On each motor-cycle with sidecar ae 

On each motor-car 

On each truck . 

On each firearm, 28., revolvers, 10s. 

Versonal tax... 08 0 

Liquor licences, fines of ‘court, “and drivers’ “licences comprise 
other heads of internal revenue. 

Warchouse rents are charged on merchandise which is deposited 
in bond. 

SmualJl fees, including cemetery fees, fees of court and fees of 
markets and pounds are collectable under the head ‘‘ Payments 
for Specific Services ”’ 

The following table shows the yield each year during the last 
five years. 


OReERO 
e 
coscor 
ocoooo 





1930. 1981. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Customs, Import dutics vee 4,472 4,288 3,704 4,348 3,208 
‘Taxes, personal, ete. —... rer ey | 3} 585 515 342 455 
Liquor licences oe ae 28 28 28 28 29 
Fines of courts... So eae 28 24 18 15 18 
Car Drivers’ licences... ove 27 28 28 23 25 
Warehouse rents ove ve 232 222 201 219 154 
Payments for specific services 39 45 31 35 23 


During the year under review the 1932 Hurricane Relief Funds 
were wound up, and a statement of the expenditure and receipts 
is as follows :— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
£ 8d £ 8. d. 
Gleaner Fund, Jamaica 2,017 3 4 Stores and material... 1,906 4 8 
Gift from Imperial 1,000 0 0 Medical Supplies ... 164 5 4 
Government. Aeroplane services ... 419 0 
Gift from Jamaican 1,000 0 0 Relief and relief works 5,858 5 9 
Government. Wireless Fund ove 23 810 
Loan from Jamaican 3,660 0 0 
Government. 
Other receipts ile 280 0 3 


£7,957 3 7 £7,957 3 7 
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XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. A. W. Cardinall was appointed Commissioner in January and 
arrived in the Dependency on 14th February, when he assumed 
duty. 


On 16th May the Motor Vessel Lady Slater was launched. She 
is the largest vessel of this type yet built in Grand Cayman. She 
measures 273 tons gross and 145 tons net. It is particularly note- 
worthy that she was the first vessel in the islands to have been 
launched from a slip-way, all previous vessels having been rolled on 
their sides to the sea. 


On 8rd August, the Cuban Government Naval Training Ship 
Patria visited Grand Cayman with Dr. José Carlos Millas, Director 
of the Cuban National Observatory, and Senor Oscar Contreras, 
Chief of the engineering staff attached to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, who came on a mission in connection with the question of 
establishing a meteorological wireless station at Georgetown. The 
result of their visit was not known at the end of the year. 


A slight earthquake shock was felt in Cayman Brac during May. 


An incident of a most unusual character is to be recorded as hav- 
ing occurred during the year under review. On 7th November, 
1933, a party of men, women and children were sighted near the 
east end of Little Cayman on a part of the island completely cut off 
from all means of communication with the inhabitants, except by 
water. The majority of these people were children, and it was at 
first believed that they had been shipwrecked, but later discovered 
that they were Greek subjects who alleged that they had been 
marooned by a vessel from Belize. The unfortunate people were in 
a terrible state. They were without water or food and practically 
without clothes. The inhabitants of Little Cayman, as soon as the 
news was brought to them, sent out canoes and fetched the people 
into the settlement at South Town where they clothed and fed them 
until the arrival of the Motor Ship Cimboco on her regular run 
from Kingston to Grand Cayman, when they were removed to 
Georgetown. Here they were looked after by the Government aided 
by public charity while their story was being investigated. 


It transpired that the people were of Greek nationality born at 
Corfu, but were possibly of gipsy extraction. They had wandered 
across Europe to South America and eventually landed in San 
Domingo whence they appear to have reached British Honduras. 
Here they were not welcome and they were ordered to be deported. 
Arrangements were made for them to proceed to Cuka, via Grand 
Cayman, but they were abandoned and set ashore on Little Cayman. 


In March, after arrangements had been completed with visas and 
other permits, these people were shipped to Haiti, but the local 
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authorities returned them to Grand Cayman. Eventually in 
September arrangements were successfully made to send them to 
South America where they had relatives and where they were 
received by the authorities. 


The cost of the incident to the Dependency amounted to 
£269 9s. 8d. of which the Greek Government refunded 
£218 9s. 3d., the total amount of a claim submitted in March, after 
which date the Greeks had established communication with friends 
and relatives who remitted from time to time small sums sufficient 
to ensure their maintenance. 
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Bibliography. 
A. Official or semi-official publications. 
Name. Author. Publisher. Date. Price. 
s..d. 
The Caymanian... — In Jamaica 1/4/1908 2 
Handbook of the | G.S. 8. Hirst Gleaner Co., 1908-9 ... 1 6 
Cayman Islands. Jamaica. 
CaymanIslands _ — Occasional 2 
Gazette. 1910-1913 
only, 
Blue Book of the - — — _ 
Cayman Islands. 
B.—Descriptive publications. 
Brief and Perfect | IS. London 1665 
Journal of the late 
p i and 
success of the Eng- 
lish Army in the 
WL 
The Buccaneers of | John Amsterdam 1678 
America. Esquemeling. 
History of the Pirates | C. Johnson London 1724 
History of Jamaica* | Long «| London «| 1774 
History of the | G.S.S. Hirst . Benjamin Mfg. | 1910 6 0 
Cayman Islands. Co. Jamaica. 
Cayman Islands B.D. Armstrong | Junior Philatelic | 1911 20 
Society. 
Birds of the Cayman | P. R. Lowe Ibis 1911 8 0 
Islands. 
Natural History of | T. M.S. English | Handbook of | 1912 _ 
Grand Cayman Jamaica, 1912. 
Life and Adventure | “Vaquero” ... | Bale & Danielson, | 1914 7 6 
in the West Indies. London. 
Cayman Islands F. J. Melville... | S.Gibbons ... | 1914... 6 
The Voyages of | V. T. Harlow | Camden Mis. | 1993 Spl Les 
Captain William edited. eellany Vol. 
Jackson. XIII. j 
G. A. Matley ... | Reprint from | 1926 _~ 


Geology of Cayman 
Islands. 








Qtr. Journal of 
Geological 
Society. 











*3 Vols. Book 1, Chapter XII give a detailed account of the Cayman Islands. 
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Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
ental Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] ls. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 
MALTA. 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. [Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (33. 1ld.). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.} 48. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference}. [Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. : [Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3629.] 38. (3s. 3d.). 
KENYA. 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (38. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenva. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.1 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


[Cmd. 4235.] 1s. 6d. (18. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
{Cmd. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. [Colonia] No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE, 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission. March, 1933. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report. of Commission. 
[Cmd. 4114.] 2s, 6d. (28. 9d.). 
MALAYA. 


Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276.] le. (ls. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] le. 3d. (18. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financia] Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Cmd. 4034.] 48. 6d. (48. 10¢.). 
WEST INDIES. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1s. Id.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 


ward Islands. {Colonial No. 79.] 2s. (2s. 2¢.), 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 


Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.] 48. Gd. (48. 10d.). 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 


{Cmd. 3938.] Ie. (1s. 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on Financial Mission, 


October, 1931. [Cmd. 3996.] 2s. (2s, 2d.). 
PALESTINE. 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, C.1.E., 1930. {Cmd. 3686.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. [Cmd. 3687.] 2s. (28. 3d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
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Map. 


I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The territory comprising the Colony and Protectorate of Sierra 
Leone is about the size of Ireland (27,925 square miles) and lies 
between the 6° 55’ and 10° 00’ parallels of north latitude and the 
10° 16’ and 13° 18’ meridians of west longitude. The portions 
administered strictly as Colony are the Sierra Leone Peninsula, 
Tasso Island, the Banana Islands, York Island, and the township 
of Bonthe on Sherbro Island.- The total area amounts to some 
256 square miles. 

Freetown, the capital, is situated at the northern extremity of 
the Peninsula on a fine natural harbour. which affords good anchor- 
ages close to the shore for the largest ships. The greater portion 

‘of the Peninsula is mountainous and well wooded, the conical 
peaks, of which the highest is Ficket Hill (2,912 feet), being 
visible for great distances at certain seasons of the year. 

The Protectorate (27,669 square miles) is well watered by @ 
network of rivers and streams, the general direction of flow being 
from north-east to south-west. Most of the rivers have wide 
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estuaries; and, although none of them is navigable for ocean- 
going steamers, several of them provide useful waterways for 
lesser craft, particularly during the wet season. 


If the mountainous peninsula be excepted, the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate as a whole may be described generally as being flat and 
low-lying in the south and west and broken and elevated in the 
north and east, where altitudes of over 6,000 feet have been re- 
corded in the Loma and Tingi mountains. The nature of the 
vegetation varies considerably. South of the 8° 30’ parallel of north 
latitude dense bush country (originally tropical forest) is as a 
rule encountered ; but this gives place as one travels northwards 
to mere open or “‘ orchard bush ’’ country. 


Climate. 


The seasons may be divided into wet and dry, the former com- 
mencing in May and lasting until October. The rains are as a 
rule ushered in during the latter part of March and April by a 
series of tornadoes. Similar phenomena, though as a rule of a 
less violent nature, are experienced towards the end of the wet 
season. The dry north-easterly ‘‘ Harmattan’’ wind usually 
blows at intervals during the December—February period, 
visibility being thereby greatly restricted owing to the fine dust 
which it is believed the Harmattan carries down with it from 
the Sahara. During this period hot days and cool nights are 
the rule. 


The shade temperature at Freetown varies during the year from 
about 65° to 95° Fahrenheit. The average minimum and maximum 
may be placed at 74° and 87° respectively. 


The average annual rainfall at Freetown over a forty-year period 
amounted to 152 inches. This figure is based on observations 
made at Tower Hill at a point some 200 feet above sea-level. 
July and August are as a rule the wettest months. 


History. 

Sierra Leone, which has been known to voyagers and historians 
for many centuries, first became a British settlement in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. The settlement was established, 
at the instance of a Society for the Abolition of Slavery from 
which sprang the Sierra Leone Company, in order to make pro- 
vision for a large number of slaves who had found their way to 
England after the American War of 1782, and also for such 
slaves as might be recaptured by British ships operating. against 
the slavers. A strip of land was acquired on the north of the 
Sierra Leone Peninsula, and on this site the first colonists. were 
landed in May, 1787. These were augmented in 1792 by a large 
party of Africans (freed slaves who had fought for the English 
in the American War of Independence) from Nova Scotia. Later, 
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in 1800, about 550 Maroons—originally slaves who fled from their 
masters in Jamaica and on surrender were conveyed to Nova 
Scotia—were brought to Sierra Leone, and allotted lands. Similar 
treatment was subsequently accorded to the ‘‘ Liberated Africans ” 
who were captured slaves brought in by His Majesty’s ships. 

For the first few years of its existence the Colony suffered many 
hardships and privations through famine and disease, and was 
attacked three times from land by the Temnes and once from 
the sea by a French squadron. 

On 1st January, 1808, the settlement became a Crown Colony. 

Chiefly owing to slave-dealing by native chiefs and European 
adventurers in the neighbourhood of Freetown, the English settle- 
ment soon found it necessary to intervene in the affairs of the 
hinterland, and from time to time various treaties were made 
with the surrounding chiefs by which certain lands were ceded 
to the Crown. By this means the Crown Colony was gradually 
extended. Several missions were also sent to more distant chief- 
doms with the view to opening up trade with the interior; these 
were often helpful in settling inter-tribal wars, and led to an 
extension of British influence over the territory now embraced in 
the Sierra Leone Protectorate. 

From 1822 to 1827 the Governors of Sierra Leone held the title 
of Governor-in-Chief of the West African Settlements, and in this 
capacity were required to visit the Gold Coast and the Gambia. 
It was within this period, on 21st January, 1824, that Governor 
Charles MacCarthy was killed in a battle against the Ashantis 
at Assamako in the Gold Coast. In 1827 the Gold Coast Settle- 
ments were alienated and handed over to the African Company 
of Merchants, but owing to reports as to connivance with the slave 
trade, were again placed under the Sierra Leone Government in 
1843. Further changes were made in 1850 when the British 
territories in the Gold Coast were made a separate Government 
for a second time, but in 1866 the Imperial Government con- 
stituted once more what was termed the Government of the West 
African Settlements, comprising Sierra Leone, the Gambia, the 
Gold Coast, and Lagos, and the Governor of Sierra Leone be- 
came the Governor-in-Chief. Eventually a new Charter, dated 
2th July, 1874, effected the separation which exists at the present 
time. 

In 1895 an agreement for the demarcation of the northern 
boundary between the British and French spheres of influence and 
interests was ratified, and in 1896 the hinterland of Sierra Leone 
was declared a Protectorate and divided into administrative 
districts. 

The year 1898 was marked by an insurrection in the Protec- 
torate as the result of the imposition of a house tax. The result- 
ing military operations were brought to a successful conclusion 
early in the following year, and since that date the Protectorate 
has remained peaceful. 
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II.—GOVERNMENT. 


Constitution. 


The Dependency of Sierra Leone consists of two parts, of which 
one is Colony and the other Protectorate. 


The Colony of Sierra Leone is what is generally, if not very 
accurately, spoken of as a Crown Colony as opposed to a self- 
governing Colony. Its constitution is to be found in the following 
Prerogative Instruments :— 


(1) Letters Patent passed under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom, dated the 28th day of January, 1924. 


(2) Instructions passed under the Royal Sign Manual and 
Signet and dated the 28th day of January, 1924, as amended 
by additional Instructions dated the 19th day of January, 1929. 

(3) The Order of the King in Council, entitled the Sierra 
Leone (Legislative Council) Order in Council, dated the 16th 
day of January, 1924, as amended by Orders of the King in 
Council dated respectively the 27th day of June, 1927, the 
21st day of December, 1928, and the 29th day of June, 1931. 


So far as the Protectorate of Sierra Leone is concerned, the 
Constitutional Instrument under which it is governed is the Order 
of the King in Council, entitled the Sierra Leone Protectorate 
Order in Council, 1924, dated 16th January, 1924, passed by virtue 
of the powers conferred by the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890. 


The Government of both the Colony and Frotectorate is adminis- 
tered by a Governor and Commander-in-Chief (who in Sierra Leone 
is also a Vice-Admiral) appointed by Commission under the Royal 
Sign Manual and Signet. 

The Executive Council ordinarily consists of five members, 
namely the officers performing for the time being the duties of 
the Colonial Secretary, Attorney-General, Colonial Treasurer, the 
Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, and the Commissioner 
of the Northern Province of the Protectorate. 

The Legislative Council consists— 

(1) of the Governor as President ; 


(2) of official members—viz., the members of the Executive 
Council, the Commissioner of the Southern Province of the 
Protectorate, the Comptroller of Customs, the Director of 
Public Works, the Director of Education, the General Manager 
of the Railway, and the Director of Agriculture ; 

(8) of nominated unofficial members, of whom there may 
not be more than seven. Of these nominated members three 
must be Paramount Chiefs of the Protectorate. Of the re- 
maining four, one represents general European interests in 
the community; the other European nominated member is 
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appointed after consultation with the Chamber of Commerce. 
The remaining two nominated members represent African 
interests ; 

(4) of three elected members, of whom two are elected by 
the Urban and one by the Rural Electorate District of the 
Colony. 

Unofficial members hold their seats for five years, and nominated 
unofficial members are eligible to be re-appointed for a further 
term not exceeding five years. 

There is power vested in the Governor to appoint persons to 
be extraordinary members upon any special occasion and to make 
provisional appointments on a vacancy in the seat of a nominated 
unofficial member. 

The Governor presides over the Legislative Council, and ques- 
tions therein are decided by a majority of votes, the Governor 
having an original vote as well as a casting vote. 

It should be noted that the Legislative Council of Sierra Leone 
(like those of the Colonies of the Gambia and Kenya) has the 
power of legislating for the Protectorate as well as for the Colony, 
and that, in spite of the powers vested in the Governor and Legis- 
lative Council, the Letters Patent and the Sierra Leone Order in 
Council, 1924, expressly reserve to the Crown the power of legis- 
lating by Order in Council for the Colony and Protectorate, 
respectively. 

Political Administration. 


For administrative purposes Sierra Leone is commonly, though 
as will be seen later, not accurately, spoken of as being divided into 
hard-and-fast divisions—namely, Colony and Protectorate. 

The Colony is British territory acquired by purchase or concession 
under treaties entered into from time to time with native Chiefs and 
tribal authorities, ranging in date from 1807, when the first valid 
cession of the Peninsula was made, till 1872, when a portion of 
Koya or Quiah, previously ceded to the Crown, was re-ceded to the 
Chiefs and people. 

CoLony. 


For administrative purposes the Colony may in fact be divided 
into two parts— 
(1) Colony administered as such. 
(2) Colony administered in every respect as Protectorate. 
The part of the Colony administered as such consists virtually of 
the whole of the Peninsula of Sierra Leone, with the adjacent Tasso 
and Banana Islands, of the town of Bonthe on Sherbro Island, of 
the Turtle Islands and York Island. It is composed within three 
Districts— 
(1) The Police District of Freetown. 
(2) The Headquarters Judicial District. 
(3) The Bonthe District. 
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Police District of Freetown.—The Police District of Freetown 
consists of the north-western portion of the Peninsula, and it is 
bounded on the south and south-west by the Adonkia Creek, and a 
line drawn from its source to a point between Allen Town and 
Grafton and from thence along Hastings Creek to the Rokell River. 

This District which is defined by Section 52 (a) of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Ordinance, 1924, contains, in addition to the city of Free- 
town, the villages of Kissy, Wilberforce, Wellington, Gloucester, 
Leicester, Regent, Bathurst, Charlotte, Lumley, and other smaller 
hamlets. Before 1931 the whole Police District of Freetown was 
under the general supervision of the Commissioner of Police, and no 
Political Officer visited the outlying villages. These villages have 
now been placed under the Commissioner of the Headquarters 
Judicial District for administrative (though not judicial) purposes. 

Freetown Municipality.—The city of Freetown itself is governed 
by the ‘‘ City Council of Freetown ’’ pursuant to and in accordance 
with the Freetown Municipality Ordinance, 1927; but various so- 
called Tribal Headmen in Freetown have certain administrative 
powers over the natives of the aboriginal tribes who reside in the 
capital. 

Ti cuiieien Judicial District.—The Headquarters Judicial Dis- 
trict, which is defined by Section 52 (b) of the Magistrates’ Courts 
Ordinance, 1924, consists, roughly speaking, of the remainder of the 
Sierra Leone peninsula, together with the Banana Islands. 

The Headquarters Judicial District is in charge of a District Com- 
missioner with his headquarters at Waterloo, the largest town in 
the District. Unlike the Commissioner of all the other Districts, 
the Commissioner of the Headquarters District is subordinate 
to no Provincial Commissioner and corresponds direct with the 
Colonial Secretary. 

For purposes of house-tax collection and expenditure, the Free- 
town Police District and the Headquarters District are grouped 
together under one Advisory Board, constituted on 1st January, 
1924. 

Bonthe District.—The Bonthe District consists of Sherbro Island, 
Turtle Islands, York Island, and the four following chiefdoms on the 
mainland, viz., Timdale, Bendu, Cha, and Nongoba Bullom, all 
of which were ceded to the British Crown by various treaties at 
different times. It is administered by a District Commissioner who 
is subordinate to the Commissioner of the Southern Province of the 
Protectorate, and it should be noted, as will be seen later, that 
whereas the whole of the Police District of Freetown and the Head- 
quarters Judicial District are administered as Colony, by far the 
greater part of this District is administered as Protectorate. 

The town of Bonthe on Sherbro Island and York Island are the 
constituents of the Port of Sherbro, by far the most important com- 
mercial and maritime centre in Sierra Leone after Freetown itself. 
The population of these two places consists largely of natives of the 
Colony and of Europeans engaged in commerce. The mode of 
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administering Bonthe, York Island, and the small islands adjacent 
thereto, which together constitute what is called the Sherbro Judicial 
District, is on this account precisely similar to that employed in the 
Headquarters District of the Colony. 


Outside the town of Bonthe, however, the whole of Sherbro 
Island has a largely aboriginal native population, divided into two 
chiefdoms—namely, Dema and Sittia—and the four mainland chief- 
doms have a similar native population. 

Administration on purely Colony lines being impracticable, the 
whole of the Bonthe District outside the narrow limits of the 
Sherbro Judicial District is, along with certain other parts of 
the Colony, administered exactly as is the Protectorate. 


Parts of the Colony treated as Protectorate.—Those parts of 
the Colony which are, for all administrative purposes, treated 
as Protectorate, consist, in the first place, of a strip of coast 
line of varying width acquired at different periods before the 
proclamation of the Protectorate for purposes of Customs control. 

Secondly, there is one other area which is in fact Colony adminis- 
tered as Protectorate; this is the Baki Loko territory, acquired by 
a treaty of 1825. 

PROTECTORATE. 

The hinterland of Sierra Leone, an area of some 26,000 square 
miles, was declared a British Protectorate in 1896, and the neces- 
sary legislative steps were taken to provide for its administration. 

For some years it was, for political purposes, divided into a 
varying number of Districts and in 1919 it consisted of the follow- 
ing five Districts, viz., Koinadugu, Karene, Railway, Ronietta and 
Northern Sherbro. Each District was controlled by a District 
Commissioner, holding direct communication with the Secretariat 
in Freetown, aided by a small staff of Assistant District Com- 
missioners, to each of whom he allocated such duties or such 
geographical spheres of activity as he thought fit. This division 
of the Protectorate was found, however, to be defective in practice, 
as it led to much duplication of work, and to the lack of both 
uniformity and continuity of policy. In order, therefore, to remedy 
these defects, as well as to bring the political division of the 
country into closer accord with the racial distribution of its in- 
habitants, the Protectorate was, in 1920, divided into three pro- 
vinces, designated respectively the Northern, containing more or 
less the area formerly known as the Karene and Koinadugu Dis- 
tricts; the Central, taking in the Railway District and part of 
the Ronietta District; and the Southern, being composed of the 
Northern Sherbro District and parts of the Ronietta and Railway 
Districts. Each Province was placed in the charge of a Pro- 
vincial Commissioner. The Provinces were divided into Districts 
of varying areas, each of which was controlled by a District Com- 
missioner responsible, in his administrative capacity, to the 
Commissioner of the Province in which his District lay. 
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By the Protectorate (Administrative Divisions) Order in Council, 
1930, which came into force on 1st January, 1931, those three 
Provinces were reduced to two, namely the Northern and Southern 
Provinces; and the Order in Council under reference sets out :— 


(a) the respective boundaries of these two Provinces ; 
(b) the Districts of which they consist ; and 
(c) the native chiefdoms comprised in each of those Districts. 


Each District is sub-divided into chiefdoms, owned and adminis- 
tered by their respective tribal authorities, i.e., their Paramount 
Chiefs in association with the elders or principal men of the 
respective chiefdoms. 

The division of the Frotectorate into Provinces and of the Pro- 
vinces into Districts is arbitrary, and has been dictated by con- 
siderations of administrative efficiency, due regard being paid to 
the necessity for including in one District, where possible, chief- 
doms comprising one tribe or section of a tribe. The boundaries 
of the chiefdoms, however, are fixed by prehistoric tradition and 
native custom, and although disputes constantly arise as to sections 
of inter-chiefdom boundaries (indeed the settlement of boundary 
disputes forms an important part of the work of a Political Officer) , 
the Government does not interfere with chiefdom boundaries un- 
less invited to do so. The chiefdoms vary in size from the con- 
siderable area of Tambaka Yobanji in the Kambia District to 
the smallness of the Yabai Krim in the Pujehun District, i.e. 
from approximately 500 square miles to about 20 square miles. 


Each chiefdom is entirely separate and independent, and although 
there is natural cohesion between chiefdoms composed of the same 
tribe and situated in the same locality, no Paramount Chief can ~ 
claim -pre-eminence over other Paramount Chiefs of the same 
tribe, either by reason of the area of his chiefdom, the wealth 
of his people, or the antiquity of his house. At any meeting 
of the Paramount Chiefs of a District, pride of place would naturally 
be given to those whom age or, more especially length of reign 
entitled to that honour at the hands of their brother Chiefs, but 
the conferring of that mark of respect implies no relationship of 
superiority and subordination. The several chiefdoms are well 
defined and have no official inter-relationship whatever, with this 
exception, that independent and disinterested Paramount Chiefs 
of the same tribe may be called upon to act as assessors in the 
settlement of any ‘‘ palaver’’ which the Tribal Authority of a 
chiefdom find themselves unable to settle unaided. They may 
be invited to act in this capacity either at the instance of a Pro- 
vincial or District Commissioner, or at that of the Paramount 
Chief in whose chiefdom the dispute has arisen. 

The Tribal Authority of a chiefdom is the sole owner of the 
land within that chiefdom, and this principle of native law and 
custom, which is uniform throughout the Protectorate, has been 
consistently and actively supported by Government. 
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The Courts of the Paramount Chiefs are dealt with in 
Chapter XIII. 


Functions of Political Officers —The functions of a Political 
Officer are three-fold in nature : administrative, judicial, and depart- 
mental ; but hig departmental duties are so wedded to those that are 
purely administrative that it will be convenient to consider those 
duties together and separately from those of a judicial nature. 

In his administrative capacity the District Commissioner (and, 
a fortiori, the Provincial Commissioner) is the representative of the 
Colonial Government in that portion of the Protectorate committed 
to his administrative charge. He is the guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the Paramount Chiefs, the Tribal Authority and the people. 
He is at once the support of the recognized native authority, the 
upholder of its prestige, and the protector of the poor against oppres- 
sion by their rulers. He is the mouthpiece of the Government, and 
the interpreter and demonstrator of its policy. 

A District Commissioner's departmental duties in reality form a 
part of his administrative duties. He is responsible for the col- 
lection of Government revenue in his District, by (a) house tax, 
and (b) the issue of licences for stores, hawkers, vendors of spirit, 
fire-arms, etc. He is the propagandist officer who is the coadjutor to 
the technical officers of the Agricultural and Forestry Departments; 
he supervises sanitation on behalf of the Health Department; he 
oversees the general conduct of the post offices and agencies; he 
keeps a wary eye on the Customs frontiers and seakoards ; he con- 
trols the management of the gaols ; he advises the Education Depart- 
ment and assists in its propaganda ; he supervises the laying out and 
construction of second-class roads, and the erection of native build- 
ings required for official purposes ; he facilitates the progress through 
his District of any officers whose duties require them to travel 
through it; in short, he has ancillary duties to perform on behalf of 
practically every Government Department in the Colony. 

The judicial duties and powers of a Political Officer are fully dealt 
with under Chapter XIII, to which reference is invited. 


IIIl.—POPULATION. 


Colony.—The total population of the Colony according to the 
census of 1931 is 96,422, the racial distributions being as follows :— 


Percentage 
Race. Males. Females. Total. of Total 
African native tribes 36,914 24,869 61,783 
African non- natives—Sierra Leo- 


Population. 
neans fs Fs 14,438 18,408 32,846 34:06 
Other African non-~ natives ... ace 583 346 929 0-96 
Asiatics ais sas bees ass 309 135 444 0-46 
Europeans... 00 ee tee vee 308 112 420 0-44 
00-00 





Totels ... .... 52,652 43,870 —-96,422 
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Protectorate.—The total population of the Protectorate according 
to the 1931 census is 1,672,057, of which 796,391 are males and 
875,666 are females, and consists of African native tribes, African 
non-natives, Asiatics, and Europeans. 


The total European population of the Protectorate is 231, of which 
173 are males and 58 are females. Of this total 142 are British, 
other Europeans numbering 89, in which are included 34 Americans. 


The total Asiatic population of the Protectorate is 772—577 males 
and 195 females. These include 754 Syrians, 16 Arabs, and 
2 Indians. 

African non-natives in the Protectorate number 3,265, 1,765 being 
males and 1,500 females. These include Sierra Leoneans for the 
most part and a few West Indians, Liberians, American Negroes, 
persons classed at the census as Nigerians, Gold Coasters, and 
Mulattoes. Of the total shown, Sierra Leoneans number 3,046. 


Nationalities and Tribes. 


The following table shows the various nationalities and tribes 
amongst the African population of the Colony and Protectorate, and 
the number in each case. 





Percentage 
of Total 
Nationality or Tribe. Colony. Protectorate. Total. African 
Population. 
Sierra Leoneans ... ae «. 82,846 3,046 35,892 2-04 
Other African non-natives oy 929 219 1,148 0-07 
Temne... ne fed ve 21,431 472,258 493,689 27-95 
Mende... Te a «10,258 568,788 579,046 32-78 
Limba... bite as ve 6,957 138,714 145,671 8-24 
Loko Bo ne ie ve 8,228 57,152 62,380 3-52 
Bullom and Sherbro_..... ree 4,634 139,101 143,735 8-15 
Susu aoe sae nike ww —-2,391 43,210 45,601 2-58 
Mandingo mes oe on 1,988 14,081 16,069. 0°91 
Fula eee a aa a 1,330 15,523 16,853 0-96 
Kono ae ane ate ie 604 68,521 69,125 3-92 
Gallinas (or Vai) 673 19,865 20,638 1-16 
Koranko ... ete oy a 157 44,203 44,360 2-52 
Kissi oe wie ae oe 170 34,810 34,980 1-32 
Yalunka ... ae a a 73 16,066 16,139 0-92 
Krim eee a0 vee a3 41 20,639 20,680 1-18 
Gola fee ti of oon — 8,509 8,509 0-50 
Gbande ... wee ee kee — 1,131 1,131 0-07 
Fanti Sea ss ate bis 125 — 125 0-01 
Joloff dee Aa ce a 181 —_ 181 0-01 
Sarakuli ... tks i wee 122 oe 122 0-01 
Kroo on ie ae w= 4,481 =_ 4,481 0-29 
Bassa, aes 28 ae see 512 = 512 0-04 
Miscellaneous... bas ae 427 5,219 5,646 0-33 
Totals’... «. 95,558 1,671,055 — 1,766,613 _ 





ad 
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Geographical Distribution.—The main geographical distribution 
of the African population is as follows :— 








Colony 
other than 

Freetown. ‘Freetown. Protectorate. ‘Total. 

Sierra Leoneans .... «20,970 11,876 3,046 35,892 
Other African non-natives ... 784 145 219 1,148 
Tribes Bes aes 32,919 28,864 1,667,790 —_ 1,729,573 
Total African population ... see ee 1,766,613 

Migration. 


During the year 1934, 134 Syrians entered and 131 left the 
Colony by sea. In all there were 2,105 immigrants and 1,870 
emigrants. All these entered and left the Colony by sea. The 
total number of European immigrants and emigrants other than 
British subjects was 142 and 135 respectively. 


Births and Deaths. 


The figures for births and deaths for the Colony for 1934 are as 
follows :— 


(a) Births— 
Crude 
Males, Females, Total. Birth-rate. 
1,170 1,103 2,273 22-5 


(The birth-rate as shown is probably too low owing to many births outside 
Freetown having escaped registration). 


(b) Deaths— 
Crude 
Males. Females. Total. Death-rate. 
1,853 1,031 2,384 23-7 


As registration is not compulsory there are no reliable figures 
available for births and deaths in the Protectorate. 

Infant Mortality—The following are the figures for infant 
mortality for the Colony for 1934 :— 


Rate per 1,000 
Males. Females. Total. live-births. 
300 230 530 233 


(The infant mortality rate shown is probably too high owing to the absence 
of machinery for enforcing registration of births outside Freetown). 


No figures for infant mortality are available for the Protectorate. 


The last decennial census (1931) gave a total of 96,422 persons 
in the Colony as compared with 85,163 persons in 1921. The 
increase is due chiefly to immigration of natives from the Protec- 
torate to Freetown, the rest of the colony showing an increase of 
about 41 persons during this period. The estimated population 
at mid 1934 was 59,523. 
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The population of the Protectorate was recorded as 1,672,057 
compared with 1,456,148 persons in 1921, the difference in this 
case being an actual increase due to natural increment and not 
migratory or other causes. 


Marriages. 
The numbers of marriages as shown by the registers for 1934 
are :— 


Village Headquarters 
Freetown. areas District Bonthe Total. 





Christian ahd we = 142 16 14 10 182 
Mohammedan ... as 19 2 _ —_ 21 
Totals w. 161 18 14 10 203 





Only figures for Christian marriages are available for the Pro- 
tectorate, of which 25 were recorded as having taken place in 1934. 
Mohammedan marriages and those by ‘‘ Native Custom ”’ are not 
registered. 


IV—HEALTH. 
General Health of the Population. 


The appended list shows in tabular form the principal diseases 
treated at the Government institutions in the Colony and Protec- 
torate in 1933 and 1934. Cases treated in the Mission hospitals 
and dispensaries are not included, and thus the table as given 
cannot be accepted as showing an accurate state of the morbidity 
of the general population. The uneducated African is still loath 
to place himself under European medical care, and, until there is a 
greater willingness on the part of the general populace to attend 
at the Government Institutions, no accurate data as to the state 
of health of the people can be compiled. When compared with 
1983, the table of diseases treated in 1934, does not show much 
fluctuation of the incidence of disease. It will be noticed that 
chest affections and rheumatism show an increase over those of 
1933, due no doubt to the exceptionally heavy rainfall. Malaria 
has remained fairly constant, but the figures given in no way 
indicate the amount of sickness arising from this cause. Avitam- 
inosis cases again show an increase and are merely an indication 
that the economic depression has not as yet departed from Sierra 
Leone. 


Venereal diseases are common, and fluctuating figures from year 
to year in no way reflect the true state of affairs. 


While the main industry of the Colony still remains that of 
agriculture, the increasing amount of mining which is taking place 
in the Protectorate accounts, in some measure, for the greater 
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incidence of accidental injuries while, from the nature of the work, 
it is only to be expected that skeletal and muscular affections, i.e. 


arthritis, chronic rheumatism, etc., must increase. 


Disease. 1933. 1934. 
Malaria . me a nay Wes oe +. 6,648 6,197 
Yaws ... aes ase ie oan we 7,665 7,362 
Acute rheumatiam Ur an es aie oe 620 4 
Chronic rheumatism... ave ae an .. 6,157 1,559 
Hemiplegia _... _ fee ae tee Soe 119 123 
Conjunctivitis ... wee aids we Fp sa 807 841 
Affections of the ear ... Moe was ers on 852 924 
Haemorrhoids ... ao tee <e 100 83 
Lymphadenitis, bubo (non. specific) oa ae an 596 621 
Coryza . 5s a ns 873 1,031 
Acute bronchitis _ hse aie as aes .. 6,981 6,104 
Chronic bronchitis pes Spe aes ie «8,109 3,994 
Asthma . on on ae fue ads ese: 159 198 
Caries, pyorrhoea, ete. oe vax “a as 1,423 1,639 
Gastritis as . He tes a ats 299 563 
Dyspepsia % f or dee de «8,859 4,350 
Diarrhoea and enteritis ‘ive a aE we: 1,262 1,286 
Ankylostomiasis sn eee ei is ae 13] 209 
Hernia ... Bes ae on we Pid sed 713 946 
Constipation... NSP edie ee ar w= 8,725 9,748 
Acute nephritis Bee eos ante wes ms 94 47 
Schistosomiasis ... we re Se see #6 71 89 
Epydidymitis cee 61 28 
Orchitis ... ad ie ate Per ed — 199 263 
Hydrocele ae zen ads es Be ope 233 325 
Abscess ... ore nas wes cee aes Ba 612 529 
Scabies ... ave ar ne oes. se «. 1,210 961 
Eczema ... hie ee ae dae a8 ne 337 329 
Osteitis ... aes ace ie ae ae a -:1,482 334 
Arthritis a «1,802 1,481 
Wounds (by cutting or ‘stabbing instruments «1,260 857 
Fracture ws ry 303 274 
Other external i injuries er tee sae a. 2,850 3,756 
Asthenia aoe . on ms mits Ra ‘752 845 
Syphilisycs.. "sey. Shao ate 2 wee 416 
Gonorrhoea.! aa Ro A cl STROSS e o80 2,034 
Avitaminosis oat5 aes eee oa ats 337 455 

Mortality. 


It is only in Freetown that any accurate figures can be obtained 
as to the number of deaths and causes thereof. Elsewhere, 
although the machinery exists, it is totally dependent on the 
willingness of the people to come forward for treatment and in 
fatal cases to register the deaths. Every effort is made to register 
all deaths occurring in Freetown and, as the Medical Department 
can prove the burial of diseased persons, the figures for: deaths 
occurring in Freetown can be taken as fairly accurate. Only the 
education and the greater advancement of the indigenous population 
of the Protectorate can enable us to obtain reliable figures for that 


part of the country, i.e. the Protectorate. 
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Principal causes of Deaths—1934. 


Appended is a list showing the principal causes of deaths as 
registered. The deaths as registered in Freetown are the approx- 
imate statement of the mortality cause :— 

Freetown (including Cline 





f Causes. Town) 1,361. 

5 Number. Percentage. 

lt Bronchitis and Pneumonia... Say S38 ed 310 22-7 

R Malaria ... eee as ate 185 13-5 

8 Dysentery, Diarrhoea and Enteritis .. ote 7 49 3-6 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis Ae ais wie a 49 3-6 
Nephritis se ae a ee a ae 47 3-4 
Senility .. eee ase ee os we ioe 45 3°3 
Prematurity 0) oe 2 ae 38 2-7 
Infantile Convulsions ... Nes oe Nee see 28 2-0 
Rheumatism... rots $23 nae eae an 24 1-7 
Hemiplegia i8 aes at Son a oe 15 1-1 
Strangulated Hernia ... Oss von ae eee 14 1-0 
Septicaemia ... kee tee eee 13 0-9 


The number of deaths registered on medical certificate was 434, 
comprising 31-8 per cent. of the deaths registered. 

Causes of deaths for the rest of the Colony are not included for 
1934 because the figures are very unreliable owing to the absence 
of a Medical Officer or dispenser in the majority of the registration 
8 areas. 





Provision for Treatment. 
In so far as Freetown and the Colony of Sierra Leone are con- 








: cerned no extra medical facilities have been added since the last 
4 report, and thus the medical facilities offered are still those of the 
: Connaught Hospital in Freetown and the Government Hospital at 
, Bonthe. There is, moreover, the Princess Christian Mission 
i Hospital in Freetown which concerns itself mainly with ante-natal 
j care and midwifery. The figures of attendance at the Connaught 
and Bonthe Hospitals are as follows :— 
Connaught Hospital— 1933. 1934, 
In-patients ... evs aes a se 2,268 2,464 
Out- patiente—New oa cases... St ie wk 17,313 17,155 
Subsequent attendances... re ne +» 50,147 105,511 
Operations ... med oe Seal ded 1,877 2,281 
Bonthe Hospital— 
In-patients ... anaes eee aa 292 425 
Out-patients—New ca cases... oe on ast 5,988 5,080 
Subsequent attendances... a ve: 16,971 16,888 


It will be noticed that the en vary but little from those of 1933 
except in those of subsequent attendances, which show an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent., indicating a greater appreciation on the part 
of the people of the benefit they receive from European medical 

| treatment. 
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Protectorate.—Of the three permanent hospitals already existing 
in the Protectorate, i.e., Daru, Bo and Makeni, it is hoped to add 
yet another of a similar type at Moyamba. The building of this 
hospital will reduce the number of hospitals of native construction 
to three ; the Medical Missions still maintain three hospitals in the 
Protectorate, one of which, i.e., Segbwema, is now of permanent 
construction. These Mission hospitals are subsidised by Govern- 
ment and employ qualified medical men and nurses. The table 
given below shows figures which vary but little from those of 1933; 
but here again in the Protectorate a general increase in subsequent 
attendances is to be recorded. 


Protectorate Hospital, Bo, Southern Province— 


1933. 1934. 
In-patients ... By: oe das eee 279 410 
Out-patiente—New ce cases... sce se ae 2,473 2,379 
Subsequent attendances... ht «+ 18,826 16,046 

Protectorate Hospital, toe ‘Northern Province— 

In-patients ... ee 318 204 
Out-patients—New cases ras os for ice 1,429 1,919 
Subsequent attendances... Bed 4,860 8,620 


Dispensaries.—These remain as in former years with this addi- 
tion: that during the wet and stormy months a dispenser is posted 
at one of the larger outlying islands on the coast to service the group 
which otherwise could not be reached from the mainland. 

Midwives.—Following on the passing of the new Midwives Ordi- 
nance, a new scheme of training of midwives has been put into 
operation by which it is hoped that within a few years women 
skilled in the conduct of labour will be available not only for Free- 
town and the Colony but also for the Protectorate towns. These 
midwives receive a thorough training in this branch of medicine at 
the Connaught Hospital and at the Princess Christian Mission 
Hospital in Freetown. The course takes the form of lectures, 
attendance on cases in hospitals and, under supervision, the 
management of labour in the district. Midwives receive their 
certificate only after this course and a subsequent examination. 
The scheme is somewhat analogous to that operating in more highly 
organised Colonies with but this addition : that a preliminary course 
of nursing is not enforced. 

Maternity and Child welfare.—It is gratifying to record a general 
increase in this branch of medicine, and it will be seen from the 
subjoined table that a steady advance is being made. It is to be 
hoped that the midwife training scheme outlined above will result 
in greater and greater figures being returned annually in Freetown: 


Connaught Hospital 
and Maternity Centre, Princess Christian 
Oxford Street. Mission Hospital. 
1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
Ante-natal attendances ... wee 4,248 4,684 1,280 1,265 
Labour cases admitted ... eee 281 331 56 76 
Health visits... vee 4,858 5,008 3,355 3,489 


Infant-welfare clinic attendances 11,068 10,681 9,040 6,564 




















: 
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The cases shown in the above table are followed up by the Health 
Visitors (of which there are three) , so that the advantages gained by 
careful ante-natal work and medical attendance on labour are not 
ruined by the lack of attention in the first early weeks of child life. 


Sanitation. 

Though the epidemic of smallpox which was mentioned in 1932 
and 1988 still continues in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, it is 
gratifying to record that the cases occurring, and the facilities 
arising therefrom, show a downward curve of incidence. The disease 
had ceased to march more progressively over wide tracts of the 
country and was now limited to more or less sporadic and isolated 
foci where the dispensers and sanitary inspector vaccinators had so 
far failed to reach. 

The following table shows the number of cases, deaths, and 
vaccinations performed in each district :— 

Number of 


Area. cases Number of Number of 
discovered. deaths. vaccinations. 








town aa GT ll _ 5,385 
Headquarters Rf ‘adicial SS oe ll 1 2,545 
Sherbro rs "Ss a 198 36 3,498 

Protectorate Districts— 

Northern Province— 
Port Loko ... wae oe oe 206 7 1,017 
Kambia, aee 5 2 2,013 
Karene... oe aa 3 ~ 428 
Bombali_... ee ey cus 117 1 1,863 
Koinadugu ere ase aes 48 12 1,385 

Southern Province— 
Kailahun ... aes aa 55 238 43 9,633 

Kono see ary = mee 187 1 _ 

Kenema ... at es Ao 374 65 10,190 
Bo ... wiv ae% ase oe 560 79 7,023 
Moyamba ... cee ee Bes 207 41 6,113 
Pujehun ... ot oe oe 168 25 2,794 
Total eee we 2,833 313 53,827 





It should be noted that many of these cases recorded are purely 
on the information of non-technical informants who, in many cases, 
must take chicken pox for the more grave form of disease, and it is 
a noteworthy fact that where skilled medical opinion has been 
available the subsequent incidence of measles in an area where 
smallpox had previously been prevalent has often been recorded. 
The passing in late 1934 of the new Labour Code has given to this 
Department that legal aid which is necessary for the control of 
those areas in which mining is being actively carried on, and it is 
hoped that in early 1935 it will be possible to ensure reasonable 
housing and standards of living for those people who, in these days 
of economic depression and low prices of staple products, are being 
more and more willed from agricultural to industrial undertakings. 
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Throughout practically the whole year the Chief Sanitary Super- 
intendent was engaged on the inspection of the health areas of the 
Protectorate and, in many cases, he actively supervised the carrying 
out of those recommendations which arose from the inspectional 
visits carried out by the senior members of the Health Branch. 


The establishment of the Protectorate Mining Benefits Trust 
Fund has made available a fair amount of money to be spent in the 
sanitation of the Protectorate, and a programme of work has been 
drawn up whereby within a few years it is hoped that the main 
towns of the Protectorate will be adequately serviced by temporary 
but adequate sanitary structures, such as latrines, public dustbins, 
incinerators, water-supply, slaughterhouses, markets, etc. This 
work is actively commencing in 1935 and will be continued uninter- 
ruptedly from then onwards. 


V.—HOUSING. 
Freetown and Colony. 


Colony.—The majority of the wage-earning population of Free- 
town and the larger towns of the Colony occupy timber-framed 
houses on concrete or stone and mortar dwarf walls and roofed with 
corrugated iron sheets of palm tile thatch. The floors are either of 
concrete or native timber boarding and window openings are fitted 
with glazed casements or boarded hinged shutters according to the 
means of the occupant. 

The artisan class, as a rule, own their houses, whereas usually the 
unskilled labouring class rent one or two rooms in a compound for 
themselves and their families. 


There are no Building Societies in Freetown, but a scheme in- 
augurated by the City Council enables house owners and prospective 
house owners to borrow money for the purpose of improving existing 
buildings and erecting new ones. Under this arrangement approxi- 
mately 20 new houses have been erected at a cost of about £8,000. 


In addition, a building scheme has been introduced by a firm of 
timber merchants in Freetown. Under this scheme, prospective 
owners of the type of house property costing from £250 to £600 
can erect buildings under the supervision of the firm both expe- 
ditiously and inexpensively, a payment being made by an initial 
small deposit followed by monthly instalments. 

In connexion with this scheme, Government has laid out and 
has leased to the firm a small model residential area which enables 
intending house owners to obtain (by assignment from the firm) 
leases of building plots at a moderate ground rent and with an 
option to purchase the freehold within 20 years. 


Two houses are now under construction on this area and several 
others are to be commenced. 
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Protectorate. 

In the Protectorate the great majority of houses of the wage- 
earning classes are built of wattle and mud daub with palm tile or 
grass thatch roofs—and this form of construction is frequently also 
adopted by Européans both official and unofficial. In the Protec- 
torate, as a rule, the occupier is the owner, though in the larger 
towns there is always a floating population which rents the 
accommodation required. 


VI.—_PRODUCTION 
Minerals. 


Minerals occurring in economic quantities are platinum, gold, 
diamonds, iron, and probably chromite and ilmenite. With the 
exception of chromite and ilmenite these minerals were mined 
during the year. New deposits of platinum, gold and diamonds 
have been found recently. 


Platinum.—The mining of platinum has not fulfilled early expec- 
tations. One company has been working and at least a profit is being 
made. Quite recently one or two individuals have shown a little 
interest and one of them has taken up a mining right. 


Gold.—Before 1934 gold mining was entirely in the hands of three 
companies, but in this year Africans, Syrians and other individuals 
began to take an interest. This soon resulted in the formation of 
a number of local syndicates and a number of prospecting rights 
were applied for. Naturally applications for land followed and 146 
were received for the year—easily a record. 


At present only alluvial gold is being mined but there are real in- 
dications that reef mining may shortly be expected. One or two 
are now in an embryo state—the most promising being that at 
Baomahun. The Company in question considered it worth while 
to bring out a specially experienced engineer to examine this 
discovery. 

The production by quarters was as follows :— 

Gold bullion Estimated Estimated 





Quarters. Ozs. Troy. Fine Ozs. Value. 

£ 
ist quarter eee ae sis aes 4,973 4,653 31,475 
2nd, ses aos eee bas 5,223 4,910 33,534 
3rd, Sra die | Seem a deed 6,728 6,320 48,922 
4th 9. aes se8 iC ee 5,690 5,322 43,285 
22,614 21,205 152,216 





This year’s output of unrefined gold bullion and its estimated 
value compared favourably with the previous year’s output of 15,604 
ounces and its estimated value of £90,322. 

The gold exists mainly in the Koinadugu Bombali and Bo 
Districts of the Protectorate. f 
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Diamonds.—The Agreement between Government and the Con- 
solidated African Selection Trust, Limited, has now been signed. 
Under this agreement the Company has the sole rights for the 
exploration and exploitation of diamonds in Sierra Leone while 
Government participates in the profits. All rents are commuted 
and a yearly sum is payable to the Protectorate Mining Benefits 
Trust Fund. (All rents from mining in the Protectorate are paid 
into this fund which is used on behalf of the natives.) 


The production of diamonds is increasing and there is every in- 
dication of considerable reserves. The quality is high and many 
gemstones of value have been discovered. 


Iron Ore.—1934 was the first full year of production. Work has 
been carried on in connexion with the surveying of a railway from 
Marampa to Tonkolili but it will be some years before the latter 
deposit is exploited. A railway runs from there to the coast at 
Pepel, having been opened last year. 


Ilmenite.—Interest was taken in the beach deposits at York in the 
latter part of the year but unfortunately the examination did not 
come to anything. 


Generally, although no outstanding event has occurred, 1934 was 
a very good year. Gold is doing well and is expected to do better. 
A number of enquiries have been received and outside interests have 
been attracted. The position of the diamonds and iron ore is satis- 
factory. Labour is plentiful, and there is every indication of a 
steady increase of the importance of mining in this country. 


Agricultural Produce. 


Foop Crops. 


Rice.—It is pleasing to be able to record that the rice crop has 
again been a good one and there is little likelihood of any real 
scarcity although the prolonged dry season and late rains may cause 
some slight shortage if the new crop is very late. This year there 
has been more activity on the part of merchants to export and 
there is every evidence that the 1934 crop (harvested from Sep- 
tember to January) will show something like a record for clean rice 
exported during 1935. The figures for imports and exports for the 
last six years are :— 


Excess (+) or 
Imports— Exports— deficit (~) of 
white rice, native rice. imports over 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1929 3,029 13 + 3,016 
1930 2,618 175 + 2, 
1931 457 177 + 280 
1932 301 559 — 258 
1933 125 158 — 33 
1934 81 221 — 140 
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Considerable progress is being made in the Scarcies area. One 
of the imported varieties of seed which has proved successful has 
been multiplied considerably, and distributed for production by 
farmers in the Scarcies area in 1935. Other introductions and 
selections are being studied; some of the varieties showed great 
promise in 1934 and further work with these is being carried on. 
It is hoped that very shortly the production of some of the pure 
strains of the better varieties will be on a sufficiently large scale to 
allow of milling separately in sufficient quantities to try the various 
markets along the West Coast. 


Cassava.—The Agricultural Department has continued its efforts 
tc eliminate ‘‘ mosaic ’’ disease, which causes great loss in the yield 
of cassava, and good progress has been made. 


Export CRops. 


Palm Kernels.—68,655 tons of kernels were exported in 1934. 
Unfortunately the prices prevailing were even lower than in 1933 
and the value only reached £460,780. In April the export duty was 
therefore reduced by £1. The exports from 1928 are given to show 
the effect of the reduction in price on the value of the kernel export. 


Exports. 
Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 


1928... ... + 67,105 +~—:1,150,649 
1929... 60,205 876,308 
1930... we 86,641 664,591 
1981... 0. 84,462 449,742 
1932... 0. 77,162 687,477 
1983... 0. es 64,084 472,824 
1984... 68,655 460,780 


Ginger—An average amount of ginger was harvested and the 
price was better than in 1933. The price, however, was still very 
low as shown by the figures for the last six years. , 


Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 

1929 ... Os a 1,549 59,308 
1930 ... oa oe 1,972 57,228 
1931... ee te 1,927 32,518 
1932... ee wwe 1,382 22,877 
1933... sa bee 1,545 16,543 
1934... a aes 1,659 23,254 


Piassava.—It is pleasing to record that another export record 
was reached in 1934 with this fibre, and 3,659 tons were exported. 
The quality both of Sherbro and Sulima piassava was well main- 
tained and the price maintained its level of 1933. For the first 
time piassava was exported from the ‘‘line’’ area. This was of 
a darker and stouter quality than the Sherbro or Sulima types but 
was well prepared—about 100 tons of this type of fibre was produced. 
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The export figures for the last six years show that this product 
has suffered less violent fluctuations in price than other Sierra Leone 

products. 
Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 

1929 ... ae «- —: 1,232 17,177 

1930 ... a5 we 2,417 36,582 

1931 ... aes bos 3,150 31,846 

1932... Ra ae 2,877 23,290 

1933... eee «. 8,499 30,108 

a wae 3,659 30,390 


1934 
Kola.—A further falling off i in nibs export of kola is recorded for 
1934. For many years kola had been, next to palm kernels, the 
chief agricultural export and the effect of the loss of so much of the 
kola trade will be severely felt. The figures for the last seven years 
are given to show, as in the case of kernels, the great falling off in 


the value of this export crop. 


Quantity. Value. 

Tons. £ 
1928 ... on «8,299 281,997 
1929 ... oes «38,127 266,422 
1930 ... ey we 2,271 186,197 
1931... dee Hee 1,584 47,847 
1932 ... a ve 2,085 41,373 
1933... oa vw -1,812 43,656 
1,460 18,304 


1934 
Cocoa.—For a long cine there Taye been small quantities of cocoa 


exported. Last year the amount exceeded 100 tons. Since 1929 
the following quantities have been exported :— 


Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 

1929 ... at io 96 3,398 
1930 ... tec pes 80 2,548 
1931 ... ae fee 61 1,034 
1932... wee xis 81 1,295 
1933... oe ois 67 990 
ane 138 1,755 


1934 
Coffee.—A small aeaptnt of coffee is grown for local consumption 
and for export. So far only negligible quantities have been exported 
but the native cultivator is interested in this crop and shows signs 


of increasing production. 
it, oranges, 


Fruits.—Investigations with regard to grapefruit, 
bananas and pineapples continue but it will take some time before 


there is any real export in those products. 


Live Stock. 

There are as yet no statistics concerning the live stock of this 
country. Cattle-farming is carried out on a small scale in the 
Northern Province. A large proportion of the cattle (of which 
something like 5,000-6,000 are slaughtered annually in the Colony 
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and Protectorate) is imported from French Guinea. Sheep and 
goats are bred on a moderate scale throughout the country, and pigs 
to a small extent. There are a few horses, the majority of which 
also come from French territory. The value of the export in hides 
(mainly untanned) amounted in 1933 to £1,335 and in 1934 to 
£1,181. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 
; Imports. 

The total value of imports into the Colony during the year 1934 
amounted to £805,227 as compared with £825,869 in 1933, being a 
decrease of £20,642. 

The following tables show the value of imports by classes during 
the years 1933 and 1934. The first table distinguishes Commercial 
from Government imports and the second compares the imports 
by classes :— 





1933. 1934. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Commercial imports «788,607 676,479 _ 112,128 
Government imports . 28,501 99,855 71,354 _ 
Specie and currency notes | 8,761 28,893 20,132 _ 
Total ... -» 825,869 805,227 91,486 112,128 





Net decrease £20,642. 








1933. 1934, Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Class I—Food, drink and 
tobacco... 210,506 189,315 — 21,191 
Class II.—Raw materials, etc. 38,920 60,200 21,280 _ 
Class III.—Articles mainly 
manufactured, ... 541,611 503,764 _ 37,847 
Class IV.—Animals not for 
. food, ete. ... 26,005 23,055 — 2,950 
Class V.—Bullion, specie, ete. 8,827 28,893 20,066 — 
Total ... + 825,869 805,227 41,346 61,988 
Net decrease £20,642. 


Commercial imports in 1934 accounted for 84-01 per cent. of the 
total; Government imports amounted to 12-40 per cent. and specie 
and currency notes to 3-59 per cent. 

Compared with 1933, there were decreases in the value of each of 
the three categories which constitute Class I. ‘‘ Food’? fell by 
£6,788, ‘‘ Drink ’’ by £1,974 and ‘‘ Tobacco ’’ (mainly unmanu- 
factured) by £12,479. 

Commercial coal was mainly responsible for the increase in 
Class II, the value being £16,278 more than the 1933 imports. 

But for an importation by Government of fuel: oil valued at 
£72,021, the. decrease under Class III would have been consider- 
ably more. The principal decreases under this class were in cotton 
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piece-goods (£17,089), apparel (£11,018), metals, other kinds 
(£18,626), cotton yarn (£8,689), cottons unenumerated (£8,232), 
bags and sacks (£7,518), electrical and telegraphic apparatus 
(£7,373), motor spirit (£6,102), machinery, other kinds (£5,927), 
boots and shoes, other than leather (£5,062), artificial silk piece- 
goods (£4,294), hats, caps, bonnets and other head-gear (£3,866). 


The following table shows the commercial imports for home con- 
sumption of cotton piece-goods including velveteen for the years 


1930 to 1934 :— 


Quantity. Value. Duty obtained, 
Year. Sq. yds. £ £ 
1930 or on «» 6,132,718 156,556 28,947 
1931 re an + 5,014,822 121,960 22,302 
1932 aes cee vs 11,169,367 262,959 48,651 
1933 ses eas «+ 6,129,891 124,702 24,047 
ace ois «» 5,638,488 107,740 26,524 


1934 


The figures relating to other cotton goods were :— 
Value. Duty obtained. 
£ £ 


Year. 
1930 id eo 66,823 12,013 
1931 ors eu 39,589 6,846 
1932 oe th 67,187 12,368 
1933 ves we 41,919 7,718 
1934 25,194 7,257 


The following table shows the value and percentage of the imports 
from the different countries during the years 1933 and 1934 :— 





Value. Percentage. 
Country. 1933, 1934. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ 

United Kingdom se aes .-. 489,233 470,100 59-24 58-38 
British West African Possessio! v6, 815 6,226 +76 “17 
British Possessions (other)... «- 80,563 145,132 9-76 18-03 
France ... eae an ie «= 16,121 11,696 1-95 1-46 
Germany 5 bu ous ... 33,520 22,146 4:06 2°75 
Holland ... soy tes eee sie 7,252 4, +88 +55 
United States of America... «+ 90,125 69,118 10-91 8-59 
Japan eevee eee 48,946 28,770 520857 
Foreign West African Possessions ... 9,876 974 1-20 +12 
Other European Countries .. we 42,045 37,506 5-09 4-66 
Other Countries : 7,873 9,104 95 1-13 
Total... ave «+. 825,869 805,227 100-00 100-00 








The principal imports from the United Kingdom were cotton 
piece-goods, 4,201,737 square yards (£82,107); cotton, unenu- 
merated, £15,384; coal, 33,104 tons (£43,915) ; metals—other 
kinds, except cutlery and tools, £18,619; salt, other than table salt, 
3,201 tons (£15,160) ; cigarettes, 40,607 Ib. (£12,443) ; motor-cars, 
68 (£10,383); medicines and drugs, £8,709; electrical and tele- 
graphic apparatus, £8,230 ; provisions, unenumerated, £7,989 ; beer 
and ale, stout and porter, 47,896 imperial gallons (£7 ,888) ; ships 
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and boats, mechanically propelled, 6 (£7,867) ; artificial silk manu- 
factures, £6,763; . corrugated iron sheets, 454 tons (£6,712); 
machinery—mining and gold dredging, £6,549; wool (manu- 
factured) all kinds, £6,086 ; cément, 2,550 tons (£6,012) ; stationery, 
other than paper, £5,639; apparel, £5,396; and whisky, 4,304 
imperial gallons (£5,096). 


British possessions (other than West African) provided oil fuel, 
1,440,418 imperal gallons (£72,021); bags and sacks (empty) not 
including paper bags, 71,525 dozen (£21,121) ; flour, 28,748 cwt. 
(£18,570) ; cotton piece-goods, 301,890 square yards (£10,434) ; beer 
and ale, stout and porter, 20,768 imperial gallons (£6,286) ; tobacco, 
unmanufactured, 77,500 Ib. (£2,638); lumber, 199,218 superficial 
feet (£2,399); butter, 306 cwt. £1,874); motor-cars 14 (£1,616) ; 
tea, 9,615 Ib. (£1,269) ; and milk, 257 cwt. (£1,062). 


The chief imports from France were wine (sparkling and still), 
5,570 imperial gallons (£1,779); brandy, 1,145 imperial gallons 
(£1,735) ; and implements and tools—other than agricultural and 
artisans, £1,018. 


Germany supplied metals—other kinds, except cutlery and tools, 
£3,065, salt, other than table salt, 479 tons (£1,652); wine (spark- 
ling and still), 8,027 imperial gallons (£1,272) ; beer and ale, stout 
and porter, 7,650 imperial gallons (£1,235); lamps and lanterns, 
1,301 dozen (£1,088); cutlery, £1,011; and medicines and drugs, 
£1,018. 


Holland furnished wine (sparkling and still), 3,732 imperial 
gallons (£1,188). : 


Japan supplied cotton piece-goods, 940,604 square yards 
(£12,488) ; artificial silk manufactures, £5,735 ; apparel £3,579 ; and 
boots and shoes, other than leather, 34,431 pairs (£1,832). 


Spain provided 9,073 gallons still wine, £2,129; and Sweden 
26,057 gross boxes matches, £2,877. 


The chief imports from the United States of America were 
tobacco, unmanufactured, 936,262 lb. (£31,055) ; oil, illuminating, 
256,547 imperial gallons (£9,836); oil, motor spirit, 211,049 im- 
perial gallons (£7,674) ; oil fuel, 100,445 imperial gallons (£2,703) ; 
oil, lubricating, 25,086 imperial gallons (£2,037); lumber, 497,810 
superficial feet (£6,138) ; medicines and drugs, £1,182; and milk, 
402 cwt. (£1,070). 


Exports. 


The total value of exports from the Colony during the year 1934 
amounted to £1,011,875 (domestic éxports being £832,809 and 
non-domestic £178,066). 
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The following tables show the value of exports by classes during 
the years 1933 and 1934. The first table distinguishes Commercial 
from Government exports and the second compares the exports by 


classes :— 
1933. 1934. Increase. Decrease, 











£ £ £ £ 
Commercial +. 772,236 848,080 75,794 _ 
Government oe Ree a — 151 161 _ 
Specie and Currency Notes... «11,707 163,694 151,987 _ 
Total... sees eee 783,943 1,011,875 227,932 = 
Class I.— 
Food, Drink and Tobacco ... «es 22,063 28,361 6,298 _- 
Class II.— 
Raw Materials and Articles mainly 
unmanufactured ... ee +s. 647,952 663,698 15,746 — 
Class III.— 
Articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured are oo 17,938 15,357 _ 2,581 
Class IV.— 
Animals not for Food 273 282 9 - 
Class V.— 
95,717 304,177 208,460 = 


Bullion, Specie and Currency Notes... 





Total - 783,943 1,011,875 230,513 2,581 





The following table is a comparative statement of the principal 
exports during the years 1933 and 1934 :— 


1933. 1934. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

£ £ 
Benniseed «. tons 14 125 208 1,856 
Cocoa, raw ve BS Boa: Wp 67 990 138 1,755 
Diamonds sea +» Value _ 73,266 _ 144,861 
Ginger ave +60 wee Cwt. 30,902 16,544 33,172 28,254 
Hides (cattle) tanned ... «.. Ib. 7,379 348 9,577 481 
Kola nuts is aoe vue wt. 36,236 43,656 29,206 18,304 
Palm kernels +. tons 64,083 472,824 68,655 360,780 
Palm oil hes Maan er 1,617 ‘17,637 2,225 ‘18,082 
Peppers ... we we Ib, 158,190 1,486 75,669 + ~—-1,018 
Piassava Ae see .. tons 3,500 30,108 3,659 30,390 
Platinum aaa Sad see OZ. 325 2,484 339 2,567 
Rice ae awe «. tons 3,170 1,671 4,431 1,204 
Gold x +. OZ. 14,975 84,010 22,7383 140,483 

Gum copal ao3 Mer «.. tons 54 2,675 _ _ 
re sh wa Value _ 2,400 —_— 84,355 


Iron ore 
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The following table shows the value and percentage of the exports 
to the different countries during the years 1933 and 1934 :— 





Value. Percentage. 
Country. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ 

United Kingdom ... ate «+» 434,700 679,163 54-79 67-12 

British West African Possessions 52,515 31,490 6-80 3-11 

British Possessions (other) ssn 1,986 3,489 +26 +35 
France... ree a «1,627 1,963 +21 “19. 

Germany ... is 33s .-» 159,229 148,010 20-62 14-63 

Holland... a ee «» 85,143 84,402 11-03 8-34 

United States of America «18,657 20,409 2-42 2-02 

Japan ae ate ses oe _ 750 _ 07 

Foreign West African Possessions 5,034 9,244 +65 “91 

Other European Countries «.. 20,096 30,205 2-60 2-99 

Other Countries ... its v. — 4,956 2,750 +62 +27 

Total... s+ 783,943 1,011,875 100-00 100-00 





Palm kernels.—-68,655 tons or 4,572 tons in excess of 1933, were 
shipped. A considerable decrease, £112,044, was, however, re- 
corded in the value. As this value is inclusive of export duty some 
allowance must be made for the reduction in this duty from 30s. to 


“10s. a ton in April, 1934, at a time when the Home market price 


fell as low as £6 18s. 2d. The Home market price averaged 
throughout the year £7 3s. 2d. or £1 12s. 5d. less than in 1933. 


Germany purchased 26,129 tons, an increase on the figure of 1933 
of 5,048 tons. Shipments to the United Kingdom amounted to 
25,624 tons, or a decrease of 2,578 tons. Exports to Holland rose 
from 11,935 to 14,758 tons. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of palm kernels 
exported during the last five years :— 


Quantity. Value. 

Year. Tons. £ 
1930 rte ek ee SA, PSO; 64T 664,591 
1931 fee ue ee 2B 62 449,742 
1932 we Ane 9G SIT 162' 687,477 
1933 sbecU ater adel es 08088) 472,824 
1934 te Go 2. Res 68,655 360,780 


Palm Oil.—The total export of palm oil in 1934 amounted to 
2,225 tons, valued at £18,032, an increase in quantity of 608 tons 
and in value of £395. The Home market price averaged through- 
out the year £12 19s. 3d. as compared with £14 19s. in 1933. The 
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bulk of this oil (1,587 tons) went to the United Kingdom. Nigeria 
and the Gambia purchased 321 and 222 tons, respectively, Germany 
took 63 and Holland 30 tons. Exports of palm oil by no means 
represent the production, as this article is one of the principal foods 
of the inhabitants of the Colony and Protectorate. 


Kola Nuts.—A decrease of 7,030 cwt., valued at £25,352, was 
recorded in kola nuts. Shipments to Nigeria fell from 15,552 to 
914 cwt. Besides the loss of the Senegal market, to which reference 
has been made in former reports, the cultivation of the kola tree 
in Nigeria has now resulted in the loss of that market as well. In 
1927, 39,559 cwt. were exported to Nigeria; so it can readily be 
seen what serious blow this decrease in the exports to Nigeria is to 
the kola trade of this Colony. Shipments to the Gambia increased 
by 3,035 cwt. and to French and Portuguese Guinea by 2,272 and 
2,188 cwt., respectively. The local market price averaged only 
17s. 5d. per measure (176 lb.) throughout the year as compared 
with £1 17s. 1d. in 1933. 


Ginger.—A slight increase was recorded in the quantity and value 
of ginger exported. Market prices averaged throughout the year 
15s. 9d. a cwt. as compared with 19s. in 1933. The United King- 
dom took 16,476 cwt. and the United States of America 18,220. 
Shipments to Canada increased from 388 to 1,668 cwt. 


Piassava.—Shipments of piassava again recorded an increase— 
3,659 tons valued at £30,390 having been exported as compared 
with 3,500 tons, in itself a record, of a value of £30,108 in 1933. 
The Home market price ranged from £23 a ton in January to 
£24 5s. in December and averaged throughout the year £22 12s. 1d, 
or 6s. less than that in the previous year. 


The United Kingdom took more than half (1,988 tons) of the 
total shipment, an increase of 444 tons as compared with 1933, 
Belgium, Germany and the United States of America purchased 
480, 442 and 421 tons, respectively. Exports to South Africa 
increased by 3 tons to 86 tons. 


Diamonds.—The value of diamonds exported increased from 
£73,266 to £144,861. 


Gold.—Exports of gold showed a gratifying increase over the 
previous year, 22,733 oz. (troy) valued at £140,483 having been 
exported as compared with 14,975 oz. (troy) valued at £84,010. 

Platinum.—Exports increased from 825 oz. (troy) valued at 
£2,484 to 339 oz. (troy) of a value of £2,567. 

Exports of diamonds, gold and platinum went to the United 
Kingdom. 


Iron Ore.—The value of ore shipped during the year was 
£84,355. 
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State of Trade. 
The following comparative table shows the state of trade in the 
Colony during the past five years :— 





Year.) (less specie Net Domestic | Imports | Exports on Shipping 
‘specie and| and Imports. | Exports. over over | Imports | entered 





£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1930 {1,335,731 | 141,067 |1,194,664 1,047,339 ) 147,325 — | 428,369 [4,621,191 
1931 | 991,120} 75,376 | 915,744 | 616,337 | 290,407 — | 340,056 13,927,457 
1932 {1,219,588 | 20,749 |1,198,839 | 878,424 | 320,415 — | 452,880 [3,286,299 
1933 | 817,108 | 18,306 | 798,802 | 753,930 | 44,872 — __ {371,686 [3,509,799 
1984 776,334 | 15,376 | 760,958 | 832,805 aa 71,847 |313,528 '4,269,310 





























As the result of the extremely low price offered throughout the 
year in European markets for all raw products, a considerable decline 
in the value of commercial imports was not unexpected. 

The increase in the value of domestic exports (£78,875) was 
entirely due to the development of the mineral resources of the 
country, but for which fact a very heavy decrease would have been 
recorded in the value. 

A considerable improvement was recorded in shipping, 128 vessels 
more than in 1933 having entered the various ports of the Colony. 

Preferential duties, the full effect of which has not as yet been 
realized, has materially assisted trade with the United Kingdom. 
The preference accorded to Empire products, such as tobacco, oil 
and wines, should ultimately result in an increased importation of 
these articles from the Dominions and Colonies. 

The importation from Japan of cotton and artificial silk piece- 
goods was restricted as from the 16th June, 1934, quota regulations 
being introduced as from that date. 

By granting a considerable measure of preference to the Empire 
article and introducing quota regulations this Colony has done all 
in its power to foster and develop Empire trade. 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Wages. 

Artisans (Public Works).—In Freetown during 1934, Public 
Works artisans were paid from 3s. to 5s. 9d. per day for journeymen 
and from 1s. to 2s. 6d. for improvers. In a few exceptional cases 
certain journeymen were paid at the rate of 8s. 8d. per day. 

In the Protectorate rates of pay varied from 6d. to 1s. for 
improvers and Is. 3d. to 4s. 6d. for journeymen. 

Labourers (Public Works).—In Freetown the rate of pay of ordin- 
ary unskilled labour was 1s. per day. In certain cases unskilled 
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labour employed on special work in which they had acquired some 
proficiency were slightly higher rates, the maximum being 1s. 9d. 

In the Protectorate the rates of pay for labourers varied from 6d. 
to 9d. while the rate of pay for headmen or gangers varied from 


to 2s. 6d. per diem. 
Railway workers.—The following takle gives the minimum, maxi- 


mum, and average rates of pay of railway workers :— 


Grade. 


Traffic :-— 
Station porters 
Pointsmen 


Shunter pointsmen re 


Watchmen 
Yard foremen 


Telegraph meee : 


Caretakers 
Train porters 
Trolley Boys ... 
Lampmen 
Engineering :— 
Headmen 


Telegraph Linesmen™ ia 
Telegraph labourers ... 
Labourers (skilled) ... 


Labourers (unskilled) 


Locomotive and sorsieee — 


Artisans 
Gatemen 
Storemen 7 
Shops clerks ... 
Tools clerks ... 
Timekeepers ... 
Brakesmen 
Carriage cleaners 
Coalmen 
Strikers 


Drivers (pumping and stationary 6 en- 


gines) oe 
Drivers (crane) 
Engine cleaners 
Greasers oe 
Lighters-up ... 
Pumpmen 
Passed firemen 
Firemen 
Crane firemen 
Washers-out . 
Labourers (skilled) 


Labourers (unskilled) 


Furnacemen ... 
Painters 
Apprentices ... 
Holders up 


Minimum. 


eS OO Oe 


Maximum. 


d. 


Orwre 


- 
mee ODS poe ee 


bor 
PWM Om DO CORR Oe NORE ARMAAS 


Average rate 
per diem 


paid in 1934. 
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The wages of artisans outside Government employ are practically 
the same as those paid by the Government departments. 


Cost of Living. 


Rice, the Colony’s staple food, was obtainable at from 4s. 6d. to 
5s. a bushel or 1s. 1$d. to 1s. 3d. per kettle. 


IX.—_EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education. 


An Education Ordinance passed in 1929 provides a complete code 
for all Colony and Protectorate Schools. Separate Schedules for 
Rules which apply to the Colony and Protectorate respectively, 
differ in the important means of providing Government grants-in- 
aid. 

In the Colony the schools are conducted by Boards of Managers 
as a result of the amalgamation of the mission primary schools. 
The Managers are responsible for the upkeep of the school buildings, 
but the Government pays the salaries of teachers and provides equip- 
ment in the primary schools. All school fees are paid into Govern- 
ment revenue. 

The secondary schools on the Assisted List in the Colony receive 
capitation and equipment grants-in-aid. Grants are also paid to 
qualified teachers. 

In the Protectorate, the assisted schools receive capitation, build- 
ing, and equipment grants, but the salaries of the teachers are paid 
by the mission authorities. Additional grants to qualified teachers 
in the Protectorate are paid by Government. 

Colony Schools.—In the Colony there are at present 50 assisted 
primary schools with 7,112 pupils on the rolls, and an average daily 
attendance of 5,363. 

The assisted secondary schools (which in some cases provide 
primary and preparatory education as well as secondary) may be 
summarized as follows :— 

Boys—Six schools with 98 primary, 217 preparatory, and 
360 secondary pupils. 

Girls—Five schools with 423 primary, 171 preparatory, and 
128 secondary pupils. 

Included in the boys’ secondary schools is the Prince of Wales 
School, established and maintained entirely by Government. This 
school makes special provision for the teaching of science and for 
technical instruction, and is liberally equipped with laboratories and 
workshops. 

There are also four assisted schools in the Colony providing 
technical training—The Albert Academy (carpentry and printing), 
The Diocesan Technical School (carpentry, surveying, and building 
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construction), the Sir Alfred Jones Trade School (carpentry and 
cabinet making) and the American Methodist Episcopal Girls’ 
Industrial School (domestic science and arts). 


With regard to the education of girls, domestic science in all its 
branches forms a most important part of their curriculum. A 
special examination is held annually by independent examiners and 
certificates and diplomas are awarded to successful students. Pro- 
vision is also made at the Roman Catholic Convent School for 
instruction in this subject to girls who have already left school and 
are contemplating marriage. Training for nurses is given both at 
the Connaught (Government) Hospital and the Princess Christian 
Mission Hospital. 


Scholarships tenable at the Women Teachers’ Training College 
at Wilberforce are awarded to girls from the secondary schools. The 
College is residential and is financed and largely controlled by 
Government. 

Higher education for boys is provided at the Fourah Bay College, 
a missionary institution affiliated to Durham University. Arts, 
theological and science courses are provided. 


A separate course for the training of men teachers is also pro- 
vided at the Fourah Bay College. Mesidential scholarships are 
awarded annually by Government, which also finances the scheme 
for teacher training. 


Protectorate Schools.—In the Protectorate nine missionary 
authorities conduct 85 assisted schools with 4,388 boys and 1,213 
girls on the rolls. In addition, these bodies conduct 80 unassisted 
schools with an estimated total of 1,975 pupils. 


Government controls eight boys’ schools in the Protectorate with 
395 pupils. These, with an exception of the Bo School and the 
Koyeima School, are rural schools of junior grades. 


Bo School.—The Bo School was established by Government in 
1906 for the education of the sons and nominees of chiefs. It aims 
at providing the boys with a liberal education in preparation for 
the important work they will probakly be called upon to undertake 
in connexion with their chiefdoms. Hygiene and sanitation, town- 
planning, building, and hand and eye training are important parts 
of the curriculum. 


Koyeima School.—The Central School at Koyeima is intended to 
provide education for Protectorate youths beyond that given in the 
primary schools. The school provides an adequate training in such 
technical subjects as woodwork, building, tailoring, wood-carving, 
surveying, town-planning, and agriculture, and will also, it is 
hoped, in time become the centre for the training of Protectorate 
teachers. 

Music, etc.—The natives of Sierra Leone have a gift for music— 
both vocal and instrumental. Most of the large churches and 
chapels have pipe organs which are played by African organists. 
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Many Africans, too, show skill on the pianoforte and other instru- 
ments. The band of the Sierra Leone Battalion, Royal West 
African Frontier Force, is on outstanding example of how far 
musical art can be developed. 

A special music master has been engaged to teach singing on 
correct lines in the schools, and very good results have been achieved. 
Naturally, the children excel in rendering negro spirituals, but 
they have made great progress in music of a more classical nature. 
An annual singing competition has been inaugurated among the 
schools and this has been highly appreciated and the competition is 
very keen. 

Dramatic art is being encouraged to some extent and the students 
of the secondary school are proving apt pupils. 


Welfare Institutions. 


The methods of caring for the poor and sick, and the burial of 
deceased destitute persons, remained the same during 1934 as in the 
previous year. Friendly Societies abound. 


Mental Home. 
There is a mental home at Kissy, about 5 miles from Freetown. 


X.—COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT. 
Roads. 


Colony.—The principal means of communication between the 
smaller towns and villages of the Colony is by non-motorable roads ; 
there is, however, a motor road from Freetown to Waterloo 
(20 miles) which connects several villages on the route with the 
capital of the Colony. Freetown is connected to Lumley Village 
(64 miles) and to Hill Station (5 miles) by bitumen-surfaced laterite 
gravel roads, and a laterite gravel road from Hill Station, 3 miles 
in length, affords facilities for the use of motor transport to the 
population in and around the village of Regent. There are 50 miles 
of roads and streets in the capital of the Colony of which about 
80 miles are motorable—the principal streets are surface treated with 
bitumen and are provided with concrete surface-water drains and 
channels. 


Protectorate.—The construction in 1934, of a length of 8} miles 
of road from Matam to Mabonto, to give access to the Northern 
Province Gold Areas, increased the total mileage of maintained 
roads in the Protectorate to 793}. ‘The roads are surfaced with 
laterite and are for the greater part 16 feet wide. 


The majority of the bridges are built with concrete abutments 
and piers, and steel joists carrying a timber deck, but there still 
remains a number of timber beam and trestle bridges which are 
being reconstructed to a standard type, with a 9 feet wide deck, as 
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their condition requires and funds permit. In addition to the above 
Government maintained roads there are Chiefs roads constructed 
and maintained by tribal authorities concerned which are not 
usually open to heavy motor vehicles and are sometimes not avail- 
able for motor traffic in the wet season. 

In cases where the width of rivers has rendered the construction 
of bridges financially impracticable, ferries are used. There are 
fifteen such ferries in the Protectorate, the pontoons being con- 
structed of timber with one exception which has a steel pontoon. 
The pontoons are connected by steel wire rope tridles to a wheeled 
traveller moving on a steel cable-way which is slung between towers 
on the bank. The pontoon is impelled across the river partly by 
the action of the current and partly by the boat crew hauling on a 
light steel hand-line also slung between the banks. 


Railway. 

The total length of open line at the end of 1934 was 311 miles 
and the gauge 2 feet 6 inches. 

Capital expenditure of the railway to 3lst December, 1934, was 
£1,428,114. 

The total revenue of the railway was £151,214 which shows an 
increase of £5,620 over the figure for the previous year. The depres- 
sion in trade which manifested itself in 1930 continued throughout 
the year under review. The revenue includes £1,259 for contribu- 
tions to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Fund. 

The expenditure, other than capital, for the year was £190,519 
which shows a reduction of £15,203 as compared with 1933. This 
total includes £82,941 for loan charges, pensions and gratuities, cost 
of services rendered by other Government departments, and 
expenses in connexion with the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension 
Scheme. Working expenditure amounted to £131,138 and gross 
receipts to £151,124. 

Passenger journeys in the year were 377,133 an increase of 3,962 
over the previous year, and the tonnage carried was 59,938 tons 
against 54,866 in 1933. 


ee 


| 1913. 1928. | 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 











Working expenses per 


d. 


as dis djs dfs dfs dja dfs dis da 
Receipts per train mile | 9 6-11 |11 3-44/11 7-13/10 10-71] 8 5-39] 8 10-93} 8 7-88) 8 11-03 
5 1-09*/ 9 2-55)10 4-34/11 4-17; 8 9-48} 8 3-86] 8 1-98} 7 8-82 






train mile ... 
Passengers carried 438,388 | 604,737 | 367,602 | 258,834 | 252,472 | 408,149 | 373,161 | 377,123 
‘Tonnage carried Es 62,084 | 78,385 | 75,473 | 70,949 | 61,859 | 66,024 | 54,866 | 59,938 





* Exclusive of pensions, gratuities, etc. 


The rolling stock in use during the year consisted of 39 loco- 
motives, 70 coaching vehicles, and 304 goods vehicles. 
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Motor Bus Service. 


The motor bus service is under the direction of the General 
Manager of the Railway. This service runs on two routes, viz., 
route 1 to Hill Station Huropean Settlement through Wilberforce, a 
distance of 5 miles, and route 2 to Lumley Beach, where there is an 
excellent golf links, 64 miles from Freetown, on the western sea- 
board of the peninsula of Sierra Leone. The fleet in 1933 consisted 
of six passenger vehicles and two goods lorries. 


The total number of passengers carried was 226,635 and the gross 
receipts amounted to £3,237. 


The staff employed was :— 


Africans... one es ed «20 


Total... wen, 21 


Postal Business. 


There was a further slight falling off in postal business during 
1934 due to the continuance throughout the year of the depression 
in trade. Postal business was conducted from 12 post offices and 
59 postal agencies ; money-order business from 22 and postal-order 
business from 58 offices. 


The total revenue collected was £18,652 as against a sum of 
£22,248 in the previous year. Of this amount £12,212 was derived 
from direct postal revenue, £4,553 from Customs duty on parcels, 
and £1,887 from the sale of stamps for Inland Revenue purposes. 


As regards correspondence, the estimated number of articles of 
all kinds dealt with during the year was 1,803,800 as compared with 
1,873,200 in 1933. Included therein are 70,800 registered articles. 
Money-order transactions decreased from 3,590 (value £24,099) in 
1933 to 3,541 (value £21,443) in 1934. 


The total number and value of postal-orders issued during the 
year (43,948 and £25,121) and the number and value of postal- 
orders paid (37,459 and £22,294) as compared with the figures for 
the previous year which were—orders issued 43,598 valued £28,027 ; 
orders paid 36,762 value £23,579. 

The parcel post transactions showed a falling off, 28,334 parcels 
being handled as against 29,554 the previous year. 

In the cash-on-delivery parcels service (with Great Britain only) 


6,164 parcels were received (value £10,500) as compared with 6,488 
(value £10,650) in 1933. 


Telegraph System. 


The internal telegraph system is maintained by the railway. The 
main system runs from Freetown to Pendembu (2273 miles from 
Freetown), with transmitting stations at Bauya and Bo; this system 
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is connected up by branches with most of the direct headquarters ix 
the Protectorate. The total mileage is 1,098} miles, plus the rail- 
way traffic control line of 455 miles. 


Telephones. 


The only service is that in Freetown and district, maintained by 
the Railway Department. The total mileage is 3922 miles. 


Cables and Wireless. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company maintains a cable office and a 
low-power wireless station in Freetown ; the latter is used mainly for 
communicating with shipping. 

Increase in the knowledge of wireless télegraphy and recent im- 
provement in the manufacture of wireless installations of moderate 
cost have led to considerable numbers of applications on the part 
of private individuals for licences under the ‘Wireless Telegraphy 
Ordinance, 1924, and the holders of such licences have little difficulty 
in picking up any station in Europe and America broadcasting on 
suitable short-wave lengths. 


Shipping. 

There was an increase of 120 in the number of steam and motor 
vessels entering in the Colony during the year and in tonage 381,261. 
Of a total of 2,135,300 tons entered, 58-86 per cent. was British, 
10-48 German, 6-78 Italian, 6-75 French and 6:44 American. 

The following table gives details of natonality and tonnage entered 
during the year :— 


Steam and Motor Vessels entered. 








Percentage 
Nationality. Number. Tonnage. proportion to 
total tonnage. 

43 137,485 6-44 

14,639 69 

400 1,256,797 58-86 

8 12,077 57 

30 72,846 3-41 

ll 14,692 69 

32 144,240 6-75 

85 223,764 10-48 

3 7,987 37 

46 144,713 6-78 

30 72,272 3-38 

20 33,788 1-58 

Totals... eee 713 2,135,300 100-00 





Of the above vessels, 19 entered at Sherbro and 28 at Sulima. 
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The following shipping lines call regularly at Freetown on their 
way to or from other West African ports :— 


Line. 
American West African 
Line. 


Compania Transmedi- 
terranea. 
Elder Dempster Lines, 

Ltd. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 
Fabre-Fraissinet ose 
Holland West African 

Lijn. 


Navigazione Libera 
Trestina (Italian). 
Woermann Linie 


United Africa Co., Ltd. 


Société Navele de 
TOuest and Chargeurs 
Réunis. 


L’Equatoriale (Italian) 
Compania Navierra 
Amaya (Spanish). 


From 
New York 


Barcelona 


United Kingdom coastal 
ports. 

Continental ports 

Canada ... aa 

Marseilles ue wee 

Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
Le Havre arid coast 
ports up to Spanish 
Guinea. 

Genoa and coast ports 


Hamburg, Southamp- 
ton and continental 
ports, Hamburg and 
continental ports. 


Liverpool and coast 
ports. 

Marseilles and coast 
ports. 

Genoa and coast ports 

Continental and African 
ports. 


Frequency of calls. 
2 monthly (average) with 


passengers and general 
0. 
Passengers monthly. 


Passengers fortnightly. 
Cargo frequently. 
Cargo every 3 weeks. 
Monthly. | 
Passengers and cargo— 
monthly each. 
Cargo—monthly. 
Passenger—fortnightly. 
Cargo—fortnightly. 
Cargo—twice monthly. 
Cargo—monthly. 


Cargo—monthly. 
One in 2 months. 


The lower reaches of all the rivers of Sierra Leone are navigable 
for boats and canoes, and a considerable traffic is carried on by these 


means, 


The most commonly used craft are open sailing boats with 


a carrying capacity of about 4 tons. During recent years motor 


launches have come into use and this form of water transport 
appears to be growing increasingly popular with the natives. 


There are four ports of entry in the Colony—Freetown, Bonthe, 
Sulima, and Mano Salija. 


XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 


MEASURES, 


Banking. 


Banking facilities are afforded by the Bank of British West 
Africa, Limited, and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and 


Overseas). 


The former is established at Freetown (local head 


office) with a branch at Bonthe (Sherbro) and agencies at the more 
important trading centres. Barclays Bank is established at Free- 
town, and has no branches or agencies. 
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- Both banks afford their customers savings bank facilities. In addi- 
tion there is the Government (Post Office) Savings Bank, controlled 
from Freetown, with nineteen agencies throughout the Colony and 
Protectorate. The balance standing to the credit of depositors in 
the Post Office Savings Bank on 31st December, 1934, was £68,084. 


There are no agricultural or co-operative banks. The absence of 
realizable security and direct ownership properly registered pre- 
cludes the possibility of the introduction of the former. The co- 
operative movement has not yet been introduced. 


Currency. 
The coins current in Sierra Leone are :— 
United Kingdom gold, silver, and bronze coins ; 
West African silver coins, value 2s., 1s., 6d., 3d. ; 
West African alloy coins value of the same denominations; 
and 
West African nickel-bronze coins of the value of 1d., $d. 


The United Kingdom coins have been superseded by the West 
African coins. The West African silver coins authorized by the 
Sierra Leone and Gambia Coinage Order, 1913, and introduced in 
that year are being withdrawn from circulation. Other West 
African coins of mixed metals of the same denominations and of 
the same weights, and authorised by His Majesty’s Order in 
Council of February, 1920, were introduced in July, 1920, .to 
replace the silver coins. 


Gold and silver coins are legal tender up to any amount and 
copper and nickel-bronze coins up to one shilling. 

West African currency notes of the values £5, 20s., 10s., 2s., and 
1s., were introduced in 1916 under the Currency Note Ordinance of 
that year. Currency notes of the value of 20s. and 10s. are now in 
circulation, the £5, 2s., and 1s. having been withdrawn. A new 
issue of the West African currency notes of 20s. and 10s. denomina- 
tion was put into circulation on Ist July, 1928; the old issue notes 
are being withdrawn. 


Weights and Measures. 

There has been no addition to the standards and no new legisla- 
tion relating to the inspection of weights and measures in the 
Colony. ’ 

XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The scheme for the canalization of streams, which had been 
held in abeyance since the early part of 1932, was recommenced 
on an approved eight years programme allowing for a total expendi- 
ture of £32,912. 

The new programme included for the completion of the canaliza- 
tion of Sanders Brook, the canalization of Samba Water and the 
street drainage of that area. 


ikl 
fier 
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The following work was completed during 1934 as the first section 
of the new programme :— 


Sanders Brook Canal.—This was extended from near Dundas 
Street where work concluded in 1932 to a point north-east of the 
Public Works Department Yard—a length of approximately 
830 feet. Three reinforced concrete road bridges were constructed, 
at Point Street, Dundas Street and Pademba Road. The canal was 
built in English pressed brown engineering bricks to a width of 
7 feet 6 inches and an average depth of approximately 2 feet 6 inches 
according to gradient, the depth being exclusive of a small invert 
designed to deal with the dry season flow. 


This work was let out to contract, cement, bricks and reinforcing 
steel being supplied by this Department. The bridges at Point and 
Dundas Streets were constructed departmentally owing to various 
difficulties with the contractor. 


Street Drainage.—The surface-water drainage to Dundas Street 
was completed, approximately 1,400 feet of concrete channels being 
laid. A short section of the street from Pademba Road was coated 
with British standard specification road tar No. 2. 


Three hundred and forty-nine feet of concrete channels were laid 
in Point Street, 104 feet in Westmoreland Street and a short length 
of approximately 85 feet in Pademba Road. 


Electric Light and Power. 


An electric light and power scheme put into service in April, 1928, 
is in operation by Government in Freetown. High tension alter- 
nating current is generated by Diesel engines and distributed at 
British standard voltage and periodicity. Charges to consumers are 
1s. per unit for lighting, with a favourable decreasing rate of charge 
to users of domestic appliances, and 4d. per unit for power. In 
certain cases special tariffs have been approved for other than 
private consumers, each having a favourabledecreasing rate of charge 
in a manner similar to that for users of domestic appliances. Such 
special tariffs are tased upon the various different average consump- 
tions of current of each consumer. 


There is a flat-rate. charge for consumers with only three or four 
lights ranging from 10s. to 19s. per month. The distribution scheme 
covers a wide area and building sites and power are available for 
industrial development. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Courts of Justice. 


The West African Court of Appeal.—This Court has an appellate 
jurisdiction in both civil and criminal matters, in respect of certain 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the Colony, and of the Circuit 
Court of the Protectorate. The Judges of the Court are the Judges 
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of the Supreme Courts of the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia Colony, and the Judges of the High Court of the 
Protectorate of Nigeria. 

(Note.—The last mentioned were added during the year.) 


The Court sits periodically at Freetown for the hearing of appeals 
arising in Sierra Leone and the Gambia. 


Courts of the Colony.—The following Courts have jurisdiction in 
the Colony :— 


(i) The Supreme Court (Ordinance No. 39 of 1932). 


(a) The Court consists of a Chief Justice and Puisne Judge, 
and also of the Chief Justice and every Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the Gold Coast Colony, the Chief Justice and every 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Nigeria, and the Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Colony of the Gambia. 

(b) In its ordinary jurisdiction the Court has all the powers 
of the High Court of Justice in England, except the Admiralty 
jurisdiction. 

(c) The Court has also a summary jurisdiction in civil causes 
similar to that of the County Courts in England. 

(d) The Court is also a Court of Appeal from any decision, 
civil or criminal of a Magistrate or District Commissioner. 


(ii) Magistrates’ Courts (Cap. 118). 

There are certain Judicial Districts in each of which is estab- 
lished a Magistrate’s Court for the summary trial of criminal 
causes and with power to commit persons for trial before the 
Supreme Court. These Courts have also jurisdiction in various 
quasi-criminal causes, which is conferred upon them by sundry 
Ordinances. Each Court is presided over by a Magistrate or 
District Commissioner or by two Justices of the Peace. 


(iii) Courts of Requests (Cap. 48). 

These are courts for the trial of civil causes in which the 
amount involved does not exceed a sum fixed by the Ordinance. 
There is one Court for each Judicial District. Hach Court 
is presided over by a Magistrate or District Commissioner who 
in this capacity is styled ‘‘ Judge of the Court of Requests’, 
or by two Commissioners. 


Courts of the Protectorate.—The Courts of Law of the Protec- 
torate are as follows :— 


(i) The Circuit Court (Ordinance No. 40 of 1982). 


(a) This Court is constituted by the Chief Justice or Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the Colony, each of whom, 
when sitting in this Court, is styled ‘‘ the Judge of the Circuit 
Court ’’. 
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(b) With very few exceptions the Court has the same criminal 
and civil jurisdiction in the Protectorate as the Supreme Court 
has in the Colony. Divorce and matrimonial causes are, how- 
ever, specially withdrawn from its jurisdiction. 


(c) The Court also hears appeals from decisions of District 
Commissioners in both criminal and civil causes. 


(ii) Courts of District Commissioners (Ordinance No. 40 of 
1932). 


(a) In each district there is a Court constituted by the 
District Commissioner and known as ‘‘ the Court of the District 
Commissioner ’’ or ‘‘ The District Court ’’. 


A Provisional Commissioner, who is in charge of a group of 
districts known as a Province, has the same jurisdiction as a 
District Commissioner in each of those districts. (Ordinance 
No. 32 of 1933.) 


An Assistant District Commissioner has the same jurisdiction 
as a District Commissioner in the district in which he is 
stationed, if appointed by the District Commissioner to exercise 
it. (Ordinance No. 32 of 1938.) 


(b) The criminal jurisdiction of these Courts is practically 
the same as that of the Magistrates’ Courts in the Colony. 
They can commit persons for trial before the Circuit Court, or, 
in very rare cases, before the Supreme Court of the Colony. 
They also possess a civil jurisdiction in most cases up to £50. 


(iii) Courts of Native Chiefs (Ordinance No. 40 of 1932). 


The Courts are composed of native chiefs and have a limited 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in cases arising exclusively be- 
tween natives of the Protectorate, other than persons employed 
in the Government service. They are subject in all respects to 
the supervision of the District Commissioner who can amend, 
vary or set aside any of their decisions or sentences. 


(iv) Combined Courts (Ordinance No. 40 of 1932). 


In certain chiefdoms where there is a considerable number 
of non-natives settled or residing, the Paramount Chief and 
a non-native appointed by the District Commissioner, subject 
to confirmation by the Governor, sit as ‘‘ Joint Judges ’’ to 
decide petty civil cases arising between non-natives and natives. 
The orders of this Court may be enforced by the District 
Commissioner who can review its decision to all cases. 
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Criminal Cases tried in the Police Magistrate's Court, Freetown, in 1934. 


Offences. 


Assault and Battery 
Harbour offences 
Stowaways we 
Customs offence 
Housebreaking ... 
Burglary... 
Larceny .. 
Larceny from Ship e 
Public Health offence ... 
Shop breaking ... ies 
Larceny from a house ... 
Breach of Immigration 
Restriction Law... 
Selling Palm Wine with- 
out Licence ... es 
Disorderly conduct 
Fighting ... 
Drunk ... 
Wounding 


ToraLs 


Larceny .. 

‘Assault and Battery 
Throwing Stones 
Committing Nuisance ... 


Torats 


Committed 











Cases Persons Persons Persons. for trial in 
reported. arrested. convicted. discharged. the Supreme 
Court. 
65 175 98 14 1 
61 85 81 4 — 

9 14 10 4 — 
57 23 23 _ _ 
24 13 _ 2 ll 
14 1 _ = 1 

378 477 376 98 3 

4 3 2 1 _— 
91 629 548 81 _ 

8 2 1 _ 1 
50 79 58 21 — 
= 3 3 = ay 
10 14 13 1 —_ 
67 122 88 34 _ 
34 42 35 7 _ 
23 22 20 2 _ 
ll 16 3 5 8 

906 1,718 1,359 334 26 

Juvenile Offenders. 

21 22 22 _- _ 

2 5 3 2 — 

1 3 3 = _ 
_ 8 8 = _ 
24 38 36 2 = 





Return of Criminal Cases tried in the Circuit Court during the year 1934. 


District. 


Port Loko 
Makeni ... 
Kambie ... 
Karene ... 
Bo 2 

Kailahun... 

Kenema .. 

Moyamba 
Pujehun ... 
Bonthe ... 
Koinadugu 


ToraLs 


Number 
of persons of persons fined or 
prosecuted. imprisoned. 


Number 


punished. 


mlel ll les 


Number of persons Number 
of persons 
otherwise condemned. discharged. 


Pett pe 


Number 
of persons 


10 
3 
3 








| | nroeses | wid 
memos! | oa 


| 





& 


18 5 


7 
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Police. 
There has been no change in the strength and oraganization of the 
Police Force of the Colony. 
Prisons. 


There are now ten prisons administered by the Prisons Depart- 
ment, which have been established as follows :— 


Colony.—Freetown, convict and local ; Bonthe, local. 


Protectorate.—Northern Province, local prisons: Kambia. 
Port Loko, Kabala, Makeni. 


Southern Province, local prisons: Kenema, 
Pujehun, Masanki. 


The number of persons committed to the central prison at Free- 
town during the years 1933 and 1934 was as follows :— 


Moyamba, 


1933. 1934. 
Males ae oe oes ae woe 862 831 
Females ... ane a was _ ll 16 
Juvenile offenders eae eg we 21 25 
The total daily average number in custody was :— 
1933. 1934. 
264 259 


The number of persons committed to the local prisons of the 
Colony and Protectorate during the years 1933 and 1934 was :— 


1933. 1934. 
Males ee A abe evs «1,098 1,094 
Females ... se ee 1 4 


The daily average number in custody was 184, as against 176 in 
1988. 


Health.—The general health of the prisoners was good. The 
total number of deaths at all prisons was two, compared with seven 
in 1983, 

Industrial—Short-sentence prisoners were employed in the 
kitchen garden, and on general labouring, quarrying stone, sanitary 
work and planting fruit trees on Government land. Long-sentence 
prisoners were engaged in the usual industries which consist of rice- 


milling, tailoring, tarpauling and mattress making, bread-making 
and carpentry. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The more important Ordinances enacted during 1934 were :— 
The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, 1934; 
The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance, 1934 ; 
The Undesirable Advertisements Ordinance, 1934; 
The Protectorate (Amendment) Ordinance, 1934; 
The Protectorate Vagrancy Ordinance, 1934 ; 
The Pawnbrokers Ordinance, 1934; 
The Employers and Employed Ordinance, 1934. 
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Of these Ordinances, the Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1934, had for its main purpose the imposition of specific duties on 
many articles imported into Sierra Leone which had previously 
been subjected to ad valorem duties. The export duty on palm 
kernels was reduced from £1 10s. per ton to 10s. 


The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance, 1934, establishes 
a quota system applicable to the importation of textiles from 
countries outside the British Empire. The importation of all such 
textiles is prohibited except under licence and provision is made 
for the issue and regulation of such licences. 

The Undesirable Advertisements Ordinance, 1934, is based on 
the Imperial Venereal Disease Act, 1913, and prohibits public adver- 
tisements of any treatment or remedies for venereal disease and 
other undesirable advertisements, except such as may be made by 
the authority or with the sanction of the Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services. 

By the Protectorate (Amendment) Ordinance, 1934, provision is 
made for the election of Chiefs by tribal authorities and power is 
reserved to the Governor to appoint a Chief in case a tribal authority 
neglects or refuses to proceed to an election. The previous pro- 
visions relating to the deposition of chiefs are altered so as to permit 
deposition to take place after the holding of one formal enquiry 
instead of two. 


The Protectorate Vagrancy Ordinance, 1934, provides for the re- 
patriation of vagrant and unemployed natives. The opening of the 
mines in different chiefdoms of the Protectorate has attracted 
natives from all parts of the country, who are not all able or willing 
to obtain regular work and whose presence in a foreign chiefdom is 
not conducive to good order. 


The Pawnbrokers Ordinance, 1934, is based on the Nigerian 
Ordinance and the Imperial Act of 1872, and regulates the whole 
business of pawnbroking and in particular prescribes maximum 
rates of interest. The business of money-lending in the Colony 
has been regulated by Ordinance since 1924. In fact much of the 
local money-lending is secured by pawn, but no Ordinance has 
controlled pawnbroking or limited the rates of interest. The 
growth of gold-mining has made necessary a closer control of any 
trade in gold as many articles pawned are of that metal. 

The Employers and Employed Ordinance, 1934, is designed to 
regulate the relations between employers and employed and to 
safeguard the health of the latter. It deals with the formation and 
interpretation of all contracts of service and enables in certain 
cases minimum rates of wage to be fixed by the Governor. 

The recruitment of native labour for foreign service is regulated 
and controlled, as are also the employment of women, adolescents 
and children and apprenticeship contracts. Provision is made for 
the case of the death, insolvency and change of residence of the 
employer and for any breaches of contract or other disputes which 
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may occur between employers and employed. There is an extensive 
rule making power and rules are enacted in a schedule to the 
Ordinance. These deal with various matters subsidiary to the rela- 
tions between employers and employed such as the payment of 
wages and the deductions which may lawfully be made therefrom, 
the hours of work, the return of labourers to the place of engagement 
upon the expiration of the contract of service and the housing and 
sanitary arrangements to be made for the labourers. Provision is 
made in the Ordinance for the establishment of Labour Health 
Areas and the Rules detail the housing, medical and sanitary 
arrangements required in such areas. 

The following are the more important subordinate legislative 
instruments which came into force during the year :— 

The Manufactured Gold (Export Prohibition) Order in Council, 
1934, requires that any person who desires to export from Sierra 
Leone any article manufactured in West Africa and composed wholly 
or in part of gold must first obtain a permit for that purpose. 

The Fruit Export Rules, 1934, which provided for the inspection 
of fruit intended for export and prohibited the export of fruit which 
is not of the prescribed standard or which is improperly packed. 

The Animals Diseases (Control of Dogs) (No. 2) Rules, 1934, 
which were occasioned by an outbreak of rabies, prescribed that no 
dog should be at large other than in private premises except it was 
safely muzzled and if not so muzzled might be seized and destroyed. 

The Native Courts Rules, 1934, which required the monthly 
return to a District Commissioner of all criminal and civil cases 
tried in the courts of certain Paramount Chiefs. 

The Circuit Court Rules, 1934, which prescribe the practice and 
procedure to be observed in all civil proceedings in the Circuit Court 
of the Protectorate. The forms to be used and the scale of costs 
which is to apply are added in appendices to the Rules. 

The Midwives Rules, 1934, which provide for the examination of 
persons seeking to qualify as midwives and for the investigation of 
charges of professional misconduct against qualified midwives. The 
Rules also detail the subject in which an intending midwife should 
be instructed and further provide the direction and procedure to be 
observed by midwives in the exercise of their profession. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 
The financial year closed on the 31st December, 1934, showing the 
financial position of the Colony to be as follows :— 





£ £ 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities on Ist er donnaryT) 1934... 105,844 
Expenditure, 1984... «+ 603,208 
Revenue, 1984 . se oes ae aoe oa . — 698,839 
Excess of Expenditure over Revenue ...... a3 Sie 4,369 





Balance of Assets over Liabilities on 31st December, 1984... w- 101,475 
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The Revenue and expenditure of the Colony for the past five 
years were :— 
Revenuz. Expenditure. 
£ 


& 
1930... ae ase 742,972 805,725 
1931 ene age os 884,153 884,008 
1982. td aes 872,469 831,921 
1933 aoe an wee 655,529 691,686 
1934 598,839 603,208 


Note.—The figures for 1932 and 1933 respectively include receipts 
and payments of £175,000 and £73,500 on account of a loan from 
the Colonial Development Fund to the Sierra Leone Development 
Company, Limited. The figure of Revenue for 1934 includes the 
sum of £29,928 transferred from the Reserve Fund. 

The funded debt of the Colony on the 31st December, 1934, was 
£1,718,259 against which the accumulated sinking funds, for its 
amortization, amounted to £378,726. 


Assets. 


The assets of the Colony as disclosed in the Balance Sheet for 
the year ended 3lst December, 1934, amounted to £262,903 made 
up as follows :— 





£ 
Investments 166,468 
Stores 15,728 
Loans 26,574 
Advances is ae 34,178 
Cash... Se ase ay oes ais 19,955 


Taxation. 


The main heads of taxation from which revenue was derived in 
1934 were :-— 


£ 
Customs... on és ace es +» 813,035 
Port, Harbour and Light ee ee nn 12,865 
Licences and Internal Revenue a5 as 21,422 
Taxes Sea os ae we 105,982 


Customs Tariff Imports. 


Preferential duties were introduced in Sierra Leone in May, 1932, 
and quotas on imports of textiles from foreign countries were 
imposed as from the 16th June, 1934. There are no treaty obliga- 
tions. The tariff is mainly specific. All edible provisions and 
articles ordinarily used for human consumption, not specifically 
mentioned in the tariff, however, pay an ad valorem duty of 15 per 
cent. (Preferential) and 30 per cent. (General). On all goods, 
wares and merchandise not included in any item in the tariff an ad 
valorem duty is levied of 20 per cent. (Preferential) and 40 per 
cent. (General). 

Some of the more important duties levied on imported goods are : 
cotton piece-goods—bleached, 1d. per sq. yd. (Preferential) and 2d. 
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per sq. yd. (General) ; coloured and dyed, 14d. per sq. yd. (Prefer- 
ential) and 3d. per sq. yd. (General) ; grey $d. per sq. yd. (Prefer- 
ential) and 14d. per sq. yd. (General) and printed, 14d. per sq. yd. 
(Preferential) and 24d. per sq. yd. (General). Cotton yarn, 3d. per 
lb. (Preferential) and 6d. per 1b. (General) ; fish, canned or other- 
wise preserved, 6s. 3d. per 100 lb. (Preferential) and 12s. 6d. per 
100 Ib. (General) ; fish—dried, salted, smoked or pickled, not in 
tins, jars or bottles, 2s. 6d. per 100 lb. (Preferential) and 5s. per 
100 Ib. (General) ; flour, 1s. per 100 lb. (Preferential) and 2s. per 
100 lb. (General); lard 85. 4d. per 100 Ib. (Preferential) and 
16s. 8d. per 100 lb. (General) ; matches, 1s. 6d. per gross of boxes 
(Preferential) and 3s. per gross of boxes (General) ; meat, canned or 
bottled, 10s. 5d. per 100 lb. (Preferential) and £1 Os. 10d. per 
100 lb. (General) ; milk, condensed or otherwise preserved, 4s. per 
36 lb. (Preferential) and 8s. per 36 lb. (General); kerosene, 44d. 
per imperial! gallon (Preferential) and 9d. per imperial gallon 
(General) ; motor spirit, 54d. per imperial gallon (Preferential) and 
Ild. per imperial gallon (General); edible oil, 6d. per imperial 
gallon (Preferential) and 1s. per imperial gallon (General) ; onions 
and potatoes, }d. per lb. (Preferential) and 4 per lb. (General) ; 
table salt, 1s. 8d. per 100 Ib. (Preferential) and 3s. 4d. per 100 lb. 
(General) ; coarse salt, 1s. 9d. per cwt. (Preferential) and 3s. 6d. 
per cwt. (General) ; artificial silk piece-goods, 2d. per sq. yd. (Pre- 
ferential) and 6d. per sq. yd. (General) ; silk piece goods, 1s. 6d. per 
Ib. (Preferential) and 4s. 6d. per lb. (General) ; toilet soap, 12s. 6d. 
per 100 lb. (Preferential) and £1 5s. per 100 lb. (General); soap, 
other kinds, 7s. 6d. per cwt. (Preferential) and 15s. per cwt. 
(General). 

On spirits (50 per cent. volume of alcohol) duty is levied at the 
rate of £1 18s. 6d. per imperial gallon (Preferential) and £1 16s. 
per imperial gallon (General) , and on wines (still) , 3s. per imperial 
gallon (Preferential) and 6s. per imperial gallon (General). Beer 
and ale, stout and porter pay at 1s. 6d. per imperial gallon (Pre- 
ferential) and 3s. per imperial gallon (General). 


Unmanufactured tobacco is subject to a duty of 1s. 2d. per lb. 
(Preferential) and 1s. 6d. per lb. (General) ; manufactured tobacco 
pays from 4s. per Ib. (Preferential) to 6s. per lb. (General) and 
cigaréttes from 1s. 6d. per 100 (Preferential) to 2s. 6d. per 100 
(General). The duty leviable on lumber is 15s. per 1,000 superficial 
feet (Preferential) and £1 10s. per 1,000 superficial feet (General). 


Export Duties. 
The following exports are subject to duty :—palm kernels, 10s. 
a ton; kola nuts, 3d. a Ib. 
Royalties. 


The following royalties are levied on minerals exported from the 
Colony : on chromite, 1s. 3d. per ton; on ilmenite, 1s. per ton; on 
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platinum, 5 per cent. on the value ; on crude gold, 9 per cent. on the 
ascertained value of the combined gold and silver content of the 
crude metal as shown by the refiner’s certificate. 


Drawbacks, 


The usual provision is made for payment of drawback, 95 per 
cent. of duties paid on imported goods being allowed. 

Wine, spirits, kerosene, tobacco, arms and ammunition arid gun- 
powder are excluded from this benefit. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 


Under a Stamp Duty Ordinance, stamp duties are levied on 
cheques, bills of exchange, deeds, legal documents, probates, etc. 
The aggregate collections in 1934 amounted to £682. 

There are no Excise duties, but revenue is derived from Licences, 
as follows :— 


Auctioneers, hawkers, spirits, store, wine and beer, petro- 
leum, motor vehicles, dog and game licences, etc. 


Pawnbroker, bicycle, showkeepers and hotel licences, etc., 
are levied by the Freetown City Council. 


House Tax. 


A house tax of five shillings per house is levied throughout the 
Protectorate and yields approximately £80,000 annually. The 
District Commissioners control the collections in the various 
chiefdoms, but the native chiefs are responsible and receive a 
remuneration of 5 per cent. on such collections. The assessment 
is made biennially or triennially by Assistant District Commissioners 
as occasion arises, aided by the Paramount Chiefs. House Tax in 
Freetown and Sherbro Judicial District is assessed on the value of 
the property and varies in different years. House Tax in the re- 
mainder of Colony villages is at a fixed rate of five shillings per 
house. 


Poll Tax. 


Under the Non-native Poll Tax Ordinance every non-native is 
required to pay an annual tax of £2. 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Surveys. 

Topographical Survey.—No funds were voted either for revision or 
further reproduction of the sheets of the 1/62,500 survey of the 
Protectorate which was commenced in 1925 and completed in 1980, 
and of which only 41 per cent. have been published. The mining 
areas are, however, nearly covered by the published sheets. 
Numerous sunprint copies were supplied to mining companies of 
the unpublished sheets. 
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Cadastral Branch.—Forty mining surveys were executed during 
the year and realized £998 in revenue. One hundred and forty-six 
mining applications were received, the plans examined and reports 
rendered. The sheets of the town survey of Bo comprising seven 
sheets on 1/1,250 scale together with several village surveys were 
traced and issued in sunprint form. The drawing office made 196 
plans and 360 sunprints. 


Lands Branch.—All the usual business in connexion with grants, 
acquisitions, valuations, leases, preparation of tenancy agreements, 
collecton of rents, beaconing of Crown Lands, etc., has been carried 
out successfully. 


General.—The value of maps supplied to Government Depart- 
ments during the year amounted to £64. Sales to the public 
realized £64. The sum derived from sale and hire of Government 
stores amounted to £30. 


Geological Survey.—Owing to shortage of European staff no 
geological field work could be undertaken during 1934. 
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STATE OF KEDAH. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
OF THE STATE OF KEDAH FOR THE 
YEAR A.H. 13853 (16TH APRIL, 1934 
TO 4TH APRIL, 1935). 


CHAPTER | 


GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE 
AND HISTORY. 


Kedah is a Malay State on the West Coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. It is bordered on the interior by the 
Siamese States of Singgora and Patani, and by the State 
of Perak (Federated Malay States) ; it extends northwards 
on the sea coast to the River Sanglang, its boundary with 
its northern neighbour, the State of Perlis (under British 
Protection); and southwards to the Muda River, its 
boundary with Province Wellesley in the South; thence 
the State extends East of Province Wellesley to the northern 
a the Krian River, which forms its boundary with 

erak, 


The State includes the Island of Langkawi and a 
number of adjoining islands, of which Pulau Dayang 
Bunting is the largest. The mainland of Kedah is about 
105 miles in length, and at its widest part is about 65 
miles in width. Its area, including the Langkawi group 
of islands, is about 3,648 square miles. It is situated 
between the parallels of 5.05 and 6.40 North Latitude and 
the meridians of 99.40 and 101.10 East Longitude. The 
two highest peaks of the mainland are Gunong Jerai—better 
known as Kedah Peak (8,986 feet)—and Bukit Perak 
pose oo Gunong Raia on Langkawi Island is 2,880 
eet high. 


The Southern and Central area of the State consists 
mainly of unduiating land broken up by ranges of high 
hills. This area is principally occupied by large rubber 
plantations. 

The Northern and coastal belt contains the finest 


rice growing area in Malaya: 235,600 acres were planted 
last year with wet rice. The Eastern area along the Patani 
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border is still largely undeveloped and contains reserves of 
well watered land in small valleys between ranges of lime 
stone hills, suitable to small holdings. 


The capital of the State is Alor Star. 





CLIMATE. 


The features characteristic of the climate of the West 
coast of the Malay Peninsula—uniform temperature, high 
humidity and copious rainfall—are characteristic of the 
climate of Kedah also, except that in this State, especially 
in the North and in the Langkawi Islands, there is a well 
defined dry season lasting usually from about the middle 
of December to the middle of March. During the first 
half of this dry season the nights are exceptionally cool 
and refreshing. In normal years a plentiful supply of 
rain followed by a favourable drying season renders the 
climate in the North eminently well-suited to the growth 
and harvesting of padi cultivated in such a large portion 
of this area. 


The average rainfall is smallest in the Alor Star 
District in the North, and largest in the Kulim District 
in the South. 


The mean temperature during the year ranges from 
about 70° to 93° 


HISTORY. 


There are references to a country which is identified 
as Kedah in the works of Arab voyagers of the 9th Century 
A.D., and in the Chinese chronicles of the T’ang Dynasty 
(618—916 A.D.), but little is known of its history before 
the 15th Century, except that it was famous for tin, that its 
people were Buddhists and that the predominant influence 
was Indian. At the end of the 15th Century the Ruler 
was converted to Islam, and there is a Kedah tradition 
that the “ Nobat” or drums which are an insignia of royalty 
zoe obtained from Sultan Mahmud, the last Sultan of 

alacca. 


The Portuguese Barbosa, in a manuscript dated 1516, 
described Kedah as a place in the Kingdom of Siam to 
which “an infinite number of ships resort, trading in all 
kinds of merchandise”; but Siamese influence did not save 
the country from attacks by the Portuguese (in 1611 A.D.) 
and the Achinese (who carried the Ruler into captivity in 
1619 A.D.). In 1641 A.D. the Dutch East India Company 
obtained a concession under which the Ruler allowed them 
half the tin production of the country at a fixed price, 
and agreed not to admit ships without permit. But the 
temptation of the profits from Kedah’s trade with India 
on the one hand and, on the other, the difficulties of enforc- 
ing the concession, even after a series of blockades of the 
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rivers, owing to the distance from Malacca, were too great; 
and the monopoly supposed to have been given and acquired 
was little more than nominal. 


There is ample evidence of 17th Century English trade 
with Kedah by private merchants as well as the East India 
Company, which for some years maintained a trading base 
in Patani, and this trade continued until the Dutch in 1683 
forced the English Company to concentrate on India. 


During the 18th Century Kedah came under the in- 
fluence of the Bugis who held power in Selangor, and it 
was to secure assistance against them that the Sultan of 
Kedah, in 1771, approached Francis Light. 


In 1786 A.D. Captain Light concluded an “Agreement 
with the King of Quedah for the cession of Prince of 
Wales Island”. Penang was occupied and the British 
Flag was hoisted there on the 12th August, 1786. The 
Agreement was modified by a Treaty in 1791, whereby 
the Kedah Government was to receive $6,000 every year 
from the Honourable East India Company “so long as the 
English continue in possession of Pulo Pinang”. In 1800 
the strip of coast territory now known as Province 
Wellesley was ceded to the Honourable East India Company 
in return for a further $4,000 per annum. These annual 
payments are still made by the Straits Settlements Govern- 
ment. 


In 1821 the Siamese invaded the State of Kedah and 
divided the State into four parts: Setul, Perlis, Kubang 
Pasu and Kedah, placing each under a separate Ruler. 
In 18438, the Sultan of Kedah (who, after his escape to 
Province Wellesley in 1821, had lived in retreat in Malacca) 
was allowed to return to Alor Star, and to reassume the 
rulership of Kedah. Setul, Perlis and Kubang Pasu, 
however, remained under their separate Rulers, who were 
made independent of the Sultan of Kedah. 


Kubang Pasu is a sparsely populated district on the 
Northern border of Kedah, between Kota Star and the 
Singgora frontier. When Tunku Anum, the Raja of 
Kubang Pasu, died some years later the Siamese Government 
allowed the district again to become part of Kedah. It is 
now administered by a District Officer. The Raja of Perlis 
is independent of the Sultan of Kedah, and has an entirely 
separate Government. Setul is now a part of Siam. 


His Highness Sir Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, K.c.M.G., 
ibni Sultan Ahmad Tajudin, the present Sultan, succeeded 
to the throne in the year A.D. 1881. 


On the 28rd July, 1905, the Sultan issued an Edict 
appointing a Council of State to assist in the “Administra- 
tion of all Public Affairs”. 


In 1913, in Consequence of the indisposition of His 
Highness the Sultan, his eldest Son, His Highness Tunku 
Ibrahim, C.M.G., C.V.0., was proclaimed Regent, 


On the Ast November, 1923, at Singapore, @ Treaty 
was signed between the British and the Kedah Govern- 


The brother of His Highness the Sultan, His Highness 
Tunku Mahmud, K.B.E., -M.G., who had been officiating as 
Regent during the illness of His Highness Tunku Ibrahim 
which proved fatal on the 30th April, 1934, continued in 
that office for the remainder of the year. 


to the rother of the reigning Sultan, was revived, but 
Was bestowed Upon the Heir Apparent, the eldest Surviving 
Son of His Highness the Sultan, His Highness Tunku 
Mohamed. Oy, the latter's demise jn March, 1935, His 
Highness Tunku Badlishah Succeeded to the title. 
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CHAPTER Il 
GOVERNMENT. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE. 


The State of Kedah is governed by His Highness the 
Sultan with the assistance of a State Council consisting 
of His Highness the Sultan (in present circumstances His 
Highness the Regent) as President, and three other Malay 
members as well as the British Adviser. The three Malay 
members are selected by name or office by His Highness 
with the approval of His Excellency the High Commissioner. 
By mutual consent of His Excellency and His Highness 
additional members may be added to the Council for any 
specific period. 


All legislation is passed by the State Council and all 
questions of any importance in the administration of the 
State are referred to the State Council, which sits at least 
two or three times every month. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


For the purposes of local government, the State is 
divided into nine districts in each of which there is a 
Sanitary Board consisting of officials and of unofficials 
nominated by the President of the State Council. The 
unofficials are selected so as to represent the various races 
and interests in each district. The Sanitary Boards are 
the Sanitary Authority in the towns and larger villages. 
They are responsible for street lighting, scavenging, rating, 
and the administration of the sanitary and building bye- 
laws. A separate Committee, of which the Adviser Lands 
is Chairman, deals with major questions of town planning. 


The State is divided into health areas under the con- 
trol of a Central Health Board, which is responsible for 
health matters in the rural districts. 





In order to ensure greater uniformity the District 
Licensing Boards have been re-constituted, and there is 
now one Central Licensing Board for the whole State with 
additional members for each district. 


There is one Waters Board for the whole State which 
deals with questions of irrigation and drainage. 
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On the 10th Mareh, 1909, the Anglo-Siamese Treaty 
was signed whereby the suzerainty of Kedah was transferr- 
ed from Siam to Great Britain. 


In 1913, in consequence of the indisposition of His 
Highness the Sultan, his eldest son, His Highness Tunku 
Ibrahim, C.M.G., C.V.0., was proclaimed Regent. 


On the 1st November, 1923, at Singapore, a Treaty 
was signed between the British and the Kedah Govern- 
ments, by which the Kedah Government agreed to 
“continue to be under the protection of His Britannic 
Majesty, who shall exercise the rights of suzerainty ”, and 
also to accept a British Adviser. 


The brother of His Highness the Sultan, His Highness 
Tunku Mahmud, K.B.E., C.M.G., who had been officiating as 
Regent during the illness of His Highness Tunku Ibrahim 
which proved fatal on the 30th April, 1934, continued in 
that office for the remainder of the year. 


In May, 1984, the title of Raja Muda, which had been 
in abeyance for 25 years and which had formerly attached 
to the brother of the reigning Sultan, was revived, but 
was bestowed upon the Heir Apparent, the eldest surviving 
son of His Highness the Sultan, His Highness Tunku 
Mohamed. On the latter’s demise in March, 1935, His 
Highness Tunku Badlishah succeeded to the title. 
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CHAPTER II 
GOVERNMENT. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE. 


The State of Kedah is governed by His Highness the 
Sultan with the assistance of a State Council consisting 
of His Highness the Sultan (in present circumstances His 
Highness the Regent) as President, and three other Malay 
members as well as the British Adviser. The three Malay 
members are selected by name or office by His Highness 
with the approval of His Excellency the High Commissioner. 
By mutual consent of His Excellency and His Highness 
additional members may be added to the Council for any 
specific period. 


All legislation is passed by the State Council and all 
questions of any importance in the administration of the 
State are referred to the State Council, which sits at least 
two or three times every month. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


For the purposes of local government, the State is 
divided into nine districts in each of which there is a 
Sanitary Board consisting of officials and of unofficials 
nominated by the President of the State Council. The 
unofficials are selected so as to represent the various races 
and interests in each district. The Sanitary Boards are 
the Sanitary Authority in the towns and larger villages. 
They are responsible for street lighting, scavenging, rating, 
and the administration of the sanitary and building bye- 
laws. A separate Committee, of which the Adviser Lands 
is Chairman, deals with major questions of town planning. 


The State is divided into health areas under the con- 
trol of a Central Health Board, which is responsible for 
health matters in the rural districts. 


In order to ensure greater uniformity the District 
Licensing Boards have been re-constituted, and there is 
now one Central Licensing Board for the whole State with 
additional members for each district. 


There is one Waters Board for the whole State which 
deals with questions of irrigation and drainage. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


POPULATION. 


The total population at the Census of the 1st April, 
1931, was 429,691, an increase of 26.9 per cent over the 
figure of the 1921 Census. In the decade previous to 1921 
the increase had been higher (37.7 per cent), but the 
demand for immigrant labour for large scale rubber 
cultivation in Southern Kedah began to slacken somewhat 
about 1921. In spite of the continued arrival of foreign 
labour, the racial composition of the population has 
remained less affected by such infiltration than that of 
Johore or any of the Federated States. The following 
table shows the distribution and percentage to total 
according to the Census Report 1931, together with the 
estimated population and distribution at mid-year, 1934:— 











| Estimated 
Popalation Personne Pecaistien 
pril Ist, | of T 
1931 | ‘otal Midyear 
| 1934 
Malays and other whe) sians.. 286,262 | 66-6 304,340 
Europeans ee ves 411 | OL 458 . 
Chinese ae 78,415 | 18:3 86,097 
Indians (predominantly \ i 
Tamils from Southern India) | 50,824 | 11:8 58,455 
Others ae ny 13,779 a 3-2 15,920 
Totals... 429,691. | 100 % | 465,270 





The 1934 population figure was again obtained by the 
process of geometrical progression, although it is of interest 
to record that an estimate of births and deaths corrected 
to the immigration and emigration statistics for the year 
gives approximately the same figure. 


The population showed an increase of 10,990 over the 
1933 mid-year figure. 


The figure for the Malay section of the population 
may be taken as reasonably accurate. Those for the other 
races can only be taken as approximate in view of 
the rapidly changing labour conditions. 


It will be seen that the Malays comprise some 65% 
of the total, the Chinese some 18% and the Indians some 
12%. The sex ratio for the whole population has risen 
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from 185 males to 100 females in 1921 to 120 to 100 in 
1984. Among Malays there are now practically as many 
females as males. The sex ratios among the Chinese and 
Indians however, although improving, are still far from 
satisfactory, being 100 females to 186 males for the former 
and 100 females to 164 males for the latter. 


A study of the population figures for the various 
districts of the State shows all to be predominantly Malay 
except the Kulim, Bandar Bharu and Kuala Muda areas. 


By far the largest part of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. 


Only three urban areas have a population of more 
than 5,000. Of these Alor Star, with its estimated popu- 
lation of 21,700, may be said to be a Malay town and Sungei 
Patani and Kulim Chinese centres of population. It is 
interesting to record that in only one small urban area, 
namely Baling, has there been a marked increase in popu- 
lation over the last fourteen years. Here the population 
has increased from 674 in 1921 to approximately 2,024 


in 1934. 
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CHAPTER IV 
HEALTH. 


The Annual Report of the Medical and Health 
Department has been based on the Gregorian Calendar 
since 1930. 


The health of the State was good in 1934. No 
epidemic or serious infectious diseases occurred during the 
year, but a continued higher incidence of malaria through- 
out the State probably accounted for the increased death 
rate, which was 21.8 per mille as against 20.40 for 1938. 


Birth rate: The number of births registered during 
the year was 16,763, equal to a crude birth rate of 36.03. 
The birth rate has varied little over recent years. Of 
these births 8,570 were of males and 8,193 of females. 


Death rate: 10,165 deaths were registered during the 
year, giving a crude death rate of 21.8 as compared with 
20.3 for 1933. 5,842 deaths were registered from amongst 
males and 4,323 from the females. It is of interest to note 
that the crude death rate has varied little during recent 
years, although these have been years of some considerable 
economic distress. 


Infantile mortality: The crude infantile mortality 
rate (number of deaths under one year of age per 1,000 live 
births) for the year was 148 as compared with 141 for 
ha Nearly 50% of these occurred before the first month 
of life. 


As noted in previous reports the highest rate was 
again amongst the Indian community (188) and the lowest 
amongst the Malays (148), the Chinese being 148. The 
three principal causes of deaths of infants in order of 
frequency apparently were:—. 


Convulsions bs .. nearly 50% 
Premature birth .. .. over 45% 
Fever unspecified .. +. over 4% 


These figures and an investigation into the records, 
however, show that the proper causes of death are not 
returned in the majority of cases, as many of the Deputy 
Registrars are still incapable of carrying out any except 
the simplest of instructions. 
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communicable diseases by nationality for 1934:— 
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The following table indicates the incidence of reported 
































2 2 2 Ba 2 Total 
o nS 34 
Diseases aa Sea 23 Sa! 2S 
—e-) ES 2S | ge S| 33 
3 a ae 5 A z <A 3 Cases | Deaths 
: = suis Rs 
Fever un- | 
specified ws | 8,201 676; 184) ... 131]... 4,192 
feta te 129 108 ‘Lyle ee 24 | tes 312 
thicken-pox Bes see ae oot use Bes aS 
Tropical typhus ... ane veath bets Baste os ea 3 BSS 
Typhoid Ms 43 18 4 | ns 1! 18 66 
Para TyphoidC...|  ... wi see fae is 1 te 
Dysentery and 5 
Diarrhoea tee 115 85 53 7 357 260 
Influenza Eas 19 4) 4 1 749 28 
Diphtheria eA eer 5a is 10 3 
Measles ayy 1} 3 542 | 
Whooping cough...) ... cea V| bes 23 1 
Mumps seule oes Seal Face Bye rH 68)... 
Leprosy | er vas os ene | 37 1 
Pneumonia | 21 | 47 101 |... 10' 442 179 
Phthisis jek BE 14 29]... 6 180! 186 
Puerperal Fever...) 153 | 23 OT eck oF 6 i | 209 
Erysipelas en lhl Bee oe oe oa ase 10 oe 
Yaws ahs | tee oer a Bsa 6) 
| { i 











Prevailing Diseases: It is to be regretted that such a 
considerable proportion of the deaths registered should be 
shown as “Fever unspecified”; this deprives the analysis of 
causes of death of most of its value. But a return as 
“unspecified” is at any rate less misleading than a mistaken 
description by an unqualified person. 

Malaria and unspecified fevers: 4,504 deaths or 45% 
of the total deaths in the State were reported as due to 
malaria and fevers of undefined origin during the year 
under review. If convulsions are added, and without doubt 
many malarial deaths are reported as due to convulsions, 
this percentage is increased to some 56%. Diagnosed 
malaria accounted for some 3% of deaths from all causes. 
Although the larger proportion of deaths in the group of 
undefined fevers is due to malaria, it cannot be assumed 
that all the deaths in this category represent mala- 
rial deaths. 


Spleen inspections on over 8,000 children in various 
areas give ratios varying from 30% downwards. Such 
figures must, however, be taken with caution owing to the 
small number of persons examined and the few areas 
visited. It is to be noted that the Chinese average rate 
among those examined was half the Malay rate, and this 
fact may be attributed to the commoner use of mosquito 
nets among Chinese. 
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An effort will be made during the coming year to get 
a fairer indication of the amount of actual malaria present 
by means of spleen surveys and inspections in rural and 
kampong areas. 


During 1934, 14,045 cases of malaria were reported 
from estates, this figure including fever of unknown origin, 
but excluding deaths from infantile convulsions, a 
considerable proportion of which, as already stated were 
probably due to malaria. 


Asiatic holdings with half the vopulation of that 
resident on European holdings returned only one-sixth the 
amount of malaria in spite of the fact that anti-malarial 
measures were absent on many holdings and treatment was 
not adequate. In most of these instances the resident 
population was too small for such measures to be 
economically feasible. 


On the other hand the proportion of malarial deaths 
returned to population is approximately the same. 


Of 100 cases admitted to hospital from Asiatic 
holdings 4 die, compared to one from European holdings. 


Of . 1.000 cases suffering from malaria on Asiatic 
estates some 16 die, compared to under one on European 
holdings. 


It would appear to be a just deduction therefore that 
(a) allowing for immunity developed by constant exposure 
to the disease and the employment of indigenous rather 
than of imported labour, that a large number of the 
population employed on Asiatic holdings suffer from 
chronic malaria which is not reported; (6) sick remain and 
die on Asiatic estates or are in serious condition when 
removed to hospital. This aspect of estate work is 
receiving the attention of the Health Board. 


In general, however, it may be stated :— 

(a) that malaria is still the main source of economic 
loss on estates in Kedah. It causes one death in ten and 
approximately 320 cases of illness per 1,000 population 
per annum. 

(b) only one-third of the cases are admitted to hospital 
but European holdings send their sick to hospital earlier 
than do Asiatic holdings, whose labour population is 
apparently less amenable to hospital treatment. 


Though there were only three serious outbreaks of 
malaria on estates during the year and in each case the 
disease was rapidly got under control, the above figures 
clearly demonstrate the importance of proper antimalarial 
control from both the public health and economic 
standpoints. 
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Cholera: There were no cases of cholera. 


Small-poz: No cases of small-pox were reported 
during the year. 


Tropical Typhus: Three cases with no deaths were 
reported during the year as compared with none during 
1983. The disease appeared to be confined to rural areas. 


Diphtheria: Ten cases with 5 deaths were reported 
during the year as compared with 4 cases and 1 death in 
1933. The disease, as is the case elsewhere, was confined 
to urban areas. 


Pneumonia: There were 179 deaths recorded from 
this cause during 1934 as compared with 180 last year. 
Thus nearly 2% of the total deaths reported were due to 
pneumonia. There was a crude case mortality of 4% and 
an approximate death rate of 0.4 per mille. It is interesting 
to compare these figures with those from the estate popu- 
lations for the year where a hospital case mortality of 
22.2% and a death rate of 2.8 per mille were reported. 


Phthisis: 186 deaths were reported as against 65 in 
the previous year. 


Yaws: The small number of yaws cases notified makes 
it clear: 


(a) that yaws is a disease apparently absent from 
estate population ; 


(b) that this disease is not one of those for which 
treatment is now sought in hospital. A large amount 
of treatment is carried out in Government out-door 
dispensaries and by the medical staff on their district 
visits. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Anti-malarial work: Apart from the work done on the 
larger rubber estates under the supervision of the Health 
Board, anti-malarial work is mainly concentrated in the 
urban and semi-urban areas. That these areas are by no 
means yet fully protected was demonstrated by an increase 
in the incidence of malaria in Alor Star. The problem is 
being thoroughly investigated. An outbreak also took 
place at Kuala Nerang. Oiling measures were therefore 
started in that area and a permanent anti-malarial scheme 
has now been approved. Chemio-prophylaxis is practised 
at the Quarantine Station at Padang Besar and at Bukit 
Kayu Hitam on the Siamese border. 
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Sanitation: Work in the State under this head may, 
for convenience, be divided into four general sections as 
‘ollows :— 


A. Sanitary Board Areas. 
There are nine such areas in the State, namely :— 


Kota Star, Jitra, Kuala Nerang, Sungei Patani, Yen, 
Kulim, Baling, Bandar Bharu and Langkawi. In each, 
the main urban areas are fully controlled, the lesser being 
gazetted as “Controlled Building Areas” only and dealt 
with accordingly. 


(a) Sewage disposal. 


Although an isolated septic tank installation or two 
exists here and there and a scheme to deal with a limited 
residential area in Alor Star, is in contemplation, the main 
method of night soil disposal is by the dry pail, hand cartage 
and burial. Pail latrines are obligatory in all built up 
areas. The problem of improving existing systems in the 
various Sanitary Board areas is under consideration. 


(b) Refuse disposal. 


Refuse is disposed of in each Sanitary Board area by 
either incineration or burial, and the question of improved 
methods is here again receiving attention. Public dust- 
bins exist in all towns and villages and experiments aiming 
at improved types of these are in progress. 


The occupiers of all better class houses are required 
to possess and use rubbish bins of an approved pattern. 


(c) Water supplies. 


Piped supplies are available in most of the Sanitary 
Board areas while an emergency filtration and chlorination 
plant is held in reserve at Alor Star. 

(d) Housing. 

The housing question received considerable attention 
from the Sanitary Boards during the year. Apart from 
strict enforcement of the Building Bye-laws improvemen’s 
were carried out where necessary and possible. Particular 
attention was paid to ventilation, light and the removal of 
cubicles. Considerably improved conditions were also 
cepiended in the case of such licensed premises as lodging 

ouses. 


(€) Food control. 


(1) All licensed premises, such as eating and coffee 
shops and bakeries, were inspected during the year. A 
number of licences were withdrawn and action is now being 
taken, particularly with regard to food manufacturing 
premises, to get improved conditions and cleanliness. 
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(2) Permanent markets exist in all the larger urban 
areas and weekly fairs cater for the rural areas. 


(8) A small number of street stalls were licensed for 
food and merchandise in all Sanitary Board areas, but 
action was taken to reduce the existing numbers during 
the year under review. Most of the existing stalls do not 
conform to the bye-laws, as they are fixed, create insanitary 
conditions and unfairly compete with traders established 
in permanent premises and markets. 


(4) All slaughter houses were control'ed and an 
improved type was demanded. Action was also tnken to 


improve piggeries and to remove them from Sanitary 
Board limits. 


B. Government Departments. 
Inspections of police stations, cooly lines and other 
Government quarters were carried out during the vear. 


The majority of those visited showed a reasonable sanitary 
standard. 


C. Kampong and Rural Areas. 

A scheme is under consideration to provide for a 
greater extension of the activities of the Health Staff to 
rural areas. The work of the Health Insnectors has 
tended in the past to be too much concentrated on purely 
urban areas. 

D. Estates. 


Considerable improvement was made in _ general 
sanitation on estates during the year. Better trade con- 
ditions have made more money available, and on many 
estates new lines, wells, etc., have been constructed. 139 
orders were made under the Labour Code for improvements 
in anti-malarial or sanitary measures. 


HEALTH ON ESTATES. 


Estate health was fair as reflected by the figures 
shown in the following table: 
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| cA sae | Deaths 
N Class of | Popula- Deaths in Hospitals | 1 me 
*0-) holding tion | ites fo = tite 
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| | | | 
1 | European i ee 
| owned | 29,335 | 168) BI } 390) faz | 22 
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| owned | 14,9601 61] 1 | 6 | ON | 65 
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The great disparity in the death rates of the European 
and native owned estates is due mainly to the fact that on 
the latter considerable numbers of Malays are employed, 
who, when they become ill, prefer to return to their homes 
rather than go to hospital. Also Chinese, not Indians, 
form the bulk of the non-indigenous labour on these estates 
and it is known that the dependants (i.e. infants and old 
people, among whom the mortality is much higher than 
among labourers) of the former are much less numerous 
than those of the latter. 

712 estates were visited during the year by the Health 
Office staff. 


VISITS TO SCHOOLS. 


Twenty two Malay Vernacular Schools were visited 
during the year. Of non-Government schools, 24 Chinese, 
8 Tamil and 2 English schools were visited. 

The following table gives the result of the examination 
of Vernacular Schools by the Health Office staff: 

Total number of children on Register 2,527 

Total number of children inspected 2,197 














Number of | 
; Percentage 








Diseases Cases 

Spleen enlargement oe ves 125 569 
Anaemia aes aca o£ | 2-91 
Not vaccinated ae eat! 17 77 
Eye diseases wes ae 3 | 4 
Ear diseases te eee 5 123 
Scabies sea at 34 i 155 
Other skin diseases Soe wef 51 2-32 
Yaws oes see] 28 1:27 
Caries (Class I) aa zeal 317 | 14:43 

» C» TD 254 Mi 

ior te ye SY) 220 | 10-06 








MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE. 


During the year there were 209 deaths recorded as 
due to affections connected with pregnancy and child birth 
or a percentage of 1.25 to total births—a slight increase 
over last year’s figure. 

The number of still births recorded was 1,004 or a 
percentage of 5.99 to total births. 

380 cases under “Pregnancy and its diseases” were 
treated in the various Government hospitals and there were 
16 deaths or 4.21% to total treated. 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 


A total of 14,367 patients were treated in all hospitals 
and prison sick wards. The deaths numbered 739, giving a 
percentage of 5.14. 233 deaths occurred within 48 hours 
of admission; excluding these, the death rate was 3.52%. 

The following table gives the number treated, with 
deaths, for the past 5 years:— 


Percentage 





S \ Number | 
Year Treated i Deaths | of Deaths 
| | 

1930 A.D. ../ 17800 | 1155 | 648 
1931, Sat | 12,695 (a) | 738 | 5°81 
1932, an | 12473 | 596 477 
1933, ww | 13,617 | 646 $74 
1934 4, we 14,367 | 739 54 





| | 


(a) Decrease due to opening of Group Hospitais under 
Health Board. 


The following table gives the number of indoor sick 
treated during the year in the various hospitals and prison 
sick wards :— 





Number 








. athe | Percentage 
Hospitals Treated Deaths of deaths 
we et ag Me ee | 2 Se 
Alor Star | 5,791 270 | 4-66 
Sungei Patani | 4,192 239 | 5-70 
Kulim : 3,609 199 | 551 
Baling ot 337 17 i 5-04 
Langkawi “| 310 lt 4:52 
ii iF 
Prison Sick Wards. | 
Alor Star 118 | 
Sungei Patani 10 H 
ore I i 
Totals 14,367 73900) Bed 


The admissions of Kedah lunatics to the Central 








Mental Hospital, Tanjong Rambutan, for the last 5 years 


were as follows :— 


1347 A.H. 
1930 A.D. 
1931 A.D. 
1932 A.D. 
1933 A.D. 
1934 A.D. 
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LEPROSY. 


The admissions to the Asylums during the last 5 
years were :— 


1347 A.H. th is .. 45 
1980 A.D. a a5 ve 26 
1831 A.D. Rs as .. 42 
1982 A.D. $e or .. 83 
1923 A.D. oy vi ve 28 
1934 A.D. as te .. 81 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


There are in Kedah five Government Hospitals, at 
Alor Star, Sungei Patani, Baling, Kulim and Kuah (in 
the Langkawi Islands) with 300, 285, 28, 200 and 63 beds 
respectively. 


At each of these Hospitals there is an Out-door 
Dispensary as well as at Bakar Bata (for Malay women 
and children), Alor Star town, Kuala Nerang, Changloon, 
Jitra (opened in 1935), Yen, Sik and Bandar Bharu. 


The North, Central and South Districts are each 
provided with a Motor Travelling Dispensary, by which 
regular visits are made to villages, schools and police 
stations accessible by road. The Assistant Surgeon or 
Dresser at Kuah visits all villages in the Langkawi Islands 
monthly, by sea or road. 


With the provision of the above facilities, to which 
must be added the whole of the Health Board organisation 
for dealing with Estate Labour, it is claimed that the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the State now have an 
opportunity of access to the benefits of modern medicine. 


That those inhabitants are learning to make use of 
the facilities offered them the following figures show. In 
addition to the 14,367 cases treated during the year in the 
Government Hospitals, the Group Hospital admissions 
reported were 15,564. Government Out-door and Travel- 
ling Dispensaries gave 95,031 treatments and the corres- . 
ponding number reported as treated at Estate Dispensaries 
is 33,679. It is satisfactory to note, as well as being a 
personal tribute to the present holder of the appointment, 
that the above figures include 5,760 Out-door cases treated 
py: poe Lady Medical Officer, who also paid 1,855 visits 
o homes. 
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CHAPTER V 
HOUSING. 


This question may conveniently be treated under 
four heads: 


(A) Housing of the agricultural population in the 
rural area. 


(B) Housing in the urban areas. 
(C) Housing of labourers on estates. 
(D) Housing of Government servants. 


(A)—HOousING oF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 
IN THE RURAL AREA. 


In the case of Malays and Siamese the housing may 
be said to be entirely satisfactory. The house-holder 
almost invariably owns his own house and generally also 
the site on which it is built, though in some cases a small 
ground rent, seldom more than $1 a year, is paid to a land 
owner. 


The house will usually follow the customary type 
which has become fixed by experience. It is built of 
materials easily obtained locally, raised from the ground 
on hard wood piles, roofed with attaps, with flooring and 
side walls made of planks in some of the more prosperous 
houses, or of split bamboo and woven bertam leaves in the 
poorer less permanent type. The usual plan provides for 
an open front verandah, two or three separate rooms, a 
raised platform at the back leading to a covered cooking 
place. This type of house is cool, airy, dry and healthy, 
and would be difficult to improve on. Latrines are either 
non-existent or unsatisfactory. On the higher land, pit 
latrines are possible, but till they can be properly built and 
supervised it is doubtful whether they are any real 
improvement on the present primitive customs. In the 
vast areas of permanently flooded rice areas a suitable 
type of latrine is even more difficult to devise. With 
slight modifications the Siamese type of rural house follows 
the Malay type, but is longer and narrower. 


The Chinese small agriculturist and vegetable planter 
or small shopkeeper sticks somewhat obstinately to the 
type of house to which he has been accustomed, a very 
primitive hut not raised from the ground, with a floor of 
beaten earth. He is more concerned with making money 
rapidly than with satisfactory housing. On the other 
hand his better and more varied diet and the care which 
he takes to boil doubtful drinking water makes up for his 
more indifferent housing conditions. 
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(B)—HousING IN THE URBAN AREAS. 


Kedah is an agricultural State, and the only towns 
are:— 
Alor Star (estimated population 21,700). 
Sungei Patani (estimated population 9,600). 
Kulim (estimated population 6,800). 


These small towns and a number of villages are 
controlled by Sanitary Boards. In addition, all areas 
where any considerable building expansion may reasonably 
be expected are included in Controlled Building Areas, to 
which a limited number of the sections of the Sanitary 
Board Enactment apply. 


In the towns and villages the normal type of building 
is the two-story shophouse with a frontage of 20 feet and 
a depth of 80 feet. Twenty-five per cent of the area 
must be kept as an open space. The main difficulty 
experienced in Sanitary control is the erecting of 
unauthorised cubicles and the blocking up of open spaces 
and ventilation air wells. The more recently constructed 
town houses are well built, provided with back lanes and 
not overcrowded. In Alor Star an area of the old town 
near the river is definitely unsatisfactory, the buildings 
are insanitary and overcrowded. A layout has been 
prepared, and gradually the most unsatisfactory blocks of 
shophouses are being demolished. 


(C)—HOUSING OF LABOURERS ON ESTATES, 


The housing of labourers on estates is adequately 
supervised by the Protector of Labour and Health Officers, 
and the requirements of the Labour Code are fulfilled. 
The usual type is a long line of barrack quarters, with 
suitable provision for married labourers. Wells and 


latrines are adequate. 
(D)—HOuSING OF GOVERNMENT SERVANTS. 


The senior Government servants and senior subordi- 
nates are in most cases’ provided with very adequate and 
well built quarters. 

The labourers employed by Government and also the 
lowest grade subordinates are also adequately provided 
with well-built barrack quarters. 

There is however a shortage of suitable quarters for 
the clerical and middle grade subordinate staffs. Large 
reserves of land in the principal centres have been put 
aside for that purpose, and a few quarters are built every 
year. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PRODUCTION. 

MINING. 


The export of minerals in tons was as follows :— 


1358, 1352. 1351, 1350. 
Tin-ore we 196 164 168 185 
Wolfram is 98 36 95 139 


Kedah continued a party to the International Agree- 
ment for the control of the production and export of tin. 
The assessment for Kedah was raised from 318 tons of 
metallic tin to 333 tons as a result of the assay figure of 
72% being changed to 75.5%. The exportable quota was 
raised from 40% to 45% at the end of the year. 





The price of tin averaged $113.53 per pikul. 


Government revenue from mines (including the export 
duty on ores) amounted to $33,481 as against $27,620 in 
1352. Expenditure amounted to $4,654 (against $4,466). 





Six general Prospecting Licences were issued to search 
for wolfram. 


No Exclusive Prospecting Licences were issued. 


Mining on a restricted scale was carried on by 12 
mining concerns: the principal methods employed were 
open-cast, shafting and hydraulicing. Lampan licences 
were issued to two mines. The only dredge in the State 
resumed operations and worked throughout the year. The 
number of labourers employed in mining rose from 830 to 
443 of whom 189 were underground workers. Machinery 
[ aggregating 438 horse-power was in use. 
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CHART SHOWING AREAS UNDER CULTIVATION, 
FOREST RESERVES, Ete. 


AREA OF STATE = 3,648 sq: Miles 
AREA OF MALAY RESERVATIONS = 1,950 sq: Miles 








Forest Reserves 


1,168 sq: miles 





Rubber 
477 sq: miles 
Rice 
373 sq: miles 
Coconuts [T[A|[B/F[N[O 


h—---- 45 sq: miles ----- IIIT 58 sq: miles ----~— 















BALANCE 
1,527 sq: miles 





Note: “Balance” Includes some 66 sq. miles alienated for agricultural 
purposes but not yet cultivated; areas alienated for mining purposes ; town, 
village & Government Reserves, as well as the State Land still available for 





allenation. 

Reference 

T=Tapioca 10,206 acres O=Others i.e. 

A=Areca-nut 4,702, Tobacco 985 acres 

B=Banana 6,829 , Pineapple 946, 

F=Fruit Trees 5,534, Sweet Potato 831 _,, 

N=Nipah 8,537 ,, Tea 700 _ Co, 
Coffee 680 _,, 


Sago Paim 594 CO, 
Ground Nut 496 ,, 


Chilli 422 , 
Kapok 268 Ca, 
Ginger 142 ~«C«, 


Sireh 109 


wel 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The chief agricultural products of the State are padi 
and rubber. The area under padi is 288,799 acres (ap- 
proximately 373 square miles) and the area under rubber 
305,318 acres (approximately 4“ square miles). The area 
planted with coconuts is 29,183 acres; tapioca 10,206 acres; 
tea 700 acres; coffee 680 acres; tobacco 985 acres. Other 
crops include arecanuts, bananas, pineapples, chillies, 
maize, tannias, sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, beans and other 
vegetables. See the chart on opposite page. 


Weekly Fairs: Agriculture provides, and always will 
provide, the means of livelihood of the vast majority of 
inhabitants of the State. By a new movement—that of the 
Weekly Fairs—which started, with little success, some ten 
years ago but which, thanks to the efforts of the Weekly 
Fairs Committee appointed in 1932 and especially to the 
drive and enthusiasm of its Chairman, His Highness Tunku 
Yacob, has become a live force—new vistas are being 
opened up to the Malay producers, who are now beginning 
to realise the benetits of marketing their own produce and 
retaining for themselves at least some of the middleman’s 
profits. The number of these fairs in active operation 
during the year was 46, as compared with 42 last year and 
36 the year before last, and only 3 three years ago. The 
weekly average is 3,000 vendors and an attendance of over 
20,000 and the average turnover is approximately $12,000, 
or £1,400 a week. Even the recent marked decrease in 
petty crime is not accounted for in full by the general 
improvement in trade: with the advent of the Weekly Fair 
the peasant finds that he has a market and a reasonable 
price for his spare produce, whether it be spices, fish, fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, tobacco, carpentry, pottery, preserves, 
basketry, padi-planting implements, poultry, beef or even 
Malay medicine, and is no longer tempted to indulge in 
petty theft to raise money to pay for the necessities he 
cannot produce himself. 


The most prosperous of the Fairs is that held on 
Wednesdays at Alor Star, with an average turnover of 
$1,800. On a busy Wednesday, especially in the fruit 
season, as many as 80 lorries and busses bring produce for 
sale at this Fair alone. 


The Fairs are proving valuable centres for agricultural 
lectures and the dissemination of useful information and 
propaganda generally: they are becoming too the social 
clubs of the villagers, the natural meeting place for discus- 
sion of topics of interest and the exchange of gossip. A 
very large proportion of those present, including the 
vendors, are women. 
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The area under bud-grafted rubber was 25,537 acres 
of which 17,137 acres were tappable. 


With the introduction of the International Rubber 
Regulation Scheme in June an immediate improvement took 
place in the price of rubber. The highest price ($30.75 
per pikul) for smallholders smoked sheet was reached in 
Jemadilawal (September, 1934), but.a considerable fall in 
price took place later in the year. 


Considerable improvements were noted in cultivation 
methods and in the upkeep of estates and smallholdings, 
particularly the former. 


Mouldy rot was again the most widespread and trouble- 
some disease, especially during the wetter periods of the 
year. 


Leaf mildew (oidium heveae) also occurred somewhat 
extensively in South and Central Kedah during the refolia- 
tion of trees following wintering, but although several 
estates and smallholdings were affected no serious damage 
was recorded. 


Coconuts: The palm was grown chiefly on. small 
estates and smallholdings throughout the State. The 
estimated area which would be occupied if the palm was 
grown as a sole crop was 41,102 relongs (29,183 acres). 
New plantings covered 157 relongs (111 acres). 


Owing to the low price for nuts and copra little pro- 
gress was made with planting, or improved methods of 
copra manufacture. The purchase of nuts and production 
of copra was chiefly in the hands of Chinese dealers. 
Prices for copra ranged from $2.00 to $2.50 per pikul at 
the commencement of the year and $3.20 to $5 per pikul 


- at the end of it. 


Owing to the frequent inspection of planted areas and 
the enforcement of control measures, no serious damage 
was done by beetle or other pests. 


Tapioca: There was an extension of planting—the 
area under cultivation being 14,374 relongs (10,206 acres) 
as against 8,683 relongs (6,164 acres) in 1352. With the 
passing of the Rubber Regulation Enactment, the area in 
succeeding years is likely to decline, because tapioca is 
almost solely grown as a catch-crop in young rubber plan- 
tations, and the planting of rubber is now prohibited. 


Prices for sago and flour remained fairly steady at 
$4.50 to $5.00 per pikul for the former and $3.50 to $4.00 
for the latter. There were temporary fluctuations in 
prices, but the range of these was not large. Prices paid 
for roots averaged 40 cents per pikul. 
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Attention is invited to the remarks on further exten- 
sions of this movement at the conclusion of the chapter 
on Education in this Report. 


Padi: The estimated amount of the crop harvested 
was 89,943,043 gantangs (as compared with the record 
crop of 93,116,965 gantangs harvested in 1352) from 
235,609 acres under wet padi and 631,709 gantangs from 
3,190 acres of dry padi. The crop would undoubtedly have 
exceeded the record figure of the previous year had not 
an area of over 4,000 acres of wet padi been unfortunately 
totally destroyed by flooding consequent on the excep- 
tionally heavy rainfall in October. The average yield 
worked out at 882 gantangs an acre for wet padi and 199 
gantangs an acre for dry padi. The total crop converted 
into rice was 135,858 tons so that, ignoring imports and 
allowing 74,718 tons for local consumption (at 1 lb. a head 
a day), the surplus available for export was 61,140 tons. 
At the commencement of the year the prices of padi were 
very low averaging about $1 per pikul. Two months later 
however the average price improved to $1.20 per pikul and 
this improvement was maintained till the end of the year 
when the price had risen to $1.50—$1.53 per pikul. 


Padi cultivation is entirely in the hands of the small- 
holder. The estimated crops for the last five seasons 
have been :— 


Year. Gantangs. 
1349... ye .. 13,466,000 
1350 a Re -. 72,218,210 
1351. ie .. 75,501,900 
1352.—tt a .. 94,020,360 
1353 90,575,000 


(1 Sanne is eqiial to one gallons 

The Department of Agriculture carried out selection, 
manurial and cultivation experiments with padi as well 
as trials of many other crops in the local experiment 
stations. 

Large quantities of selected padi seed of high yielding 
strains of local and imported varieties were produced for 
distribution to growers. 

Rubber: The latest figures of the areas under rubber 
are shown below: 

Planted area. Tappable. 

100 acres and over ws 204,622 acres 196,186 acres 

Under 100 acres «» 110,691 ,, 87,520, 


Total ... 305,313 acres 283,706 acres 
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The area under bud-grafted rubber was 25,537 acres 
of which 17,187 acres were tappable. 


With the introduction of the International Rubber 
Regulation Scheme in June an immediate improvement took 
place in the price of rubber. The highest price ($30.75 
per pikul) for smallholders smoked sheet was reached in 
Jemadilawal (September, 1934), but_a considerable fall in 
price took place later in the year. 


Considerable improvements were noted in cultivation 
methods and in the upkeep of estates and smallholdings, 
particularly the former. 


Mouldy rot was again the most widespread and trouble- 


some disease, especially during the wetter periods of the 
year. 


Leaf mildew (oidium heveae) also occurred somewhat 
extensively in South and Central Kedah during the refolia- 
tion of trees following wintering, but although several 


estates and smallholdings were affected no serious damage 
was recorded. 


Coconuts: The palm was grown chiefly on. small 
estates and smallholdings throughout the State. The 
estimated area which would be occupied if the palm was 
grown as a sole crop was 41,102 relongs (29,183 acres). 
New plantings covered 157 relongs (111 acres). 


Owing to the low price for nuts and copra little pro- 
gress was made with planting, or improved methods of 
copra manufacture. The purchase of nuts and production 
of copra was chiefly in the hands of Chinese dealers. 
Prices for copra ranged from $2.00 to $2.50 per pikul at 
the commencement of the year and $3.20 to $5 per pikul 

- at the end of it. 


Owing to the frequent inspection of planted areas and 
the enforcement of control measures, no serious damage 
was done by beetle or other pests. 


Tapioca: There was an extension of planting—the 
area under cultivation being 14,374 relongs (10,206 acres) 
as against 8,683 relongs (6,164 acres) in 1352. With the 
passing of the Rubber Regulation Enactment, the area in 
succeeding years is likely to decline, because tapioca is 
almost solely grown as a catch-crop in young rubber plan- 
tations, and the planting of rubber is now prohibited. 


Prices for sago and flour remained fairly steady at 
$4.50 to $5.00 per pikul for the former and $3.50 to $4.00 
for the latter. There were temporary fluctuations in 
prices, but the range of these was not large. Prices paid 
for roots averaged 40 cents per pikul. 
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Tobacco: The chief districts where tobacco is planted 
are Baling, Kubang Pasu and Kuala Muda. The area 
under cultivation at the end of the year (April, 1985) was 
estimated at 1,888 relongs (985 acres). This total was 
larger than that of the previous year by 328 relongs (238 
acres). The chief plantings were in the Baling district 
with 483 relongs (348 acres). The quality of the cured 
leaf used for the preparation of ‘shag’ tobacco and cheroots 
was poor. The purchase of dried and green leaves and 
tobacco manufacture were carried on chiefly by Chinese. 
No detailed investigations concerning the incidence of 
common pests had been undertaken, but those occurring 
elsewhere in Malaya were known to be present. The 
ground-nut is commonly used as a rotation crop with 
pe by Chinese growers to maintain the fertility of 

e soil. 


Prices for the cured leaves were low at the beginning 
of the year and averaged $19.00 per pikul, but they rose 
considerably towards the end of it when $40.00 to $65.00 
per pikul was paid. The high prices were due to a tem- 
porary shortage of leaves following a spell of dry weather. 


No excise restrictions concerning the growth, manu- 
facture and sale of local tobacco were in force. 


Miscellaneous: A large area, which was difficult to 
estimate, was planted with miscellaneous crops, mostly 
in mixed cultivations with other crops. Crops such as 
banana, coconut, pineapple, Robusta coffee, ground-nut 
and vegetables were quite extensively planted. The esti- 
mated area of each of these is shown in the chart on page 20... 


There is also a tea estate where lowland tea of good 
quality was produced from an area of 986 relongs (700 
acres). These and other minor industries are of consider- 
able economic importance to the State. 


Agricultural Show: A successful Padi Show (the first 
of its kind in Malaya) was held on the 7th and 8th of 
Zulhijjah (18th and 14th March, 1985). The exhibits con- 
sisted entirely of selected high-yielding strains of padi 
grown by planters from seed distributed by the Agricul- 
tural Department. The aims and objects of the show were 
fully realised and its success reflected great credit on those 
responsible for its organisation. 


School Gardens: The school gardens numbered 70. 
Regular visits were paid to them by the subordinate staff. 
Efforts were made to encourage more diversified cropping 
and manuring. Several gardens were damaged by floods 
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following the abnormally heavy rainfall of the North-East 
monsoon, whilst the long period of dry weather which 
followed hindered cultivation considerably in many places. 
Most of the gardens were neatly upkept and vegetable 
crops were fairly well grown. 


The State owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. W. N. 
Sands, who came from the Agricultural Department of 
the Federated Malay States at an age, though his energy 
and appearance denied his years, when most officers retire 
(a few very unwillingly) to organise the Agricultural 
Department, and remained until shortly before his 60th 
birthday to sign his report for 13853, which forms the basis 
of most of the agricultural section of this report. To his 
great experience as a Field Officer he added his expert 
knowledge as a Botanist, an ideal combination for this 
State and especially for the means of livelihood -- padi cul- 
tivation — of the bulk of its Malay population. The full 
benefit of his work, especially in connection with selection, 
will only be felt in the future, but he remained long enough 
to see actual results and to know that even they are only 
in the nature of a “first instalment.” 


LIVESTOCK. 


A livestock census was held during the year. The 
figures are as follows (the figures of the previous census 
held in 1851 A.H. being given for comparison) :— 


1858. 1851. 
Cattle ee 69,943. 68,542 
Buffaloes a 62,249 62,370 
Goats ae 59,635 41,381 
Pigs a 82,525 32,651 
Poultry 1,217,257 No census made. 


Stock-breeding: Cattle and buffalo breeding is an ever 
growing industry and about 12,000 acres of land are now 
reserved for grazing. During the year a site near Kedah 
Peak was selected for a Government Experimental Stock- 
breeding Farm which it is hoped to establish in the near 
future with a view to the improvement of the quality and 
physique of the cattle and buffaloes bred in the State. To 
this end also a Selective Cattle Breeding Enactment was 
drafted to provide for the sterilisation of bulls considered 
unsuitable for stud purposes. 


Cattle diseases: Haemorrhagic septicaemia was res- 
ponsible for the deaths of 20 cattle and buffaloes in North 
Kedah. 3800 direct contacts were inoculated with serum 
and vaccine and none of these contracted the disease. 
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There were 3 cases of trypanosomiasis, 1 of anthrax 
and 8 of piroplasmosis. 


Rabies: There were 2 cases of rabies during the year, 
both in the Padang Trap district, North Kedah. The 
muzzling order which had been rescinded earlier in the 
year had consequently to be reimposed. 


ESTATE LABOUR. 


The majority of the labourers working on estates are 
Indians recruited from the Madras Presidency, the 
remainder being Malays and Chinese. The figures are 
as follows :— 











1352 1353 
} saaieete eee ane we = 
Indians as ee | 18,817 21,936 
Malays | 10494 11.014 
Chinese eS et | 5,258 4,605 
Others - Ss Sa 118 147 
Totals | 


34,717 37,702 





These figures represent an increase during the year 
of 2,985 or 8.6%. 


The increase was due to the improvement in the price 
of rubber consequent on the introduction during the year 
of the International Rubber Regulation Scheme which 
enabled estates to commence fuller weeding and mainten- 
ance programmes. 


Assisted emigration from India, which was stopped 
in 13849, was resumed in 1353, and during the year 4,300 
assisted Indian immigrants arrived in Kedah of whom 
2,982 were adults and 1,318 minors. 


There was no unemployment during the year. 


All labour in Kedah is free. Immigrant labourers 
arrive in the State free of debt and are at liberty to leave 
their employment at any time on giving a month’s notice. 
Indian immigration is controlled by the Indian Immigration 
Committee, an organisation covering the whole of Malaya. 
Conditions of labour generally are supervised by the 
Department of Labour under a Protector of Jabour 
seconded from the Malayan Civil Service. 


During the year 323 visits and 18 special visits were 
made to estates by the Protector of Labour and the Labour 
Inspector. 


ar 
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There were no labour disturbances of a serious nature 
during the year. A few cases occurred of stoppage of 
work owing to grievances, but they were enquired into by 
officers of the Labour Department, whose advice was 
accepted by the parties concerned. 580 complaints were 
registered, but almost all were of a trivial nature and were 
settled departmentally. 28 convictions were obtained by 
the Department for offences against the labour laws. 
Health Board schemes are in operation for the provision 
of hospital accommodation and medical services for 
labourers employed on estates of over 70 relongs (50 
acres). The provisions of these schemes are carried out 
by Group Associations of employers formed for that 
purpose. In the case of estates which have not yet joined 
associations the Health Board contracts for the necessary 
services with the associations and recovers the cost from 
such estates by means of cesses. 

The death rate among all labourers was 5.89 ver 
mille as compared with 4.26 in the previous year. The 
figures for Indian labourers alone were 7.56 and 7.65 
respectively. 

There were 5 Government Toddy Shops, 12 Public 
Shops and 75 Estate Shops licensed during the year as 
compared with 5 Government Shops, 12 Public Shops and 
75 Estate Shops licensed in 1852. The State Licensing 
Board, of which the Protector of Labour is a member, deals 
with licensing matters for the whole of Kedah. 


FORESTS. 


The area of Forest Reserves is 747,318 acres, represen- 
ting 832% of the total area of the State. No further pro- 
gress was made with regard to the 95,749 acres in process 
of constitution nor with the 82,493 acres whose eventual 
reservation has been approved. 

Much of the forest reserved or about to be reserved 
is extremely hilly and it affords a protection, particularly 
necessary to agricultural land on the lower levels, against 
inundation and erosion. 

Regeneration improvement fellings, the object of which 
is to improve the quality of the forest by assisting young 
trees of valuable species at the expense of useless species, 
were continued. Up to the end of the year 2,097 acres had 
been treated. During the year 588 acres were given the 
first operation and 206 acres the second treatment. 

The outturn of timber increased considerably and the 
outturn of firewood was almost double that for 1352. In 
addition to the figures recorded below, timber to the amount 
of 1,280 cubic feet from reserved forests and 37,009 cubic 
feet from unreserved forest was given free to Malay 
subjects of the State. 
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Forest Reserves produced more timber, firewood, 
damar and rotan but less jelutong, mangrove bark and 
bamboo than last year. Unreserved forests produced much 
more rotan, damar and bamboo but less jelutong. Four 
tons of damar temak from Langkawi were exported to the 
United Kingdom, under departmental arrangement, and 
fetched a good price. 

Revenue was $6,500 more than last year and it was 
found possible again to decrease expenditure, the amount 
of the decrease being $3,000. A surplus of $10,473 reflects 
the improvement in these figures. 

The number of forest offences was 205 compared with 
70 in the preceding year; cases compounded by the 
Conservator of Forests or convicted by Courts represented 
94% of the cases, 6% were acquitted or the offenders 
undetected. In the preceding year 90% were convicted 
and 10% acquitted or undetected. 


OUTTURN OF TIMBER IN CUBIC FEET. 








| 1358 | 1352 1351 
Reserved forest /} 43.985) 10,208) 4,371 
| 
Unreserved forest wee 621,149 | 546,294 417,592 





Total... 635,084 556,498 421,963 





OUTTURN OF FIREWOOD IN CUBIC FEET. 
1353 | 1352 1351 











Reserved forest ves 563,370 | 280,209 112,916 


Unreserved forest ey 502,268 276,286 219,044 


Total... | 1,065,638 556,495 | 331,960 

















REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR FIVE YEARS. 
1353 1352 | 1351 1350 | 1349 








$ € $ | 
Revenue ve | 61,502 56.051 45,668} 52,501} $1,185 
Expenditure ...| 51,029] 54,170] 55,295) 59,215! 60,376 





irewpg 
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CHAPTER VII 
COMMERCE. 


The aggregate value of foreign trade for the year 1934 
was $36,984,554 as compared with $21,011,738 in 1933. 
The bulk of this increase was due to the rise in the value 
of the rubber exported from $9,730,034 in 1933 to 
$22,244,820 in 1934. Imports were valued at $9,333,884 
(as against $7,180,552 in 1933) and exports at $27,650,670 
(as against $13,831,186 in 1933) giving a balance of visible 
exports over visible imports of $18,316,786 as against a 
favourable trade balance of only $6,650,634 in 1933. 


The following table shows under the main heads the 
values for the past five years:— 





Imports Exports 


4.—Live Animals, food, $ 
drinks and tobacco ... 1349 A.H. | 4,478,503 | 3,047,432 
1350 ,, 3,505,064 | 3,971,881 
1351 ,, 3,027,257 | 3,584,183 
1933 A.D. | 3,245,517 {| 3,273,080 
1934 ,, 3,988,351 | 3,756,938 


B.—Raw Materials «» 1349 A.H. 317,216 | 11,106,694 
1350 ,, 300,461 | 7,661,746 
1351 ,, 300,009 | 6,504,945 
1933 A.D. 339,713 | 10,144,747 
1934 ,, 364,253 | 23,556,117 


C.—Totally or mainly manu- 
factured articles ... 1349 A.H. | 3,907,853 909,513 

1350 ,, 3,301,097 289,210 

LBL ey 3,371,530 470,490 

1933 A.D. | 3,595,322 413,359 

1934 ,, 4,981,280 337,615 


The principal “exports i in “1934 were: — 








$ 
Arecanuts (1,692 tons) a Ne 82,362 
Bran (4,443 tons) a 94,749 
Cattle, Goats and Swine (8,097 head) he 99,396 
Copra. (1,878 tons) .. st 62,141 
Eggs (12,746,243 in number) . et 236,102 
Fish, dried and salted (1,152 tons) a 128,696 
Padi (28,858 tons) .. nen 534,475 
Rice (37,486 tons) .. oa ts 1,683,302 
Rubber (52,264 tons) oe .. 22,244,820 
Tapioca Pearl (8,393 tons) .. 2 601,587 


Tin Ore (209 tons) .. x 7 302,481 
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The principal imports were :— 


Chandu (9,500 Ibs.) 

Cigarettes (581,705 Ibs.) 

Coconut Oil (1,094 tons) 

Coffee (538 tons) .. 

Gunnies (18,466 bales) Fi 
Kerosene (3,622 tons) aes 
Matches (30,747,940 boxes) 

Milk, Condensed (33,351 cases) 

Motor Spirit (6,205 tons) 

Piece Goods (3,628,780) yards) 

Rice (2,080 tons) is Ne 
Sarongs, Slendangs and Kains (500,036 
pieces) ..- ae eid oe 
Sugar (6,909 tons) 

Tobacco (176,784 Ibs.) 

Wheat Flour (2,043 tons) .. 


$ 

270,720 
965,976 
123,909 
150,407 
111,540 
395,556 

61,260 
339,352 


1,071,258 


551,897 
110,995 


340,936 


487,936 


177,523 


142,186 


The above figures regarding principal exports and 
imports are repeated and compared with similar figures 


for the year 1933 in Appendix E. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


At the beginning of the year the wages for tapping 
only and for field work only averaged about 32—35 cents 
a day for men. and 25—28 cents for women. 


As a result of the improvement in the price of rubber 
—particularly towards the end of the year—there was a 
general rise in wages to about 35—40 cents a day for men 
and 27—32 cents for women. 


The wages paid to Malay tappers were either about 
the same as the above rates or a little lower. Owing to 
the general improvement in economic conditions labourers 
had no difficulty in finding employment. 


The Malay inhabitants of the State are generaily not 
dependent on their money earnings. They rely on their 
own holdings for the necessities of life and on their money 
earnings for minor luxuries. A steadily increasing num- 
ber of Malays are employed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and some earth roads have been built entirely by 
Malay labour. With patience, persistency and sympathetic 
handling, it is hoped that the greater portion of the work of 
the Public Works Department in this State will ultimately 
be carried out by Malay labour. 


The price of rice varied between 15 and 22 cents per 
gantang throughout the year. The price of foodstuffs 
generally remained low. 
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CHAPTER IX 
EDUCATION. 


Boys. 


English Schools: The Government English School at 
Alor Star, with an average enrolment of 503 boys, did 
excellently in this year’s examinations. 21 boys (16 
Malays) passed the Cambridge School Certificate Examina- 
tion and 83 boys (20 Malays) obtained Cambridge Junior 
Certificates. Not only was the percentage of successful can- 
didates in the Junior Examination (81%) as high as last 
year, but their total number exceeded that of any other 
Government School in any other Malay State which provides 
education from Special Malay and Primary Classes 
upwards. The four most successful boys have since been 
given Government Scholarships to enable them to proceed 
to England for higher education. The majority of the 
teachers on the staff of the Government English School 
are Malays. The Hostel for boarders became overcrowded 
during the year and a class room was converted into an 
over-flow dormitory pending an extension to the building. 


The Sultan Abdul Hamid School, which now prepares 
boys up to the Junior Local Examination only, had an 
average enrolment of 173. Four pupils from this School 
were successful in the Junior Cambridge Examination. 
The School (formerly known as the Government English 
School, Sungei Patani) received its new name on removing 
from its unsatisfactory temporary building to an unpre- 
tentious and inexpensive but entirely satisfactory permanent 
building, which was opened by His Highness the Regent. 
A feature of the new building is the ventilation of the 
ground floor class-rooms by electric suction fans. 

Malay boys are now required to have passed Standard 
IV of the Vernacular Schools before admission into either 
of the Government English Schools. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships are offered annually to boys under 12 years 
of age by competition from the Malay Schools, so that the 
promising sons of the poorest peasants have an opportunity 
of free English education. 

In spite of the increase in the scale of fees, especially 
in the higher standards (to discourage boys of promise 
insufficient to secure the limited number of appointments 
open to those with English qualification from continuing 
their education beyond the age when they are pliable 
enough to turn to other than sedentary occupations) only 
80.5% (compared with only 16.2% last year) of the 
average cost ($135.50) of the education of each pupil in 
English was recovered in fees. 


da 
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Vernacular Schools: Boys of all races (not Malays 
only) are provided with free education in Malay at the 
Malay Vernacular Schools. Eighty-one such schools 
provided education for an average enrolment of 9,728 
pupils. The pass mark in Standard IV was raised from 
30% to 40% but in spite of this, out of a total of 1,346 
boys examined in this Standard 30.5% passed as compared 
with 24% last year when the pass mark was lower. 


Standard V exists only at 8 District Head Schools, 
where 63 of the 186 pupils examined passed. Standard V 
is specially designed for those who wish to take up school- 
mastering as a profession. 


Carpentry was continued at 15 schools—a model boat 
made by a Kedah boy won first prize at the Kuala Lumpur 
Agri-Horticultural Show.—handwork was carried on at 
48 schools, soapmaking (a new departure) at 4, verandah 
blinds at 5, model boats, fish traps and nets at 7, book- 
binding (also a new departure) at 4 and a start with 
lino-block printing was made at one. 


Each school had its own “ Tuck Shop ’”—a movement 
started last year—and the profit made was $2,192. Parents 
provide the cakes and receive 80% of the takings: accounts 
are made up daily by the older boys in turn, and of the 
remaining 20% one-third goes to the boy in charge for the 
day and the remaining two-thirds is profits, out of which 
the cost of transport for’ inter-school football matches is 
paid. The year closed with an unspent balance of $439. 
No cake costs more than 1 cent, and this means that over 
1% million cents were handed across the “Tuck Shop” 
counters during the year. 


Each school now has an adequate stock of quinine and 
fixed time tables have been drawn up to ensure that even 
the most distant school is in touch with a Travelling 
Dispensary at regular intervals. 


Government Aided Malay Schools: A system was 
inaugurated of grants-in-aid for Malay Village Schools built 
and conducted by Governing Bodies of Village Elders. In 
order that they may qualify for a grant, certain regulations 
have to be complied with which are issued by the Super- 
intendent of Education. By the end of the year three such 
schools had been built, for an average enrolment of 250 
pupils, and were in receipt of grants. They have been 
supplied with books on the same terms as the Government 
Schools; the Education Office has loaned them black boards 
at maps, but the desks and benches are supplied by the 
villages. 


Scouts: The Boy Scouts from the Vernacular Schools 
number 208 with 16 Scouters, and from the Government 
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English Schools 67 with 2 Scout Masters and 8 Assistant 
Scout Masters. Both Troops from the two English Schools 
and Scouts from the Vernacular Schools took part in the 
rally at Penang on November 22nd to greet the Chief Scout, 
when Kedah was represented by a contingent of 100. 
Scouts took part in the Birthday Parades as well as in 
the ceremonies connected with the installation of H. H. the 
Raja Muda, and rendered their usual assistance at Garden 
Parties, Sports, and on Poppy Day. 

Religious Instruction: The arrangements for religious 
education are in the hands of the Sheikh-Ul-Isiam. The 
Koran is taught in the Vernacular School buildings where 
all boys attend for 214 hours on five afternoons a week 
from the time they enter the Primary Class until they leave 
the School. 

Tamil Estate Schools: Seventeen schools were awarded 
grants after examination by the Deputy Controller of 
Labour, totalling $1,600. 


GIRLS. 


Vernacular Schools: Free education was provided in 
5 schools with an average enrolment of 442 as compared 
with 419 last year. The curriculum was the same as for 
the boys except that sewing took the place of carpentry, 
but the standard attained was very much lower owing to 
the difficulty in obtaining capable teachers. During the 
year a start was made to attempt to improve the standard’ 
of teaching by the institution of classes in practical 
teaching. These were held once a month by the Lady 
Supervisor of Malay Girls’ Schools. 

English Education: One school for Malay girls was 
maintained at Alor Star. The average enrolment was 46. 
Pupils are received at the Primary stage and English and 
Malay are taught concurrently. Regular classes in cookery 
were held twice a week for the pupils in Classes IV and III 
with successful results. Needlework and Handwork were 
taught. One pupil, under a course of individual tuition, 
obtained the Cambridge School Certificate. A Girl Guide 
Company was inaugurated with 20 recruits. There is also 
a Brownie Pack. 

Drill and Netball were regularly practised at this 
School and at the Vernacular Schools. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

In Kedah, as elsewhere a difficulty in the edu- 
cation of the Malay boy has been experienced 
in the absence of any tradition of commerce and industry 
among his people. Tradition, and the absence of the 
means of obtaining any experience of or connection with 
any other walk of life, makes it the aim of the son of a 
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clerk, for example, to become a clerk, however unsuitable 
he may be by nature for such acareer. It is for this reason 
that some emphasis has been laid above on the new 
departures from and extensions of the ordinary “ carpentry 
class” movement in the Vernacular Schools, and especially 
on the “Tuck Shop” movement which was instituted with 
the object of giving boys some experience in keeping 
accounts. 

But the sturdy growth of the Weekly Fairs movement 
commented on at the beginning of the section on Agriculture 
in Chapter VI made Government feel justified in coming 
to a decision during the year to adopt a novel experiment 
in an attempt to remedy the disabilities referred to in the 
preceding paragraph. In connection with each of the more 
firmly established Weekly Fairs it has been decided to 
establish a small Agricultural Demonstration Station, where 
boys from the District served by the Fair who have just 
left school will receive instruction which should enable 
those of them who are to return to work on their parents’ 
land to take with them a greater knowledge and experience 
than they could otherwise obtain. Further, at each such 
Fair, it has been decided to encourage craftsmen—a tailor 
and a carpenter at one, a cobbler and a silversmith at 
another, a hatter and an ironmonger at another, and so 
‘on—to practice, with local Malay boys as their unpaid 
assistants: they will dismiss unsatisfactory boys, but those 
who make good and are passed as competent will themselves 
be allowed to practice at the Fairs or to ply their trade 
in their own villages. The movement will at any rate be 
the beginning of an attempt at making it possible for a 
boy to exercise some choice between alternative means of 


’ earning his living. 


An annual report is a record of the events of the year: 
it is not a suitable medium for recording dreams of the 
future. But since a number of innovations, designed for 
the betterment of the future generations of Malays, have 
been referred to for the first time in this report, it may 
be permissible to point out that the growth of the Weekly 
Fair movements with its newer additions, combined with 
the new system of Aided Malay Schools and the steady 
development of the co-operative spirit, may, if guided with 
the enthusiasm and close liaison between the Agricultural, 
Education, Co-Operative and Medical Departments which 
has been a happy feature of the initiation stage, have far 
reaching results for good which it is only possible to guess 
at at present. It is not impossible to imagine the Weekly 
Fair area developing into the real centre of an improved 
and more responsible village community—its business, 
educational and recreational centre, the natural setting for 
its Headman’s house and Court. 
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CHAPTER X 
COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT. 
Posts, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS. 


Posts: There are 15 Post Offices and 5 Postal Agencies. 
in the State. These dealt with 2,968,433 postal articles 
(excluding parcels and registered articles) during the 
year, an increase of 469,885. Registered articles and 
parcels numbered 120,175 and 15,299 as against 115,936 
and 14,127 respectively in 1352. 


Cash-on-delivery business is transacted at all the Post 
Offices. The number of articles sent from Kedah was 
almost negligible. Those received from outside the State 
for delivery numbered 2,188 as against 2,196 in 1352 with 
trade charges amounting to $30,170.71 and $31,013.20 
respectively. 


Air Mails: Imperial Airways, Limited, and the Royal 
Dutch Air Mail Company (K.L.M.) maintained _ their 
regular weekly services calling at Alor Star both eastward 
and westward bound throughout the year. In Rejab 
(November, 1934) Medan in Sumatra became a regular 
port of call for the aircraft of the K.L.M. and the weekly 
feeder service between Alor Star and Medan hitherto 
maintained by the Royal Netherlands Indies Airways 
(K.N.I.L.M.) was consequently discontinued. 


Commencing from 20th Sha’aban, 1358, (28th ; 
November, 1934) flat combined postage and air mail fee 
rates of 25 cents per 14 ounce on letters and 15 cents on 
postcards despatched by Imperial Airways to places in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland were adopted and 
these rates were later extended to places within the British 
Empire which are served by the General Post Office, 
London. The reduced fees have already stimulated a 
pone derable increase in the use of air mails to Great 

ritain. 


Money Orders: The total Money Order business 
amounted to $982,903 (against $706,700 in 1352). 
This includes $11,497 derived from sale of British Postal 
Orders which can be purchased in Kedah. 


Savings Bank: Savings Bank business showed further 
progress. The number of depositors increased by 1,121 
to 6,017, and the average amount standing to the credit of 
a depostien increased from $105.60 in 1352 to $111.00: 
in 18538. 
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Telegraphs: The numbers of telegrams received, for- 

warded and transmitted were 42,497, 41,080 and 41,483 

PORT. respectively as compared with the corresponding figures. 
of 42,016, 41,808 and 37,830 for 1852. 


Wireless: The Wireless Stations at Alor Star and 
istal Agu, Langkawi were maintained in good order throughout the 
, year. Forty six temporary licences for the use of wireless 
receiving apparatus were issued during the year. 





inst 1 Telephones: The number of subscribers increased 
"from 510 to 542. The range of trunk communication was 
further extended during the year to South Johore. 
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CHAPTER XI 
BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 





BANKING. 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China and 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation have 
branches at Alor Star and Sungei Patani respectively. 


There are no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks, but 
loans are granted to members by various Co-operative 
Societies under the control of the Co-operative Societies 
Department. 


The Kedah Government Savings Bank, administered 
by the Posts and Telegraphs Department, guarantees in- 
terest at 3%. The Bank’s business showed a further in- 
crease during the year. The amount standing to the 
credit of depositors increased from $175,583.01 in 1851 to 
$251,855.62 in 1352 and to $363,299.35 in 1353. 


CURRENCY. 


The unit of currency is the Straits Dollar, with a par 
value of two shillings and four pence. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


The unit of weight is the picul (183 lbs.), which is 
divided into 100 katies. English and various Chinese 
weights are also used. The gantane (equivalent to a 
gallon) is the unit of measure, the kuncha and nalih being 
used for large quantities :— 


1Kuncha ... se = 100 Gantangs 
1 Nalih ase vee = LO Gantangs 
1 Gantang Padi s+ = 3 Lbs approximately 


1 Gantang Rive Qnilled) = 8 lbs. approximately 
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CHAPTER Xil 
PUBLIC WORKS. 
EXPENDITURE. 


The total expenditure was $1,006,250 as compared with 
an estimated provision (including revotes and expenditure 
authorised during the year by special warrant) of 
$1,541,534 and an expenditure of $831,565 in 1352. 


UPKEEP OF ROAD AND CANALS. 


399.1 miles of metalled roads were upkept at an 
average cost of $767.43 per mile. 31.47 miles of road were 
asphalted at a total cost of $39,339. 


160.57 miles of unmetalled roads were upkept at an 
average cost of $177.86 per mile. 


225 miles of canals (excluding feeders) were main- 
tained with local Malay labour at a total cost of $31,900. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


The total number of government buildings at the end 
of the year amounted to 1,311, and their gross estimated 
value was $6,974,717. 


87 buildings were added during the year, and 9 were 
demolished. 


The total amount expended on upkeep of buildings 
from votes “Current Repairs” and “Painting Government 
Buildings” was $83,694, being 1.22% of the gross value. 


In addition $50,172.12 was spent from minor works 
votes, special services and special warrants in additions 
and improvements to government buildings. See Ap- 
pendix D. 


EXTRAORDINARY SERVICES. 


The extension of the Kuala—Kuala Muda road and 
the construction of the earth road to Tanjong Dawei were 
completed during the year. Good progress was also made 
on the bicycle path to Sungei Limau village and on the 
construction of bridges and the gravelling of earth roads 
in the Jalan Bharu area, Alor Star Town. 


Ten temporary bridges and eight culverts were re- 
placed by permanent structures during the year. In 
addition two concrete bridges 15 ft. span each were in the 
course of construction at the end of the year. 
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WATERWORKS. 


The two Headworks at Yen and Bukit Wang and the 
Pumping Station at Bukit Pinang were maintained. in 
efficient working throughout the year. 


The extension of the water mains from Alor Star to 
Simpang Ampat was completed, and that to Kuala Kedah 
was nearing completion at the end of the year. The new 
pipes are of steel, 4 inches internal diameter. Thirteen 
miles of pipes have been laid and under service appear to 
be satisfactory. This is the first experiment in Kedah of 
the use of steel pipes and their behaviour will be watched 
with interest. 


LABOUR. 


Malay labour in North Kedah was plentiful, but only 
a reasonable percentage of those asking for work remain 
for any length of time. The Department is, however, 
gradually collecting a body of men who are willing and 
able to work. 


In South Kedah, and to some extent in Central Kedah, 
the problem is more difficult. The Malay population is 
smaller and much of it has been absorbed on to rubber 
estates. In South Kedah it is probable that a certain 
amount of Indian labour will always be required. 


The position of the labour force at the end of the year 
was as follows :— 


Malays i re .. 1,586 
Indians oe ed .. 864 
Chinese By be Ms 15 
Siamese - or 4 9 


AERODROME, ALOR STAR. 


The aerodrome was maintained throughout the year 
at a cost of $7,993. In addition a new culvert to provide 
an outlet for water from the boundary drains, and a number 
of French drains for surface drainage were constructed. 


847 landings were made during the year. 


The aerodrome was selected by the MacRobertson Air 
Race Committee as an official “Checking Point” for the 
England—Melbourne Air Race, and five of the eight com- 
petitors who finished the course within the time limit laid 
down landed at Alor Star. 
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The aerodrome remained serviceable throughout the 
year in spite of an abnormal rainfall of 53.98 inches during 
the months July to October inclusive as compared with an 
average rainfall for the previous four years of 37 inches 
during the corresponding period. 


It was decided however that, to ensure absolute safety 
in all weathers, a metalled runway should be constructed, 
and work was commenced on its construction towards the 
end of the year. The finished runway, which is sited 
diagonally across the aerodrome due S.W.—N.E., will be 
1,020 yards long including end ramps and 120 yards wide. 


EMERGENCY.LANDING GROUND, SUNGEI PATANI. 


This was maintained in good condition and enjoyed 
a fair degree of popularity, a total of 28 landings being 
made during the year. The Penang Flying Club gave a 
series of passenger-flights on 26th and 27th January, 1935, 
and the opportunity was taken by a large number of per- 
sons of all races to experience their first flight. 
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CHAPTER XIll 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. 
CourTS. 


The Judicial System consists of a Court of Appeal, a 
High Court, Magistrates Courts and Sharaiah Courts. 


The Court of Appeal, composed of Judges of the 
Straits Settlements or the Federated Malay States, sits 
twice yearly to hear appeals from the First Division of the 
High Court. Special sittings are arranged if required. 


The Kedah Enactments follow closely the Penal Code, 
Criminal Procedure Code and Evidence Code of the Straits 
Settlements. The Civil Procedure Code is based on the 
Straits Settlements Code, but is in a much simplified form 
with variations suited to local circumstances. In matters 
of tort and contract the principles of law and equity in force 
in the Straits Settlements are followed. 


The High Court is in two Divisions, presided over 
respectively by a European Judge and Two Malay Judges. 
Proceedings are ordinarily conducted in the Malay language. 


The powers of Magistrates are defined by the Courts 
Enactment. 


Cases involving the Muhammadan religion are dealt 
with by the Sharaiah Courts, presided over by Kathis with 
jurisdiction under a special Sharaiah Courts Enactment. 


POLICE. 


At the end of 13853 the authorised establishment of 
the Kedah Police Force was 682 and its actual strength was 
669, consisting of 4 seconded European Officers, 579 Malays, 
52 Northern Indians, 23 Chinese, 9 Southern Indians and 
2Siamese. Every recruit for the Malay uniformed branch 
was Kedah born. The standard of height was 5 feet 5 
inches and the possession of at least a Standard IV Certi- 
ficate of education in a Vernacular School was insisted on. 
The material available makes it possible to predict that 
vacancies in the inspectorate may perhaps be filled in the 
not too distant future from the rank and file. 


The general health of the force showed a satisfactory 
all-round improvement. There were only 448 admissions 
to hospital as against 534 in 1852. 
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The discipline was satisfactory. 448 cases of offences 
against discipline were dealt with as compared with 518 
in 1852. Absence from duty continues to be the most 
common offence. 


Recruit and musketry training were carried out during 
the year. The annual drill competition was won by the 
Sungei Patani squad with a record number of points. Two 
Probationary Inspectors completed their course of training 


at the Federated Malay States Police Depot in Kuala 
Lumpur. 


The standard walking out kit was improved by the 
introduction of a uniform purple sarong obtained from 
Kelantan. 


13,391 offences were reported as against 11,329 in 
1852. Traffic cases accounted mainly for this increase. 
The number of serious crimes fell further from 40 to 34 
and consisted of 18 murders (one accompanied by robbery), 
4 gang robberies and 12 robberies. There were only 228 
cases of housebreaking and 6387 of theft against 359 and 
823 cases respectively in 1852. The number of bicycle and 
cattle thefts showed a very satisfactory decrease. The 
prompt offer of liberal rewards for information and prompt 
payment for results is now the policy in respect of serious 
crime, and is proving very successful in dealing with 
serious crimes committed by Chinese, but less effective in 
dealing with serious crimes committed by Malays and 
Siamese. 


The following comparative table gives the numbers 
of motor vehicles registered during the last three years: 











1351 1352 1353 

Motor cars, private -. 642 676 623 
33 » ‘for hire -. 433 287 269 

» lorries 7 -. 825 348 352 

» cycles e .. 174 148 164 

» buses ae -. 150 268 293 
TOTAL 1,724 1,727 1,701 











5,521 dogs were registered as compared with 6,180 in 
1852. The shooting of unlicensed dogs continued to be 
carried out energetically and 7,912 dogs were destroyed. 


8,769 firearms were registered as against 3,858 in 
2. 
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The total number of fires during the year was 110 and 
the value of the property destroyed was estimated at 
$75,170, of which approximately $43,400 was covered by 
insurance. The small village of Ayer Puteh in South Kedah 
was unfortunately almost completely destroyed by fire. 


The revenue collected from all sources amounted to 
$157,558 as against $132,265 collected in 1852. 


The expenditure of the Department was $433,423 as 
against $445,283 in 1352. 


PRISONS. 


There are two prisons in the State, one at Alor Star 
and one at Sungei Patani. 


Alor Star: The average daily prison population was 
132 as against 161 for the previous year. Of the 336 pri- 
soners admitted during the year 149 were Malays and 126 
Chinese: the majority were “revenue grade’. 111 had 
previous convictions. There was one execution. 


Sungei Patani: The average daily prison population 
was 34 as against 37 in the previous year. Of the 385 pri- 
soners admitted 153 were Chinese and 108 Malays. 78 
had previous convictions. 


There was one escape from the Sungei Patani Prison. 
The prisoner was recaptured immediately and without 
difficulty. There were no suicides. 


Every prisoner on admission to prison undergoes a 
thorough medical examination, is vaccinated, and receives 
treatment for hookworm and malaria as a routine. The 
health of the prisoners was on the whole good. The daily 
average of sick in Alor Star Prison was 5.31 as against 
5.21 in 1351. The figure for Sungei Patani Prison was 1.17. 





It is the policy of the Government to teach all long 
sentence prisoners a trade, any necessary unskilled labour 
being carried out by short sentence prisoners. Carpentry 
is the chief industry, and the prison workshops supply the 
bulk of the furniture, ete., required by Government depart- 
ments. The following industries are also carried on on a 
small scale, viz: basket-making, bookbinding, tailoring, 
laundry work, boot-repairing, chick-making, blacksmiths 
and tinsmith’s work. 


Juvenile offenders are not ordinarily sent to the Pri- 
sons. They are sent either to the Reformatory in Singa- 
pore or more generally are bound over and cautioned or 
subjected to light corporal punishment. 








| 
| 
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VAGRANTS CAMP, 


Admissions to the Vagrants Camp which has now been 
maintained in Alor Star for eight years numbered only 24 
as against 43 in the previous year. The average daily 
number of inmates was 23.6 as compared with 27.2 in 1352. 


The health was good and there was no outbreak of 
epidemic disease. There were no deaths. Every vagrant 
is medically examined on admission and treated for 
hookworm. 


The vagrants are employed on vegetable and fruit 
gardening, the Camp supplying vegetables not only for its 
own use but also for the Prison and outside customers. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
LEGISLATION. 


Twenty-five Enactments were passed during the year. 
Of these twenty were Amending Enactments aimed either 
at bringing existing legislation into conformity with the 
developing needs of the State or at securing uniformity with 
similar legislation in force in other Malay Administrations. 
Among these may be mentioned: 


The Customs, The Bills of Sale, The Courts, The 
Animal Trespass, The Volunteer, The Penal Code, 
The Rubber Regulation and The Labour Code 
Amendment Enactments. 


The following five Enactments may be regarded as 
forming the principal legislation of the year:— 


The Workmen’s Compensation Enactment. 
The Ports Enactment. 

The Rubber Regulation Enactment. 

The Air Navigation Enactment. 


The Secretary to Government Incorporation Enact- 
ment. 


A short account of the measures follows :— 


(i) The Workmen’s Compensation Enactment provides 
for the compulsory payment of compensation by employers 
to certain classes of employed persons injured in the course 
of their employment in accordance with the practice 
now in vogue in other civilised countries. It follows the 
model of the Federated Malay States law. The “workmen” 
who are entitled to compensation are specified in the 
relevant schedule which can be varied by the President of 
the State Council. Persons in those specified occupations 
who receive more than $200 per month, who are casual 
workers not employed for the purposes of the employer’s 
trade or business, who are pensionable Government officers, 
who are members of the Police Force or the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, etc., are excluded from the operation of this 
Enactment. 


(ii) The Ports Enactment consolidates the law, which 
used to be in several Enactments, governing maritime and 
cognate matters as those Enactments were out of date and 
inadequate for existing needs. 
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This Enactment extends the law on this subject with 
a view to providing for the more efficient control of ports 
and shipping. The opportunity was taken to include in 
it some provisions on the lines of the Straits Settlements 
Passengers Restriction Ordinance, with a view to the 
exclusion of undesirable persons. 


(iii) The Rubber Regulation Enactment implements 
the agreements signed between the Associations represen- 
tative of rubber interests and between the Governments 
of the French Republic, the United Kingdom, India, the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and Siam, and imposes a 
system of control of the production and export of rubber, 
with the object of reducing world stocks of rubber and 
maintaining a fair and equitable price level. 


(iv) The Air Navigation Enactment was introduced 
at the request of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
with the object of establishing a general control and regula- 
tion of civil aviation. It follows closely the Federaied 
Malay States Air Navigation Enactment (No. 29 of 1929) 
with its amendments. In spite of the fact that further 
modifications of the law in these matters are already pro- 
bable as a result of the Gorrell Committee Report it was 
considered desirable that the passing of this Enactment 
should not be delayed in view of the fact that the State lies 
on international air routes and has, at Alor Star, an aero- 


drome regularly visited by internationally operating 
aircraft. 


(v) The Secretary to Government Incorporation 
Enactment makes the Secretary to Government a corpora- 
tion with perpetual succession for the purpose of facilita- 
ting the acquisition by the Government of property outside 
the State, and other purposes. 


New rules and amendments to rules were made from 
time to time during the year under review as required for 
the proper administration of the Enactments concerned. 
A notable feature of this subsidiary legislation was a con- 
solidation of the Police Regulations with extensive altera- 
tions to meet present requirements. 


In addition to the legislation outlined above a number 
of draft enactments were under consideration at the close 
of the year; amongst these were :— 

Carriage by Air, 

Merchandise Marks, 

Mental Disorders (Amendment), 

Selective Cattle Breeding, 

Malay Reservations (Amendment), 

Whaling (Prohibition). 
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CHAPTER XV 
PUBLIC FINANCE, TAXATION. 


The State has no public debt. 


At the end of the year, in addition to an Opium 
Revenue Replacement Fund, the value of which was 
$6,383,579, the assets exceeded liabilities by $5,360,812, 
as shown in the following statement :— 





| ' 
Liabilities $ Assets i ¢ 








Bo) PEs pope ee ee eee, 
} 
Deposits See 841,547 | Cash east 929,012 
Opium Revenue i Cash-in-Transit ..) 17,417 
Replacement \ | 
Fund * wee} 6,383,579 | Advances ve 16,348 
Rubber Fund —...|_-_-267,525 | Imprests wl 26,005 
Surplus ..-; 5,360,812 | Investments ...! 5,134,388 
i Loans ie 58,776 
| Opium Revenue 
i Replacement 
Fund ve} 6,383,579 
Suspense a 287,938 











Total... | 12,853,463 12,853,463 





Revenue and Expenditure: The Revenue for the year, 
$6,711,272, exceeded the amount estimated by $1,374,450, 
and the expenditure, $5,314,856, showed a saving of 
$578,306 on the estimated sum, so that the financial position 
improved by $1,952,756 as compared with the position 
forecasted in the printed estimates, and a budgeted deficit 
of $556,340 became an actual surplus of $1,396,416. 


The revenue and expenditure figures exceeded those 
of last year by $1,109,511 and $187,700 respectively. 


Detailed statements of revenue and expenditure are 
given in Appendices “A” and “B”. 





. 
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The following table shows the percentage contributions 
of the principal heads of revenue:— 





Customs os oA .. 44.83 
Land Revenue (including Land Sales) .. 14.26 
Opium Monopoly .. ms .. 14.81 
Interest 6.89 
Sanitary Boards oe 7 5.38 
Farms and Licences Fp vv 8.09 
Other Heads 8.74 

100% 





The revenue from Customs amounted to $3,014,213. 
The following table shows the main items of Customs 
revenue in 1351, 1852 and 1353:— 








| i ee aes 
] | 
Export DUTIES | & | $ | & 
Fish ade en 22,854 21,780 19,386 
Rice and Padi... ose | 90,043 T9AN8 109,702 
Rubber ove eee | 50,746 137,564 510,048 
Tapioca oes ees 17,156 20,574 23,012 
Tin sé wie 16,939 23,165 29,554 
IMPORT DUTIES. 
Coffee ox w| 19,536 | , 31,9299 | 40,257 
Cotton Piece Goods 3 43,392 185,656 | 245,634 
Liquors ase oe 83,408 106,758 | 166,839 
Petroleum a w | 412,722 | 451,330 | 5237336 
Sugar ee ve | 343,761 | 393-444 | 461/935 
Tobacco ar ave 467,120 567,383 714,356 
LICENCES. 
Liquor Licences ee | 159,259 184,870 223,744 








Chandu, or specially prepared opium, is bought from 
the Government of the Straits Settlements and is retailed 
at the rate of 26 cents a tube of 2 hoon. The net revenue 
therefrom, $994,183, exceeded the 1352 total by $98,831. 
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Taxation: The following is a summary of the Cus- 
toms tariff as on the 24th May, 1935:— 


Import DUTIES. 


Preferential 





DescRIPTION OF ARTICLES Full Duty Duty 
Ale, Beer, Stout, Porter, Cider and 
Perry . w $1.30 per gallon $1.20 per gallon 
Other intoxicating liquors ...| Graduated from 90¢. to $10.50 per 
$1.50 to $14 per — gallon or proof 
gallon or proof gallon 
gallon 
Tobacco an bey ... Graduated from 81 per Ib. for 
' 70c. to $1.60 cigarettes and 
per Ib manufactured 
! tobacco if im- 
! ported for sale 
j to the public in 
‘ air-tight tins or 
' containers 
Kerosene pry ie ... | 10c. per gallon 
Petrol oes a wae? BBc. 3 
Methylated Spirit. 3s ae ! 5e. ” 
Sugar, Sugar Candy and Sugar mixed | 
with water ... ss | 3c. per Ib 
Tea Ms | 8c. per th 6c. per Ib 
Coffee Be aes a 4c. per kati 8c. per kati 
Cartridges... a ... | $11 per 1,000 — $10 per 1,000 
Motor and Motor Cycle oars and 
Inner Tubes | 20% ad valorem Free 
Rubber Boots and Shoes, Rubber Soles, | 
Boots and Shoes (other than leather | A 
shoes) with Rubber Soles | 50c. per pair , 10c. per pair 
| 
Milk (including Green) § condensed, 
desiccated or preserved . $5 per 100 Ibs. $l per 100 Ibs. 
net weight net weight 
Fruit and Vegetables preserved in tins, | 
jars, bottles, including jams ... | 20% ad valorem ; 5% ad valorem 
Tanned Hides and Skins ... we | 15% $5 5% ” 
Brassware, Bronze and Bronzeware, 
Copper and Copperware wee | 15% - 5% ” 
Perfumery ais a we | 50% by 25% ” 
Groundnuts—... om | 2c. per tb | Je. per Ib 
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Import DutiEs—(Contd.) 


DescRIPTION OF ARTICLES | Full Duty area 





20% ad valorem, 10% ad valorem, 
or Je. per yard, or 24c. per yard, 
whichever is whichever is 

; higher higher 


Silk, Cotton, Linen, Jute, Artificial Silk, 
Felt, Flannel, Woolen and all textile | 
goods made from plant fibres, | 
whether finished goods or not, other 
than gunnies, waste, yarn, thread and 
piece goods as above, to the value of | 
the materials only 20% ad valorem = 10% ad valorem 


Fishmaws and Sharktins 





5 
” V7 ” 


l | 
Cromudant Oil, Kachang and Gingelly \ 


4c. per Ib ' \ 2c. per Ib 


“| 
Paraffin Wax ... ee ue 15% ad valorem 8 ad valorem 


Paddy and Rice 25e. per picul , 1de. per picul 


Export DUTIES. 








DescRIPTION OF ARTICLES y Duty 





Arecanuts, Coconuts, Copra and Pepper 
Rice, Padi and Broken Rice 
Bran 


23% ad valorem 
10c. per picul 
ate ie ... | 5% ad valorem 
Tapioca... wo ... | 3% ad valorem 


Forest Produce included i jn Classses I and II e 
of Schedule L of the Forest Rules, 1345 ... | 10% % 


Getah Rambong see aes wee | 28% +f 

Pigs tes a See .. | $l each 

Goats and Sheep ee oe ... | 25¢. each 
Fowls, ducks, geese and chickens ... | 5c. each 

Tin eee bee wed ... | 10% ad valorem 
Tin-ore ... xe as ... | 72% of the duty on tin 
Sheelite ... ee ae ... | $2 per picul 
Wolfram ... eed vw | $20 on 

All other metals and metalliferous ores... | 10% ad valorem 
Fresh sea fish a ] 

Sea fish dried and salted and sharkfins 


“| 420% ad valorem 
Blachan  ... ane ae | 
Oysters, Mother of Pearl shell 
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Export DutTIES—(Contd.) 








DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES Duty 
Fresh river and pond fish 
: . 10% ad valorem 
River fish, dried and salted, beche-de-mer and 
fishmaws aes ee eS 
Exception : 


(a) Fresh fish may be exported by sea 
from Kuala Kuala Muda free of 
duty. 


(6) The duty payable on fish exported from 
Kuah, Langkawi, is as follows : 


Class I ee is . | $1.20 per pikul 

» UO oe a | $1.00, 

» I - ise «.. | 50c. per pikul 
Elephant ... a ae .. | 20% ad valorem 
Bones, horns, hides, tusks and tallow we | 10% e 
Brick ote es 15 wee [DY o 
Tiles ae He a eae hey 4 es 
Duck's, goose’s and hen’s eggs... ..- | 50c. per picul 
Stone nie As ary; ... | 10c. per cubic yard 
Marble... dt aed «.. | 10% ad valorem 








EXCISE: Duty at the rate of $7.00 per proof gallon is 
collected on samsu distilled in licensed distilleries. Annual 
fees are charged for licences to sell intoxicating liquors and 
medicated wines wholesale or retail or in public houses. 


LAND: State land is alienated at a premium varying 
from $1 to $25 a relong for agricultural or mining purposes, 
and from 4 cents to $1.50 a square foot for building 
purposes within Sanitary Board areas. Annual quit rent 
varies from 30 cents to $2.50 a relong. The revenue for 
the year, including land sales, amounted to $961,709. 


MUNICIPAL: Revenue consists mainly of assessment on 
houses (5% to 10% on the annual valuation based on 
rental) taxes on vehicles, water rates and general 
conservancy. 











b 


‘ 
‘ 
i 
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The following table gives the municipal revenue in 
1351, 1352 and 1353 under its main heads:— 























House Assessment 
Market Dues 
Miscellaneous 

Rest House Fees 
Sanitation 
Slaughter Fees 
Registration of Vehicles 
Water Rates oes 
Bath House Fees ... 





The licence fees for private motor cars vary from $12 
to $60 a year according to Horse Power. 


: Motor cars used for passenger hire are required to pay 
in addition $3 for 3 months for every passenger authorised 
to be carried. 


Licence fees for motor lorries, based on unloaded 
tonnage, range from $100 to $300 a year. 


In addition to the above licence fees, a fee equal to 
20% of the value of the motor vehicle is payable when 
such vehicle is first licensed in the State unless the vehicle 
has been manufactured within the British Empire or @ 
similar fee has been paid on the registration of the vehicle 
in the Colony or in any other Malay State. 


Stamp DUTIES. 


Stamp duties are collected by means of adhesive stamps 
affixed, in accordance with a Schedule to the Stamp Enact- 
ment, on certain specified documents, of which the more 
common are given below :— 








DEscRIPTION OF DOCUMENTS \ Duty 
\ 








Death duties aes See ... | Graduated scale from 1% to 
12% according to the value 
of the estate, with total 
exemption in the case of 
estates not exceeding $500 
in value 


Agreement or Memorandum of Agreement ... 25e. 


Promissory Note including an 1. 0. U. .. | 25c. for every $100 or frac- 
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Stamp DvutTIES.—(Contd.) 





DEscrRIPTION OF DocuMENTS 


Duty 





Bill of Exchange payable on demand or at al 


sight 


Bill of Exchange of any other kind whatever 
(except a cheque) 


Charge, Agreement for a Charge, 
Bond, Debenture :— 


(a) Being the only principal or Primary 
security an 





(b) Being a collateral or auxiliary or addi- 
tional or substituted security 


(c) Conveyance, Assignment or Transfer 
of any such security as aforesaid 


Re-conveyance, Re-assignment, Release 
Discharge, Surrender or Renunciation 
of any such security as aforesaid or 
of the benefit thereof or of the 
money thereby secured :— 


(i) If the total amount of value of 
the money at any time secured 
does not exceed $500 tee 


(ii) In any other case 
Cheque 


Conveyance, Assignment or Transfer:- 


(a) onsale or by way of gift of any property 
(except shares in a company) 


(i) If the sale pues floes not exceed 
$500 is 
(ii) If the sais’ price eases $500 


(b) shares in a company 
(i) name of transferee filled in 
(ii) blank transfer 


Lease or Agreement fora Lease of any im- 
movable ‘property granted or made a 


Lease executed in pursuance of a folly sambed 
agreement wee 


Lease of any kind whatsoever a othaniies 
specially charged with duty sy 


Power or Letter of Attorney 


Receipt for any money. or property excee- 
ding $20 a 





4c. 


5c. for every $100 of the 
amount or value of the 
money for which the bill 
is drawn 


3c. on every dollar with a 
minimum of 50c. 


4th of the duty on the prin- 
cipal security 


4 of the duty on the principal 
securitty 


50c. 
$1 
de. 


1% with a minimum of $1 


1% for the first $500 and 7c. 
for every additional $10 


5c. for every $100 
30c. for every $100 








At rates varying according to 
rent and period 
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There is no poll or hut tax. 


EXPENDITURE: The expenditure, $5,314,856, as already 
stated, exceeded that of the previous year by $187,700 but 
was less by $578,306 than the amount estimated. 


Personal Emoluments, excluding Ruling House Allow- 
ances, State Pensions, Retired Pensions and Gratuities, 
amounted to $2,898,158 as compared with $2,958,462 in the 
Previous year. They absorbed 43.1890 of the revenue and 
represented 54.53% of the expenditure for the year. 


Investments: No contribution was made during the 
year to the Opium Revenue Replacement Fund, and the 
interest earned on the Fund’s investments was credited to 
revenue. The securities of the Fund appreciated in value 
during the year to the extent of $100,660. 


The Surplus Funds Investments amounting to 
$5,134,388 consist as to $4,309,392 of Fixed Deposits in 
ndon, and the balance $824,996 are in Federated Malay 


Frees Government, Singapore and Penang Municipal 
ans, 


purpose. 


The funds are not earmarked for any specific 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


LANDS. 


The total area of the State is 3,648 square miles, of 
which 1,110 square miles are alienated for agricultural 
purposes. 


The area alienated is held under 144,830 titles, and 
during the year steady progress was made with the con- 
version of incomplete titles to Surat Putus (Final Title). 
The actual issue of such titles to land owners, however, 
continue to be disappointly slow. The main obstacle is 
doubtless a financial one, but there is also the undisputed 
fact that the Kedah peasant, rarely wishing to transfer 
his land, and even more rarely wishing to charge it, is 
normally quite content with his old document evidencing 
ownership, despite its restrictions in interest. 


In addition considerable areas are held under Tem- 
porary Annual Licence for the cultivation of foodstuff 
catch crops. 


tard Revenue for the year, including cost of boundary 
marks, amountea f¢ $961,709 as against $923,279 in 1352 
and $940,676 in 1851. Of these totals Land Rents account- 
ed for $739,709, $736,135 and $732,573 respectively. 


The concession of payment of rent by instalments was 
renewed to estates of over 100 relongs (70 acres) in area 
on proof of financial stringency. 


The number of applications continued to show 4 
decrease, but this was offset by an increase in the average 
area applied for. The result was that the actual area 
alienated—6,805 acres—showed a small increase on the 
1352 figure of 6,282 acres. 


The progress of accurate survey shows that the areas 
of incomplete titles are consistently under-estimated. 
Taking these adjustments into account the net increase 
in the total area of land alienated during the year 
amounted to 8,592 acres. 


Malay Reservations: In consequence of the passing of 
a Malay Reservations Enactment in 1849 A.H. an area of 
approximately 1,950 square miles, excluding Forest 
Reserves, has been included in Malay Reservations, within 
which the alienation of State land is restricted to Malays 
or to locally domiciled Siamese, and, subject to certain 
limited exceptions, the interest of a Malay or Siamese may 
not be transferred or disposed of to persons of any 
other race. 








$< ers eae 
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SURVEY. 


The total expenditure of the Survey Department was 
$170,110 as against an estimated expenditure of $236,646 
and an actual expenditure of $208,140 in 1352. It is not 
possible to give any useful figures of revenue collected in 
regard to work done by the Department, as, in the bulk 
of cases dealt with, survey fees are included in the pre- 
mium. Fees at schedule rates, on portions for which 
settlement tracings were forwarded to the Land Offices, 
amounted to $371,484. The progress of surveys with 
reference to requisitions at the end of each year for the 
past three years is given below: 


: NUMBER OF LOTS FOR WHICH REQUISITIONS 
! HAVE BEEN RECEIVED 

























UNSATISFIED ON 29TH ZULHWIAH 
| — ~ | 
1 wey 
s x ce a 
Sa et-| 2 | Total | Satis: "= 
tea) 5 2 a| 3 unsatis- fied to. 3 
8 22 | 2 fied date ; 3 
SSS | | 3 
1353} 4,370 | 24, 76 
1352| 6,128 | 29) 90 
1351) 7,796 | 35, 47 





For a considerable proportion of the year, part of the 
staff was engaged on Rubber Regulation work. The cost 
of this was $27,552 which is not included in the above 
expenditure figures. 


The cost and output of the Field Staff during the past 
three years are given below:— 














Cost Ex- OUTPUT OF WORK | Average 
Year Supervi- |—-——__——--—— _ effective 
sion Lots | Acres | Chains | strength 
\ i ee 
$ SURVIEYS i | 
1353. ww | 24,335} 6,964 | 19,657 | 70,156] 10-9 
1352... » | 46,672 | 10,727 | 31,989 | 126,577) 19-6 
1351... « | 51,187 | 10,503 | 30,426 : 118,53: | 18:5 
| DEMARCIATIONS | 
1333. | Na | Nl | Na | xa | Na 
1352... i 488 65 41 1,773 | 3 
1351. ee 7,236 979 | 14,933 | 29.596! 3-6 
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The cost and output of the Computing and Drafting 
Branches in regard to lots for the past three years are 
given in the following table :— 
































Nomser oF Lots on 29TH ZULHIJJAH ges 
Boe 
Cost Ex-|, 3 we | 2 | we | eae 
| Super- | 2 Salas 5 Be & #2 | 388 
o a | sE\|2a/ B leg.|'s €] 38 \et) e 
pb | vison | Sa | Se )/82| BESS S| ES 188) g 
OSIAIIAA, @ [4OB| ah | <B [cz s 
$ Cc 

1853'51,647.89/15,475)11,103) 5,650'9, 230) 7,190) 8,051) 7,973) 16 | 55 
1352\45,985.16,10 375) 9,917| 6,97 Ig, 742/14, 006) 3,679) 6,100! 15 | 53 
1351/49,442.22)10, a 9, Sas oh ae sr 3,221) 4,925} ul 51. 

| 





TITLES FORWARDED. 








Grants in duplicate ie wee | 5,273 6,700 6,589 
Reserve Certificates ... As 15 62 91 
Mining Leases ase ose 13 1 3 
Single Copies eee mee 16 13 | 3 








| 
i 
TOTAL ...| 5,377 6,776 | 6,686 





CHINESE PROTECTORATE. 


51 enquiries under the Labour Code were undertaken 
by the Protector of Chinese in respect of claims amounting 
to $38,689, and orders were made amounting to $1,959. 
There were also three enquiries under the Women and 
Girls Protection Enactment, and sixty seven miscellaneous 
enquiries. 


Eighteen women and girls were admitted to the Home 
in the year, and two remained at the end of the year. 408 
women and children immigrants from China were sent by 
the Protector of Chinese, Penang, for enquiry. 


The Protector of Chinese is responsible for the regis- 
tration of societies and schools in Kedah. Four societies 
were registered and two were exempted from registration. 
One registered and one exempted society which had ceased 
to exist were struck off the register and record. Six schools 
and fifty seven teachers were registered. 97 mui tsai 
remained on the register at the beginning of the year and 
93 at the end. 
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Co-OPERATION. 

The co-operative movement continues to show satis- 
factory progress. The following tables show the develop- 
ment in Urban Thrift and Loan Societies and in Rural 
Credit Societies as compared with last year :— 


URBAN THRIFT AND LOAN SOCIETIES. 


1352 1858 
Number registered .. 9 18 
Membership Pe 154 1,078 
Capital ers si $89,726 $118,848 
Loans ae Re $108,340 $119,266 
Repayments ns $94,356 $105,156 

RURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

1352 1858 
Number registered .. 23 26 
Capital x $51,511 83.226 
Loans eS: i $1,100 Nil 
Repayments a $4,554 $4,945. 


Two societies of a new tyne known as “General Pur- 
pose Societies” were recvistered during the year, with a 
membershin of 670. The start made is proving popular, 
and the revistration of 20 more such societies is under 
consideration. Thev have no capital: their ohiect is to nro- 
mote the welfare of the members, their carnine canarity,. 
health in their villages ete. and to decrease exnenditure 
on ceremonies. Expenditure, far too lavish in relation to 
the financial position of those concerned, on marriages. 
funerals and so on, has been the rule in the kampongs. It 
is the duty of the Society’s Committee to fix the amount 
which any member may spend on such a ceremony, and 
exnenditure in excess of the amount. so fixed renders the 
defaulting member liable to a fine. Members also attend, 
and help towards the exnenses of, a funeral of a fellow 
member or his dependents. 


Another new development during the year, which will 
be watched with interest, and some anxiety, is the forma- 
tion of a Co-operative Rice Mill Society, with an authorised 
capital of $50,000. The Society has erected the mill, and 
the arrival of the machinery was awaited at the end of 
the year. 


The Co-operative Department worked in close liaison 
with the Agricultural Department in organising the Week- 
ly Fair movement to which reference is made at the begin- 
ning of the section on Agriculture in Chapter VI of 
this report. 
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PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 


All Government printing work in Malay and English 
is carried out by the Department, including Gazettes, Enact- 
ments, various reports (this Annual Report amongst 
others), Estimates, religious works for the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, ete. 


Staff at the end of the year amounted to 65, composed 
of 51 Malays, 13 Indians and 1 Chinese. 


Revenue for the year was $2,420.02 and expenditure 
$66,234.87 as against $2,534.32 and $62,257.57 respectively 
in the previous year. 


REGISTRY OF FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


Four foreign companies were registered during the 
year. Five were struck off the register, two on liquidation, 
two on ceasing to have a place of business in Kedah, and 
one on change of name in consequence of re-organisation. 
Fees amounting to $467 were collected. 


KEDAH VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


The strength of the Force during its first full year of 
training increased from 49 European Volunteers and 62 
Malay Volunteers to 2 officers and 70 European Volunteers 
and 2 officers and 109 Malay Volunteers. In view of the 
satisfactory progress made it was decided to expand the 
Force during the coming year by the addition of two new 
Malay Platoons, one at Alor Star and one at Kulim, with 
a European Section also at Kulim. It was further decided 
to employ a second Company Sergeant Major and 
Instructor. 


The first Annual Camp was held at Port Dickson from 
29th Rabialakhir to 10th Jemadialawal (11th to 21st 
August, 1934) and was well attended by the Malay Volun- 
teers. Unfortunately owing to distance and the introduc- 
tion at about that time of the Rubber Regulation Scheme 
very few European Volunteers were able to attend. 


Instruction in the light automatic gun was started 
towards the end of the year. 


The Force was inspected by His Excellency the General 
Officer Commanding the Troops on 28th Jemadialakhir 
(8th October, 1934). 
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GENERAL. 


His Highness the Sultan, although unable to take an 
active part in the affairs of the State, enjoyed good health 
and attended the celebrations on his birthday and on the 
Hari Raya Puasa and Hari Raya Haji. 


The State sustained a severe loss on the 30th Anril, 
1934, when the long illness of His Highness Tunku Ibrahim, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., proved fatal. His Highness had been Regent 
of the State since 1914. The esteem in which he was held 
by all was evidenced by the fact that, in spite of the tor- 
rential rain which fell along the greater portion of the 
eight-mile route followed by the funeral procession, not 
less than sixty thousand persons of all nationalities, 
including numbers of European Unofficials from consider- 
able distances, assembled to pay a last tribute to the able 
Ruler who during the preceding twenty years had con- 
tributed so much to the development of the State and the 
well-being of its inhabitants. 


On the 7th March, 1935, the whole State was again 
shocked to learn that His Highness Tunku Mohamed, 
C.M.G., the Raja Muda and Heir Apparent, had passed away 
in Singanore after a brief illness. The splendid gesture 
of the Royal Air Force Far Eastern Command, which 
readily fell in with the suggestion to bring the remains by 
air for burial in Alor Star, will never be forgotten in this 
State. The Squadron Leader of the 86 Squadron himself 
carried the coffin which was escorted by four other air- 
craft. The funeral which took place on the morning of 
the 9th March was as widely attended as that of the late 
Regent, and the Flight remained to dip in a last salute as 
the procession passed out of the grounds of the Palace 
at Anak Bukit. 

On the 21st March, 1935, His Highness Tunku 
Badlishah was installed as Raja Muda and Heir Apparent. 
Eleven aircraft of the 100 Squadron, on their way back 
to Singapore from India, delayed their departure from 
Alor Star in order to dip in salute to the new Raja Muda 
as His Highness was inspecting his Guard of Honour at 
the conclusion of the ceremony. 


His Excellency the High Commissioner, Sir Shenton 
Thomas, accompanied by Lady Thomas and Miss Thomas, 
visited the State—His Excellency’s first visit to any Malay 
State—from the 10th to the 138th January, 1935. 


Sir Andrew Caldecott, as High Commissioner, accom- 
panied by Lady Caldecott, paid an official visit to Kedah 
from the 28rd to the 26th June, 1934. 

His Excellency the General Officer Commanding 


inspected the Volunteers, visiting Alor Star on the 5th—6th 
October and Sungei Patani on the 8th October. 
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A number of distinguished visitors from England 


visited the Aerodrome at Kapala Batas, Alor Star, during : 


the year. 


Alor Star was a Checking Point in the London— 
Melbourne Air Race in October. 


Thanks to the careful elaboration by the Central 
Organisations, both International and Malayan, of the 
scheme of Rubber Regulation, and the tact and energy of 
Major H. S. Paterson, M.c.s., and those associated with 
him in putting it into operation in this State, the scheme 
was introduced successfully in Kedah, as elsewhere, on the 
Ast June, 1934, and has worked smoothly ever since. It is 
only necessary to glance at the figures in Appendix E show- 
ing the comparative value of rubber exported in the 
last two years to realise what an overwhelming part the 
scheme has played in the general financial improvement 
of the State. 


Kedah, the Abode of Peace, to give the State its full 
title, with an exportable surplus of 61,000 tons of rice and 
a cattle population larger than those of the Colony and 
Federated Malay States added together, is in an exceptional- 
ly favourable position to react to any general trade im- 
provement. The large increases during the year as com- 
pared with two years earlier of 53% in the case of tobacco 
duty and 100% in the case of liquors, to mention two duties 
which are perhaps specially informative in this connection, 
indicate the ampler funds in the hands of the general public 
for spending on articles other than absolute necessities. 


The thanks of Government are due to the Unofficials 


who assisted the State as members of the various Boards 
and Committees. 


The writer officiated as British Adviser throughout 
the year. 


J. D. HALL, 
British Adviser, Kedah. 


Alor Star, 21st July, 1935. 
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APPENDIX F. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE 
STATE OF KEDAH. 





OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. i 


The Annual Report of the British Adviser on the State of [ 
Kedah since 1911. 


The Kedah Government Gazette. 
UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


There are no publications dealing exclusively with the 
State of Kedah, but there are references to Kedah in most 
of the standard works dealing with Malaya. 


Journal of the Indian Archipelago (Logans Journal) 
Singapore 1847—62. 


Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1873—1935, Singapore. i 


Newbold, T. Y., Political and Statistical Account of the 
British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, two 
Vols., London, 1839. i 


Census Report, 1921, by J. E. Nathan. 
Census Report, 1931, by C. A. Vlieland. y 
The Blockade of Quedah, Stuart Osborne, 1833, London. 
Swettenham, Sir Frank, G.Cc.M.G., B. Malaya, London, 1907. 





Treaties and Engagements affecting the Native States of { 
the Peninsula, Singapore, 1889. 


Wilkinson, R. J., A History of the Peninsula Malays, 
Singapore, 1920. 

Winstedt, R. O., C.M.G., M.A., D. Litt., OXON. Malaya, 
London, 1923. 
A History of Malaya, published in Vol. XIII, Part I 


of the Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1935. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


MIGRATION. 


Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
ate mental Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4689.] ls. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 

















Report of Royal Commission, 1931. {Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. {Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. : 
Summary of Proceedings. . (Cmd. 3717.) Qs. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.} 43. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference}. [Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. B 
Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 
ygpvendices to the Summary of Proceedings. {Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (3s. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.1 2s. (28. 2d.) 






KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


[Cmd. 4235.] ls. 6d. (le. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. {Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March, 1933. 
(Cmd. 4368.] 38. 6d. (38. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report: of Commission. 
[Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (28. 9d.). 
MALAYA, 


Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES. 
Finanviai Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
{Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financia) Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Cmd. 4034.] 4s. 6d. (48. 10d.). 
WEST INDIES. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] ls. (1s. 1d.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider probleme of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 
ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. ae, 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.] 4s. 6d. (48. 10d.). 
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I.— GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The Colony of Seychelles comprises ninety-two islands, which are 
situated in the Indian Ocean between the 4th and 10th parallels of 
South Latitude and 46 and 57 lines of East Longitude. Their 
aggregate area is estimated at 156} square miles. The nearest 
point on the mainland is Mombasa, a distance of approximately 
1,000 miles, and the islands of Zanzibar, Mauritius and Madagascar 
are respectively 970 miles, 934 miles and 600 miles away. 

The main group of islands are of rugged granite formation and lie 
on the centre of a bank which is about 12,000 miles square. They 
were visited in 1934 by the John Murray Scientific Expedition to 
the Indian Ocean in the Egyptian survey vessel Mabahiss, under 


the direction of Colonel Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Sc.D. In the report 
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of this expedition the results of the soundings and observations 
taken point to the fact that the Seychelles Islands are peaks on the 
middle of a great submerged bank, which may have once been 
part of a southern continent, the continent of Gondwanaland (or 
Lemuria as it is sometimes called), which was supposed to connect 
India with Madagascar and South Africa and which went down 
after a tremendous volcanic upheaval when the lost continent 
began to subside 10,000 years ago. 


The Seychelles Islands are peculiar in being one of the few places 
in the world which- were entirely uninhabited when they were 
discovered, and also in their extraordinary lack of fauna. Apart 
from the ordinary domestic animal a few harmless snakes exist on 
the hills, rats and small lizards are common, and the flying fox is 
sometimes seen. The giant tortoise is found indigenous on Aldabra. 


The largest and most important island is Mahe, which has an 
area of 55 square miles and a population of 23,000 out of an estimated 
29,406 in the whole Colony. It is of extremely rugged formation 
with a very narrow littoral, from which rises steeply a central range 
from 2,000 to almost 3,000 feet. The highest point is Morne 
Seychellois at 2,993 feet. The scenery is very beautiful and the sea 
extremely colourful, owing to the coral reefs which surround the 
island. . 

Mahe has only one harbour, at Victoria, which is the principal 
town and the headquarters of Government. The harbour is about 
three miles wide and is protected on the east and south by a circle 
of islands which form the Mahe group. About one third of the total 
population live in Victoria, the rest being scattered in hamlets 
which lie along the sea shore or in estates on the hills. 


Other islands of the main group and mostly of granite formation 
are :— 

Praslin (9,700 acres); Silhouette (4,900 acres); La Digue 
(2,500 acres); Curieuse (900 acres); Frigate (700 acres) ; 
Felicite (689 acres); North Island (525 acres); Ste. Anne 
(500 acres) ; Denis (340 acres); Cerf (290 acres) and Bird or 
Sea Cow Island (160 acres). 

Outlying islands are all of coral formation, the farthest from the 
main group being Aldabra, which is 630 miles from Mahe. Aldabra 
is one of the most interesting of the Seychelles Islands. It has a 
lagoon over 50 square miles in area which teems with the hawksbill 
turtle and the edible turtle. The island is also the home of the 
giant tortoise. It is visited only by small schooners from Seychelles 
which collect coconuts and turtles and transport labour. 

The main islands are now given up to the cultivation of coconuts, 
patchouli, vanilla, citriodora and palmarosa, while cinnamon grows 
wild on all the hills. On many of the outlying islands coconut 
palms flourish particularly well, while others have a rich treasure 
of guano. The names of all the islands are given on the sketch map 
at the end of this Report. 
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Climate. 


The climate is pleasant on the whole and is quite healthy, there 
being no malaria, but it lacks bracing qualities. For the six months 
from about May in each year, the south-east trade wind is constant. 
This corresponds to the winter season elsewhere in southern 
latitudes, For the rest of the year, the north-west monsoon blows, 
but with less force, and for a part of this time the weather becomes 
uncomfortably warm. The maximum shade temperature rarely 
exceeds 86°F. but seldom falls below 74°F. Variations in temperature 
are more noticeable than would be the case outside of the tropics. 


The rainfall is heaviest between the months of November and 
April, but it is not confined to that season. It varies from 
70 inches to 135 inches in a year, the average being 90 inches. 
The southern islands of the Colony are only just out of the range 
of the cyclone belt, within which Mauritius falls. 


. History. 


The islands are believed to have been discovered by a Portuguese 
named Pedro Mascaregnas, 1505, but the discovery was not 
apparently followed by any attempt at colonization. 


Previous to the French occupation they were the resort of pirates 
who infested the Indian Ocean, some of whose names are borne by 
descendants in Mahe at the present time. 


Under the Government at Mauritius of Labourdonnais, whose 
name the islands originally bore, their position was first defined in 
1743, and M. Picault, who took possession in the name of the King 
of France, called the principal island Mahe after Mahe de 
Labourdonnais. Later on the group was renamed the Seychelles 
Islands, in honour of the Vicomte Moreau des Sechelles, who was 
Controller-General of Finance under Louis XV from 1754 to 1756. 


During the war of the French Revolution, Mahe was extremely 
useful to French ships as a place of refuge and refitment, but on 
17th May, 1794, it was captured by Captain Newcome, of H.M.S. 
Orpheus. 


The last French Governor, M. de Quincy, who was born at Paris 
in November, 1748, became (after the departure of Lieutenant 
Sullivan, R.N., who had been placed in charge) the first Agent 
Civil under the British Government. M. de Quincy’s reign as 
French Governor lasted 20 years. He remained for 18 years in the 
service of the British Government, and died on 10th July, 1827. 


The capitulation was renewed in 1806, but it was not until the 
capture of Mauritius in 1810 that Seychelles was formally taken 
possession of by the appointment of an Agent, and incorporated as 
a dependency of that Colony. A board of Civil Commissioners was 
appointed in 1872, when the finances of Seychelles were separated 
from those of Mauritius. 
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In. 1897, the Administrator was given full powers as Governor, 
and Seychelles was practically separated from Mauritius. The 
separation was completely carried out in 1903, when Seychelles was, 
by Order in Council, constituted a separate Colony under its own 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


During the French occupation, settlers, mostly from Mauritius, 
were placed on Mahe and the descendants of these form the majority 
of the European and mixed element of the population, whose 
language is French. Slaves were also brought in from Mauritius 
and this class, after the British occupation, was greatly augmented 
by the fact of Seychelles being chosen as a refuge for African 
slaves freed from time to time on the high seas by the Navy. In 
the conditions existing in Central Africa until late in the last century, 
it was not practicable to return these people to their homes. Their 
descendants to-day form the large majority of the population of 
the Colony. These have retained the cheerful, carefree character- 
istics of their forbears, but they have lost all tribal tradition and 
language and now speak a patois of French, locally known as Creole. 
All profess Christianity, most being of the Roman Catholic faith, 
and they all bear French names, presumably given to their fathers 
on baptism. They are a simple and law-abiding people, keep 
themselves and their children surprisingly clean, but, as a class, 
they are very improvident. 


IT.—GOVERNMENT. 


The Government organization is of the usual “ Crown Colony ” 
type. The Secretary of State for the Colonies is the responsible 
Home Authority. 


A Governor and Commander-in-Chief exercises jurisdiction under 
the Common Law (the Code Napoleon), relative Imperial Orders in 
Council, and local Ordinances enacted by a Legislative Council 
consisting of the Governor, as President, three senior Departmental 
Heads and three unofficial residents appointed by the King on the 
nomination of the Governor, in the case of each of the latter, for a 
period of three years at a time. An Executive Council is composed 
of the Governor and the three Official Members of the Legislative 
Council and one Unofficial Member. In the absence of the Governor, 
the Chief Justice acts as Administrator of the Colony. 


III.—POPULATION. 


The population of the Colony consists of the descendants of the 
early French settlers and of the African slaves, with an intermediate 
Creole class. A few persons of United Kingdom birth are employed 
in the service of the Government and of Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, and a very small number are otherwise employed. 
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A census was taken on 26th April, 1931, showing a total popula. 
tion at that date of 27,444 (13,289 males and 14,155 females), with 
a distribution as follows :— 


Mahe ... ant ese ies se 21,712 
Neighbouring islands ae a 4,240 
Outlying islands... we w=: 1,492 


The following are the more important vital statistics for the 
year, as compared with those for 1933 :— 


Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
1933 of 1934 of 
population. population. 
Births age ove w= =: 821 28-57 862 29-31 
Deaths vies sn «. «= B46 12-04 317 10-78 
Marriages... 180 6-26 154 5-24 
Infantile Mortality ‘doathe 
under one year) . 67 81-61* 42 49-88 
Emigration ... Ges v= 861 12-56 310 10-54 
Immigration is 382 13-29 440 14-95 


* Rate per 1,000 births. 


The census of 1931 was the fifth taken in the Colony. The 
following figures of population show the rates of increase per decennial 
period :— 


1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
16,440 19,237 22,691 24,523 27,444 


These figures may be taken to indicate increases by birth, since 
neither immigration nor emigration is on a large scale and, roughly, 
the numbers balance each other. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The health of the population generally is good. Nevertheless, 
the Colony is not immune from many ailments and the treatment 
of disease and the steps taken to conserve the health of the people 
must, be referred to. Fortunately the anopheles mosquito has 
never been introduced, or, if so, has never established itself, so that 
malarial fever, which is prevalent in most other places in the tropics, 
is unknown here. Occasional outbreaks occur of jaundice, whooping- 
eough, influenza, dengue fever, and chicken-pox. There was no 
epidemic during the year under review, nor, in most years, do any 
of the above diseases occur to an alarming extent. Ankylostomiasis 
(hookworm) is common. For the treatment of this disease pro-_ 
vision exists, and observance of hygienic principles is important, 
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especially with respect to the provision and inspection of latrines. 
Neglect of proper precautions is dealt with by prosecution before 
the Courts. 

The Medical Department is well staffed, organized, and equipped 
to deal with the medical needs of the people. A large hospital, 
well situated in the town of Victoria, affords accommodation not 
only to the sick poor, its primary purpose, but also to those who 
can afford to pay at first, second, or third class rates, all of which are 
very moderate. The staff, under the Senior Medical Officer, consists 
of a Resident Surgeon, who is also in charge of an X-ray and Electro- 
Therapeutic Department, three Nursing Sisters (of the Order of St. 
Joseph de Cluny), and seven Probationary Nurses undergoing 
training. A cottage hospital has also been provided to serve the 
needs of the people of Praslin and La Digue islands, with an Assistant 
Medical Officer in charge and a trained nurse. A third Medical 
Officer is in charge of the district of Anse Royale on the main island. 
Periodical medical inspections are made of the outlying islands in 
the interests of those employed there. 

During the year, 859 cases were treated in the Seychelles 
Government Hospital. 


The school children are given simple lessons in hygiene. 


Leprosy shows no improvement as compared with the previous 
year; its incidence is confined mainly to the African labourers. 
A leper settlement has been established on an island of 54 acres in 
extent and most of the lepers have been removed from a smaller 
island inadequate for its purpose. Thirty-six lepers are isolated in 
the settlements and 51 others are under supervision. Treatment, 
especially in the earlier stages, is giving encouraging results. Visits 
of relatives are allowed under appropriate conditions. Most of the 
lepers have small gardens of their own and they keep pets, such as 
rabbits and pigeons. 

An asylum at Anse Royale exists for the reception and treatment 
of lunatics. At present there are 25 inmates. 


Tuberculosis shows a slight improvement. A modern tuber- 
culosis ward, situated in the hospital grounds, was completed 
during the year 1931 for the isolation of patients. 

The outlying islands contain no permanent residents. Most 
of the islands are planted with coconuts for which labour is engaged 
from the island of Mahe, all together absorbing about 1,500 men, 
women, and children. Conditions are good and there is little 
sickness. Some outbreaks of beri-beri have occurred in the past 
and another deficiency disease, known locally as “Decoque”’, is 
met with. The Government hopes when conditions permit to 
obtain the services of a research medical officer for investigation 
of the cause of the latter disease. 


The Medical Department absorbs a considerable proportion of the 
revenue of the Colony, but it is money well spent. 
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V.— HOUSING. 


The wage-earning population on estates are accommodated in 
small thatched huts made of leaves from the coconut tree. A fee 
is paid by the manager to erect the huts and when the labourer 
leaves the estate the huts remain the property of the employer. 
All materials are supplied by the estate. Many of the labourers do 
not reside on estates and, apart from the few who own a plot of 
ground, these rent a plot for one rupee (1s. 6d.) a month to erect a 
hut which, generally, is made of leaves. The more thrifty among 
them build wooden houses, roofed with galvanized iron and having 
two rooms and sometimes a verandah. Those renting a room ina 
house in the town generally pay from Rs.2 to Rs.3 per month. 
Sanitary Inspectors carry out a house-to-house inspection of all 
premises to enforce sanitary laws. There is no shortage of dwellings 
nor any congestion. There are no building societies. 

The accommodation for labourers in the outlying islands consists 
of small thatched huts with walls covered with coconut leaves, the 
ground forming the floor. Certain huts are single, whilst others 
accommodate two to three families. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The chief exports of the Colony are the products of the coconut. 
The net export values of these products for 1934 were as follows :— 


Rs. 
Coconut oil (12,302 kilos) ne 1,615 
Copra (5,565} tons) ks v. — 508,152 


Cinnamon, a jungle tree, is exploited for its essential oil, 
which, in spite of the fluctuation of price, remains the export product 
second in importance, with an output of 59,619 kilos, exported 
mainly to the United States of America, representing a value of 
Rs.194,581. Cinnamon bark exports amounted to 7} tons, of 
a value of Rs. 396. 1,919 kilos of patchouli oil, valued at Rs.10,046, 
were also exported. Mention should also be made of the vanilla 
industry, which, although gradually dying out, produced 482 kilos 
for exportation, representing a value of Rs.2,509. The Colony is 
well adapted for the development of fisheries. Two million pounds 
of fresh fish, representing Rs.800,000, are captured per annum for 
local consumption. 751 kilos of turtle strips worth Rs.693, 3,878 
kilos of calipee worth Rs.7,545, and 109 kilos of green turtle-shell 
worth Rs.54, were exported in 1934. The other fishery products 
are tortoise-shell, 1,104 kilos valued at Rs.18,231, and tripangs, 
3,837 kilos valued at Rs. 2,276. 49,900 kilos of birds’ eggs yolk 
liquid worth Rs.8,685 were also produced. 

Phosphatic guano was exported to the United Kingdom, Kenya, 
New Zealand, and Ceylon to the amount of 12,062 tons valued at 
Rs.207,240. 
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. No geological survey has been made of the Colony, which is 
of granite formation with occasional dykes of basalt and intrusions 
of dolerite. Unproductive lands covering about one-third of the 
acreage of the Colony comprise outcrops of granite following erosion ° 
and coral reefs still in their position of growth. Other productive 
but uncultivated lands cover an area of about 13,597 acres. Land 
under forest stretching over 2,500 acres, one-fifth of which is under 
commercial timber, produced timber for the local market. Crops 
of tobacco, coffee, sugar-cane, maize, vegetables, and manioc, 
which, together with breadfruit and banana, are all consumed 
locally, are grown in areas totalling over 500 acres. 


The number of pigs in the Colony is 7,500. Other livestock 
comprise: horses, 25; asses, 25; cattle, 1,000; goats, 300. 








adi The yield of animal produce during the year under review was as 
ng follows :— 
Produce. Quantity. Value. 
lb. Rs. 

Meat ae soe nae 70,000 28,000 

Hides (mostly from calves) 3,760 168 

Pork meat aes ee 86,000 . 12,960. 

Turtle meat nee Sts 45,000 14,850 


Almost every Seychellois is an agriculturist or a fisherman or 
both. Estates are run either by the owners themselves or leased to 
individuals on short terms. 





Farm labourers under 15 years numbered ve = 1,874 
i, in 3 of 15 years and over numbered... 6,141 
t Fishermen numbered cos a Be .. 1,100 
( There are no exploitable minerals in the Colony (except phosphate 
( guano) and no manufactures. Baskets, straw hats, mats, etc., are 


produced but only in a very small way. All production is in the 
hands of individuals or small companies. 


VIT.—_COMMERCE. 


j The foreign trade of the Colony during the year 1934 amounted 

to Rs.1,804,057, being an increase of Rs.68,153 as compared with 
the previous year. 

| The total imports amounted to Rs.823,953, a decrease of 
Rs.10,990, as compared with the previous year. 


The total exports amounted to Rs.980,104, an increase of 
Rs.79,143 compared with the year 1933. 
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The following statement shows the value of imports into and 


exports from the Colony during the year 1934 :— 








Rs. 
Trade imports ... Pe or vas eg on 794,609 
Government imports 2 ete woe see A 29,344 
823,953 
Domestic exports and re-exports 980,104 
. Rg.156,151 





Excess of exports and re-exports over imports 


The following table shows the balance of trade as represented 
by the excess in the value of exports over that of imports during 


the quinquennial period 1930-1934 :— 


Excess of 
Exports over 
Exports. Imports. Imports. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1930... =~ 2,048,967 1,631,077 417,890 
19381 oo... ... 1,102,718 1,069,958 32,755 
1932 ee ae 1,347,338 1,008,111 339,227 
1933 we ae 900,961 834,943 66,018 
1934 aes 980,104 823,953 156,151 


The distribution of trade among the countries principally 
interested is indicated in the following table :— 
Exports. Imports. 








Countries. 
Rs. Rs. 
United Kingdom ... 576,255 295,301 
India Wp Sees 21,565 235,022 
France 9,323 44,102 
United States of America 170,981 2,056 
Japan —_ 54,746 
The value of copra exported to the principal countries in 1933 
and 1934 was as follows :— 
1933. 1934. 
Rs. Rs. 
United eee 267,015 485,610 
India vs 136,300 15,300 
Mauritius 5,000 7,242 
Rs.408,315 Rs.508,152 
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The value of essential oils exported to the principal countries 
for the same period was :— 








1933. 1934. 
Rs. Rs. 
United Kingdom eee 6,965 28,027 
United States of America 181,466 170,981 
Holland a ae _— 6,783 
Germany ... aoe s+ 19,690 —_ 
Rs.208,121 Rs.205,791 








The quantity and value of guano exported for the same period 
was :— 





1933. 1934. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Tons. Rs. Tons. Bs. 
United Kingdom 4,250 76,250 3,300 33,000 
Ceylon ... Oh 450 9,000 500 10,000 
Kenya ... see 433 6,495 112 1,240 

Mauritius ae 429 6,290 _ _ 
New Zealand ... 6,494 112,940 8,150 163,000 

India... ave 251 5,012 —_— — 
Total .... 12,307 215,987 12,062 ~——-207,240 





The value of piece-goods imported from the principal countries 
was as follows :— 


United Hong 
Kingdom. India. Japan. France. Kong. Total. 
Rs. Bs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Bs. 
1933 ... 14,568 28,209 40,446 211 495 83,929 
1934 ... 13,767 25,578 41,085 _ _ 80,430 


The supply of cotton piece-goods in yards for the last five years 
was as follows :— 


United Kingdom. India. Japan. France. 


1930 og 57,587 297,718 396,485 1,389 
1931 ne 55,997 173,727 209,807 160 
1932 ‘Se 67,602 135,786 554,373 — 

1933 ets 46,987 145,327 367,713 502 


1934 eae 49,602 190,750 386,655 _ 
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General Course of Prices. 


The price of imported articles has continued at the level of the 
previous year while the price of exported produce has shown 4 
considerable decline. : 

Copra was sold throughout the year at prices ranging from 
Rs.75 to Rs.90 per ton as compared with Rs.175 per ton in January, 
Rs.120 in June, and Rs.90 in December of the year 1933. 

The price of essential oil (cinnamon leaf) fluctuated from Rs.3 per 
litre to Rs.3-40 per litre during the year. Caret (tortoise-shell) was 
sold throughout the year at prices ranging from Rs.8 to Rs.16 a 
kilo. Essential oil distillation has increased during recent years, 
but is now very seriously affected by other competing products, as 
is the case with copra, the principal industry. 

Approximately one-third of the imports into the Colony came 
from the United Kingdom (Rs.295,301). India supplied 2,113} 
tons of rice (Rs.145,358). 


VIII— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


All the unskilled work on estates is performed by native labourers. 
The supply of labour is adequate. Natives and their families who 
reside on estates are given a small allotment of land for themselves 
and are usually allowed to keep such small stock as pigs, goats, etc. 

Labour contracts are generally oral, but the labourer goes on 
working from month to month for as long as he and his employer 
are mutually satisfied. The rates of wages are fair, taking into 
consideration the cost of living, the average being Rs.6 per 
month—equal to 85 Ib. of rice, the staple foodstuff. Women and 
children (about 2,000) are employed for picking cinnamon leaves 
for distillation; they earn Rs.4 per month for a ton of leaves 
delivered at the distillery, representing some five hours’ work 
per day. As this is task work, extra hours mean extra pay. On the 
whole the labour situation normally is not unsatisfactory and the 
relations between employers and employed are good. For the 
male labourers also the majority of estates provide task work of 
half a day, or more for those desirous of earning more. The em- 
ployment of labour on the outlying islands is governed by law. 
Written contracts are entered into for periods of six months at a 
time. The minimum scale of wages per month is :—men, Rs.4; 
women, and males under 15, Rs.2. In addition they are entitled to 
rations on a scale laid down by regulation. The life on these islands 
is liked by the labourers. They manage to save money which, in 
the case of most of them, on their return to Mahe, very soon dis- 
appears amongst relations and friends. 


Cost of Living of Senior Officials. 
(Family of 2 adults and 2 children). 


The rent of houses is Rs.25 to Rs.50 per month, depending on 
the size, locality, and grounds. The cost of servants is as follows : 
cooks Rs.20 to Rs.30, house boys Rs.7 to Rs.15, maid servants 
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Rs.7 to Rs.10, washerwomen Rs.10 to Rs.15, gardeners Rs.10 to 
Rs.15. - The average cost of living per month is as follows :— 


Rs. 

Rent one ae ae es ae ‘sli nse 35 
Food... ees ais iG ah ea .. 100 
Cook ... ati fis oes oe we aa 25 
Boy es we ve ee bes sae vee 10 
Washerwoman ... Ks oo oa Se Ces 12 
Lighting oa ad Wee ee a a 15 
Gardener aud oo bes Pert oes ie 12 
Fuel ie a me ase ats 8 
School books and fees .. a Ss he a 15 
Medical and dental attendance. Pe ona wea 15 
Tobacco .. 5 a ey mn sia 10 
Social life es eis 335 se a a 20 
Charities... eee ie Ss i ae ae 5 
Taxes... ote ei mee ee ae 15 
Church (seats) . fue es ai Ss nd 5 
Insurance ue eae 15 
Bedding and household. utensils, etc. tes tee 10 
Clothing, boots, ete. ... hed one sae 10 
Rs.348 


No assistance towards the cost of passages for leave is granted by 
the Government. 


Average Rate of Wages for Labour. 
Per day of Per task or job of 


Per annum. 8 hours. 5 to 6 hours. 

Agricultural :— Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Overseers ... 500—720 — —_ 

Gardeners ..  144—192 — 1-00 per day. 

Labourers wie 96—120 1-00 1-50 per night. 
Domestic Service :— 

Predial ... ... 120—180 _ —_ 

Domestic ... 120-800 _ _ 
Trade and Manufacture :— 

Carpenters ... 240-480 1—1-50 — 

Masons ... ...  240—480 1—1-50 — 


Blacksmiths ... 300—720 _ _ 


Women labourers are paid approximately half the pay of men. 


Labourers in Government employ receive from Rs.8 to Rs.10 per 
month. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education is entirely in the hands of the Church of England 
and Roman Catholic Missions and is not compulsory. There are 
25 primary schools at which free elementary education is given. 
Of these 18 are Roman Catholic schools with 2,277 pupils (1,020 
boys and 1,257 girls) ; the average attendance in 1934 was 1,796-8 
or 80-72 per cent.; the remaining schools are Church of England 
schools with 420 pupils (222 boys and 198 girls); the average 
attendance was 331-5 or 78-92 per cent. The Churches receive 
an annual Government grant of Rs.22,214. The schools are 
required to conform to a programme of studies approved by the 
Governing Body of Education. Periodical inspections are made 
by a Government Inspector. A Marist Brothers College, known as 
the St. Louis College, gives both primary and secondary education 
up to the standard required for the University of London Matricu- 
lation Examination. The number of pupils in 1934 was 189. 
St. Joseph’s Convent School afforded education to 96 girls (and 13 
small boys) up to the School Certificate Examination of Cambridge 
University. At both institutions, moderate fees are charged which 
do not, however, cover expenses. 

A scholarship of the annual value, free of income-tax, either of 
Rs.1,200 (approximately £90) tenable for 5 years or of Rs.1,500 
(approximately £110) tenable for 4 years, together with a free 
passage to England and back on completion of studies, has been 
awarded when funds allowed to a scholar, under the age of 19, to 
enable him to pursue his studies in any part of the British 
Empire outside Seychelles. The scholarship is awarded on the 
results of the London Matriculation Examination to the candidate 
who has passed in the first division and is recommended for the 
scholarship by the examiners. 

There is no public system of accident, sickness or old age insur- 
ance. Pauper relief is afforded by the Government in the form of 
small monthly allowances such as the necessities of each case 
require and by the reception in an Institute, known as the Fiennes. 
Institute, of those unable to care for themselves. The total cost to 
the Government for poor relief during the year under review was 
Rs.19,881. 

A benevolent society, known as “La Ligue de Secours,” sup- 
ported by private donations, also gives some assistance. 

The St. Louis College has a good brass band. 

Association football is played all the year round, and cricket is 
played every Saturday afternoon by two local teams. 

Tennis is also a popular game. 

A Philharmonic Society and an amateur Dramatic Society exist- 
Dances and concerts are given by these. 

The visit of a warship, twice or oftener a year, from the East 
Indies Station is an event always looked forward to. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Until recently, the transport of produce was by sea, as it still is 
to some extent. This was a considerable handicap to planters 
affected, who might, at certain seasons of the year, have to wait 
two or three months for a safe passage. Motor roads have been 
constructed, much to the satisfaction of outside planters. It is 
hoped, when conditions improve, to complete the roads of the main 
island and of Praslin and La Digue. The smaller islands are owned 
or leased by individual planters who make their own arrangements 
in this regard. A grant has been made from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund of £7,500 for construction of roads, on the £1 for £1 
basis, but the financial situation of the Colony at the moment has 
precluded the Government from taking full advantage of the grant. 

There are no railways and no telephones. Small sailing and 
auxiliary coasters provide transport for the adjacent islands and 
large sailing and auxiliary ships ply to the outlying islands. A 
large Government motor-launch, the Alouette, serves mainly as a 
bi-weekly ferry for passengers from Mahe to Praslin and La Digue. 

Communication with the outer world is maintained by the British 
India Steam Navigation Company’s mail steamers which call at 
Port Victoria once every four weeks en route from Bombay to 
Mombasa and East African ports, and once every eight weeks on 
their return voyage from Mombasa to Bombay. 

Steamers of the Royal Dutch Mail Line call at Mahe once every 
four weeks en route from Mombasa to Penang, Singapore and Batavia. 

Steamers of the Scandinavian East African Line call at Mahe 
approximately every two months on their way from Madagascar 
ports to Europe. 

The above-mentioned are the regular callers, whilst others 
(steamers and sailing ships) call at Mahe occasionally for various 
ports. 

A low-power wireless station which was attached to the Postal 
Department was transferred to Cable and Wireless, Limited, in 
December, 1934. Its range is approximately 400 miles and it is 
mainly useful for communication with vessels calling at Port 
Victoria although, owing to its geographical position with respect. 
to certain sea routes, an increasing number of vessels passing within 
range signal the station and frequently make use of it for traffic. 


Mail and Postal Service. 


The revenue of the Postal Department amounted to Rs.17,737 
and the expenditure to Rs.18,286. The mail service during the year 
was fairly good and mails were despatched on 33 occasions. The 
regular mail service is performed by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company’s steamers which call on their voyage from 
Bombay to Mombasa once every four weeks and on their return 
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journey once every eight weeks. This service has been supple- 
mented by the steamers of the Royal Dutch Mail Line which call 
once every four weeks en route from Mombasa to Penang and 
Batavia. Mails are also despatched by various. cargo steamers 
which call at irregular intervals. 


In 1934 the Post Office continued to despatch air mails to 
Europe, the near East, and those African territories on the 
London—Cape Town air route. The transit of mails to Europe by 
air via Karachi and Nairobi takes approximately 16 days and 18 
days respectively, as compared with 21 days and 25 days approxi- 
mately for mails by steamer alone via Bombay and Mombasa. 

Parcels from Europe are received via Bombay, but parcels from 
Seychelles are despatched via Bombay or Mombasa. 


Cable Services. 


Cable and Wireless, Limited, maintains a station at Victoria 
and gives a very satisfactory service. Seychelles is an important 
cable junction, there being cables to Zanzibar, Mauritius, Aden 
and Colombo. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 


There are no banks in the Colony with the exception of a Govern" 
ment Savings Bank. The amount of deposit at the Treasury 
Savings Bank at the end of the year was Rs.214,930, an increase 
of Rs.33,072 on the previous year. In order to facilitate trade, the 
Treasury purchases and sells Drafts and undertakes the collection 
of documentary Bills, etc., for London and foreign banks. The 
proceeds are remitted through the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
in London. 


Currency. 


The monetary unit in Seychelles is the Indian silver rupee of 
100 cents. The following fractions of the rupee are in circulation :— 
silver 50-cent pieces and 25-cent pieces. Mauritius currency notes of 
Rs.50, Rs.10, and Rs.5, and silver coins of 20 and 10 cents, and bronze 
coins of 5 and 2 cents, and 1 cent are also in circulation. Mauritius 
notes are being withdrawn from circulation and replaced by currency 
notes issued by the Government of Seychelles which are of the 
following values :—Rs.50, Rs.10, Rs.5, Re.1, and one-half rupee.* 
The Seychelles currency notes in circulation on 31st December, 1934, 
amounted to Rs.305,117 secured by investments and cash in hand 
in terms of law. 





* Mauritius notes ceased to be legal tender on the 15th December, 1934. 
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Weights and Measures. 


The metric system is in general use but there are some old French 
measures which are also used, such as :— 
(1) D’aune, a measure for retailing cloth, etc, of 
46-9 inches = 1-20 metres. 
(2) L’arpent = 6,048 square yards or 0-42 hectare. for 
measuring land. 
(3) La gaulette, employed on estates as a measure of task 
work in the fields = 10 French feet. 
(4) Le tiergon, a small barrel, a measure of capacity generally 
imported from Mauritius, containing rum, about 190 litres. 
(5) Le velt, a measure of capacity for coconut oil = 7-57 litres. 
(6) The cord, used for stacking firewood, 4 ft. x 4ft. x 8 ft- 
== 128 French cubic feet. 


XII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The public works are under the control of a Superintendent of 
Public Works and Surveys, assisted by a small staff. The night-soil 
service of the town and the scavengery work are done by contract. 
The maintenance and repair of public buildings and roads consti- 
tuted the principal activities of the Department during the year. - 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


System of Law.—The law in civil matters is contained in the 
French Civil Code, Code of Commerce, and Code of Civil Procedure 
as they existed in 1810 and as amended by local Ordinances. 

The Penal Code is mainly based on the French Penal Code but 
with considerable importations from English law and the Indian 
Penal Code. 


Courts —The Supreme Court of Seychelles has full jurisdiction in 
all civil and criminal matters save capital offences. 

The Court of Assize has jurisdiction to try capital offences. 

Both Courts are presided over by the Chief Justice. In the 
Court of Assize he is assisted by eight Assessors. 

The Police Magistrate holds his Court in Victoria. He exercises 
@ limited jurisdiction over minor offences. The maximum punish- 
ment he can inflict is a fine of Rs.250 and imprisonment for two 
months. 

A Justice of the Peace is appointed for the district of South Mahe 
and another for the islands of Praslin and La Digue. They exercise 
a limited jurisdiction and the maximum pent is a fine of 
Rs.100 and one month’s imprisonment. 
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When occasion offers, the outlying islands are visited by an 
official appointed as Magistrate with the general powers of a Justice 
of the Peace. 

An appeal lies from the inferior courts to the Supreme Court of 
the Colony. 

In certain circumstances appeals lie, and points of law may be 
referred, to the Supreme Court of Mauritius. 


Police. 


The establishment of the Police Force consisted in 1934 of :— 
1 Inspector, 1 Sub-Inspector, 4 Sergeants, 10 Corporals, 66 
Constables. 

There were 12 Police stations in Mahe, 3 in Praslin, and 1 at La 
Digue. Of these 5 in Mahe and 1 in Praslin were closed down 
during the year. 


Criminal Statistics for 1934 :— 


Total Numbers. 
Proceeded 
against. Convicted. Fined. Imprisoned 
Supreme Court ae 215 139 67 71 
Summary Courts... 1,346 956 858 60 


Two male juveniles under the age of 16 were sentenced to corporal 
punishment, three to imprisonment, and in six cases were fined or 
bound over. No corporal punishment can be inflicted on persons 
over 16 years of age. 


Punishments.—Fines can be paid by instalments and time given 
for paying them. Time to pay is always given to first offenders. 

It is not possible to maintain a reformatory for juvenile offenders. 
They are only sent to prison in exceptional cases. There is no 
developed probation system, but suitable cases are bound over 
for three years to be of good behaviour and to come up for 
judgment if called on. 


Prisons. 


The prison is situated in the town of Victoria. Its accommoda- 
tion is ample. The sexes are separated. 


Male prisoners are employed on making coconut fibre, stone- 
breaking, and on extra-mural work in maintaining Government 
properties, etc. 

Female prisoners are employed on laundry and sewing work. 

The health of the prisoners was excellent. 


In 1934, the daily average number in prison amounted to 50-2 
men and 4-75 women. 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Social Legislation—The population is almost entirely agri- 
cultural and there is no factory or workmen’s compensation 
legislation. Employers must provide medical and hospital treat- 
ment for workmen living on their property. 

The Poor Relief Ordinance (No. 29 of 1919) provides for the 
provision of out-relief and also for the management of the Fiennes 
Institute, the Public Assistance Institute for the aged and infirm. 


ay 
Important Ordinances passed in 1934 :— 


No. 3.—An Ordinance to constitute the Clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Mission in Seychelles a body corporate. 

No. 6.—An Ordinance to control the export of Patchouli Oil. 

No. 8.—An Ordinance to deal with Juvenile Offenders and to 
empower the Courts to order Whipping as a punishment in 
certain cases. 

No. 13.—An Ordinance to effect the Eradication of Ginger 
Grass and of Palmarosa Plants of an inferior or hybrid 
quality in the Colony. 

No. 18.—An Ordinance to regulate the Importation of certain 
Textile Goods. 

No. 19.—An Ordinance to amend the law relating to certain 
taxes on properties. 

No. 20.—An Ordinance to regulate the practice of medicine 
and dentistry. 

No. 23.—An Ordinance to amend the Property Tax Ordinance, 
1923. (No. 2 of 1923). 

No. 24.—An Ordinance to amend the Income Tax Ordinance, 
1923. (No. 7 of 1923). 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue for the year amounted to Rs.795,766, being an 
increase on the estimate of Rs.158,096. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs.679,255, showing an excess of Rs.16,116 on the estimate. 


The following statement shows the revenue for each of the last 


five years :-— Rs. 
1930 ... per we 754,173 
1931 ... wet «- 692,412 
1932 ... oe «-. 701,164 
1933... aes --- 592,043 
1934 ... aes -» 795,766 


The revenue figures include a sum of Rs.166,182 transferred from 
the Guano Royalty Fund to general revenue in the course of the 
year. But for this transfer expenditure would have exceeded 
revenue by Rs.49,671. 
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The following statement shows the expenditure for each of 
the last five years :— 
From Surplus 

Ordinary. Funds. 
Rs. Rs. 
1930 ... wee «+ 709,345 128,722 
19381... weve 758,911 60,440 
1932 ... ae .-- 681,446 4,185 
1933... ase -. 654,500 4,049 


1934 ... Be «+. 679,255 —_— 
Customs brought in the greater part of the revenue, i.e., 
Rs.274,037. 


The following table shows the proportion of receipts over a 


period of five years :— 
Other 
Customs. Taxes. Sources. Total. 
Bs. Bs. Rs. Rs. 
1930 rey «. 356,792 196,749 200,632 754,173 
1931 ase «.. 227,909 174,069 290,434 692,412 
1932 mee w. 252,531 164,319 284,314 701,164 
1933 oie «. 267,678 150,686 173,679 592,043 
1934 hie we» 274,037 150,498 371,231 795,766 


Publie Debt. 
The Colony has no Public Debt. 
Assets and Liabilities. 
The excess of assets over liabilities on Ist January, 1934, was 


Rs.321,694. On the 31st December, 1934, the amount had 
increased to Rs.438,205. 


Taxation. 
The following are the main heads of taxation :— 


Customs Tariff-—An Ordinance was passed in July 1932 granting 
a minimum preference of 10 per cent. in respect of goods of Empire 
origin, the ad valorem duty on which is 15 per cent. 


A specific duty on food-stuffs, spirits, kerosene, paraffin, crude 
oil, petrol, benzine, and other motor spirits. A Poor Tax of 1 cént 
of a rupee per degree of alcohol is levied on spirits. The above 
tariff, excepting wines, paraffin, kerosene, petrol and other motor 
spirits, is subject to a surtax of 10 per cent. 
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Export Duty—A duty of Re.1-00 per ton of guano, mangrove 
bark and prepared fertilizers; Re.1-00 per hectolitre of whale 
oil; Rs.2-00 per ton of cinnamon bark. 

Details of Stamp Duties, Court Fees, etc., are set out in detail 
in the Blue Book for the year. 


A Rural House Tax of § per cent. is imposed with certain 
exceptions on the value of every rural house, exclusive of the value 
of the land on which such house is erected, provided that the 
minimum tax on any rural house shall be one rupee whenever the 
value of such house is less than one hundred rupees. There is also 
a Town Property Tax of § per cent. on the value of all immovable 
property situated within the limits of the town of Victoria. 


Income-Tax.—This was payable during 1934 at the following 
rates :— 


When income is less than Rs.1,000 the rate shall be 
1 per cent. on the amount subject to a minimum tax of Rs.2. 

When income amounts to Rs.1,000 or more :— 

2 per cent. on the Ist Rs.1,000. 


3 me » excess over Rs.1,000 up to Rs.3,000. 
5 “4 ‘ > y7,-Bs.8,000 ,, Rs.8,000. 
i) 2 > -93,-B8.8,000 ,, Rs.15,000. 
10 _ . » —:-Bs.15,000 ,, Bs.25,000. 
15 5 a > Bs.25,000. 


Company income tax was payable as follows :— 
5 per cent. on the Ist Rs.5,000 
10 se » excess over Rs.5,000 up to Rs.10,000. 
15 rm 4g e » Rs.10,000. 


XVI.—GENERAL. 


There has been a further decline in the price of copra, the main 
product of the Colony, and the price of guano, the export of which 
ranks second in order of value. Most planters’ estates are mort- 
gaged and, owing to falls in the prices of their products, the 
planters are experiencing difficulties in meeting their obligations. 
Labourers’ wages have been reduced but, on the whole, for those 
willing to work, employment has been available. Planters generally 
have allowed and encouraged their labourers to grow crops them- 
selves, such as sweet potatoes, manioc, etc., which, together with 
rice (imported) and fish (which are very abundant) form their 
staple diet. The trade figures given above indicate the extent to 
which the value of the trade of the Colony has declined. A 
beneficial effect of the depression has been to impress on the 
planters the necessity for better and more intensive cultivation. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 


The Gold Coast Colony, with Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories and Togoland under British Mandate, is situated on the 
Gulf of Guinea between 3° 15’ W. long. and 1° 12’ E. long., and is 
bounded on the west by the French colony of the Ivory Coast, 
on the east by Togoland under French Mandate, on the north by 
the Ivory Coast and on the south by the Atlantic ocean. 


The area of the Colony is 23,937 square miles, of Ashanti 
24,379, of the Northern Territories 30,486 and of Togoland under 
British Mandate 13,041. 


Climate. 


The climate of the Gold Coast, although hot and damp, 
is cooler than that of most tropical countries situated within 
similar latitudes. The mean shade maximum temperature recorded 
during 1934 for Accra, Sekondi, Kumasi and Tamale was 85:°3° 
90-0°, 89-2°, and 93°7°, and the mean relative humidity was 
76-4°, 71:0°, 84°5° and 66°1° respectively. The rainfall varies 
with the configuration of the country, being greatest in the thick 
forest belts. The amount of rain which fell in 1934 at the stations 
mentioned above was 28°82 inches, 45°11 inches, 52°79 inches 
and 54-70 inches respectively. 


During the months of January and February, the harmattan— 
a dry north-westerly wind from the Sahara—blows strongly, carrying 
with it particles of fine dust and rendering the atmosphere extremely 
dry. Characteristic features of this period are a sudden lowering 
of humidity and extremes of temperature. 


History. 


Little is known of the history of the people of the Gold 
Coast prior to the first recorded contact with Europeans, which 
took place towards the end of the fifteenth century, but tradition, 
borne out by the present language distribution and by the absence 
of traces of large earlier settlements, is that the present population 
resulted from a series of waves of immigration in comparatively 
recent historical times. 
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Of these immigrants the most numerous were the Aku: 
who, displaced by more warlike and better organised tris| unde 
came from the north-west in search of sanctuary to the fos} captt 
of the Gold Coast, some sections of them eventually reacix:| theif 
the sea. Their numbers being augmented by a succession of litz| Euro 
waves, the Akans assimilated the aborigines and gradul| amos 
occupied the greater part of the country. Behind the Ak} 1150 
came the Moshi who, partly by conquest and partly by peacet| was 
penetration, obtained supremacy over the inhabitants of th, exte 
northern portion of the Gold Coast and established the Mampms| with 
and Dagomba kingdoms under the rule of sons or other relative 
of their leaders. At a later date the south-east corner of th 
Colony was peopled by an infiltration of Ga, Adangbe and Ex 
tribes from the east and north-east. 









The Gold Coast Colony. 


The first Europeans to reach the Gold Coast were th 
Portuguese who, arriving in 1471, built the castle at Elmina eleva 


years later in order to protect their trading interests. They fount; 6° 
a people of hunters and fishermen, primitive in habits ant| of 
development, yet understanding the working of iron and fully| W# 
conscious of the value of gold. No native state of any siz| bee 


had yet been established but numerous petty chiefdoms were in 
existence. ‘ 


Until the close of the sixteenth century the Portugues 
maintained their trading monopoly. Feeble efforts on the part 
of other European Powers, including the English, were made to 
obtain a footing on the coast, but the Portuguese were nevet 
seriously challenged until the advent of the Dutch in 1595. 


At first the Portuguese were interested in obtaining gold, 
ivory and spices, but with the opening up of the New World there 
came a demand for cheap labour for the plantations. So 
commenced the transatlantic slave trade which, until its decline 


and abolition in the nineteenth century, shaped the history of the 
Gold Coast. 


The main results of the slave trade were two-fold. First | 
in order to feed the slaves awaiting shipment and their captors, 
the Portuguese were obliged to introduce food plants and to teach 
an improved method of agriculture to a people hitherto largely 
dependent for food on the natural resources of the forest and sea. 
Secondly, the lucrative nature of the trade attracted the attention 


of other European nations besides the Portuguese to the possibilities | 
of the Gold Coast. 
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“+ The Dutch, appearing on the coast in 1595, rapidly 

dermined the domination of the Portuguese. In 1637 they 
“aptured Elmina and in 1642 the Portuguese abandoned all 
“yeir possessions in the Gold Coast to the newcomers. Other 
‘uropean Powers, including the English, followed and, fighting 
*smongst themselves, scrambled for a footing on the coast. By 
42750, however, the year in which the African Company of Merchants 
as formed and subsidised by the Imperial Government to the 
tent of £13,000 per annum, all had withdrawn except the Dutch 
ith their headquarters at Elmina, the Danes with their head- 
uarters at Christiansborg and the English with their headquarters 
Cape Coast Castle. 


*S In 1821 the Imperial Government first assumed the control 
of the British settlements in the Gold Coast, and the African 
Company of Merchants was dissolved, its possessions being vested 
in the Crown and placed under the Government of Sierra Leone. 
wSeven years later, however, the Imperial Government, after 
:considering complete withdrawal from the coast, entrusted the 
-government of the'settlements in the Gold Coast to a Committee 
of London Merchants. In 1843, however, the 1821 arrangement 
was restored in consequence of suspected slave trading, which had 
been abolished by Great Britain in 1833. 


The year 1850 saw the separation of the British forts 
and settlements of the Gold Coast from Sierra Leone, the cession 
of the Danish possessions to Britain and the creation by Letters 
Patent of Executive and Legislative Councils, but in 1866 
government from Sierra Leone was resumed. 
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In 1872 the Dutch withdrew from the Gold Coast, handing 
over their possessions to the British. Two years later, after Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s successful Ashanti campaign, came the final 
separation from Sierra Leone, measures being taken on the 
conclusion of peace for placing the government of the Gold Coast 
on a footing of efficiency and security. A new Charter was issued 
dated the 24th July, 1874, separating Her Majesty's settlements 
on the Gold Coast and Lagos from the Government of Sierra Leone 
and constituting them into one colony under the style of the Gold 
Coast Colony under a Governor-in-Chief with an Administrator 
at Lagos. 


In 1886 all the settlements and territories belonging to 
Her Majesty on the Gold Coast were, by Letters Patent dated 
the 13th January, formed into a distinct colony, Lagos being 
separated therefrom. This territory, however, did not include all 
the areas under British protection and had no specified boundaries. 
To regularise the position, therefore, these protected areas were 
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annexed to His Majesty’s Dominions and declared to be part a 
parcel of His Majesty’s Gold Coast Colony by Order-in-Coue! 
of the 26th September, 1901. The boundaries of the Colony thy 
constituted were defined by Order-in-Council dated the 2) 
October, 1906, and have since remained unchanged. 


Ashantt. 


Meanwhile evolution had been proceeding among ti 
immigrants whom the Portuguese found living in the country 
the end of the fifteenth century. Assimilating what aborigines th 
found, they had been developing settled habits and had beg: 
entering into the permanent occupation of roughly defined trac! 
of country. In the coastal areas of the Gold Coast developme 
took place by way of small autonomous units under Europu 
protection, but in the interior it took the form of trib 
considerations for offensive and defensive purposes. 


Of such organizations by far the biggest, and most highly 
developed was that of the Ashanti which with its capital at Kuma 
had begun to establish its ascendancy towards the close of th 
seventeenth century. The eighteenth century witnessed th 
consolidation of the military power of Ashanti and the growth d 
its magnificence. : 


The growing military power of Ashanti aspired towards 
the domination of the whole Gold Coast and consequently the 
British policy of protecting the coast tribes who dwelt under theit 
aegis was the cause of continuous friction with the Ashanti and 
of the various wars which took place during the nineteenth century 
until the final pacification of the country in 1900. 


-In January, 1824 Sir Charles MacCarthy, the Governor 
of Sierra Leone, led a punitive expedition against the Ashanti im 
the endeavour to beat off an invasion. He was defeated and killed 
at Insamankow. Two years later, however, the British, assisted 
by Akim, Akwamu, Denkyira and Accra levies, signally defeated 
and routed the Ashanti at Dodowa. 


Hostilities recommenced in 1873 and in 1874 Sir Game 
Wolseley led an expedition against Kumasi which he captured 
and destroyed. Peace then ensued until 1893 when the Ashanti 
again became active, breaking the provisions of the treaty which 
had been concluded in 1874. In 1896 a further expedition wa 
sent to Kumasi and Prempeh, the King of Ashanti, and othet 
notables were arrested and deported. A Resident was appointed 
to administer the kingdom and a fort was constructed an 
garrisoned at Kumasi. 
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The Ashanti, however, were not yet subjugated and in 1900 
a demand by the Governor for the surrender of their Golden Stool— 
which every Ashanti believes to be the abiding place of the spirit 
of the Ashanti nation—brought them up in arms with the result 
that the Governor was besieged in the fort. Accompanied by a 
strong escort, however, he was able to make his way through to 
the coast and a military expedition was sent to Kumasi which 
relieved the fort and broke up further resistance. 


In 1901 Ashanti. was annexed to the Crown and _ since 
that date it has become settled and prosperous. Ex-King Prempeh 
was allowed to return to Ashanti in 1924 and two years later to 
assume the position of Kumasihene or Head Chief of the Kumasi 
Division. He died in 1932. 


Investigation since 1932 regarding the wishes of the people 
of Ashanti revealed that the great majority were in favour of the 
restoration of the Ashanti Confederacy, the political organisation 
which had existed before the rising of 1900 and the consequent 
disruption of the old tribal system. On the 31st of January, 1935, 
the restoration of the Confederacy was proclaimed and official 
recognition was given to Osei Agyeman Prempeh II as Asantehene, 
the ancient title of the head of the Ashanti nation. 


The Northern Territories. 


That portion of the Gold Coast which lies to the north 
of Ashanti came under British influence in 1897 after the conclusion 
of treaties with the chiefs concerned and after international 
settlement with France and Germany. The area was proclaimed a 
Protectorate in 1901. 


Togoland under British Mandate. 


In 1922 a portion of the former German colony of 
Togoland was placed under British mandate. The territory is 


. now administered under the Togoland under British Mandate 


Order-in-Council, 1923. 
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CHAPTER II. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The Gold Coast Colony is administered by the Governor, 
assisted by an Executive Council constituted by Letters Patent 
and Royal Instructions dated the 23rd May, 1925 and composed 
of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, 
the Director of Medical Services and the Secretary for Native 
Affairs. 


The Colony of Ashanti is administered by the Governor under 
the provisions of the Ashanti Order in Council, 1934, dated the 9th 
November, 1934, and of Royal Instructions dated the 23rd 
November, 1934. The Protectorate of the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast is administered by similar instruments of the 
same dates. The Mandated territory of Togoland under British 
Mandate is administered under the provisions of the Togoland 
under British Mandate Order-in-Council, 1923, as amended by the 
Togoland under British Mandate Order-in-Council, 1934. 


Joint ordinances for the Colony, Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories and Togoland under British Mandate are made by the 
Governor with the advice and consent, so far as their provisions 
relate to the Colony, of the Legislative Council under the provisions 
of the Gold Coast Ordinances Order in Council, 1934. 


In addition to the law-making power conferred by the Gold 
Coast Ordinances Order in Council, 1934, the Governor is empowered, 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council of the Gold 
Coast Colony, constituted by the Gold Coast Colony (Legislative 
Council) Order in Council, 1925 and consisting of the Governor, 
fifteen official members and fourteen unofficial members, to make 
laws for the Colony. The Council contains an elective element 
provision being made for the election of six head chiefs as provincial 
members, three municipal members to represent the towns of 
Accra, Cape Coast and Sekondi respectively, a mercantile member 
and a mining member. 


The Governor is also under the respective instruments 
providing for their administration enabled to enact laws for Ashanti, 
the Northern Territories and Togoland under British Mandate. 


The system of government generally may be described as 
a mixture of direct and indirect rule with a steady bias towards 
the latter. The native administration is almost entirely in the 
hands of the native chiefs, who are assisted in their respective 
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spheres of authority by their councils of elders who are generally 
representative of various sections of the community. Native 
tribunals presided over by chiefs form part of the judicial system, 
and their judgments are subject to appeal to the Supreme Court, 
and from the Supreme Court appeals may finally reach the Privy 
Council, 


In executive and constitutional issues the decisions of a 
State Council, as the highest native authority is called, are subject 
to appeal to the Governor, whose decision is final. 


The Gold Coast Colony is divided into three provinces, 
central, western and eastern, the last including the southern 
section of that part of Togoland under British Mandate, and each 
province is in charge of a Provincial Commissioner, assisted by 
District and Assistant District Commissioners. 


Ashanti is divided into districts each under a District 
Commissioner who exercises limited powers of jurisdiction. The 
dependency is administered by a Chief Commissioner assisted 
by an Assistant Chief Commissioner. The protectorate of the 
Northern Territories is administered in a similar manner. 


The local affairs of the towns of Accra, Cape Coast and 
Sekondi are administered by town councils, consisting of five 
official and five unofficial members. Their revenue is derived from 
house and land rates, various licences, and an annual grant-in-aid 
from Government.. The councils are invested with powers and 
duties under certain ordinances, and further have the power 
generally to do all such acts as may be necessary for the conservancy 
of the town and for the preservation of public health. 


Town sanitary. committees have been esablished at a 
number of smaller towns, but they are purely advisory, with no 
power of taxation. These committees, however, exercise a 
beneficial influence on the improvement of sanitation and are 
most useful institutions. 


The municipal administration of Kumasi, the administrative 
headquarters of Ashanti, is in the hands of the Kumasi Public 
Health Board, which was formed in July, 1925. The revenue of 
the Board is chiefly derived from rates, licences and fees similar 
to those charged by the various town councils in the Colony. 
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CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION. 
At mid-year 1934 the population of the Gold Coast, estimated 
on an arithmetical basis, numbered 3,444,342, an increase of 86,392 


over that of the previous year. 
The distribution by race and locality is given in the following 











tables :— 
TaBLe I. 
Resident Resident* 
Africans. — Non-Africans. Maritime.* 
Colony nee .. 1,701,093 2,304 172 
Ashanti oe en 633,941 624 - 
Northern Territories ... 778,024 107 - 
Togoland under Britis 
Mandate... ae 328,034 43° -_ 
3,441,092 3,078 172 
= TaBLeE II. 
! Town. Estimated Population at 
| mid-year, 1934. 
| Accra... rr) ist ao .. 67,097 
Koforidua eve oe ees .» 12,208 
Cape Coast ae ae ee 18,583 
i Sekondi ... neh ag ioe .. 19,375 
| Kumasi ... cS ae ne .. 89,773 
Tamale ... ane wae Pe ... 15,879 
i Ho oe Set aod tee Jey 18,598 
i The registration of births and deaths is confined to thirty-one 


| 
| urban districts, the population of which forms about eight per centum 


of that of the Colony as a whole. 
Births. 





TABLE III. 

: 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Male aids w. 4,080 4,726 4,794 4,794 
Female 5 w. 4,159 4,650 4,820 4,843 
Persons . 8,239 9,376 9,614 9,637 


The “weighted average ” birth-rate for the thirty-one areas 
was 32°9 per thousand living persons in 1934 as compared with 34 


for the previous year. 





* At 1931 Census. 
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The natural increase in the registration districts amounted 





to 3,087. 
Deaths. 
TaBLe IV. 
ws 
we 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Male aes ws 38,765 3,687 3,981 4,025 
hi Female... ss. 2,207 2,218 2,283 2,525 
Pie 
Persons... w. 5,972 5,905 6,264 6,550 


The “‘ weighted average ” death-rate for the Colony was 22°3 
in 1934. This figure compares with 22°2 per thousand living 
persons in 1933. The infantile mortality rate was 105, an increase 
of five over the rate for 1933. 





Rates must be accepted with reserve owing to the fact that 
= over ninety percentum of the population is not affected by 
= registration and that no means exist of gauging the effects of 
I immigration and emigration. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HEALTH. 


European Community. 


The total European population in 1933/34 was 3,145. This 
had increased in 1934 by 346 chiefly owing to a steady increase in 
the numbers of the mining community. 


The health of the European community during 1933 /34 had 
compared unfavourably with the record of the previous year, but 
*1934 showed a definite improvement both in officials and non 
officials. See Table I below :— 





| Death-rate per 
European. Invaliding rate per thousand resident. thousand resident. 





1933~34. 1934. Ten-year average. | 1933-34. 1934. 








Officials... 49 34 44 
Non-officials 17 15 24 


ow 
AN 
oro 
ae 





Malaria as usual was the chief cause of sickness. Its prevalence 
may be judged from the fact that 23-6 per centum of days lost by 
officials through sickness were due to malaria alone. 


African Community. 
No epidemic took place during the year. 


Although no marked change in the general health of the 


community appeared to take place yet there are grounds for believing 
that there was a slight improvement. 


During the worst years of the economic depression the deaths 
and invalidings of African officials increased, probably owing to 
the fact that according to the family system those in employment 
undertook the burden of supporting the unemployed members of 
the family. An improvement in the deaths and invalidings of this 
group has taken place, probably due to the fact that the strain on 
employed members of each family has been relieved following the 
improved economic condition of the Colony. 





* This report covers the calendar year 1934. 
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Invalidings of officials dropped from 33 in 1933 /34 to 30 in 1934 
and deaths from 20 to 12. 


The weighted average death-rate per 1000 for the population 
in some thirty-one registration areas was a shade higher in 1934 
(22°3) than in 1933 (22-2). The birth-rates were 32-9 for 1934 
and 34 for 1933. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries. 


There are thirty-two Government hospitals for the African 
community with 1,026 beds and 106 cots. There is one mental 
hospital. 


There are seven Government hospitals for Europeans with 
74 beds. 


In addition there is a small cottage hospital at Achimota, 
several hospitals belonging to gold mines, a Basel mission hospital 
with 60 beds at Agogoin Ashanti, anda Government field hospital 
for sleeping sickness cases at Nakpanduri in the northern area of 
of Mandated Togoland. 


A new up-to-date hospital was built at Keta during the year 
to replace the old building which had been destroyed by the 
encroachment of the sea. It consists of three wards, a large male 
ward. with 18 beds, a small ward for officials with four beds and a 
female ward with ten beds. There are also theatre and 
administrative blocks, quarters for staff, etc. 


At the maternity hospital, Accra, a a new isolation block was 
opened in February, 1934. In October the foundation stone was 
laid of a new twelve-bedded antenatal block which should be ready 
for use early in 1935, and will relieve considerably the cepesstion 
in the main block. 


Plans for a hostel to accommodate 28 pupil midwives to be 
built during 1935 have been approved. With a well-managed 
hostel it will be much easier to induce girls from the more distant 
parts of the Colony to come to Accra for training. 


Plans for a new African hospital at Tarkwa, the centre of 
the mining industry, have been approved for 1935. 


At the mental hospital, Accra, an: extension to accommodate 
66 patients in an association ward, the erection of seven single rooms 
for violent patients, three more single rooms for females and the 
enlargement of the criminal lunatic yard were begun in October. 
The extra accommodation will definitely relieve the overcrowding 
which had taken place. 
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TABLE V. 
(c) Accra maternity hospital—67 beds and cots. 











1932-33. 1933-34. 1934. 
San 
1,393 1,286 1,481 
eo, 7172 625 623 
~ 3 at antenatal and _post- 
tics ae wee . 14,394 13,364 13,907 





— 


— TABLE VI. 
(d) Cape Coast Red Cross welfare centre. 


4 





1932-34. 
(Opened Ist November, 1933-34, 1934. 
1933). 





~- cases advised oa 692 1,780 2,772 


.d children treated 1,434 5,034 6,146 





Welfare centres, etc. 


> Cape Coast and Sekondi welfare centres are maintained 
1e aegis of the Gold Coast Branch of the British Red Cross 
and represent one of the more important activities of this 
ition. 


Roman Catholic Mission. 


——e work of this mission referred to in previous reports has 
n actively throughout the year, and Government has 
ed to encourage it by issuing grants-in-aid and supplies of 

__—nd dressings. 


e following are the more important centres at which medical 
s undertaken: Kpandu, Djodji, Eikwe, and Jirapa (in 
cthern Territories). These centres are visited regularly by 
trict medical officers for the purpose of giving advice and 
ice. 


considerable amount of first-aid work is done in villages in 
ghbourhood of large towns by scholars who are members of 
Red Cross links, 


B 
_ 











Re 
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At Tamale a new out-patient block was provided during the 
year and plans were made fora new female ward to be opened early 
in 1935. 


Table II indicates the extent to which Government hospitals 
were used during the past three years :-— 


TABLE Il. 


ET 











1932-33. 1933-34. 1934. + Increase 

—Decrease. 
In-patients wee one 21,226 23,225 22,535 —690 
Out-patients«.- ase 218,830 227,602 233,267 +5,665 
Total ... oe 240,056 | 250,827 255,802 +4,975 


ae ee EEE 
A few details of the work done during the year at the Gold 
Coast hospital, Accra, the African hospital, Kumasi, the maternity 
hospital also at Accra, and the Cape Coast Red Cross welfare centre 
are given in the tables below :— 
TABLE II. 


(a) Gold coast hospital—224 beds and cots. 






1932-33. 1933-34. 1934. 
_ Ss 
Out-patients 13,137 13,473 15,612 
In-patients Mice Masks be tte 3,349 3,020 8,085 
Daily average (in-patients) 218 227 236 
Major operations OE sae 560 704 414 
Minor operations oe vee 466 163 1,063 
TABLE IV. 


(6) Kumasi African hospital—143 beds and cots. 









1932-33. 1933-34. 1934. 
Out-patients 13,929 18,645 13,088 
In-patients 2,334 2,204 2,465 
Daily average (in-patients) 141 115 135 
Major operations 180 190 153 
Minor operations 381 448 576 
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TABLE V. 
(c) Accra maternity hospital—67 beds and cots. 
1932-33. 1933-34. 1934. 
In-patients ah, ee see: ae: 1,393 1,286 1,481 
Deliveries oa see ase ae 1712 625 623 
Attendances at antenatal and post- 
natal clinics... see we 14,394 13,364 13,907 





TABLE VI. 
(d) Cape Coast Red Cross welfare centre. 






1932-34. 
(Opened 1st November, 1933-34. 
1933). 





Antenatal cases advised ves 692 1,780 
Infants and children treated 1,434 5,034 





Welfare centres, etc. 


The Cape Coast and Sekondi welfare centres are maintained 
under the aegis of the Gold Coast Branch of the British Red Cross 
Society and represent one of the more important activities of this 
organisation. 


Roman Catholic Mission. 


The work of this mission referred to in previous reports has 
gone on actively throughout the year, and Government has 
continued to encourage it by issuing grants-in-aid and supplies of 
drugs and dressings. 


The following are the more important centres at which medical 
work is undertaken: Kpandu, Djodji, Eikwe, and Jirapa (in 
the Northern Territories). These centres are visited regularly by 
the district medical officers for the purpose of giving advice and 
assistance. 


A considerable amount of first-aid work is done in villages in 
the neighbourhood of large towns by scholars who are members of 
junior Red Cross links. 
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Prevalent diseases. 


As may be seen from the following table yaws and malaj} 
still occupy the first and second places on the list of diseases; 
out-patients and in-patients. 








TABLE VII. 
Disease. Incidence per 1,000 in-patients 
and out-patients. 
Yaws an on on ase sa 257 
Malaria... tee ase ae no 96 
Pneumonia eee sis aes res : 5 
Tuberculosis eee co ae Ras 5 








Some 1,668 deaths were recorded in patients admitted it 
hospital, the case mortality being as follows :— 











TABLE VIII. 

Disease. Case mortality per 1,000 

EA ea ee 
Tuberculosis... a: tes ah eee aoe 424 
Pneumonia one on oe ae oe ae 301 
Dysentery wee as aes oe ote ass 101 
Malaria ... eos as oe oe aoe aoe 27 
Other diseases ... on on oe an a3y 62 





slain tients chin lineman aaa inensat 
Trypanosomiasis. 


Trypanosomiasis continues to cause anxiety and there is some 
reason to think that it may be increasing although to what exten! 
is very difficult to say. The figures for incidence per 10,000 of al 
cases treated by the Medical Department have steadily gone up 
during the past ten years, but whether there is a true increase 0! 
incidence is doubtful owing to the fact that the confidence of the 
people in European medicine is steadily increasing and medicd 
officers are probably more alive to the disease and more accurate 
in diagnosis. 


‘OLD coup 
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An outbreak, with an estimated infection rate at present of 
ble jayyg:bout seven percent of the population, is goingonin the Southern 
the jig ¢famprussi and Kusasi areas of Northern Togoland (population 

“bout 15,000) and a well-built treatment camp and dispensary is 

loing good work at Nakpanduri in the centre of the affected area. 

for control, reliance is being placed on village surveys with early 

liagnosis and treatment of cases and planned clearings based on 
———setse-fly surveys. 


Lage 
ee A small but severe outbreak was reported towards the end of 


the year from the village of Kwale in the Tumu section of the Lawra 

istrict of the Northern Territories. 
In the forest zone the recession of the forest in the north and 

% south caused by the native system of shifting cultivation and the 
; extensive clearings in the forest made by the mining community 

are causes of anxiety, for a secondary scrub difficult to deal with but 
> eminently suited to colonization by a dangerous species of tsetse 
——(G. longipalpis) is steadily being created. 
admit 

Health activities. 


Apart from the normal routine of health work which is carried 

on year by year with a view to the improvement in environmental 

-——conditions and the prevention of disease, particular attention had 
ity to be given to health problems in the mining areas. 


—s The continued high premium for gold resulted in the reopening 
yj of many old abandoned gold mines and in the exploitation of new 
auriferous areas. 


Surveys showed how easily insanitary conditions would arise 
inand around these new mining projects and as the existing legislation 
7 had become obsolete, efforts were made to bring it into line with 
,  hew developments. 


=< An important discussion took place with this end in view 
between the Health authorities and the Chamber of Mines in July, 
1934, from which important results are bound to flow in 1935. 


te Provision of healthy dwellings for mining labourers with all 
Wi the usual amenities and for the planning and replanning of mine 
ge villages together with the medical inspection of all mine labourers 
1 prior to employment constitute two of the more important recent 
»¢ advances in mining health legislation. Further measures were 
nv undertaken during the year to secure legislation to establish a healthy 
vw environment in rural areas and particularly in proximity to mining 
areas and there are hopes of these efforts bearing fruit in 1935. 


BI 


aur cean 
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Public health education formed an important ancillay jj 
routine health activities in 1934 and in this the local branch of th 
British Red Cross Society operating in close association wit! 
Government exercised a considerable influence. For exami 
simple pamphlets were drawn up on air, water, food, nights 
disposal, refuse disposal, dysentery, malaria, rabies and tuberculs 
and were distributed to schools, police, chiefs and others. 


In Accra the beginnings of a public health museum we 
established in premises lent to the Red Cross for the purpose ai 
here and elsewhere lectures illustrated by lantern slides, cinema 
graph and epidiascope were delivered to groups of teachers, schu 
children, junior Red Cross links, etc. 


Public health education is, moreover, carried on daily i 
hospitals, welfare centres, dispensaries, at baby weighing centre 
and by means of domiciliary visits by voluntary and salariti 
members of the various sections of the Red Cross and Governmet 
medical and health institutions, including health officers, nursiy 
sisters, sanitary inspectors, qualified midwives and health visitos, 


That the general public is eager to take advantage of medicd 
facilities is clearly seen in the offers made to build Native Adminis 
tration dispensaries, more particularly in the Northern Territoris 
where hospitals are few and more isolated. 


The only other health activity of major importance in 19! 
relates to the provision of a pipe-borne water supply for Kumasi in 
Ashanti—this constitutes a great boon to the inhabitants, nov 
numbering nearly 40,000 souls. 


Conclusion. 


Taking the somewhat delayed recovery from the economit 
depression into consideration, the progress in 1934 in the health ol 
the people may be regarded as fairly satisfactory. 


Actually, the crude death-rate of the combined death 
registration areas showed a slight increase over that of the previous 
year and the rate was 0:5 per thousand living persons higher than 
the quinquennial mean for 1930-1934. Moreover the infantile 
death-rate rose from 100 in 1933 to 105 in 1934. These statistics, 
although admittedly crude and not corrected for differences in the 
age and sex constitution of the population of the areas concerned, 
call for still greater efforts at co-operation between all classes of the 
community to secure better health conditions throughout the 
Gold Coast. 


JED Cosst 
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bies anda: : 
and thes There has been more activity in house building during the 
alth me Year under review. In the more important towns the superiority 
rth “of cement block buildings is appreciated and the proportion of 
wish buildings is gradually declining ; in Kumasi, for example, 
only one application for permission to build in swish was submitted 
during the year. Inthe bush villagesand smaller towns, however, 
swish buildings are the rule rather than the exception owing to 
ied né the advantage enjoyed by this type of construction where Jabour 
wojtiz: is cheap. In the larger centres, dearness of labour tends to offset 
ry ads relative cheapness of building material, so that cement block 
nd Guz Structures are in the long run not much more expensive. There 
fics has been a steady improvement in design and construction, and 
healt: it is gratifying to note that the modern designs are in many cases 
being prepared by African draughtsmen. 


Special staff for dealing with town lay-outs are employed in 
the municipalities of Accra, Cape Coast, Sekondi and Kumasi. 
Lay-outs in several townships have been demarcated in collaboration 
with the Survey Department, while in Ashanti and many rural 
anti. districts the Health Department has taken over the powers of the 
ak Director of Public Works in this respect, and has given valuable 
pitas; assistance in controlling development. It is pleasing again to 
record the awakened appreciation by the African of the value of a 
well-designed lay-out: in the larger towns there are numerous 
instances of the voluntary surrender of privately-owned land 
required for streets, while in such villages and towns where the 
native authorities still control the land deeds of covenant have 
been freely executed to indemnify Government against any claims 
for compensation in respect of land required for streets and sanitary 
ed é areas. Funds have not been available for development works in 
2p: laid-out areas, but the work now in progress will render the 
at construction of roads, drains, etc., an easy matter when the financial 
‘iw situation improves. 
tae At Tamale there has been a large increase in building activity. 
3% Although, owing to the prohibitive cost of cement arising from 
wé high transport charges, all buildings are constructed of swish, 


st they show marked improvement in design and construction. 
ant 
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A new problem, and one which is engaging the most anxious 
consideration of the Government, has arisen in connection with 
the control of development in the mining areas. These have 
expanded almost phenomenally during the year, with a consequent 
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increase of population from mining staff and camp-followes, | 
housing of actual mining staff falls upon the mining compai 
the accommodation of hangers-on, however, is a different mat; 
and steps are being taken to bring under control the erectix 
unhygienic and impermanent buildings on a large scale in «: 
not prepared for them. 


The Central Council of the Gold Coast Branch of the Bri 
Red Cross Society has undertaken, at the suggestion of Gove: 
a social survey which it is hoped to complete in April, 1935. Sq 
ten per centum of the people of Accra live in congested areas, z 
the main aim of the survey is to ascertain the exact state of afi 
and, having secured the necessary data, to draw up a scheme: 
slum clearance and for the rehousing of the dispossessed reste! 
from these danger spots. This survey will be capable of repttii 
in other towns as and when the necessary staff is available « 
local conditions demand. 


ea arte Vas ie gees td 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PRODUCTION. 


The principal occupation of the inhabitants of the Gold Coast 
ranch gS agriculture. In the Colony, Ashanti and southern Togoland 
tinagthe chief agricultural industry is the cultivation of cocoa for export, 

and in the Northern Territories, where cocoa does not thrive, food 
crops are grown and live-stock is raised and marketed. Even 
‘in the cocoa-bearing areas, however, and in the region of the 
; considerable fishing industry of the littoral, food farms are 


numerous and there is a large internal trade in foodstuffs. 


Steps are now being taken to encourage the large-scale 
{ jg Production of such fruits as bananas, oranges and pine-apples, 
more especially in the coastal regions, with a view to the creation 
of a fruit export industry. At the Department of Agriculture’s 
station at Asuansi a small experimental canning plant has been 
installed and successful trials conducted with grape-fruit, an 
attractive article’ being turned out which has kept in excellent 
condition for periods as long as eight months. This tinned fruit 
has sold readily on a small scale and there may possibly be an 
Opening for larger supplies. The techinque of canning is not 
difficult to learn and the work has been carried out entirely by 
Africans with very little supervision. 

Next in importance to agriculture is the mining industry. 
Gold mining has long been established in the Western Province 
of the Colony and in southern Ashanti and has lately been 
undertaken in the Central Province and the Northern Territories 
with success, There is a manganese mine in the Western Province 
and diamond mines in the Eastern and Central Provinces. 











Agriculture. 
Cocoa. 


Production of cocoa can only be assessed by indirect methods 
such as movements by railway and road. The major crop is 
produced between September and February and the minor crop, 
about six to ten per cent of the annual total, between June and 
August. At the end of September the stocks of cocoa held in the 
Colony are at a minimum of about ten to fifteen thousand tons so 
that the export for the period 1st October to 30th September gives 
a fairly accurate record of tize total production in the crop year. 


The production during the 1933-34 crop year was lower than 
the preceding year by 35,700 tong. The major crop amounted to 
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202,000 tons. The minor crop was 18,000 tons giving a grand totd 
production for the crop year of 220,000 tons. The total exports 
during the period Ist October, 1933 to 30th September, 1934 were 
225,258 tons. The 1934-35 major crop production is estimated 
to be 259,000 tons. 

The exports during the past five financial years were a 
follows :— 


FINANCIAL YEAR—I1sT APRIL To 3lsT MARCH. 











Maritime. Eastern Frontier. | Total. 
1934-35... wee 228,617 9,089 237,706 
33-34 ... ats 258,254 4,264 262,518 
32-33... es 201,459 5,549 207,008 
31-32 ... ie 230,576 5,092 235,668 


30-31 ... ... | 221,156 6,029 | 297,185 


In a typical cocoa village with a population of 1,000 persons 
in the Western Akim district of the Central Province 185 families 
living in 150 separate compounds, produced and sold 4,600 loads 
of 60 Ib. each in the crop year 1933-34. The number of farmers 
was 174 male and 194 female, so that the production per head was 
750 Ib. of cocoa worth, at the average season price, 6s. per load. 


Kola. 

Exports of kola nuts by sea have again decreased aad there 
has been no compensatory movement overland. Factors militating 
against maritime exports are the lowered price now received for 
kola and the increased local production in Nigeria, whither most 
of the nuts were formerly exported. 

The following table for the five financial years shows the 


movement of nuts in tons — 
nS ane ee a ee ey 




















Movement within country. | 1934-35. | 1933-34. | 1932-33. | 1931-32. | 1930-31. 
ri j 

Ashanti to north overland BI. mr. 4,796 3,745 4,436 

Ashanti to south by rail ... 57 19 24 73 617 

Colony to north overland ... DI. mr. 129 427 12 
Exports. 

Export via ports ... eo 114 197 246 1,078 3,110 

Export overland... see | 1,720* 2,630 | 2,845 1,345 29 

Total Exports oes _ 2,827 | 3,091 2,423 3,139 

St 








nt, = No record. *Nine months record, 
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Ou Palm Products. 


The oil palm is indigenous to the forests of the Gold Coast, 
palm oil (pericarp oil) and palm kernel oil being used for culinary 
purposes by the people. Production for export depends on price 
and has in consequence been adversely affected by world economic 
conditions. 


Exports for the financial years are as follows :— 


| 1934-35. | 1933-34. | 1932-23, 1931-32. 1930-31. 

















Tons | 84 10 454 491 | 453 
Palm oil ... on j 
Value | £885 £100 | £6,453 | £7,450 | £10,339 
Tons | 3,912 2,489 6,946 4,522 4,948 
Palm kernels wae 
Value | £22,711 | £17,628 | £59,329 | £41,318 | £59,283 
i 





One oil mill continues to work in the Western Province, 
disposing of practically the whole of its oil-output locally, but the 
miJl erected in the Eastern Province under a subsidy scheme 
remains closed. 

Bananas. 


During the year under review Government conducted a series 
of trial shipments with bananas of the Gros Michel and Cavendish 
varieties, principally the latter. In 23 shipments some 7,500 
bunches were carried, the bananas being grown within easy range 
of the port of Takoradi. It has been conclusively shown that 
Gold Coast bananas can be placed on the United Kingdom market 
in excellent condition and that there are as yet no agricultural 
difficulties in the production of good bunches. In the absence of 
large plantations the difficulties of the enterprise lie rather in the 
organisation of the numerous peasant growers to deal with the 
local problems of correct harvesting, packing and transport of the 
bunches to the port, which functions are at present carried out 
by officers of the Department of Agriculture. Government is 
continuing to encourage the industry and has guaranteed the 
freight on 25,000 bunches during 1935-36 and 50,000 bunches in 
1936-37. 

Copra. 


Exports have decreased owing to the fall in prices. 





Maritime Exports. 1934-35. | 1933-34. | 1932-33. | 1931-32. | 1930-31. 





Tons ... ase oe 910 1,142 1,421 1,428 938 





Value ... oe me £6,111 £10,157 £16,642 £15,493 £14,602 





rere 


i 
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Cotton. 


There were no maritime exports during the year, but 82 tons 
of seed cotton were exported over the eastern frontier against an 
average of 70 tons for the previous five years. Cotton growing 
in the Northern Territories is developing slowly, the lint being 
used locally. 

Rice. 


A Government rice mill in the Western Province has encouraged 


production. The following table shows the amounts of paddy that 
have been brought to the mill during the last five years :— 


1934-35. 1933-34. 1932-33. 1931-32. 1930-31. 
Paddy (tons) ... 258 426 354 414 289 


Rice is grown in small quantities for local use in other parts 
of the Colony. 

The rice from the mill is all consumed locally. The prices 
paid to the farmer at the mill for 100 Ib. of rice have been as 
follows :— 


s. d. 

1934-35 age nee se oh 6 

1933-34 eee ae: wee 

1932-33 ea ae - 10 0 

1931-32 oe ee io “9° 40 

1930-31 ees es 12 0 
Rubber. 


Exports were as follows :— 
1934-35. 1933-34. 1932-33. 1931-32. 1930-31. 


b. 1b, 1b. lb. bb. 
364,243 = 89,973 21,065 130,834 474,21u 
Food crops. 


There is a large production of food crops such as yams, cassava, 
maize, cocoyams, groundnuts, guinea corn, plantains, etc., for local 
consumption. With the reduction of imported foodstuffs owing 
to financial stringency, the production of local food crops has 
increased, but it cannoc be estimated with any degree of accuracy. 


The staple foodstufis vary considerably in different parts of 
the country. In the extreme north of the Northern Territories 
the staple vegetable foods are early and late millet and guinea 
corn, with small quantities of groundnuts, beans and various oil 
seeds. Cattle are rarely slaughtered for consumption, but sheep, 
goats, and poultry are occasionally eaten, 


ut 8 
gas 2 
| gm 
ac 
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Further south in the Northern Territories, the yam becomes 
the main food supply, with millet, maize, guinea corn, beans, 


* groundnuts and rice as subsidiary crops. This is the true savannah 


zone and little of economic value is at present produced in this area. 


In the forest zone, the area of greatest productivity which 
contains the cocoa and mining regions, plantains, yams, maize, 
beans, groundnuts, palm oil and fruits, cocoyams, sweet potatoes 
and cassava are eaten, while animal foods are sparingly used. 


In the coastal zone, which includes all the principal ports 
and the great trade centres, the staple foods are maize, cassava, 
plantains, palm oil, coconut and rice, and beef, mutton and pork. 
By far the most important animal food in this area, however, are 
the numerous varieties of fish. 


Production by Non-Africans. 


There have been few plantation ventures in the Gold Coast 
and they have in general not been successful enough to encourage 
further development. The fall in price of raw products has now 
rendered such propositions unattractive. 


Native Industries and Pursuits. 


It will be convenient to include in this chapter an account of 
the more important industries and pursuits in which the native 
population is engaged. As already stated, the majority of the 
inhabitants of the Gold Coast are farmers dependent for food on 
the prodtce of their farms. Sufficient food is grown for the family 
and the occasional stranger, but in the vicinity of large towns and 
mining areas farming on a larger scale is carried out for the sale of 
produce to the non-agricultural population. 


The decline in the purchasing power of the people during the 
recent economic depression, from which the Colony is now happily 
recovering, resulted in a large extension of the areas under foodstuff 
cultivation. In the cocoa belt corn, cassava, and yams are grown 
in much larger quantities than hitherto, while in the coastal region 
there has been an equally marked increase in the cultivation of 
cassava and other food crops. 


Around the larger towns there is a steadily increasing industry 
in the cultivation of European vegetables for local consumption. 
Crops are seasonal and pay well during the producing period but 
at times there are long periods of drought when crops cannot be 
produced. 


There is a ready sale in all towns of locally-grown fruit and 
in general fair supplies are obtainable throughout the year, 
pine-apples, avocado pears, bananas, oranges, grape-fruit, limes 
and pawpaws being the most common. 
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Kola nuts, which are much in demand by the people of the 
Northern Territories, are harvested in large quantities from the 
forest areas in Ashanti but their production in the Colony is being 
gradually displaced by that of cocoa. Formerly kola nuts were 
head-loaded or carried by donkeys to the principal markets in the 
Northern Territories but now they are transported by motor lorries 
from Kumasi and other collecting centres in Ashanti to Bawku, 
Lawra and other frontier towns where they are disposed of to 
traders from the neighbouring French territories and Northen 
Nigeria. Journeys which formerly took weeks or even months 
can to-day be completed in two or three days. As a result the 
nuts, which quickly deteriorate, arrive at the markets in the north 
in a much better condition and fetch a higher price. 


The individual who comes into Ashanti from the north to buy 
kola nuts generally brings fowls, shea butter, native blankets or 
other goods which he can trade against food and kola. The price 
of nuts has varied during the year from 3d. to 6d. per 100 in Kumasi 
(wholesale) depending upon size and season. White nuts realise 
a much better price than red. 


In the principal kola areas in Ashanti the owner generally 
picks and prepares the nuts for sale but occasionally he may let 
his trees to another who will do this work for one-half of the crop. 


Palm oil is to be seen in most markets and is retailed at about 
6d. per pint bottle. The fall in the income of all classes, the heavy 
import duties imposed on imported spirits, and the restrictions 
placed on the sales of spirits, have contributed to cause a considerable 
increase in the making of palm-wine. The tapping of oil palms for 
wine unfortunately destroys the trees and thus an important source 
of wealth is being dissipated. The palm-wine maker will frequently 
have as many as 30 trees under treatment at the same time and 
will make approximately 5s. a day by selling wholesale the wine 
produced, which is later sold retail at about 2d. a pint, although 
the price varies considerably according to the locality. 


A trade also exists in the manufacture and sale of a spirit, 
known in Accra as “ Akpeteshi’’ (anglicé, “ surreptitiously ” or 
“round the corner’) which is distilled from palm-wine and other 
ingredients by means of a primitive apparatus consisting of two 
empty kerosene tins and a spiral of copper tubing. Needless to 
say, this example of enterprise is illicit and punishable by heavy 
penalties. 

Fresh coconuts are sold in most villages along the coastal 
areas and for some distance inland. The grower sells the nuts at 
about four or five for 3d. and the retailer gets 1d. each for them. 
The nuts are also used for making coconut oil for culinary purposes, 
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Rice is grown wherever suitable conditions obtain. In the 
Esiama district farmers bring the paddy to the Government rice 
mill where it is hulled and sold on their behalf to wholesale 
distributors and employers of labour. The entire production of 
the mill is consumed in the country. 


Groundnut cultivation is fairly general in the Gold Coast, 
small patches of the crop being grown for local consumption all 
over the country. In Togoland, Nzima, and northern Ashanti, 
the crop is grown more extensively to supply the large markets of 
Accra, Sekondi and Kumasi. A limited quantity of groundnut 
oil is prepared locally but there is no export either of oil or of 
groundnuts. 


In the coastal zone the cultivation is mainly by women, but 
in north Ashanti outside the forest belt, men, especially settlers 
from the Northern Territories, grow the crop. In the latter area 
the farmer sells the unshelled nuts to women at from £5 16s. to 
£6 10s. per ton. The women decorticate the nuts, convey them 
to Kumasi and sell them to petty dealers in measures of about 
1} Ib. at prices ranging from £15 to £19 per ton. The petty dealer 
retails in cigarette tin measures at £25 to £30 per ton. 


The foregoing paragraphs have been devoted to food crops 
but the most important agricultural product of the country is, of 
course, cocoa. It is estimated that there are one million acres 
under cocoa in the Gold Coast with 400 trees to the acre and that 
the labour expended on its production amounts to one-sixth of the 
total labour potentiality of the country. 


In the cocoa-growing areas almost every member of the 
community has his plantation, the main preoccupation is the cocoa 
industry and the amount of actual cash received by the family 
exchequer is dependent on the price and quantity of the crop. An 
acre—the farm owned by the individual is usually about this 
size—will yield about nine loads of 60 Ib. each, and last year the 
price paid to the grower was about 6s. 6d. a load. 


Originally the whole of this considerable industry—it is 
estimated that the total production for the financial year was 
237,711 tons—could have been attributed to the work of personal 
proprietors or small holders, but to-day this is no longer the case. 
The increasing demand for cocoa has brought about the introduction 
of hired labour of which a considerable immigrant force from the 
non-cocoa growing parts of the Gold Coast and from outside finds 
employment in the growing and production of the crop and in its 
transport to road and rail head. There are no data available at 
present to show the proportion of the whole crop produced by the 
working small holder, 
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for many, and in addition there are in practice numbers of African 
doctors, lawyers and other professional men. The number of 
skilled craftsmen is increasing, and reliable tailors, boot makers, 
carpenters, goldsmiths and motor mechanics are becoming common. 


Road transport gives employment to many, and the African 
lorry owner-driver is becoming a problem on account of his 
successful competition with the railway. The lorry owner can 
always rely on his family and his friends for shelter and sustenance, 
and his clothing needs can be reduced to a minute sum. He does 
not necessarily work every day; he is almost entirely without 
overhead charges, and, except for the payment of the instalments 
on his lorries and of his running charges, he has little need 
for money. Consequently road transport on the Gold Coast is 
exceedingly cheap and is probably run on an uneconomic basis. 


Animal Health. 


} Pong-Tamale in the Northern Territories is the headquarters 
of the department of Animal Health, which includes a veterinary 
laboratory, a centre for training Africans in veterinary work and 
animal husbandry and a stock improvement and experimental 
farm. 


In connection with investigational work on trypanosomiasis, 
dissection and microscopic examination of all tsetse flies caught 
showed a ratio of infected flies of 12 to 15 per cent among several 
hundred flies. An experiment where a thousand G. tachinoides 
were marked and liberated in order to test their range of flight 
and distribution showed that these flies travel greater distances 
than was thought ; marked flies were caught up to six miles from 
the place of liberation. 


Rinderpest has now been eliminated from the Northern 
Territories, where all the cattle have been immunised with the 
exception of some 15,000 in the immediate vicinity of the 
laboratory which are required in order to provide the essential 
susceptible cattle without which the laboratory could not produce 
its anti-rinderpest products. Since the inception of the scheme 
over 170,000 head of cattle have been permanently immunised 
and all young cattle are systematically inoculated each year. The 
average annual mortality rate is only four per thousand, which 
represents an absolute minimum if permanent immunity is to be 
ensured. This scheme has greatly impressed the stock-owning 
Africans of the Northern Territories. That the attitude of the 
chiefs, the people and the Fulani herdsmen is now one of complete 
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“confidence is proved by the fact that the inhabitants of the 
Northern Territories are buying large numbers of cattle for breeding 
in the adjacent parts of French West Africa, where all the cattle 
are susceptible to rinderpest and continual outbreaks of the disease 
occur. Cattle represent the capital of the northern folk and are 
almost the sole economic wealth of the Protectorate. The Gold 
Coast generally suffers from a great scarcity of meat and meat 
products, for which a market is always available as is proved by 
the steady maintenance of the numbers of cattle imported during 
the economic slump. The immunisation of the cattle of the coastal 
plains of the Eastern Province, 30,000 head, has been completed 
so that now, with the exception of 2,000 cattle in the north-western 
part of Ashanti, all the bovine population of the Gold Coast is 
immune to rinderpest. The lack of interest shown by the owners 
of the Eastern Province cattle changed during the year to keen 
interest and enthusiasm when they realised fully what immunisa- 
tion really meant. This work was carried out under considerable 

difficulties owing to abnormal rains in the area. Owing to the 
. increase in the incidence of contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia, 
" of which several outbreaks occurred in 1934 causing over a thousand 
; deaths, much research was done and a reliable preventive vaccine 
has been produced at the laboratory, which has been tested fully 
and shows that a solid immunity is conferred. This disease is just 
as dangerous and much more insidious than rinderpest and was 
causing considerable anxiety until the discovery of the vaccine. 
The only drawback to the vaccine is that it takes about a month 
until an immunity is acquired and its application in practice is to 
form a ring of immune cattle around natural outbreaks. Quite 
satisfactory results were also produced by a field vaccine but the 
latter is not so good as the laboratory product nor is its immunity 
so lasting ; but an advantage is that it can be produced on the spot 
during an outbreak and used at once. 


Among the usual enzootic tick-borne diseases, gall sickness 

1 (anaplasmosis) was decidedly virulent in 1934, clinical manifesta- 

: tions of this condition being observed throughout the country 

which, though causing little mortality, was responsible for much 
loss of condition in young cattle. 

















A satisfactory serum has been produced to protect against 
fowl cholera, a very fatal and disastrous poultry disease. 


Animal Husbandary. 


The increase in cattle in the country since the inception of the 
anti-rinderpest immunisation scheme in 1930-31 is remarkable. 
The increase is from 130,000 to 190,000 but it must be noted that 
¢ertain areas, i.e., the coastal plains were not completed until this 


c 
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year and lost considerable numbers from rinderpest in the interin 

_ Thus interest has revived in the live-stock industry. Fortunate, 
there is no question of overstocking in the Gold Coast nor lack df ix 
markets. A large part of the country is unsuitable for cattk 
breeding and the Colony will be able to absorb all the availatk 
slaughter bullocks which can be produced. At present, there isa 
serious shortage of fresh meat in the populous parts of the Coloy 
and Ashanti. The cattle of the country are all the unhumpd 
West African Shorthorn breed, which has aroused considerable 
interest elsewhere on account of its resistance to trypanosomias 
and a number were exported to Nigeria as an experiment. 


Several more Native Administration farms were started i 
1934-35 by chiefs in the Northern Territories. The object of the 
scheme is to provide communal bulls for village and section heré 
on account of the paucity of good privately-owned entires. Th 
various Native Administrations are taking keen interest in this 
plan and realise that it will lead to the general improvement 
the cattle, which at present are rather too light. The Department’ 
officers castrated several thousand scrub bulls. Much interest 
has been taken in the pig and poultry improvement scheme, whi 
entails courses at Pong-Tamale for literate Africans from the fores 
and coastal areas, who start farms after their course of instructio} 
with improved animals from Pong-Tamale. So far, most d 
the learners have done well, especially as regards pigs, after leaving 


Pong-Tamale Live-stock Farm. 


This is the central Government live-stock farm, which control 
and directs the policy of stock improvement and carries oul 
experiments therein. Native Administration farm overseers att 
trained here and courses for literate Africans in pig and poultry 
culture are also given, as a result of which the latter pupils stat 
such farms of their own in Ashanti and the Colony. Considerable 
success has followed the introduction of bulls from the Fouta Djalon 
Hills in French Guinea, where the best type of the unhumped West 
African Shorthorn cattle is produced. These Malinke or Fouts 
cattle are much better than the ordinary West African Shorthom 
and cross-breeding with them produces an improved animal whic 
retains its powers of resistance to the local protozoal and other 
diseases. Zebu bulls are also used for the improvement of the 
strain. 

More attention has been paid this year to the improvemen 
of the West African Shorthorn within the breed and a scheme has 
been instituted whereby in two years time one hundred improved 
pure West African Shorthorn bulls will be available for distribution 
annually. 








D cag 
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Eighty-five improved cattle, 21 rams, 87 grade pigs and 
497 pure-bred poultry were issued or sold from the farm for 
breeding purposes in 1934-35. 


Excellent silage was produced in stone towers. The arable 
area, some 300 acres, is cultivated by horse and bullock ploughs. 
The main root crop for the stock is cassava and acha grass is 
extensively grown for hay. 


The number of live-stock imported through the frontier 
quarantine stations during the last four years was :— 


1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 


Cattle ... az ... 89,001 48,621 51,778 47,932 
Sheep and goats .. 81,771 55,054 47,589 44,887 
Horses ... Se .. 1,098 747 608 708 


The revenue collected from import fees during the year was 
~ £17,616 1s. 3d. which is some £2,000 in excess of the total cost of 
* the department of Animal Health. 


The live-stock industry is in a particularly healthy and 
prosperous condition. There is ample room for expansion, with 
“an assured market and no fear of over-production at any rate for 
© many years. 


Forestry. 


a The vegetation of the Gold Coast is of two main types, the 

“savannah forest” and the ‘closed forest”. The latter 
occupies the greater part of the Colony, southern Ashanti and a 
small portion of Togoland under British Mandate. The rest of the 
country is within the savannah forest zone. 


The area of the closed forest zone, ie. the portion of the 
country subjected to the influence of this vegetational type, is 
approximately 25,500 square miles. It once covered a considerably 
greater area, but deforestation, followed by the establishment of 
grass and the accompanying annual fires, has caused a shrinkage 
in the north, east and south. This deforestation is the direct 
outcome of the universal practice of shifting cultivation. It occurs 
* throughout the zone with the result that, in addition to this 

shrinkage, the forest is honeycombed with clearings which sometimes 
Serve as local spots for the establishment of savannah conditions. 
The rate of deforestation is estimated at some 300 square miles 
per year, and the problem of replacing shifting cultivation with 
some less diffuse and wasteful system ef agriculture has become 
one of vital importance to the country. 
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year and lost considerable numbers from rinderpest in the interim. 


there is no question of overstocking in the Gold Coast nor lack of 
markets. A large part of the country is unsuitable for cattl 
breeding and the Colony will be able to absorb all the availabe 
slaughter bullocks which can be produced. At present, there isa 
serious shortage of fresh meat in the populous parts of the Colony 
and Ashanti. The cattle of the country are all the unhumpd 
West African Shorthorn breed, which has aroused considerable 
interest elsewhere on account of its resistance to trypanosomiasis 
and a number were exported to Nigeria as an experiment. 


Several more Native Administration farms were started in 
1934-35 by chiefs in the Northern Territories. The object of the 
scheme is to provide communal bulls for village and section herds 
on account of the paucity of good privately-owned entires. The 
various Native Administrations are taking keen interest in this 
plan and realise that it will lead to the general improvement ol 
the cattle, which at present are rather too light. The Department's 
officers castrated several thousand scrub bulls. Much interest 
has been taken in the pig and poultry improvement scheme, which 
entails courses at Pong-Tamale for literate Africans from the forest 
and coastal areas, who start farms after their course of instruction 
with improved animals from Pong-Tamale. So far, most of 
the learners have done well, especially as regards pigs, after leaving. 


Pong-Tamale Live-stock Farm. 


This is the central Government live-stock farm, which controls 
and directs the policy of stock improvement and carries out 
experiments therein. Native Administration farm overseers att 
trained here and courses for literate Africans in pig and poultry 
culture are also given, as a result of which the latter pupils start 
such farms of their own in Ashanti and the Colony. Considerable 
success has followed the introduction of bulls from the Fouta Djalon 
Hills in French Guinea, where the best type of the unhumped West 
African Shorthorn cattle is produced. These Malinke or Fouta 
cattle are much better than the ordinary West African Shorthom 
and cross-breeding with them produces an improved animal which 
retains its powers of resistance to the local protozoal and other 
diseases. Zebu bulls are also used for the improvement of the 
strain. 

More attention has been paid this year to the improvement 
of the West African Shorthorn within the breed and a scheme has 
been instituted whereby in two years time one hundred improved 
pure West African Shorthorn bulls will be available for distribution 
annually. 
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inte: Eighty-five improved cattle, 21 rams, 87 grade pigs and 
Fe 497 pure-bred poultry were issued or sold from the farm for 
‘tit. breeding purposes in 1934-35. 


“thee Excellent silage was produced in stone towers. The arable 
‘a area, some 300 acres, is cultivated by horse and bullock ploughs. 
ai The main root crop for the stock is cassava and acha grass is 
wu: extensively grown for hay. 


hed The number of live-stock imported through the frontier 
a: quarantine stations during the last four years was. :— 


1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 


Cattle ... Ae ... 39,001 48,621 51,778 47,932 
Sheep and goats «. 31771 55,054 47,589 44,887 
Horses ... aie wx 1,098 TAT 608 708 


a The revenue collected from import fees during the year was 
“ £17,616 1s. 3d. which is some £2,000 in excess of the total cost of 
~ the department of Animal Health. 


prosperous condition. There is ample room for expansion, with 
an assured market and no fear of over-production at any rate for 
many years. 





Forestry. 


The vegetation of the Gold Coast is of two main types, the 
“savannah forest” and the ‘closed forest”. The latter 
occupies the greater part of the Colony, southern Ashanti anda 
small portion of Togoland under British Mandate. The rest of the 
country is within the savannah forest zone. 


The area of the closed forest zone, ie. the portion of the 
country subjected to the influence of this vegetational type, is 
approximately 25,500 square miles. It once covered a considerably 
greater area, but deforestation, followed by the establishment of 
grass and the accompanying annual fires, has caused a shrinkage 
‘in the north, east and south. This deforestation is the direct 
!' outcome of the universal practice of shifting cultivation. It occurs 
* throughout the zone with the result that, in addition to this 

shrinkage, the forest is honeycombed with clearings which sometimes 
Serve as local spots for the establishment of savannah conditions. 
» The rate of deforestation is estimated at some 300 square miles 
« per year, and the problem of replacing shifting cultivation with 
i: some less diffuse and wasteful system ef agriculture has become 
one of vital importance to the country. 
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The protection of the remaining forests situated in key positins 
in the closed forest zone has been a predominating feature of th: 
forest policy of the Government. This policy aims at tk 
conservation of a sufficient area of forest suitably situated for th 
purposes of ensuring water supplies, of maintaining climati 
conditions favourable to the growth of our principal agricultua 
crops, of controlling erosion, of utilising forest products to the bet 
advantage of the people and of preserving a sufficient supply of 
these products for the future use of the inhabitants. 


RSer eee ee 


In order to carry out this policy, some 6,500 square miles 0 
forest in this zone should ultimately be protected from furthe 
destruction. This will still leave open to agriculture half as muh 
land again as is estimated to be now occupied by that industry. 
If a system of permanent cultivation can be evolved the ar 
required for agriculture will be greatly in excess of the needs o 
the people for generations to come. The proportion protecte 
to date in the form of forest reserves is some 72 per cent of the 
required total. 








The native authorities are, whenever possible, given the 
opportunity of constituting and administering these reserves by 
means of bye-laws, the Forestry department acting in an advisory 
capacity. Should, however, the native authorities refuse to 
constitute, or having done so fail to administer the reserve 
satisfactorily, then resort is made to the Forests Ordinance and 
the Government, through the Forestry department, assumes 
management. The ownership of the land is undisturbed. In 
other words the Government assumes trusteeship when the chiels 
fail in this duty. Occasions have arisen where it has been necessary 
to transfer bye-law reserves to the control of the Forests Ordinance. 





The needs of the savannah forest zone are now receiving 
consideration. These are chiefly existing or threatened shortages 
of fuelwood and grazing land. Where they can be provided 
together a system of reserves created solely for these purposes 
advocated. Where fuelwood alone is urgently required, as 1 
some of the towns along the coastline, the more expensive, but 
shorter-term plantation method is adopted. 


The utilisation of the timber assets of the country is receiving 
attention. On the one hand there is an internal domestic demand 
for some 120 million cubic feet of fuelwood: and two million cubic 
feet of lumber annually ; to this is added a local industrial demand 
of some 20 million cubic feet and such timber as can be extracted 
and exported at a profit. On the other hand there is a permanent 
source of supply in the completed system of forest reserves, 
augmented by such trees as are spared in the course of farming 
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tedng 
tig ie operations. The supply can still more than satisfy the internal 
;~ demand and leave an appreciable exportable surplus of three 
million cubic feet annually. But this position cannot be main- 
tained without some readjustment of ideas. The present system 
).of unhampered exploitation, which, in some cases, ends in 
denudation must, in time, preclude the attainment of this ideal. 
g:, uch readjustment is required in order to carry out the forest 
“ policy and it is necessary, not only to create the forest reserves, but 
also to protect the immature trees of valuable timber-producing 
species growing in other portions of the country, to encourage the 
production of better quality timber and to attempt to eliminate 
: unnecessary waste in exploitation. As both the land and the 
produce of the land are vested in the people, propaganda, education 
and persuasion are the only means acceptable. It is hoped that 
: these means will produce the required results. 
toe The Concessions Ordinance provides the authority required 
*: to control the exploitation of the forests on certain areas. This 
authority is exercised in such a manner that the forest, after 
. the extraction of the necessary timber and firewood, shall be 
ne given every chance of complete recovery to its former state. 
Re-afforestation is also one of the conditions imposed as occasion 
. demands. ; 
. The timber export industry made a notable recovery during 
. the year. Exports were nearly three times the volume shipped 
; during the previous year and greater than during any year since 
1930. Figures for the last five years are appended. The United 
» Kingdom maintains its position as the most important market for 
: Gold Coast woods, though the United States of America, once 
- our greatest customer, is taking increasing quantities and may 
ultimately recover her lost position. No shipments were made 
to other European countries during the year. The export of woods 
other than mahogany show a slight decrease. Quality as always, 
except during boom years, remains the controlling factor on the 
overseas market. The smaller contractor, unfortunately, with 
the optimism peculiar to his class, insists on interpreting every 
demand as the outcome of another boom and invariably seems to 
fall back into producing quantity rather than quality. This action 
inevitably depresses prices and the producer, in the end, is always 
the loser. This tendency again made its appearance towards the 
end of the year. 
Encouragement and advice continue to be given to cutters 
with a view to stabilising their financial position and to maintaining 
a minimum standard of product. The association of cutters formed 
in the Eastern Province of the Colony shipped one consignment 
during the year with gratifying results and is preparing a second 
parcel of mahogany logs for shipment. 
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The extended use of woods other than mahogany is maki 
halting progress. There are 200 or more timber-producing specie 
in the Gold Coast, and it is difficult to imagine a use to which ow 
or other of these species is not adapted. The consumer, howeve, 
is a person with conservative ideas and prefers to handle specs 
of proved value only. Such proof requires time. Proges, 
however, is being made and projects are in hand whereby grads 
lumber is shipped for specific purposes, an advance on the tine 
honoured habit of shipping a new wood of doubtful quality in the 
hope that someone, somewhere, will find a use for it. 


Minor forest products have always figured largely in the daily 
lives of the people, and greater or lesser trades exist in then 
in the markets of the Gold Coast. Industries using sut 
products continue to come into greater prominence and ther 
has arisen a need for putting commercial users into touch vith 
producers. This need indicated further possibilities in thi 
direction and steps were taken with the object of establishing a 
unofficial African industries bureau whereby such industries, ani 
the products required for their creation, may become more widely 
known. The bureau is intended to be complementary, rather 
than supplementary, to the activities of Government departments. 
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Minerals. 


Gold.—During the year under review the gold won amounted 
to 337,065 fine ounces, having a value at par of £1,431,852, 3 
compared with 308,960 fine ounces and £1,312,471 in the previos 
year, shewing an increase of 28,105 fine ounces and £119, 
respectively. 


The improvement is due to the increased tonnage mined ai 
treated by the larger producing mines, and to the entry into th 
list of producers of the Gold Coast Banket Areas at the old Fant 
Mine, south of Abosso, with 3,930 fine ounces, and of the Nangoii 
Mine, near Navrongo in the Northern Territories with 1,736 fie 
ounces, 


A number of new mines have entered the development stage 
and at the end of the year under review there were eight producig 
and 15 developing mines in operation, whilst 38 minig 
companies were engaged in prospecting operations at varios 
localities in the Gold Coast, Ashanti and the Northern Territories 


An interesting new feature has been the decision of the Mar 
Gold Mining Areas to mine their oxidised ore zone at Bogosu by 
open-cast methods. 


Three companies have been engaged in work preparatory to 
alluvial operations, but as yet have not reached the producing 
stage. 


Manganese.—The only company producing manganese or 
during the year was, as heretofore, the African Manganese Company 
Limited, whose mine is situated at Nsuta, Wasaw District, Westem 
Province. 


The ore exported amounted to 336,337 wet tons having a value 
of £503,508, f.o.b. Takoradi, as compared with 298,002 tons and 
£399,043 respectively for the previous year. 


These figures, which show an increase of 38,335 tons and 
£104,465, in value, indicate that there has been a steady demand 
for manganese and that the company have been able to obtait 
higher prices for their ore. 


Diamonds.—There were exported during the year 2,172,563 
carats valued at £645,166 as compared with 1,142,268 carats 
valued at £615,943 in the previous year, showing an increase of 
1,030,295 in the number of carats and £29,223, in value. 


In April, 1934, a new company, Ayena Ltd., entered the list 
of producing companies, which at the end of the year under review 
numbered five, all operating in the basin of the Birim River, ® 
the Central and Eastern Provinces, Gold Coast Colony. 
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Labour.—The average daily number of persons employed 
on all mining and prospecting operations during the year amounted 
to 623 Europeans and 27,158 Africans, as compared with 365 
Europeans and 16,453 Africans in the previous year, showing an 
increase of 258 Europeans and 10,082 Africans on the daily average. 


The increase was due almost entirely to the gold mining 
industry, in all operations of which a daily average of 541 Europeans 
and 21,117 Africans were employed, an increase of 82 per cent 
and 75 per cent respectively over the previous year. 


It is estimated that the mining companies (gold, diamond 
and manganese) paid out an amount of approximately £725,000 
in wages to their African employees during the year. 


Concessions.—Certificates of Validity for mining concessions, 
gazetted during the year amounted to eight in the Colony and eleven 
in Ashanti. 


Mining licences granted numbered six in the Colony and one 
in Ashanti. 


Prospecting licences granted amounted to 194 in the Colony 
and 87 in Ashanti, as compared with 114 and 34 respectively in the 
previous year. 

Legislation—The Mining Health Areas Amendment 
Regulations 1934, and several amendments to the Mining 
Regulations were brought into force during the year. 


General—The continuance of the gold premium and the 
high price to which the metal had risen further stimulated the 
gold mining industry. It is of interest to note that the number 
of localities in which prospecting operations were conducted more 
than trebled itself during the year. 


Whilst the price of diamonds exported from the Gold Coast 
depreciated slightly the demand for the commercial grade of stones 
remained steady. 

A favourable feature has been the steady demand for manganese 
ore; and that the African Manganese Company have taken full 
advantage of this is reflected in the increased tonnage exported 
for the year. 
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Minerals. 


Gold.—During the year under review the gold won amounted 
to 337,065 fine ounces, having a value at par of £1,431,852, a 
compared with 308,960 fine ounces and £1,312,471 in the previous 
year, shewing an increase of 28,105 fine ounces and £119,381, 
respectively. 


The improvement is due to the increased tonnage mined and 
treated by the larger producing mines, and to the entry into the 
list of producers of the Gold Coast Banket Areas at the old Fanti 
Mine, south of Abosso, with 3,930 fine ounces, and of the Nangoi 
Mine, near Navrongo in the Northern Territories with 1,736 fine 
ounces. 


A number of new mines have entered the development stage 
and at the end of the year under review there were eight producing 
and 15 developing mines in operation, whilst 38 mining 
companies were engaged in prospecting operations at various 
localities in the Gold Coast, Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 


An interesting new feature has been the decision of the Marlu 
Gold Mining Areas to mine their oxidised ore zone at Bogosu by 
open-cast methods. 


Three companies have been engaged in work preparatory to 
alluvial operations, but as yet have not reached the producing 
stage. 


Manganese.—The only company producing manganese ott 
during the year was, as heretofore, the African Manganese Company 
Limited, whose mine is situated at Nsuta, Wasaw District, Westem 
Province. 


The ore exported amounted to 336,337 wet tons having a value 
of £503,508, f.o.b. Takoradi, as compared with 298,002 tons and 
£399,043 respectively for the previous year. 


These figures, which show an increase of 38,335 tons and 
£104,465, in value, indicate that there has been a steady demand 
for manganese and that the company have been able to obtain 
higher prices for their ore. 


Diamonds.—There were exported during the year 2,172,563 
carats valued at £645,166 as compared with 1,142,268 carats 
valued at £615,943 in the previous year, showing an increase of 
1,030,295 in the number of carats and £29,223, in value. 


In April, 1934, a new company, Ayena Ltd., entered the list 
of producing companies, which at the end of the year under review 
numbered five, all operating in the basin of the Birim River, 0 
the Central and Eastern Provinces, Gold Coast Colony. 
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Labour—The average daily number of persons employed 
on all mining and prospecting operations during the year amounted 
to 623 Europeans and 27,158 Africans, as compared with 365 
Europeans and 16,453 Africans in the previous year, showing an 
increase of 258 Europeans and 10,082 Africans on the daily average. 


The increase was due almost entirely to the gold mining 
industry, in all operations of which a daily average of 541 Europeans 
and 21,117 Africans were employed, an increase of 82 per cent 
and 75 per cent respectively over the previous year. 


It is estimated that the mining companies (gold, diamond 
and manganese) paid out an amount of approximately £725,000 
in wages to their African employees during the year. 


Concessions.—Certificates of Validity for mining concessions 
gazetted during the year amounted to eight in the Colony and eleven 
in Ashanti. 


Mining licences granted numbered six in the Colony and one 
in Ashanti. 


Prospecting licences granted amounted to 194 in the Colony 
and 87 in Ashanti, as compared with 114 and 34 respectively in the 
previous year. 


Legislation—The Mining Health Areas Amendment 
Regulations 1934, and several amendments to the Mining 
Regulations were brought into force during the year. 


General—The continuance of the gold premium and the 
high price to which the metal had risen further stimulated the 
gold mining industry. It is of interest to note that the number 
of localities in which prospecting operations were conducted more 
than trebled itself during the year. 


Whilst the price of diamonds exported from the Gold Coast 
depreciated slightly the demand for the commercial grade of stones 
remained steady. 


A favourable feature has been the steady demand for manganese 
ore; and that the African Manganese Company have taken full 
advantage of this is reflected in the increased tonnage exported 
for the year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 


Imports. 


The value of all imports for the year was £4,848,800, being 
£694,554, or 12°5 per cent, less than the value of the imports for 
1933. 


The following table shows the value of imports for the 
quinquennium 1930-1934 arranged on a tariff basis :— 








Head of Imports. 1930. 1931. | 1982. 1933. | 1934. 





1—CoMMERCIAL. £ £ £ ; £ £ 
Advalovem ... «+ | 2,991,425 | 1,595,527 | 2,597,809 | 1,468,502 931,371 
Specific—other than 
wines, spirits, malt 
liquors, cider and 
Perry ee tee 
Specific—wines, spirits, 
malt liquors, cider 
and perry ... ae 
Free goods (excluding 
specie and currency 


1,569,593 986,396 | 1,357,058 | 2,438,967 | 1,984,647 


591,118 183,687 186,256 132,076 116,784 





notes) oe -++ | 2,617,614 | 1,308,393 930,679 872,015 | 1,120,608 
Specie and currency 
notes ose ase 441,818 358,094 253,810 446,870 458,331 


2—-GOVERNMENT 
SroreEs. 


Government stores 
{excluding _— specie 
and currency notes) 741,495 370,492 279,607 184,798 237,059 

Specie and currenc’ 




















notes Weis. yet 107 1,285 — 126 - 
pa eS a ee 
Total... | 8,953,770 | 4,808,874 | 5,605,219 | 5,548,354 4,848,800 





Owing to forestalling in the case of Japanese cotton piece 
goods and to imports of bleached, dyed, grey, and printed cotton 
piece goods from Soviet Russia the cotton trade of the United 
Kingdom did not benefit in 1934 as much as was expected by the 
introduction in May of quotas for cotton piece goods manufactured 
in Japan. In this connection the following statement, which shews 
the percentage of the total quantity of cotton piece goods supplied 
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by the United Kingdom during the past three years, may be of 
interest :-— 


Cotton Piece Goods. 1932. 1933 1934. 
Bleached ... on Bi 93 64 40 
Dyed ., we 87 70 
Coloured ... ase ahs 95 67 57 
Grey sive ane aay 95 55 37 
Printed... Sis ge 85 78 80 
Velveteen... a ee 82 64 66 


For the first time in its history the ‘“‘ open door ”’ tariff policy 
of the Gold Coast was departed from in 1934, but the only country 
affected by that departure was Japan. 


The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance (No. 22 of 
1934) was placed on the Statute book on the 12th June, 1934, but 
the quotas introduced in respect of cotton piece goods, cotton 
towels, velveteen, and artificial silk piece goods manufactured in 
Japan took effect from the 16th May, 1934. 


Particulars of the principal makes of motor cars and lorries 
imported into the Gold Coast in 1934 are given hereunder. 





Motor Cars. Motor Lorries. 





Make. New. | Second ; Total. Make. | New. | Second 








Chevrolet one 38 7 45 | Chevrolet ... 283 
Vauxhall see 30 16 46 | Bedford... 91 
Ford... on 29 19 48 | Ford aes 42 
Mortis ... Be 11 35 46 | International 20 
Austin ... oe 10 30 40 | Dodge we | 20 
Hillman ae 5 10 15 | Chrysler...) 12 


Other kinds... 14 61 75 | Other kinds 16 























Buick ... se 4 es | 11 | Studebaker 10 —- | 


Total ... 141 185 326 Total ... 494 








Of the new motor cars 62 were manufactured in the United 
States of America, 68 in the United Kingdom, and 10 in Canada 


Of the new motor lorries 349 came from the United States of 
America, 108 from the United Kingdom, and 37 from Canada. 


Of 52 motor cycles imported 48 came from the United Kingdom, 
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One thousand three hundred and sixty seven bicycles were 
imported, of which the United Kingdom supplied 1,145 and Japan 
205. (In 1933 Japan supplied only 13.) The average landed 
cost of the British bicycle was £4 1s. 10d., that from Japan being 
£2 3s. 9d. 


Exports. 


The total value of the exports for the year ended 31st December, 
1934, was £8,117,456, being £68,922, or 1 per cent, more than the 
value of the exports for 1933. 


The following table shows the value of the exports (including 
re-exports) for the past five years :— 





Classes. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 





Products of the Colony 
(excluding minerals 
and precious stones) | 7,367,996 | 5,669,832 | 5,664,648 | 5,076,234 | 4,178,025 

Minerals and precious 


stones ase «++ | 2,538,837 | 1,900,519 | 2,353,805 | 2,717,823 | 3,660,529 
Manufactures of the 
Colony one ose 3,855 3,322 3,250 5,806 10,969 





Total domestic exports | 9,910,688 | 7,573,673 | 8,021,703 | 7,799,863 | 7,849,523 





Re-exports (excluding 
specie and currency 








notes) ane oe 154,232 117,598 82,297 80,386 96,836 
Specie and currency 

notes a «» | 1,222,468 | 1,609,349 244,879 168,235 171,097 

Total re-exports ... | 1,376,700 | 1,726,947 327,176 248,621 267,933 

Grand Total +++ {11,287,388 | 9,300,620 | 8,348,879 | 8,048,484 | 8,117,456 

















Ce ee a 

The following table gives particulars of the principal domestic 
products exported by sea and overland during the years 1933 and 
1934. 
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Customs AND EXxcISE REVENUE. 


The following table shows in comparative form the gross 
Customs and Excise revenue under the various heads for the years 


1933 and 1934 :— 


























Head of Revenue. 1933. 1934, Increase. | Decrease. 

_ + 

CUSTOMS. 
Import Dutiss. £ £ £ £ 
| 

Ad valorem .. 226,066 | 151,544] — 14,522 
Specific—other than’ wines, ‘spirits, 

malt liquors, cider and perry ... | 1,019,565 | 919,978 — 99,587 
Specific—wines, spirits, malt 

liquors, cider and perry «+ | 221,677 | 198,248 —- 28,429 

Export Durizs. 

Cocoa Sy 275,469 268,649 — 6,820 

Mahogany, cedar and baku™ 28 875 2,546 1,671 

Diamonds ... was 24,686 | 39,913 15,227 = 

Kola nuts ... tae one os 8,561 | 6,683 — 1,878 

Gold aa ae Ke wee 71,734 | 146,350 74,616 - 

MISCELLANEOUS. | 
King’s and Colonial Warehouse 
Rents... 1,990 2,079 89 - 

Firearms, etc., Warehouse Rents 348 | 264 - 84 

Other Miscellaneous By 4,493 | 4,400 _ 93 
Total Customs ee) 1,855,464 | 1,735,654 91,603 211,413 

Excisz Dutizs. 
On beer see wee ase 6,903 21,231 | 14,328 = 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Licences, Brewers’ 20 20 _ a 
Total Customs and Excise 1,862,387] 1,756,905] 105,931; 211,418 
HARBOUR AND LiGut DuEs :—| 

Accra Harbour Dues vs 23,172 21,377 _ 1,795 

Light Dues ie oe wok 5,993 6,666 673 _ 
Total gross receipts ... 1,891,552 | 1,784,948 | °106,604 213,208 

Duties drawn back, over-entered, 

and abated . ane 23,698 27,389 3,691 = 
Total net receipts 1,867,854 | 1,757,559 102,913 213,208 
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GENERAL COURSE OF PRICES. 


The following table shows the movements of the average 
annual landed cost per statistical unit of certain imported articles 


during the last four years, the similar cost for the year 1930 being 
taken as 100 :— 
































: Year. 
i 
Articles. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Biscuits, bread and cakes :— \ 
Pilot or ships’ a dee 93 102 90 80 
Other kinds ... os ise ll | 112 95 86 
Cement wee oe eee 89, 91 83 13 
Cotton manufactures :— | 
Bleached Me a ses 78 71 63 57 
Dyed ... ie aes eas 14 69 68 65 
Coloured we ae aes 7 | 65 62 60 
Grey a ne wee so. | 76 vel 13 
Printed 79 15 69 62 
Sewing ss 82 67 56 
Yarn : 83 87 76 79 
Fish of all kinds : — 
Canned or preserved in jars | 
or bottles... 99 104 94 97 
Dried, salted, smoked or j 
pickled not in tins, jars, or l 
bottles, eee 94 | 86 67 65 
wes ats ots 16 17 69 53 
Flour (wheaten) oes as ae 7% | 86 76 14 
Matches. kas oes 100 =| odd lll lll 
Meats :-— \ 
Beef and pork, pickled or 
salted oa 88 85 82 76 
Canned or bottled 1. on 88 | 76 59 53 
Corrugated iron sheets... oe 82 17 84 82 
Milk aes nis Se Ba 89 74 76 71 
Kerosene ws ase aay 86 109 lll 70 
Petrol 103 116 105 69 
Salt, other kinds ... 100 108 108 100 
Soap, other kinds .., oes 89 90 719 72 
Sugar (refined) ... oi Ne 82 84 80 710 
Tobacco :-— 
Unmanufactured is Ree 96 108 87 15 
Cigars... vf} 114 123 136 144 
Cigarettes wed 102 104 103 96 
Wood and timber :—! 
Lumber, sawn, or hewn, 
undressed ... ane. oe 95 106 124 110 
Lumber, sawn, or hewn, 
wholly or partly dressed ... 122 99 135 96 
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The extended use of woods other than mahogany is making 
halting progress. There are 200 or more timber-producing species 
in the Gold Coast, and it is difficult to imagine a use to which one 
or other of these species is not adapted. The consumer, however, 
is a person with conservative ideas and prefers to handle species 
of proved value only. Such proof requires time. Progress, 
however, is being made and projects are in hand whereby graded 
lumber is shipped for specific purposes, an advance on the time. 
honoured habit of shipping a new wood of doubtful quality in the 
hope that someone, somewhere, will find a use for it. 


Minor forest products have always figured largely in the daily 
lives of the people, and greater or lesser trades exist in them 
in the markets of the Gold Coast. Industries using suck 
products continue to come into greater prominence and there 
has arisen a need for putting commercial users into touch with 
producers. This need indicated further possibilities in this 
direction and steps were taken with the object of establishing an 
unofficial African industries bureau whereby such industries, and 
the products required for their creation, may become more widely 
known. The bureau is intended to be complementary, rather 
than supplementary, to the activities of Government departments. 








QUANZITINS AND VALUES. 
)- 
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Minerals. 


Gold.— During the year under review the gold won amountel 
to 337,065 fine ounces, having a value at par of £1,431,852, a 
compared with 308,960 fine ounces and £1,312,471 in the previow 
year, shewing an increase of 28,105 fine ounces and £119, 
respectively. 

The improvement is due to the increased tonnage mined ani 
treated by the larger producing mines, and to the entry into the 
list of producers of the Gold Coast Banket Areas at the old Fanti 
Mine, south of Abosso, with 3,930 fine ounces, and of the Nangodi 
Mine, near Navrongo in the Northern Territories with 1,736 fine 
ounces. 

A number of new mines have entered the development stage 
and at the end of the year under review there were eight producing 
and 15 developing mines in operation, whilst 38 mining 
companies were engaged in prospecting operations at various 
localities in the Gold Coast, Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 


An interesting new feature has been the decision of the Maru 
Gold Mining Areas to mine their oxidised ore zone at Bogosu by 
open-cast methods. 

Three companies have been engaged in work preparatory to 
alluvial operations, but as yet have not reached the producing 
stage. 

Manganese.—The only company producing manganese or 
during the year was, as heretofore, the African Manganese Company 
Limited, whose mine is situated at Nsuta, Wasaw District, Westem 
Province. 

The ore exported amounted to 336,337 wet tons having a value 
of £503,508, f.o.b. Takoradi, as compared with 298,002 tons and 
£399,043 respectively for the previous year. 


These figures, which show an increase of 38,335 tons and 
£104,465, in value, indicate that there has been a steady demand 
for manganese and that the company have been able to obtain 
higher prices for their ore. 


Diamonds.—There were exported during the year 2,172,563 
carats valued at £645,166 as compared with 1,142,268 carats 
valued at £615,943 in the previous year, showing an increase of 
1,030,295 in the number of carats and £29,223, in value. 


In April, 1934, a new company, Ayena Ltd., entered the list 
of producing companies, which at the end of the year under review 
numbered five, all operating in the basin of the Birim River, @ 
the Central and Eastern Provinces, Gold Coast Colony. 


us 
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Labour.—The average daily number of persons employed 
on all mining and prospecting operations during the year amounted 
to 628 Europeans and 27,158 Africans, as compared with 365 
Europeans and 16,453 Africans in the previous year, showing an 
increase of 258 Europeans and 10,082 Africans on the daily average. 


The increase was due almost entirely to the gold mining 
industry, in all operations of which a daily average of 541 Europeans 
and 21,117 Africans were employed, an increase of 82 per cent 
and 75 per cent respectively over the previous year. 


It is estimated that the mining companies (gold, diamond 
and manganese) paid out an amount of approximately £725,000 
in wages to their African employees during the year. 


Concessions.—Certificates of Validity for mining concessions, 
gazetted during the year amounted to eight in the Colony and eleven 
in Ashanti. 


Mining licences granted numbered six in the Colony and one 
in Ashanti. 


Prospecting licences granted amounted to 194 in the Colony 
and 87 in Ashanti, as compared with 114 and 34 respectively in the 
previous year. 

Legislation —The Mining Health Areas Amendment 
Regulations 1934, and several amendments to the Mining 
Regulations were brought into force during the year. 


General.—The continuance of the gold premium and the 
high price to which the metal had risen further stimulated the 
gold mining industry. It is of interest to note that the number 
of localities in which prospecting operations were conducted more 
than trebled itself during the year. 


Whilst the price of diamonds exported from the Gold Coast 
depreciated slightly the demand for the commercial grade of stones 
remained steady. 

A favourable feature has been the steady demand for manganese 
ore; and that the African Manganese Company have taken full 
advantage of this is reflected in the increased tonnage exported 
for the year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 


Imports. 


The value of all imports for the year was £4,848,800, being 
£694,554, or 12°5 per cent, less than the value of the imports for 


1933. 


The following table shows the value of imports for the 
quinquennium 1930-1934 arranged on a tariff basis :— 








5 





Head of Imports. 1930. 1931. + = 1932. 1933. | 1934. 
1—CoMMERCIAL. £ £ £ £ £ 
Advalorem ... +++ | 2,991,425 | 1,595,527 | 2,697,809 | 1,468,502 931,371 


Specific—other than 
wines, spirits, malt 
liquors, cider and 
perry . 1,569,593 986,396 | 1,357,058 | 2,438,967 | 1,984,647 

Specific—wines, spirits, 
malt liquors, cider 
and perry . 591,118 183,687 186,256 132,076 116,784 

Free goods (excluding 
specie and exirrency) 


notes) mee 2,617,614 | 1,308,393 930,679 872,015 | 1,120,608 
Specie and currency 
notes oes 441,818 358,094 253,810 446,870 458,331 


2—GOVERNMENT 
STORES. 


Government stores 
(excluding specie 
and currency notes) 741,495 370,492 279,607 184,798 237,059 

Specie and currency, 
notes ose “ 107 1,285 _ 126 _- 


Total... | 8,953,770 | 4,803,874 | 5,605,219 | 5,543,354 | 4,848,800 




















Owing to forestalling in the case of Japanese cotton piece 
goods and to imports of bleached, dyed, grey, and printed cotton 
piece goods from Soviet Russia the cotton trade of the United 
Kingdom did not benefit in 1934 as much as was expected by the 
introduction in May of quotas for cotton piece goods manufactured 
in Japan. In this connection the following statement, which shews 
the percentage of the total quantity of cotton piece goods supplied 
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by the United Kingdom during the past three years, may be of 
interest :— 


Cotton Piece Goods. 1932. 1933 1934. 
Bleached ... ae $e 93 64 40 
Dyed nk sae Os 92 87 70 
Coloured ... ne oe 95 67 57 
Grey ue i ea 95 55 37 
Printed... Pre is 85 78 80 
Velveteen... “A - 82 64 66 


For the first time in its history the ‘‘ open door ”’ tariff policy 
of the Gold Coast was departed from in 1934, but the only country 
affected by that departure was Japan. 


The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance (No. 22 of 
1934) was placed on the Statute book on the 12th June, 1934, but 
the quotas introduced in respect of cotton piece goods, cotton 
towels, velveteen, and artificial silk piece goods manufactured in 
Japan took effect from the 16th May, 1934. 


Particulars of the principal makes of motor cars and lorries 
imported into the Gold Coast in 1934 are given hereunder. 



































Motor Cars. Motor Lorries. 

aan feat eee 1 

Make. New. | Second | Total. Make. | New. | Second | Total. 

hand. hand. 

Chevrolet ses 38 7 45 | Chevrolet ... | 283 _ 283 
Vauxhall tea 30 16 46 | Bedford... 91 _ 91 
Ford... et 29 19 48 | Ford aoe 42 _ 42 
Morris ... wie 11 35 46 | International 20 _ 20 
Austin ... ann 10 30 40 | Dodge sag. 220: — |; 20 
Hillman as 5 _ 10 15 | Chrysler ...; 12 — ; 12 
Buick ... eee 4 7 11 | Studebaker 10 — | 10 
Other kinds... 14 61 75 | Otherkinds | 16 = | 18 

Total ... | 241 185 | 326 Total ...| 494] — | 494 














Of the new motor cars 62 were manufactured in the United 
States of America, 68 in the United Kingdom, and 10 in Canada 


Of the new motor lorries 349 came from the United States of 
America, 108 from the United Kingdom, and 37 from Canada. 


Of 52 motor cycles imported 48 came from the United Kingdom, 
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One thousand three hundred and sixty seven bicycles were 
imported, of which the United Kingdom supplied 1,145 and Japan 
205. (In 1933 Japan supplied only 13.) The average landed 
cost of the British bicycle was £4 1s. 10d., that from Japan being 
£2 3s. 9d, 


Exports. 
The total value of the exports for the year ended 31st December, 


1934, was £8,117,456, being £68,922, or 1 per cent, more than the 
value of the exports for 1933. 


The following table shows the value of the exports (including 
re-exports) for the past five years :— 





Classes. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 





Products of the Colony 
(excluding minerals 
and precious stones) | 7,367,996 | 5,669,832 | 5,664,648 | 5,076,234 | 4,178,025 

Minerals and precious 


stones ae «++ | 2,538,837 | 1,900,519 | 2,353,805 | 2,717,823 | 3,660,529 
Manufactures of the 
Colony on oe 3,855 3,322 3,250 5,806 10,969 





Total domestic exports | 9,910,688 | 7,573,673 | 8,021,703 | 7,799,863 | 7,849,523 





Re-exports (excluding 
specie and currency 








notes) one ase 154,232 117,598 82,297 80,386 96,836 
Specie and currency 

notes s+ | 1,222,468 | 1,609,349 244,879 168,235 171,097 

Total ve-exports ... | 1,376,700 | 1,726,947 327,176 248,621 267,933 

Grand Total «++ |11,287,388 | 9,300,620 | 8,348,879 | 8,048,484 | 8,117,456 

















————— 

The following table gives particulars of the principal domestic 
products exported by sea and overland during the years 1933 and 
1934. 
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Customs AND EXCISE REVENUE. 


The following table shows in comparative form the gross 
Customs and Excise revenue under the various heads for the years 


1933 and 1934 :— 


Head of Revenue. 


CUSTOMS. 
Import Dutigs. 


Ad valorem ... eas oo see 
Specific—other than wines, spirits, 
malt liquors, cider and perry ... 
Specific—wines, spirits, malt 
liquors, cider and perry an 


Export Dutiss. 


Mahogany, cedar and baku 
Diamonds ... ae oo 
Kola nuts ... eee aes 
Gold moe ave ae 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
King’s and Colonial Warehouse 
Rents... . 


Firearms, etc., Warehouse Rents 3 
Other Miscellaneous ous a 


Total Customs eee 


Excise DvtIgs. 


On beer... oe ase 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Licences, Brewers’ wee 
Total Customs and Excise 
Harsour AND Licut DvuEs :—| 


Accra Harbour Dues ae 
Light Dues oe aes 
Total gross receipts ... an 
Duties drawn back, over-entered, 
and abated 2 _ ao 


Total net receipts 



































1933. | 1934. Increase. | Decrease. 
| 
eo | 

£ £ £ £ 
226,066 151,544 _ 14,522, 
1,019,565 919,978 _ 99,587 
221,677 193,248 _ 28,429 
275,469 268,649 _ 6,820 

875 2,546 1,671 - 

24,686 39,913 15,227 - 
8,561 | 6,683 _ 1,878 

71,734 i 146,350 74,616 - 

| 

1,990 2,079 89 = 
348 | 264 - 84 
4,493 | 4,400 - 93 
1,855,464 | 1,735,654 91,603 211,413 

6,903 21,231 14,328 - 

20 20 | - = 
1,862,387| 1,756,905 105,931 211,413 
23,172 21,377 — 1,795 

5,993 6,666 673 - 
1,891,552 | 1,784,948 | 106,604 213,208 

23,698 27,389 3,691 — 
102,913 213,208 


1,867,854 | 1,757,559 











en  eenelll 
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GENERAL COURSE OF PRICES. 


The following table shows the movements of the average 
annual landed cost per statistical unit of certain imported articles 


during the last four years, the similar cost for the year 1930 being 
taken as 100 :— 
































Year. 
[ere eT 1 
Articles. | 
1931. | 1932, 1933. 1934. 
1 
Biscuits, bread and cakes :— 
Pilot or ships’ ae 93 102 90 80 
Other kinds ... ae oe 1 ! 112 95 86 
Cement... or see 89 91 83 73 
Cotton manufactures :— 
Bleached 718 1 63 57 
Dyed . 14 69 68 65 
Coloured 70 65 62 60 
Grey 80 7¢ | 71 73 
Printed 719 15 69 62 
Seving Ge 88 82 67 58 
arn os eee Be \ 7 7 79 
Fish of all kinds :-— ae a : 
Canned or preserved in dere : 
or bottles... 99 104 94 97 
Dried, salted, smoked or j 
pickled not in tins, Jare,.¢ or 
bottles oo... 94 | 86 67 65 
Rice a eee 76! 171 69 53 
Flour t (wheaten) sh aga = 18 | 86 78 4 
Maths 6.0, le 100 |) Oo ul ill 
Meats :— | 
Beef and pork, pekled or 
salted PO’ PC ss | 85 82 76 
Canned or bottled 0) 1) 88 76 59 53 
Corrugated iron sheets <1, |. sz | 77 84 82 
Milk Si othicle tno) Senh 89 74 16 71 
Rew ack” Sees oie ee 86 109 ll He 
tn soe oe es 6 105 
Salt, other kinds .., ane 100 108 108 100 
Soap, other kinds... 89 90 719 72 
Sugar (refined) wg 82 84 80 70 
Tobacco :— 
Unmanufactured te is 96 108 87 15 
ena on we rh | 114 123 136 a 
igaret fe a 103 
Wood and timber :—! 2 108 7 
Lumber, sawn, or hewn, 
undressed ... oes 95 106 124 110 
Lumber, sawn, or hewn, 
wholly or partly dressed . 122 99 135 96 
eS ee a ee 
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The index numbers shewn hereun 
average annual f.0.b. price per statistical 


the average for 1930 being taken as 100 :-— 


der are in respect of the 
unit of domestic exports, 


























| Year. 
Articles. 

1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Cocoa’. 6 ea a Regs he ag 81 48 
Diamonds ... ase ax; ue 65 | 83 84 4] 
Rubber ae 232 eae 56 32 37 48 
Manganese eee ice ats 80 124 69 72 
Copra sae a ne 66 66 59 39 
Kola nuts .., Se Hee Cosh 80 50 40 7 
Palm kernel fe eee ead 14 68 60 45 
Palm oil... oh lee ees 59 61 42 42 
Mahogany ... is ar 2e8 92 119 113 99 
a ee 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE. 


The table below shows the trend of the aggregate external 


sea-borne trade of the Colon 


respectively. For 1934 im 
“country of origin ” 
consignment ”’, 


y for the years 1933 and 1934 


ports were classified according to the 


and for 1933 according to the “ country of 


a ey 



































; Import trade Export trade Aggregate trade 
Countries. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. | 1933. | 1934. 
| “a 

United Kingdom =... | 55-82 | 57-10 | 45-61] 56-70"| 49°57 56-90 
British West Africa ... 2°68 2-87 +28 “87 1:23 1:39 

Other parts of the : 
British Empire 2°82] 4-63} 2-31 1-81 2-51 | 2:82 
Total British Empire | 61-32 | 64-60 | 48-10] 59-17 | 63 31 | 61 
United States of America} 12-84 | 11-59| 16°83 | 16-33 | 15-26 14-00 
Germany oe ees 8-52! 4:78) 19-48] 13-66] 15°16] 10-49 
Holland 5°04| 2°71 7°81 5°16 6°72 | 4°29 
Japan 3-29 | 3-93 | as 1:30! 1-16 
France ... 151] 1°46; 1:75] 1-90] 1°66] 1:74 
Belgium “94 -99 | +70 “19 “19 +86 
Italy “81 79 1-47 1:48 1-21 1:23 
Czecho-Slovaki: on “93 1°55 pee — “36 “55 
Soviet Russia ... ae eee 1°53 2s Es — “55 
Other foreign countries } 4°80 6°77; 3-86 2°51 4°23 4:02 
Total Foreign Countries | 38-68 | 35-40 51-90 | 40-83 | 40-09 | 38°89 
Grand Total 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 
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* Tn 1933 the greater portion of goods of Soviet Russia origin 

Nwas credited in local statistics as being consigned from Germany, 
nd, in a lesser degree, from Holland, which explains the decreased 

share of the import trade appropriated by these countries in 1934. 


_ The share of the export trade taken by the United Kingdom 
in 1934 increased by 11°28 per cent, and this increase is mainly 
“due to the fact that all the gold (excepting 34 ounces in the form 
~0f trinkets which went to France) and diamonds went to the United 
_Kingdom. 
1, The percentage share of the import and export trade taken 
* by the United Kingdom, the United States of America, Germany, 
re and France respectively during the last five years was 
follows :— 


ah 
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| 


Japan’s share of the import trade during the last four years 


as follows :— 
Per cent. 
1931 ree “ia Seis °67 
1932 oe eas we 1°83 
| 1933 aes ses ww. =3°29 : 
1934 its we 8°23 





Her trade with this Colony in 1934 was affected adversely by 
introduction of quotas and the importation of additional duties. 


As a result of the introduction of quotas the percentage share 
the import trade in cotton piece goods and artificial silk piece 
ds enjoyed by Japan dropped from 19 to 2 per cent, and from 
to 4 per cent, respectively, while the United Kingdom’s share 
{ these goods increased from 62 to 73 per cent, and from 8°6 to 63 
r cent, respectively, the periods under comparison being the 
t five months and the last seven months of 1934. 


Compared with 1933 Japan sent to the Colony in 1934 increased 
wantities of buckets, pails and basins, leather boots and shoes, 
lippers, cotton sheets, table cloths, fishing nets, earthenware, 
iycles, cutlery, canned fish, jewellery, medicines and drugs, and 
ationery. Her exports to the Colony of haberdashery and 

ery, cotton hosiery, apparel (other kinds), artificial silk 
(ther kinds), shoes made of rubber or canvas with rubber soles, 
tor tyres and tubes, umbrellas, and toys and games decreased, 
lowever, in 1934. 


The principal articles sent to the Colony in 1934 by (1) Soviet 
Russia were printed, bleached, dyed, and grey cotton piece goods, 
fanned fish and earthenware; (2) by Czecho-Slovakia artificial 
silk piece goods, sugar, beads, jewellery, enamelware, boots and 
shoes, hats, caps, and other headgear ; (3) by Jtaly hats, caps, and 
ther headgear, artificial silk piece goods, dyed and coloured 
cotton piece goods, and beads; and (4) by Belgium iron and steel 
manufactures, blue, cement, corrugated iron sheets, coloured glass, 
‘and agricultural implements. 













Ss 


The following table shows the principal countries with which 
the external sea-borne trade of the Colony was carried on during 
_ and 1934 together with the value of such import and export 

ade :— : 


bi 
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The above table does not include the value of specie and 
ncy notes. 

Tables A and B give fuller details of the distribution of trade 
P1934. : 

:| The value of the exports to the United States of America, 
: many, Holland, France, and Italy largely exceeded the value 
ifithe imports from these countries. 

The value of the exports to the United Kingdom includes the 
— flue of goods re-exported thereto, viz., £18,000. 


tk} The United Kingdom took in value 
27 per cent of the cocoa exported ; 
85 per cent of the timber exported ; 
81 per cent of the rubber exported ; 
32 per cent of the palm kernels exported ; 
50 per cent of the copra exported ; 
100 per cent of the diamonds exported ; and 
100 per cent of the gold bullion exported. 
Customs Tariff (summarised). 
The Customs Tariff of the Gold Coast is contained in three 
hedules as follows :— 
A table of import duties. 
A table of exemptions. 
A table of export duties. 
The following are the chief items appearing in the Table of 
Import Duties :— ¢ 
‘| fApparel :-— 
Cardigans, Jerseys and Pullovers 4d. each, or 20 per cent ad 
valorem, whichever is the 












higher. 
Shirts oe Lae neg ... 6d. each, or 20 per cent ad 
valorem, whichever is the 
: higher. 
| Singlets... Ms ee ... 2d. each, or 20 per cent ad 
| valorem, whichever is the 
higher. 
Socks and Stockings... ... 3d. per pair, or 20 per cent ad 
valorem, whichever is the 
higher. 


Bags and Sacks, measuring not less 
than 36 inches by 16 inches, 
ordinarily imported for the pack- 
ing and transport of West African 
produce... .. 2d. each, 


Beer and Ale, Stout and Porter ... 2s. per imperial gallon. 


50 


Cotton manufactures :— 
Piece goods (including scarves) 


! 
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oi 
(i) Bleached 2d. per square yard. 

(ii) Dyed Admitted as ld. ,, oy {ini 
(iii) Coloured such by the 1d, i ti or 
(iv) Grey Comptroller jd. , |)” th 
(v) Printed ya ae ti 
Fents one ose s+ 6d. per Ib. 2g 

Handkerchiefs, not in the piece, folk 


but excluding pocket hand. 
kerchiefs oe a a 


Towels ... 
Velveteen 
Yarn 
Spirits :— 
Brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and 
other potable spirits 


Obscured spirits ... 


Perfumed spirits ... 


1}d. per square yard, ies 
2d. ,, 





mW sat 

ol a Lid 
3d. per Ib. 

en 


me 
£1. 13s. 6d. per im is 
gallon of 50° per centum R 
pure alcohol by Tralk mn : 
Alcoholometer. lee 
£1 13s, 6d. per impert 
gallon, ts 


£1 15s. per imperial gallon. os 





Wine :— tothe 
‘ . ‘ titi 

Sparkling ... 12s. per imperial gallon. |! 
Still a 4s. or 9s. per imperial gallina 
according to strength. [itabk 
Tobacco :— nhs 
Unmanufactured ... 2s. 3d. per lb. tes 
Manufactured :— {ieches 
Cigars 10s. per Ib, = 
Cigarettes :— oan 
(i) Not exceeding 3 Ib. net “wha 
per thousand ...- - 2s, 6d. per 100, a, 
(ii) Exceeding 3 Ib. net per nds 
thousand eee 10s. per Ib, al 
Other manufactured tobacco - 

and snuff. a 6s. per Ib. 
Silk manufactures :— 
Noil Cloth .., 


13d. per square yard, 
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lol :— 


3 ' [lluminating 


8d. per imperial gallon at 80° 
Fahrenheit. 
3d. per imperial gallon. 


10d. per imperial gallon at 80° 
Fahrenheit. 


| Lubricating 
Motor spirit 























ilk (artificial) manufactures :— 

Piece goods (including scarves) ... 

Handkerchiefs, not in the piece, 
but excluding poe handker- 
chiefs ... 2$d. per square yard. 


lewsprint f. 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Additional utes on Articles of Japanese Origin. 

Article. Rate of Additional Duty. 
3s. per 400 Ib. (gross). 
£4 per ton. 
16s. per 100 Ib. 


24d. per square yard. 


Cement . 338 
Corrugated iron sheets 

Paints and Colours ae 
Paint oils, polishes and var- 


nishes 4s. per gallon. 


- Cardigans, jerseys and pallovers 1s. each, 
Shirts 1s. 3d. each. 
ic} Singlets .. 3d. each. 


All other “articies not Pparticalatly enumerated in the table of 
port duties or particularly exempted in the table of exemptions 
liable to an import duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The table of exemptions contains an over-riding list of articles 
hich are exempt from import duty. This list includes inter alia 
Government importations, machinery, printed literary matter, 

gers’ baggage, school apparatus, certain instruments and 
Is, ice-chests and refrigerators, uniforms, coin and currency 
les, medicines, roofing materials, patterns and samples, vehicles, 
provisions imported in ships’ refrigerators and mosquito nets, 


In the table of export duties appear the following items :— 







Cocoa... 
Diamonds 
sioeany, cedar and baku 


£1 3s. 4d. per ton. 

6} per cent ad valorem.: 

1d. per cubic foot. 

15 per centum of the gold 
premium, as defined by 
Regulations No. 6 of 1933 
under section thirteen (1) 
of Cap. 34. 
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All other articles, whether domestic products or 
are exempt from export duty. 


Excise Duty. 





Excise duty on beer is ... 1s. 6d. upon every 
worts of a specific 
of 1055° and so i 
portion for any di 
in gravity. 


4 
| 
| 
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All other articles, whether domestic products or re 
are exempt from export duty. 


Excise Duty. 


Excise duty on beer ces ... Is. 6d. upon every 
worts of a specific 
of 1055° and so 
portion for any di 
in gravity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
The rates of wages for manual labour vary between 6d. 
and 2s. a day for the unskilled labourer and from 2s. to 7s. 
Higher rates are paid in certain cases 


for artisans and tradesmen. 


to skilled craftsmen. 


Wages in the principal occupations are approximately as 


follows :— 


cece eee earn ar tntgn rn nd RRR Rn nen eeeneeaememe 


Average rates 


Average hours 





Occupations. of wages. worked. 
Government Departments. 
AGRICULTURE. 
labourers Is. 2d. a day 45 hours a week. 


Pusiic Works. 
labourers 
apprentices ... 
artisans 


Raltways. 
labourers, cleaners, 
etc. wee P65 
fitters, drivers, 
machinists, boiler- 
makers, etc. 


Commercial. 
AGRICULTURAL LaBouR. 
unskilled labour 


MINEs. 
unskilled labourers 
apprentices and 
skilled tradesmen 
Domestic SERVANTS. 
cooks 


washermen ... 
stewards 


a : 





6d. to Is. 4d. a day 
1s. to 2s. a day 
3s. to 5s. a day 


Is. to 2s. a day 


2s. to 7s. a day 


11d. a day 


1s. to 1s. 9d. a day 
Is. 9d. to 10s. a day 
£3 per month 


£1 5s. per month 
£2 10s. per month 


je hours a week. 


49 hours a week. 


48 hours a week. 


usual domestic 
hours. 
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The cost of living varies considerably in different parts of the 
country but tends to be higher in the coastal towns. . The only 
index of the cost of living is the standard of the living wage. The 
cost of a labourer’s food varies from approximately 3d.a day in the 
rural areas to 6d. a day in the large towns. 


The cost of living for Europeans varies from £25 to £45 
per month, and may be higher, according to the standard of living 
and the responsibilities of the individual concerned. 


During the year under review rates of wages in the principal 
occupations were generally unchanged, whilst the reduced prices 
of numerous classes of imports resulted in a decline in the cost of 
living which was fairly widespread. In the gold-mining areas, on 
the other hand, rapid developments caused an upward tendency 
in both wages and cost of living. 


cere 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EDUCATION. 


Education in the Gold Coast is voluntary and is mainly in the 
hands of Government and of various missionary bodies. 

Non-Government schools are officially recognised as of two 
kinds, assisted and non-assisted. An assisted school is one which 
has attained a certain standard of efficiency and which receives a 
Government grant : these grants are awarded on general efficiency 
and are calculated as a percentage of the expenditure on the salaries 
paid to teachers according to an approved minimum scale. 

As education in the Colony and Ashanti is governed by one 
ordinance and education in the Northern Territories by another, 
a section of this chapter is devoted to each. Achimota also forms 
the subject of a separate section. 

(a) The Colony and Ashanti. 

There are nineteen Government primary schools, fifteen in 
the Colony and four in Ashanti, with an enrolment of 3,969 boys 
and 1,346 girls and a total average attendance of 5,107. These 
schools are entirely supported from Government funds, and in 
each case the staff is wholly African. 

The total number of teachers in Government service at the 
close of the year was 261, of whom 234 were employed in the primary 
schools and 27 in the technical and middle boarding schools. 

The number of mission assisted schools in the Colony and 
Ashanti during 1934 was 361, and of the known non-assisted 
schools 259. 

The assisted schools were distributed as follows :-— 


Ahmadiyya Movement ise ie fen ak 
A.M.E. Zion mission ... ras oO ser ok 
Basel mission... ose eee oa | 
English Church mission Ae is we 19 
Ewe Presbyterian Church... he «. 81 
Methodist mission Nee as wee w. 67 
Presbyterian Church ... fea Sse «- 116 
Scottish mission aoe Per ie 2, 


Roman Catholic missions :— 
Vicariate Apostolic of the Gold Coast ... 26 
Vicariate Apostolic of the Lower Volta 32 
Seventh Day Adventist Pee es seen 
Undenominational ... af eee aa El 
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In the primary schools the subjects of instruction include 
speaking, reading and writing in the vernacular and English, 
arithmetic, singing, the duties and rights of a citizen, drawing, 
nature study, hygiene, handwork, and domestic science for girls. 
The form which the handwork takes depends on the locality. In 
the urban schools woodwork and simple metalwork are favoured, 
while in rural schools gardening, mat-weaving, basket-making, 
brush-making, net-making, etc., are taught. In girls’ schools 
increasing provision is made for the teaching of domestic science 
and child-welfare. The reluctance formerly shown in certain 
districts to sending girls to school is now dying out, and there is a 
growing demand for female education. Four new mission boarding 
schools for girls, each conducted by Europeans, have recently been 
opened. At present there are seventeen schools devoted entirely 
to the education of girls. In addition, girls attend the ordinary 
primary schools and, wherever possible, they receive special 
instruction in needlework and in other domestic subjects. 


Apart from Achimota College there are only two assisted 
secondary schools in the Colony, namely Mfantsipim of the Methodist 
mission and St. Nicholas’ Grammar School of the English Church 
mission. Both of these schools are at Cape Coast. They are partly 
boarding schools and partly day schools and they are always full. 
The curriculum is based mainly on the requirements of the 
Cambridge Junior and School Certificate examinations. 


For technical education, which is entirely in the hands of the 
Government, there is an increasing demand. The Accra technical 
school provides a four years’ course (practical and theoretical) in 
engineering and woodwork. This is the only school of its kind 
in the Colony, and the demand for admission is very great. There 
are three middle boarding schools which provide an elementary 
education with a pre-vocational bias. In December, 1934, there 
were 264 pupils in residence at these schools, of whom 129 were 
being: trained in woodwork, 60 in masonry and 75 in metalwork. 
The time devoted to literary subjects is two-thirds of the total 
time available for in:truction. Especially promising pupils are 
given the opportunity of completing their training at the 
Government technical school, Accra. The object of these schools 
is to provide a preliminary training for boys who desire to become 
skilled artisans, but, during this training, the development of 
character and of a sense of responsibility in the individual takes a 
prominent place. 

A number of selected African youths who have passed the 
seventh standard examination at the primary schools are trained 
by the Transport Department as fitters and fitter-drivers. The 
training consists of a three. years’ course of instruction in the 
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workshop in the repair of petrol and compression ignition engines 
and in general repairs to cars and lorries, followed by a course of 
instruction in driving. That the results of this training have been 
satisfactory is proved by the fact that certain of these drivers, who 
have been entrusted with vehicles and four-wheeled trailers carrying 
six tons of freight, have successfully completed journeys of 500 
miles or more without supervision by a European. 


For the training of male teachers there are four training colleges 
in which a full four years’ course is given. The number of teachers 
in training in these colleges at the end of 1934 was as follows :— 


Achimota College... ee ae v.85 
Akropong Training College ... 5 ve «(124 
St. Augustine’s Training College... = 54 
Wesley College od ee a 83 

Total ... w. 346 





At Achimota College teachers are trained for Government 
and for the undenominational schools, and also for the schools of 
those missions which do not possess their own training colleges. 


Akropong Training College, which is controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church of the Gold Coast, trains teachers for 
Presbyterian and Ewe Presbyterian schools. 


St. Augustine’s Training College at Amisano trains teachers 
for the Roman Catholic mission schools in the Colony and Ashanti. 





At Wesley College, Kumasi, teachers are trained for the 
ay Methodist mission schools. 


; For the training of women teachers the Roman Catholic mission 
(Vicariate Apostolic of the Gold Coast) has established a small 
training college at Cape Coast. 


Classes are held also at most of the mission girls’ schools and 
at Achimota for the training of women teachers. 


At all the colleges training is free, but each student before ’ 
being admitted signs a bond to teach for at least five years in a 
Government or assisted school. For the teachers trained at 
Achimota College Government has hitherto paid all fees, but a 
boarding fee of £15 per annum has been introduced. Government 
also pays grants towards the upkeep of the mission training 
institutions. All training colleges including that at Achimota are 
inspected by a board of officers of the Education Department. 
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Games, especially association football, continue to be popular. 
Hockey is played regularly at some of the schools, but cricket is 
not socommon, possibly on account of the expense of maintaining 
the necessary equipment; it is however, encouraged in all 
Government schools. Girls are becoming keener on games. 
Hockey, tennis, net ball and badminton are played. 


There is an inter-college athletic association which since 1926 
has organised annual contests between teams representing the 
training colleges for men and the secondary schools. Six teams 
entered for the contest held in 1934 and St. Nicliolas’ Grammar 
School, by securing the highest number of points, won the Aggrey 
Memorial Shield which, together with trophies for each event, is 
presented for annual competition. 


In addition to the activities of the Education Department 
and of the missions and undenominational bodies, a number of 
Government departments, the Gold Coast Regiment and the Gold 
Coast Railway maintain schools to meet their special needs. 


(b) The Northern Territories. 


The separate sub-department for the control of education in 
the protectorate was abolished in 1932, but a special Education 
Ordinance still applies to the area. 


There are Government primary boarding schools at Tamale, 
Wa, Gambaga and Salaga. Except at Tamale, where there are 
only boarders, these schools are also attended by day scholars. 
The number of pupils in attendance in 1934 was 430, of whom 29 
were girls. In 1932 the Government junior trade school and the 
kindergarten school at Tamale were amalgamated with the primary 
boarding school in that place. 


There are three mission primary schools in receipt of 
Government assistance. Two of these are controlled by the White 
Fathers’ mission and one by the Roman Catholic mission (Vicariate 
Apostolic of the Lower Volta). The total number of pupils in 
attendance at these schools in 1934 was 328, of whom 112 were 
girls. 

In the primary schools. particular attention is paid to craftwork 
which ordinarily includes raffia work, mat-making, rope-making 
and rough carpentry. Sheepskins are dressed and dyed by local 
processes for use in leatherwork of various kinds. Cotton grown 
on the school farms is spun and woven and made into garments 
of the kind worn locally. Agriculture is taught in all schools. With 
the approval of the sanitary authorities and of the householders 
themselves improvements are effected in the local housing conditions. 

Among the 112 girls attending mission primary schools are 
included 57 who form a special class for instruction in lace-making 
and other handwork. 
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There is a veterinary school at Pong-Tamale for African students 
of whom at present there are 14 in training. 

(c) Prince of Wales College and School, Achimota. 

This institution aims at the provision of a continuous course 
of kindergarten, primary, secondary and university education for 
both boys and girls. It includes a training department for students 
who will become teachers. 

The courses now available in the university section are as 
follows: University of London Arts, Science and Engineering 
(intermediate and degree). 

The enrolment in the various departments at the beginning 
of 1935 was as follows :— 





same: Kindergarten ... sen are es Ce 63 
unr ¢ Lower Primary re oe is .. §=—-66 
the Gi Upper Primary ae ins er ww. 128 
eed Secondary school... a Bee an St 
Training college (Boys) ae ae eo Se 

: Teacher-student (Girls) ee see we = «84 
cate: University oe oe ww 15 
atic Special course 3 
446 


Of the above 136 are girls. 

On the 1st April, 1931 the college was placed under the control 
d of a Council. By the Achimota College and School Ordinance, 1934 
ma the Council is constituted as follows :— 

! (a) Four members appointed annually by the Governor, 
such appointments being personal and by name; 
(4) Six African members of whom four are elected by the 
; Council and two by the Old Achimotans’ Association ; 
A (c) One member annually elected by the Council to represent 
j missionary education ; 
(d@) Three members of the staff, of whom one is an African, 
annually elected by members of the staff ; 
(e) The Principal ; and 
(f) The Director of Education. 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 

Both the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements are represented 
in the Gold Coast, and there are at present 64 Rovers, 3,480 Scouts 
and 1,386 Wolf Cubs, while there are twelve companies of Guides 
and five Brownie Packs. 








no eT 
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CHAPTER X. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Shipping and Harbours. 


A regular mail and passenger service to and from the United 
Kingdom is maintained by the vessels of the Elder Dempster Lines, 
Limited, which sail fortnightly from Liverpool and call at Takoradi 
and Accra. 


Regular passenger services between the Continent and Gold 
Coast ports are maintained by various foreign steamship lines, 
among which are the Holland-West Africa Line, the Woermann 
Line and the Chargeurs Réunis, 


Freight services from Liverpool, London, Hamburg, New 
York and certain Mediterranean ports are operated by vessels of 
the following lines: Elder Dempster Lines, Limited ; the United 
Africa Company, Limited ; Holland—West Africa; Woermann ; 
Chargeurs Réunis; Fabre Fraissinet ; America—West Africa, and 
Navigazione Libera Triestina. 

The length of the voyage from the United Kingdom is from 
thirteen to fourteen days by mail steamer and from twenty to 
twenty-five days by cargo ship. 

Takovadi Harbour. 


In the year 1934-35 the vessels using the port shewed an 
increased of 9 per cent as compared with the previous year and the 
total tonnage of cargo handled was 602,897. The number of 
passengers landed was 4,079 and those who embarked numbered 
2,594. 

The principal working results were as follows :— 

Total capital expenditure on the 31st March, 1935 £3,184,170 


Gross receipts ... wes Y 156,053 
Working expenditure ... ae a xe es 24,571 
Net receipts... ee ee ss ins ae 131,492 
Gross expenditure... sae ve es .+ 177,968 
Deficit ... aes us 21,915 
Percentage of working expenditure to gross Teceipts 15°74% 
Percentage of net receipts to capital expenditure...  4°13% 


The deepening of the harbour over certain areas to facilitate 
the movement of ships and lighters proceeding to and from the 
wharves continued throughout the year. At the end of March 
95 per cent of the approved programme had been finished and it is 
anticipated that the whole of the programme will be completed 
before September next. 
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Railway. 
Mileage operated. 


The main line of 3’ 6” gauge runs in a northerly direction from 
‘akoradi to Kumasi in Ashanti and thence in a south-easterly 
irection to Accra, a total distance of 366 miles. 


Particulars of the branch lines are as follows :— 


Branch. Mileage. 
Sekondi-Takoradi dances oe Ws 3 
Tarkwa—Prestea ... z soe wees 18 
Aboso-Cinnamon Bippo- oes oe 4 
Huni Valley-Kade os ais wes 99 
Accra-Weija in : a ax ~ 10 


The Weija branch has a 2’ 6” gauge. 








The total mileage open for traffic at the close of the financial 
tear 1934-35 was 500 miles. 


Finance. 
The principal working results were as follows :— 
Total capital expenditure on the 31st March, 1935 £9,241,698 








Gross earnings . sa - 810,740 
Working expenditure sae ra Bae Re «487,530 
Net earnings... ase ee se we «323,210 
Gross expenditure... oy es hes .. 958,889 
Deficit ... - ... 148,149 
Percentage of working ‘expenditure to gross “earnings 60°13% 
Percentage of net earnings to capital expenditure 3°50% 
Traffic. 


iui The number of passengers carried during the year was 1,822,093, 
ii! mM increase of 761,467 with a corresponding increase in revenue of 
£32,736 as compared with the previous year. 







"The total tonnage of goods traffic, exclusive of live-stock, 
Was 729,887, an increase of 66,707 tons with a decrease of £22,234 
in revenue as compared with the year 1933-34. 


The principal commodities carried were :— 





Commodity. Tons carried. Decrease: Tons. 
Bagsand sacks ... 0... 0. 2,512 430 
Cocoa vane 122,395 3,465 
Mining materials _. 1,492 318 
Oil for motive power (petrol) ee 9,027 393 
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Commodity. Tons carried. Increase : Tons, 
Beer and wines ... ag ae 2,178 925 
Building materials and we =: 17,155 Pv 
Coal, coke and patent fuel ee 4,328 1,415 
Corn, native : oe oe 2,116 1,152 
Cotton goods bed aot ae 3,060 uy) 
Explosives aes os eee 1,143 562 
Firewood ... aes das .. 118,519 6,484 
Fish, native ax ae wwe 3,127 195 
Imported food staples... We 9,828 1,170 
Hardware ... a ae, ee 3,515 1,545 
Manganese... nae eee «» 357,581 21,654 
Mining machinery nae a3 9,468 5,136 
Mineral, sand, etc. ts oe 1,859 1,319 
Motor vehicles... iss a 1,914 113 
Native produce ... tee se 11,228 3,512 
Paints and oils... ve oe 7,956 4,571 
Railway and tramway materials 1,167 720 
Salt Ses See wed oy 5,037 114 
Timber, logs exported ... ss —:16,338 11,253 
Timber—native, not exported ... 4,278 924 





Locomotives and Rolling Stock. 
The Railway owns eighty-three locomotives including {for]* 
steam rail coaches. j 
The total engine mileage (inclusive of rail coach miley]... 
was 1,318,499, an increase of 110,804 miles as compared wih 
1933-34. 
Two oil tank wagons for the Shell Company of West Aina, 
Limited, were received from England and were prepared for servic. 


Electric Power. 

Five hundred and forty-one additional lighting, heating anf 
power points were installed in Sekondi and Takoradi during the | 
year. The total number of units generated was 1,743,278, a 
increase of 128,992 units or 7°39 per cent as compared with the)” 
previous year. 
Buildings, etc. 

Except for the transfer of the Railway Headquarters from): 
Sekondi to ‘Takoradi, which necessitated certain  structurd| 
alterations to the Administration Offices, and the provision of a |: 
shelters, no major building operations were carried out. 


Track. 


As the result of the increased mining activities at Tarkn 
and Insu, additional siding facilities were provided at these stations 
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Capital Works. 
No Capital Works were undertaken during the year. 
Stores. 


The value of stock on hand at the Ist April, 1934, was 
43,890 16s, and at the 31st March, 1935, £48,790 7s. 3d. representing 
m increase of £4,899 11s. 3d. which was due to the increased 
tivities in the railway. 


Transport Service. 


Three thousand six hundred and ninety-four tons of material 
were handled for Government departments. 


At Sekondi the number of officers arriving and departing 
yy train and road was 436 with 205 tons of luggage. At Takoradi 
WTofficers with 126 tons of luggage were dealt with. 


The cost of working the service was £1,037 and the earnings 
were £479. Harbour dues amounting to £602 were collected from 
sovernment departments. 


Government Motor Transport Department Service. 


; This service is operated by a permanent staff of six Europeans 
ind 12 African clerical officers, 22 mechanics and drivers. The 
“Jepartment operates throughout the colony but principally in the 
fasten Province, Ashanti and the Northern Territories. Offices 


wat'and depots are situated at Accra, Kumasi and Tamale. 
cong 





in: 


The following motor transport is maintained :— 









lls Rate charged to 
diss departments. 
bee cars and vans Ned os. & 4kd. per mile. 
ars... se wee EN 6 6d. ” 
" be 30-cwt. lorries st oe 5 Td. is 
to 34-ton lorries and trailers 30 44d. to 6d. p.t.m. 


"5 to 6-ton 55 i os . Ill .. 3d. toéd. ,, 
“Tractor with 3 trailers (12 tons) ... 2 ... 6d. per ton mile. 


During the year 1934-35 the fleet covered 430,020 miles. 
The total cost of the department was £20,188. 
The total earnings of the department were £21,027. 





The average rates of wages are as follows :— 


Labourers ... tee «. 1s. 4d. per day, 
Drivers... $55 ws 28:60. ,, 
Fitters oe oH 3 OSS 





EI 
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Training of Africans as Fitter-Drivers, 


A system of apprenticeship introduced in 1928 has beg. 
attended with great success. Two Africans so trained are no 
capable of driving and maintaining Diesel-engined vehicles operatiy 
sometimes for weeks, over long distances without Euro 
supervision. This is all the more remarkable when it is remember 
that it was as recently as 1931 that the first Diesel-engined vehi 
ever supplied by the Crown Agents for the Colonies was introduc 
into the Gold Coast. 


Motor Ty vapic Ordinance, 1935. 


suitable persons as certifying and examining officers. 


During the year 570 tests of mechanical efficiency we 
conducted and 319 certificates of competency in driving wert. 
issued out of a total of 570 applicants. 





Beach and Terminal Handlings. 





During the year the department prepared the relevant Customs“ 
entries for nearly 10,000 tons of Government stores and loaddf** 
a good proportion of this tonnage on railway trucks for the py" 
country stations or on transport lorries to near-by stations. Thee 
services are performed without any charge to departmeik};. 
concerned. i 


The Department in 1924-25 and in 1934-35, a Comparison. 
The following comparative figures are of interest in showig|” 


the progressive reduction in the cost of operating the department |” 
during the past ten years. (a) 1924-25, (b) 1934-35. : 

















MT. Pensionable 
earnings, | M.T. | Tonnage; Total | No. of Staff. 
Total cost testing | charges | handled.| vehicle | units 
of the fees and | per ton mileage. in Euro- | Afri 
department. | value of | mile. fleet. | peans. | cans 
handling 
work. 
(a) £31,976 £27,851 | 1/3 to | 17,078}/ 207,137 28 10 
1 








{b) £20,188 £20,893 | 3d. to 9,984. | 430,020 
1d. 














Roads and Motor Transport. 


On the 31st March, 1935 there were about 6,200 miles o |* 
motorable roads in the Gold Coast. 


LD thie 
LD yg 
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tints, Of these, 1,935 miles were maintained by the Public Works © 
lepartment at an average cost per mile of £47. These roads 

prised 411 miles of tarmet, 52 miles of tar-sprayed gravel and 
465 miles of gravel. 


The construction of about ten miles of new road was completed 
luring the year. 
Many of the rivers are crossed by means of ferries, of which 
jome are maintained by Government and others are leased to the 
i, United Africa Company, Limited. 


fe ref In Accra the town council maintains a regular service of motor 










mnibuses, and privately-owned vehicles of a similar type operate 
tween Accra and Achimota, a distance of eight miles. 


Privately-owned lorries carrying both passengers and goods 
ity for hire on all motorable roads in the Colony, Ashanti and the 
“Northern Territories. 


Lighting and Electric Power. 


The total number of B.O.T. units supplied by the Government 
plectric power plants in Accra, Koforidua, Cape Coast, Winneba, 
umasi and Tamale was 1,416,447, an increase of 57,336 units as 
compared with the previous year. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


vt The recovery of trade in the Gold Coast was reflected in the 

general improvement in business during the year, the net cash 
mm Tevenue being £99,493 as compared with £91,484 for 1933-34, 
jan increase of £8,009. Real expenditure, taking into account the 
crease caused by restoration of the levy, was practically 
“stationary at £138,925. 
__ The savings bank business continues to expand rapidly : 
the amount due to depositors increased from £114,955 in 1934 
to £142,204 on the Ist January, 1935. The average amount 
—-standing to the credit of the 20,883 depositors was £6 lés, 2d., 
as -aslight increase over the figure for last year. 

Statistics of business transacted are as follows :— 

1933-34. 1934-35. Increase. Decrease. 


1 any 


| a 




















— Letters, ete. 5,494,927 5,596,266 101,339 — 
i Money orders £153,630 £168,004 £14,374 — 
"Postal orders aed ie +» £141,665 £156,752 £15,087 _ 
i Parcels... 2% wee ane ave 63,658 65,512 1,854 _— 

Parcels revenue ree one oes £7,216 £7,318 £102 = 
COD, collections Ff oes ae £36,554 £39,087 £2,533 =< 
— Telegraph revenue £17,482 £20,100 £2,618 — 
Telegraph revenue collected for Eastern 
Telegraph Company .. oes £11,700 = £17,552 £5,852 eS 
. Telephones a aoe oe oo £32,960 £34,890 £2,200 —_ 
= avings bank deposits £79,867 £95,177 £15,310 — 
Savings bank withdrawals £70,487 £70,874 £387 a, 
Savings bank depositors 18,077 20,883 2,806 — 
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Training of Africans as Fitter-Drivers. 8 


A system of apprenticeship introduced in 1928 has beer.ja 
attended with great success. Two Africans so trained are now ssi 
capable of driving and maintaining Diesel-engined vehicles operating ; 
sometimes for weeks, over long distances without European ; 
supervision. This is all the more remarkable when it is remembere 
that it was as recently as 1931 that the first Diesel-engined vehicle: 
ever supplied by the Crown Agents for the Colonies was introduced tlt 
into the Gold Coast. ‘ 

Motor Traffic Ordinance, 1935. 

The Chief Transport Officer is the principal certifying and” 2 


examining officer and he is responsible for the appointment of aa 
suitable persons as certifying and examining officers. 


During the year 570 tests of mechanical efficiency were: 
conducted and 319 certificates of competency in driving were ,jgi; 
issued out of a total of 570 applicants. 


Beach and Terminal Handlings. “atdn 















During the year the department prepared the relevant Customs “}# | 
entries for nearly 10,000 tons of Government stores and loaded “wile 
a good proportion of this tonnage on railway trucks for the up- <Avth 
country stations or on transport lorries to near-by stations. These 
services are performed without any charge to departments .,.,.. 


concerned. : SL mpro 
The Department in 1924-25 and in 1934-35, a Comparison. cz ng 
stase of 


The following comparative figures are of interest in showing 
the progressive reduction in the cost of operating the department *%" 
during the past ten years. (a) 1924-25, (b) 1934-35. uy at 


Te sav 









































M.T. Pensionable tt ‘ 
earnings, | M.T. | Tonnage! Total | No. of Staff. 2 
Total cost testing | charges | handled.| vehicle | units 
of the fees and | per ton mileage. in Euro- | Afri- 
department. | value of | mile. fleet. | peans. | cans. oe 
handling x 
work. Sitistin 
c = 
(a) £31,976 £27,851 | 1/3 to | 17,0784{ 207,137 28 10 31 
1/8 
(6) £20,188 £20,893 | 3d. to 9,934. | 430,020 60 6 12 a 
Td. ‘“Srevenue 
‘Delete 
gh reve: 
Roads and Motor Transport. ‘Sab eve 
f “ah Cc 
On the 31st March, 1935 there were about 6,200 miles of 
motorable roads in the Gold Coast. ibe 
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Of these, 1,935 miles were maintained by the Public Works © 
department at an average cost per mile of £47. These roads 
cmprised 411 miles of tarmet, 52 miles of tar-sprayed gravel and 
1465 miles of gravel. 


The construction of about ten miles of new road was completed 
during the year. 


Many of the rivers are crossed by means of ferries, of which 
ome are maintained by Government and others are leased to the 
United Africa Company, Limited. 


In Accra the town council maintains a regular service of motor 
omibuses, and privately-owned vehicles of a similar type operate 
between Accra and Achimota, a distance of eight miles. 


ve Privately-owned lorries carrying both passengers and goods 
us tl for hire on all motorable roads in the Colony, Ashanti and the 
>" Northern Territories. 

Lighting and Electric Power. 
The total number of B.O.T. units supplied by the Government 
‘cf dectric power plants in Accra, Koforidua, Cape Coast, Winneba, 
‘| Kumasi and Tamale was 1,416,447, an increase of 57,336 units as 
: ompared with the previous year. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

The recovery of trade in the Gold Coast was reflected in the 
general improvement in business during the year, the net cash 
revenue being £99,493 as compared with £91,484 for 1933-34, 
ja increase of £8,009. Real expenditure, taking into account the 
“J increase caused by restoration of the levy, was practically 
stationary at £138,925. 

The savings bank business continues to expand rapidly : 
the amount due to depositors increased from £114,955 in 1934 
to £142,204 on the Ist January, 1935. The average amount 
standing to the credit of the 20,883 depositors was £6 16s. 2d., 
aslight increase over the figure for last year. ; 

Statistics of business transacted are as follows :— 


1938-34. 1934-35. Increase, Decrease. 
5,494,927 5,596,266 101,339 


ed ve 
atrod 


vi 2 
tment 3 


Letters, etc. 





Money orders £153,630 £168,004 £14,374 _— 

Postal orders £141,665 £156,752 £15,087 = — 
Ly Parcels... a 7 63,658 65,512 1,854 — 

Parcels revenue abe aes on £7,216 £7,318 £102 —_ 

C.0.D. collections oes aoe ws. £36,554 = £39,087 £2,533 _ 
-| Telegraph revenue... es .. £17,482 £20,100 £2,618 — 

Telegraph revenue collected for Eastern 

_, Telegraph Company we = £11,700 £17,552 £5,852 


Telephones ges oes an ase £32,960 £34,890 £2,200 
avings bank deposits £79,867 £95,177 £15,310 
Savings bank withdrawals £70,487 £70,874 £387 
Savings bank depositors Ss aS 18,077 20,883 2,806 
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Telegraphs and Telephones. 


Five new telephone exchanges were opened during the year, 
and modern switching equipment of ample capacity was installed 
at four exchanges to replace apparatus of old design. Public :\1 
call office facilities were extended to five offices and sixty-six 
additional subscribers were connected to the telephone system. 


Approximately 235 miles of additional heavy light pole route 
was constructed during the period under review and all main and ES 
local routes were overhauled and reconstructed where necessary, :* 
1,044 miles of route being so dealt with. Approximately 840 miles -* 
of bush clearing was done, and 400 miles of iron pole route painted, 


Railway telephone and telegraph apparatus and the fleet of |" 
thirteen vehicles employed on the mail conveyance services were ‘., 
maintained in good running order by the department. Work .; 
undertaken in the workshop during the period under review included : 
the manufacture of telephone switchboards, portable telephones, °), 
wireless components and motor vehicle bodies. The technical 
school, though hampered to some extent by reduction of staf, 
carried out much useful work in the training of apprentices. 





Wireless. 


Takoradi wireless station dealt with 2,156 radiograms during |. 
the year with a net revenue of £398. In order to meet the require. 
ments of shipping and trade it is proposed shortly to replace the 
existing obsolete equipment at this station by modern apparatus. | ™ 





Government Broadcasting Service. 


Preliminary arrangements were completed at the end of the | iu 
year for the institution of a broadcast relay service on the lines 
of that successfully established in Sierra Leone. A_ separate |, 
Broadcasting department is being created and a station set up at | 
Accra, as a first step. i 
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hs CHAPTER XI. 

| BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
es MEASURES. 

: Banking. 


ty. 

ied The Bank of British West Africa, Limited and Barclays 
‘tt Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) have a number of branches 
Ire established throughout the Gold Coast. The former bank has 
‘x! deven branches and the latter eight. 






There are Post Office Savings Bank facilities at 74 post offices. 


There are no agricultural or co-operative banks ; but there 
are 408 cocoa-producers’ co-operative societies run under the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture, with a total membership 
| of 9,031 and a paid-up share capital of £9,036. 4s. on the 31st March, 
| 1935. These societies during the year sold 6,002 tons of cocoa, all 
lots being of a high purity and commanding a price premium. 


Currency. 


: The following coins and currency notes are legal tender in the 
Gold Coast :— 
British gold, silver and bronze coin, and West African 
currency notes. 
West African silver coins of 2s., Is., 6d., and 3d., West 
African alloy coins of the same denominations, and _nickel- 
bronze pennies, half-pennies and tenth of a penny pieces. 





The estimated amount of nickel-bronze coin in circulation on 
“| the 3lst March, 1935 was £68,884 and of alloy coin £4,531,188, 
The amount of West African silver coinage in circulation cannot be 
ascertained with any degree of accuracy but may be estimated at 
£145,000. West African Currency Board notes to the value of 
approximately £843,089 were in circulation. 


Weights and Measures. 


British standard weights are used. The inspection of weights 
and measures is undertaken by police officers. During the year 
851 weights, measures and weighing instruments were examined, 
and of this number 104 were rejected. 


i 
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CHAPTER XII. 








PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department comprises civil, mechanical 
and public health branches, and is the authority for the design 
construction and maintenance of all public works, including roads, |. 
buildings, drainage, waterworks, and electric supplies. 


Expenditure on maintenance of roads and buildings has been 
reduced by from 33 per cent to 40 per cent but, thanks to more |. 
efficient supervision and improvements in organisation, there has }\ 
been no decline in the standard of roads and public buildings. Itis 


more than five years since any extensive reconstruction work was 34 

undertaken on the tar-sprayed macadam roads system; yet the |i 

quality of these roads remains high, while in the case of gravelled | Ai 

roads the standard of maintenance is higher than it has ever been. | ll 
Electric Supplies. 

The more important towns, including Accra, Sekondi, Takoradi, | 

Cape Coast, Winneba, Koforidua, Kumasi and Tamale are all a 


supplied with electricity. Small lighting sets are also installed at 
Aburi and Pong-Tamale. 


In Takoradi and Sekondi the Railway Department is |™ 
responsible for generation and distribution, but in all other towns 
the Public Works Department is responsible. 


The charges for current supplied have recently been revised: 
rates for domestic supplies are now based on a sliding scale, the 
price varying inversely as the amount of current consumed. The 
maximum rate for quantities under five units per month is one 
shilling but this rate gradually decreases for consumption up to 
44 units per month, above which the charge is only three pence per 
unit. Fixed rates per lamp have also been introduced, the charges 
being 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. per month for one, two and three 
lamps respectively. The revised charges in power rates represent 
a reduction of approximately 15 per cent. 

Apart from the benefit bestowed on the consumer it is hoped 
that by encouraging the extended use of the current already available 
production costs may be lowered. 

Water Supplies. 

The Kumasi waterworks, which was opened just prior to | 
the commencement of the year under review, has now been 
in operation for a complete year. Minor defects of a nature inherent 
in new works have been remedied, and troubles resulting from the 
presence of manganese in the water have been overcome. 
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The average daily consumption was 200,000 gallons per day 
which represents about five gallons per head. This low consumption 
is accounted for by the small number of private connections: the 
majority of the population obtain water from standpipes for 
which there is no charge or rate at present. 


Pure water supplies are now available in Accra, Takoradi, 
Sekondi, Cape Coast, Winneba, Kumasi, and Tamale as well as 
Pong-Tamale where a supply is maintained for the Veterinary 
Station, while villages en route are supplied in the cases of Accra and 
Sekondi waterworks. The total average daily consumption of 
water from the whole of the supplies in the Colony, Ashanti and 
Northern Territories is 1,528,000 gallons. 


Schemes have also been prepared for the supply of water to 
Saltpond and villages en route from the Cape Coast waterworks, 
and for a gravity supply for Koforidua. These supplies are held up 
pending improvement in the financial situation of the Colony. 


Extraordinary Works. 


The programme of extraordinary works was again severely 
curtailed, only £15,800 being provided. 


The chief works carried out were miscellaneous sanitary works, 
construction of the African hospital at Keta to replace the building 
washed away by the sea and the extension of Road 303W (Dunkwa- 
Asanwinso) to open up a mining area. 





i 
i 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


The law of the Colony is the Common Law, the doctrines of 
equity, and the statutes of general application in force in England 
on the 24th July, 1874 modified by a large number of local 
ordinances passed since that date. The criminal law was codified 
in 1892 and the civil and criminal procedure are regulated by the 
Supreme Court and Criminal Procedure Ordinances, both passed 
in 1876. 

The Supreme Court of the Gold Coast consists of the Chief 
Justice and four Puisne Judges. The Chief Justice and the Puisne 
Judges of Nigeria are also ex-officio Puisne Judges of the Gold Coast. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is at present limited 
to the Colony. In Ashanti and the Northern Territories there is a 
Circuit Judge who presides over the sitting of the courts of the 
Chief Commissioners with practically the same jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases as the Judges in the Colony.+ 

The West African Court of Appeal Order-in-Council came into 
force on the Ist March, 1930 and the first session of the court was 
held at Freetown in Sierra Leone on the 10th March. This court 
deals with appeals from the courts of the Colonies of the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia; from the Chief Commissioners’ 
courts of Ashanti and the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast ; 
from the courts of the Protectorates of Sierra Leone and the Gambia, 
and from the courts of Togoland under British Mandate. 

The West African Court of Appeal (Further Amendment) 
Order-in-Council 1934 makes provision for the hearing and 
determining of appeals from His Majesty’s High Court of the 
Protectorate of Nigeria. 

There is also a Full Court, which must consist of not less than 
two Judges. Its functions are practically limited to suspending 
or striking off the roll barristers and solicitors and to deciding 
criminal cases stated by a divisional court or affirming a conviction 
on a case previously stated by a Police Magistrate or Commissioner. 

The Supreme Court consists of divisional courts at Accra, 
Cape Coast and Sekondi.? At Accra, there are usually two courts 
sitting, over one of which, the Chief Justice presides while Puisne 
Judges preside over the others. Criminal assizes are held quarterly 
at the above-named towns and special divisional courts are 
occasionally held at several of the larger towns. ; 





(1) and (2) Between the close of the year under review and the publication 
of this report legislation has been introduced extending the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court to Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 
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The West African (Appeal to Privy Council) Order-in-Council, 
1930, prescribes the procedure and rules to be observed in appeals 
from the West African Court of Appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 


The Gold Coast (Privy Council Appeals) Order-in-Council 
prescribes the procedure and rules to be observed in appeals from 
the Full Court to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


The Police Magistrates and Provincial and District Com- 
missioners in charge of provinces and districts are ex-officio 
Commissioners of the Supreme Court. In criminal cases the 
first-named have the power of imposing a fine not exceeding £100 or 
inflicting imprisonment for a maximum period of one year. Their 
jurisdiction is limited to civil cases in which the amount in dispute 
does not exceed £300. 


Commissioners may imprison for a term not exceeding six 
months or fine up to a maximum of £50 ; their civil jurisdiction is 
limited to cases where the amount involved does not exceed £100. 


Appeals from the decisions of the Police Magistrates and 
Commissioners lie to the divisional courts and all criminal cases 
tried by them are reviewed by the judge of the appropriate court, 
who has the power to reverse any of their judgments. 


The Chief Law Officer and head of the Bar is the Attorney- 
General, who is assisted by a Solicitor-General and three Crown 
Counsel. The Chief Justice may, subject to certain conditions, 
admit as barristers and solicitors of the Supreme Court any admitted 
barrister or advocate of Great Britain or Ireland and any person 
who may have been admitted as a solicitor or Writer to the Signet 
in any of the courts in London, Dublin or Edinburgh, or as a law 
agent in Scotland. Every barrister so admitted is entitled to 
practise as a solicitor as well as a barrister. 


During the period under review, 58 cases were disposed of by 
the West African Court of Appeal. One hundred and eighty-two 
civil actions were brought in the divisional courts. The total 
number of appeals in the divisional courts has increased but the 
civil actions show a decrease over those of last year. 


In the superior courts there were 187 convictionsin criminal 
cases thus showing a decrease of one over those of the previous 
year. In the courts of summary jurisdiction there were 19,696 
convictions, being 5,443 less than those of the previous year. 


Several volumes of law reports have been printed and copies 
are obtainable from the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
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Police. 


The headquarters of the force are at Accra with provincial 
headquarters at Koforidua (Eastern Province), Cape Coast (Central 
Province), Sekondi (Western Province), Kumasi (Ashanti) and 
Tamale (Northern Territories). 

The European police officers are selected for appointment by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the remainder of the 
personnel, which is African, is recruited locally. The force is 
composed of three branches, namely, the escort police, the general 
police and the marine police. 

The escort police are illiterate natives, mostly of the Northern 
Territories and kindred tribes, and include many old soldiers of 
the Royal West African Frontier Force. This branch of the force 
is armed. The general police, all of whom are literate or partially 
so and have had a school education, are natives of the Colony or 
Ashanti and are mainly employed in the keeping of criminal records, 
issuing licences, traffic control and other duties which cannot be 
carried out by illiterates; the marine police are recruited along 
the Gold Coast seaboard and are employed on water duties at the 
various ports in co-operation with the Customs department. 

A section of the force is detailed for railway police duties, and 
a good band is maintained at headquarters. 

A police training depot is established near Accra. 

The total establishment of the force at the end of the year 
under review was 36 European officers and 1,974 African other 
ranks. 

The criminal investigation department has filed 41,490 finger- 
prints since 1923, and this bureau includes photographs and other 
criminal records. 

The following are the statistics of crime for the last three 
years :— 
1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 
Cases reported w» 24,316 27,486 26,034 28,194 
Persons prosecuted ... 25,440 29,750 27,022 28,851 
Persons convicted ... 20,743 23,875 22,399 24,225 

The following are the details for the past year :— 

5,308 persons were sent to prison. 
16,003 persons paid their fines. 
1,734 persons were cautioned. 
522 persons were bound over. 
407 persons were committed to higher courts. 
251 juveniles were dealt with. 





24,225 
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Police undertake all motor licensing, the registration of 
domestic servants and duties in connection with immigration and 
the registration of aliens. Auctioneers’ and goldsmiths’ licences 
are also.controlled by the police. 


The number of motor vehicles licensed during 1932, 1933, 
1934 and first quarter of 1935 was as follows :— 


Private Motor Motor 
Cars. Lorries. Cycles. Trailers. Total. 


1932). ee .. 2,086 5,022 464 595 8,177 

1933... oe .. 1,757 4,818 649 571 7,795 

1934 ... ee w= «1,772 4,513 557 787 7,629 

1935 (lst quarter) ... 1,393 3,646 - 336 755 6,130 
Prisons. 


The prisons of the Gold Coast are twenty-five in number of 
which four are central prisons accommodating long-sentence 
prisoners. The central prisons are situated at Accra, Sekondi, 
Kumasi and Tamale and are equipped with workshops in which 
the following trades are taught by African instructors under the 
supervision of a European instructor of industries: tailoring, 
carpentry and cabinet-making, shoemaking, cane furniture-making, 
masonry, laundry work, brush-making, mat weaving, string-making 
and coir mat-making. 


The last named is a new industry which has been started at 
Accra. The industry will be extended to Ada and Keta as soon as 
skilled prisoners have been trained. 


These industries in addition to producing revenue are of 
reformative value, as on discharge a considerable number of 
prisoners settle down to the trades they have learnt instead of 
reverting to crime. 


At Kumasi, Sekondi and Tamale there are farms producing 
ground crops for prisoners’ rations. Kumasi also has a brick-field 
with appliances to turn out a properly compressed brick. Vegetable 
gardens producing English vegetables are also established at Kumasi 
and Tamale. 


The local prisons are situated in various district headquarters 
and accommodate local prisoners with sentences of six months and 
under. They are supervised by District Commissioners with 
African gaolers in direct control. 


The chief work performed is conservancy, station work, 
farming and other work of an unskilled nature. 
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There are separate wards for debtors at Accra, Elmina and 
Tamale. At other prisons they occupy special cells and are kept 
apart from convict prisoners as far as existing conditions permit. 


Elmina prison has special wards for prisoners suffering from 
tuberculosis and leprosy. 


Recidivists wear distinctive badges and are located and work 
together. Accommodation does not permit of their location in 
separate cells. There is a special class for particularly industrious 
prisoners of good conduct who are granted extra privileges. 


Each prison is regularly visited ‘by Government’ medical 
officers. There are infirmaries at the central prisons. 


The weights of prisoners are recorded monthly. The most 
common diseases are gonorrhoea, guinea-worm, yaws and malaria, 
which are contracted before admission. 


There were 21 deaths, or 10°69 per thousand. 


The average daily population for the year was 1,963 as 
compared with 1,985 in the previous year. 


Prisoners’ rations are prepared in accordance with the diet 
scale. They have been good and sufficient. Owing to the 
reduction in price of foodstuffs and the development of prison 
farms the cost of rationing has been very cheap. With the 
exception of a few prisons where the population is very small, all 
food is prepared in prison kitchens; Accra and Sekondi prisons 
are provided with steam cooking plants. 


Owing to the difficulty of obtaining suitable persons to act as 
probation officers there is no probation system and the possibility 
of obtaining voluntary assistance in the form of a prisoners’ aid 
society is extremely remote. 


There were twelve executions as compared with seven in the 
previous year. 


The boys’ home, previously at Ada, was moved to Kintampo, 
Ashanti, in February where more spacious quarters are available for 
expansion and more space exists for vocational training. 


There were eight admissions and five discharges, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LEGISLATION. 
Gold Coast Colony. 


Ten ordinances were enacted during the period under review, 


of which the most important were the following :— 


The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance—No. 22 
of 1934—provides for the fixing of import quotas in respect 
of textile goods manufactured in foreign countries. The 
ordinance is capable of being used in respect of any foreign 
country, but the object in view is to restrict the importation 
of textile goods manufactured in Japan. Four quotas are 
imposed, viz. for cotton piece-goods, artificial silk piece-goods, 
cotton towels, and cotton velveteen, and they are fixed at 
24 per cent of the average imports from all sources of these 
four classes of commodities during the five-year period 1927-31. 


The Motor Traffic Ordinance—No. 27 of 1934—replaces 
the old Motor Traffic Ordinance with its manifold amendments 
and prescribes new conditions for examination before a driving 
licence can be granted. It provides for an appeal to 
the Police Magistrate or District Commissioner from the 
refusal of a Licensing Authority to issue or renew a driver’s 
licence. 


The Asamangkese Division Regulation Ordinance—No. 3 
of 1935—gives power to the Government to take such measures 
as are necessary to safeguard the property and revenues of 
the stools in the Asamangkese Division. This has been made 
necessary by the conduct of those responsible for the 
administration of the stools for the last ten years in frittering 
away the revenues of the stools by contesting fruitless actions 
in the courts, with the result that sanitary and other services 
which are necessary for the welfare of the people have been 
starved. 


It makes provision for the establishment of stool 
treasuries and provides that the revenues of the stool shall 
be paid to the treasurer of the stool treasuries who is to be 
appointed by the Governor by regulations. It prohibits 
any person other than the prescribed officer from receiving 
any part of the stool revenues, and provides that none can 
incur any debt or liability on behalf of the stool without the 
sanction of the prescribed officer. 
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Ashanti. 


The following five ordinances were enacted during the period 
under review :— 
No. 1 of 1934—The Kumasi Public Health Board 
Amendment Ordinance, 1934. 


No. 2 of 1934—The Importation of Textiles Ordinance, 
1934. 


No. 3 of 1934—The Motor Traffic Ordinance, 1934. 
No. 1 of 1935—The Native Authority Ordinance, 1935. 
No. 2 of 1935—The Native Courts Ordinance, 1935. 


The Native Authority Ordinance empowers the Governor 
to declare that there shall be a native authority for any 
specified area and to appoint as such native authority any 
chief or other native or any native council or group of native 
councils. The ordinance imposes on such native authorities 
the obligations generally of maintaining order and good 
government in that area and for that purpase gives them 
certain powers over the natives residing in that area. 


The Native Courts Ordinance empowers the Governor 
to establish native courts to try certain criminal and civil 
cases in which all the parties are natives. Four grades of 
native courts are established and Schedule I of the ordinance 
sets out their powers. 

Northern Territories. 
The following three ordinances were enacted for the period 
under review :— 

No. 1 of 1934—The Education Amendment Ordinance, 
1934. 

No. 2 of 1934—The Importation of Textiles Ordinance, 
1934. 

No. 3 of 1934—The Motor Traffic Ordinance, 1934. 


Togoland under British Mandate. 
The following three ordinances were enacted for the period 
under review :— 

No. 1 of 1934—The Administration Amendment 
Ordinance, 1934. 

No. 2 of 1934—The Importation of Textiles Regulations 
Ordinance, 1934. 

No. 3 of 1934—The Administration Further Amendment 
Ordinance, 1934. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 





Revenue and Expenditure. 


The net revenue and expenditure of the Gold Coast for the 
rs t six years are given below :— 











Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 

1929-30... 8,397,324 3,932,022 (a) 

1930-31 aus s» 3,499,418 (0) 3,744,010 (a) 

1931-32 ° ... we» 2,284,299 2,823,752 

1932-33 20 s+ 2,670,786 (c) 2,673,482 

1933-34 tee 2,684,925 (d) 2,313,096 
ia 1934-35 eee ... 2,778,055 (d) 2,554,039 (e) 
ig 

(a) Includes amounts expended on loan works account and later recovered 
it from loan funds as in note (0). 
" (b) Includes a sum of £828,435 advanced on loan works account and 
i recovered from the loan raised in 1931. 


(c) Includes £61,500 levy on salaries and £163,500 appreciation in value 
of Reserve Fund and savings bank investments. 

(a) Includes £60,003 levy on salaries in 1933-34, £15,709 in 1934-35. 

(e) Includes £98,524 transferred to the Reserve Fund. 





The following table shows the receipts during the last six years 
{ junder the main heads of revenue :— 
| Head. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 
£ £ £ 
Customs... eae wee 2,489,575, 1,735,198 1,473,587 
Licences... one s 215,901 224,047 188,823 
Fees... ase see «=. 216,986 235,894 227,486 
Railway (net surplus) foe 31,724 -> = 
Posts and Telegraphs w —:127,615 119,585 105,764 
Sundry and extraordinary 315,523 1,184,694 288,639 
Total an ase 3,397,324 3,499,418 2,284,299 
Head, 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 
£ £ £ 
Customs... «++ 1,647,628 1,823,465 1,906,080 
Licences... as we 198,345 180,638 267,108 
Fees ... sea see + 203,469 192,513 187,081 
Railway (net surplus) tee _— = ou 
Posts and Telegraphs aA 94,251 91,427 98,415 
Sundry and Extraordinary 527,093 396,882 319,371 





Total oe «++ 2,670,786 2,684,925 2,778,055 


ee ey 
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The working of the year 1934-35 may be summarised 












under :— 
Revenue aes wes me vee £2,778,0 
Expenditure (general budge) — 
Recurrent oe ase we. £2,222,888 
Extraordinary ... wee oes 155,060 
Surplus—general budget 
Deduct :— 
Railway deficit ... ae aH £74,215 
Takoradi harbour deficit a 21,876 
Contribution to ouside Renewals 
Fund ... 80,000 L 
! 176,091. 
Net surplus 1934-35... SBDA,0I6. 
Railway. 1933-34, 1934-35, - 
Expenditure ane Se «.. £876,556 £960,298 : 
Revenue... ... og oe 798,149 806,083 | 





Deficit... ou toe one £78,407 £154,215 





j It should be noted however that included in the railway 
: expenditure for 1934-35 there is a contribution of £80,000 to the 
Renewals Fund. No such contribution was made in 1933-34. 
Takoradi harbour. } 
Expenditure... suns » £178,343 £177,929 
Revenue ... ate et wae 144,126 156,053 


Deficit... aye a aed £34,217 £21,876 


— 





The general reserves of the Colony on the 31st March, 1935, 
amounted to £2,925,604 as under :— 


Excess of assets over liabilities ... wee £846,509 

Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund “(ourplas assets 
thereof) . 11,418 
General Reserve Fund. ee en 3 ... 1,400,000 
Railway Renewals Fund ...  ... 0) oe ——«682,580 
Investment depreciation account .. 0. 35,097 
£2,925,604 


—___— 
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Assets and Liabilities. 
The Colony’s assets at the 31st March, 1935, were as follows :— 


Cash balance ... ee ae .. £191,617 
Investments ... aoe a .. 1,960,463 
Unallocated stores... igs ae 124,796 
General advance accounts ... AS 81,183 
Municipal loan accounts... ce 63,610 
Joint Colonial Funds ae aos 843,000 






3% Loan Redemption Account... 69,765 


£3,334,434 
| fend these assets may be said to be ear- 
atked against the following liabilities :— 
Special funds and reserves w. £2,348,893 
General deposit accounts... oe 65,132 
Drafts and remittances ae ae 212 
Investment depreciation account ... 35,097 
Railway workshop suspense account 2,742 
Loan account . 33,401 
Crown Agents overdraft account eet 2,448 


2,487,925 


Leaving a surplus of assets over 
liabilities of aa ween tee ons ... £846,509 


—— 


Public Debt. 


The public debt of the Colony on the 31st March, 1935 was 
 £11,863,000, and the sinking funds for the redemption of debt 
*{ amounted tc £1,705,809. 


Taxation. 


There is no direct taxation. The main heads of indirect 
a! taxation are :— 


Cystoms duties ... A wa tes ... £1,906,080 
Harbour and light dues a i ae 27,926 
| Licences, etc. ... : a Be sh 267,108 


‘Customs duties cae 68'8 per cent of the total revenue 
for'the year. 








1 
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CHAPTER GL 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Geological Sarves. 


Field work during the year i 
and prospecting of (a) the country 
confluence, Banka, Nkawkaw and k——= = 
and Sunyani districts between Goes. Fam 













ba 
Ofin river near Yenahin, (c) the comay eax acd west of | 
railway between Insu and Durkwa, xs of Se Anim dis 9 
and (¢) the Birim diamondfield ard Scrorcire comtry. tt 





G.ii.—Tke survey of the god resomcces af the Colony ad 
Ashanti was continued and at the en 3E 3 
Commenced works in the Norte Tarthores ial 








Places Suz Ecce or no gold 


f mitiow come, 





yascects were 


s fed 2 Je ted study of 
SLTace a2 IncermenmEé worcrgs ot Se mune. 








Sict, referred y Se las ; 
tested Cv cae Lorerai Tye 
concent: i 





. som aikaiies ang Semiguoens mater Ta x, 
2 Stsactory maw materai ‘or oe Manutaccure 
tetactores, 


Water Sunoiy.—A set awese-gaton was mare of -he = 


vo af Aumawi1 and a senor Was sabmitcet oy 











; : adr 
ANProvements co Le sresenr SIDLUES and, when jnancag Je: ‘ 
se Smog a aew veils and. or Sore~acies. ee 





Lake Fosumict,—Ia July 1924 2 siray Was Tade of — ts 
2 Laxe Sosamrvi Vore “lan a Jundre¢ text measures 
Were “AK6N and everai sampies 4f 
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of the lake were collected and examined. Near the shore the bed 
of the lake has a steep gradient but below a depth of 100 feet the 
slope is very gradual and over a large area in the centre, the lake is 
almost flat-bottomed. The maximum depth observed was 237 
feet. Several stumps of trees were found standing in more than 
40 feet of water and at one place the depth of the water alongside 
a tree stump was 60 feet. The soundings suggest the existence 
of an old shore line at a depth of about 130 feet. The level of the 
lake rose 1°4 feet during 1934-35 and since May, 1932, when 
records were first kept, the average rise has been one foot per 
annum. 

Archaeology.—Pits sunk in five of the ancient trenches 
discovered by the Geological Survey in the Birim Valley near 
Manso, Osenasi, Akwatia and Abodum in 1931, yielded abundant 
fragments of coarse crude pottery including three broken but 
fairly complete pots, a few polished stone chisels and axes, grinding 
and grooved stones and fragments of gum copal. The trenches 
are now believed to be similar to those surrounding some of the 
old fortified towns in Nigeria and the Gambia. 

Publications.—Memoir No. 4, Gold tn the Gold Coast, and two 
geological maps of the Gold Coast, one showing the geology only 
and the other the positions of the gold mines and prospects as well 
as the geology, have recently been published. 


Lands Department. 

The cardinal principle adopted by Government in framing 
its land policy is that all land other than that alienated to the 
Crown belongs to the native ; if no owner can be found the ownership 
is assumed to be vested in the native community. 

The alienation to individuals or companies of land for mining, 
agricultural or arboricultural purposes is subject, in most cases, 
to the Concessions Ordinance which restricts the estate which can 
be held to a maximum term of 99 years and empowers the court to 
impose such conditions and restrictions upon the tenants as it may 
deem desirable in the interests of the native owners. A further 
restriction is placed by the Concessions Ordinance upon the total 
area which may be held by any one concession holder. 

Government has power under the existing law to acquire 
compulsorily, subject to the payment of compensation, such land 
as is required for public purposes. 

In the Northern Territories recent legislation has in the Land 
and Native Rights Ordinance, 1931 defined the respective rights 
and obligations of the Government and of the native, preserving 
as far as possible the existing native customary law in its relation 
to the use and occupation of the land, but placing restrictions upon 
the alienation of land by natives to non-natives, 
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Town-planning, in the strict application of the term, does 
not prevail although legislation provides for it. In the towns of 
Takoradi, Kumasi and Tamale, the sites of which are Crown land, 
provisions are made to restrict the user of the land and to ensure the 
erection of substantial buildings upon it. 


A substitute for town-planning has been found in the provision, 
as conditions warrant, of lay-outs by agreement with the local chiefs 
or land-owners, which has been effective in ensuring the correct 
development of many towns, both large and small. Extensive 
lay-outs of stoollands adjacent to Accra have recently been effected 
and in these cases the allocation of any vacant plots remains under 
the control of the chiefs. In towns where development 
is anticipated, agreements are made with the local chiefs whereby 
such development shall proceed only on orderly lines and in 
accordance with the lay-out as designed. Arrangements are 
concluded at the same time to enable Government to acquire free 
of claims for compensation the land required for roads and for such 
other sites as are required for public purposes. A plan of the 
lay-out superimposed upon a survey of the town affected is attached 
to the agreement which thus defines clearly and finally the position 
and enables the orderly development of the town to take place 
without undue expenditure. Repeated requests are received for 
the lay-out of towns and villages to which no lay-out scheme has as 
yet been applied. 

Building regulations are in force, some of general application 
and others of particular application to certain towns. 

A system of deed registration is in force throughout the Colony 
and Ashanti but registration of title has not yet been introduced. 


The Government owns little land in the Colony as may be seen 
from the accompanying table. 
Area owned by 


Total Area. Government. 
Sq. miles. Sq. miles. 





Gold Coast Colony ... ae tie 23,937... 53 
Ashanti ae ah Mes ees 24,379... 81 
Northern Territories rae ee 30,486... 33 

Total ... wee ees 78,802 ... 167 
Mandated Territory of Togoland ... 13,041... 6 





The Lands Department, which has charge of all dealings with 
Crown land, has its headquarters at Accra with branch offices at 
Takoradi and Kumasi. 
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Survey Department. 


As was the case last year the Survey Department has been 
kept very busily employed with work mainly connected directly or 
indirectly with concessions. There was an increase in the issue 
of copies of key plans showing the location of concessions while 
many enquiries were received regarding data concerning surveys 
of old concessions that had lapsed and were being taken up again. 


The printing branch, in addition to ordinary departmental 
work, carried out the usual volume of work for other departments. 
Possibly one of the most important items of this nature was the 
printing of two special maps for the Geological Survey Department. 
These two maps, judging by the number sold, appear to have been 
mnuch appreciated by the mining community. 


The topographical branch completed the revision of the 
Obuasi standard sheet and, in addition, surveyed, for framework 
purposes, 165 miles of theodolite traverse. It also completed the 
surveys of two forest reserves and part of a third. 


In the cadastral branch the main activity has been in the 
Western Province and every surveyor who could possibly be spared 
from elsewhere has been drafted into this province which is the 
scene of the greatest activity in mining and in which immediate 
development appears to be most likely. All sections have been 
employed on the survey and demarcation of town lay-outs, forest 
Teserve surveys and the usual lease and acquisition surveys. The 
drawing office has been kept exceptionally busy with work in 
connection with concessions. 


Good progress was made in the provision of framework. The 
framework section completed the observation of the new western 
Ashanti chain of main triangulation, the results being computed and 
adjusted at headquarters, while it also surveyed some 130 miles of 
primary traverse. In the Western Province parties working under 
the Provincial Surveyor completed 255 miles of secondary traverse. 
This work is urgently needed in connection with the control and 
proper co-ordination of old and new concession surveys. 


Fifty-two miles of precise levelling were completed by a single 
party. Work, however, was interrupted at different times by 
leave or other causes. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The following publications of local interest may be 
obtained (post free) from the Government Printing 
Department (Publications Branch), Box 124, Accra. 


Census, 1931. 
The Gold Coast, 1931 (Cardinall) Bra Nees sate 
A Bibliography of the Gold Coast (Cardinal) : oy ery wee 
Appendices containing Comparative Returns and General Statistics 
of the 1931 Census... one ose bee oe a 
(The above three volumes per set) dee eee aes eee on 
Customs— 
Customs Import and Export Lists ose one oo on oe 
Customs Tariff and Custom House Guide _ ose wee a 
Trade Report 1933 ove oe aes Ra see ae 
Departmental Annual Reports— 
Agriculture, Animal Health, Audit, Education, Geological Survey, 
Medical and Sanitary, Mines, Police, Railway, Survey, Treasury, 


wal Report on tie Social and 
Annual Report on the Social an conomic Progress of the People of 
the Gold Coast tee ove ase aes we 
Geology— 
Geological and Mining Features of the Tarkwa-Abosso Goldfield 
(Memoir No. 1 Geol. Survey) (Whitelaw and Junner) ... ose 
The pps of the Obuasi Goldfield (Memoir No. 2 Geol. Survey) 
‘unner) 
The Geology of the Prestea Goldfield (Memoir ‘No. 3 Geol. “Survey) 
(Cooper) oes toe ase 


Report on the Geology of “Western Togoland (Robertson) ae 
Microscopical Features and Chemical Analyses of certain Tepresen- 
tative igneous rocks from the Gold Coast, British West Africa 
(Bulletin No. 4) (Junner)  ... aes one 
Minerals of Concentrates from Stream-Gravels, Soils, and Crushed 
Rocks of the Gold Coast (Bulletin No. 6) (Kitson) es 
Outlines of the Minerals and Water-Power Resources of the Gold Coast, 
British West Africa, with Hints on Prospecting (Bulletin No. 1) 
(Kitson) on 
References to Occurrences. of Economic Minerals in the Gold Coast, 
recorded in Annual Reports of the Director, Geological Survey 
(Bulletin No. 5) (Kitson)... 
Report on Rapid Geol. Survey of Gambia (Bulletin™ No. 
Survey) (Cooper) oe on oe ae see aoe oe 
History— 
A Brief Review of the History and Social Organisation of the Peoples 
of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast (Eyre-Smith) ase 
A Vanished Dynasty (Ashanti) (Fuller) wee 
Adangbe Historical and Proverbial Songs. (Enoch Az) 
Enquiry ante the Constitution and Organisation of the “Dagbon 
ig doi 
Native States of the Gold Coast : : History and Gonstitution—Amawra 
(Welman) eee ae ane on 
The Gold Coast and the War (Charles Lucas) ae oe ws eee 





coo of 
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Languages, Text Books — 
‘ABrief Account of the Brissa Language (Chamberlain) 
APreiminary Study of Nzima (Welman) aa 
AStudy of the Ewe Language (Westermann) 
English and Nzima Key Book (Anaman) 
English-Ewe Dictionary (Westermann) ... 

Ga Grammar Notes and Exercises (Wilkie) ... ave 
Gold Coast and Asianti Reader—Books I and II (Brown) 
Standard Nzima—Part I (Anaman).... on see see 
al— 
AHandbook of Sheriff and Execution Law on the Gold Coast (Taylor) 
Laws of the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, British Togoland and the 
Northern Territories (1928 Reprint) in 5 vols. (Calf bound) 
Subsidiary Legislation— 
Annual Volumes of Rules, Proclamations, etc. ... eee nee 
Price per single issue, according to size, from 1 /— upwards. 
Natural History— 
Birds of Tropical West Africa—Vol. I (Bannerman) ... 
Birds of Tropical West Africa—Vol. II (Bannerman) ... 
Birds of Tropical West Africa—Vol. III (Bannerman) 
Vols. IV and V now in course of preparation. 
Subscription price for the complete work in 5 volumes—£5 net. 
Bird Life around Accra (Dalziel) 
Miscellaneous— 
Address by His Excellency the Governor on Estimates, 1935-36... 
Gold Coast Handbook... oD See oes i awe oS 
Memorandum on Field Manufacture of Serum against Rinderpest 
(Simpson)... oe tee oss eee oes see wee 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Governor to inspect the 
College and School, Achimota oes bee eee Suz see 
The Gold Coast Handbook of Nursing ... na ase nae sae 
Tribal Markings and Marks of Adornment of Natives of Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast (Armitage) ase see 
Village Health ca aed oe 2 
The Tribunal Registrar’s Handbook... 
The Teacher's Journal.—Annual Volume 





each 


free... soe ase 
Single copy 9d. post free. 
Transport— 

An Analysis of the Motor Traffic Legislation of the Colonies 


(three or four copies) post 


oa © epoooOoOom 
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_ 
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0 16 


THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS ARE ALSO 


AVAILABLE. 
Blue Book, 1933-34—Gold Coast 
Estimates— 
Each annual issue ... see ve aes 
Memorandum by Colonial Secretary on cee if 
Report of Select Committee on (Sessional Paper] 
Gazette, Gold Coast— 
Subscription, twelve months 
Subscription, six months ... 
Bound volume... 48 ses 
Trade Supplement, bound volume sds 
Price per copy, according to size, 1d. upwards. 
Legislative Council Debates— 
Subscription per annum ... ase ose wee oe 
Price per issue, according to size, from 1 /- upwards. : 
Empire Survey Review (issued quarterly)t .-. per quarterly issue 








acy woe wee Yearly 0 
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Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the Government Printer, 


Accra, Gold Coast, and crossed. 


*May be purchased from the Ceylon and General Trading Col, Ltd., 47 Victoria 


Street, S.W.1. 
fVols, I and II, Nos. 1-12 are now available. 
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SURVEY DEPARTMENT PUBLICTIONS. 


Copies of the undermentioned maps and full information regarding them can 
be obtained from the Surveyor-General, Cantonments, Accra ; The Methodist Book 
Depots at Accra, Cape Coast, Sekondi, Kumasi, and Swedra ; and West Africa 


Publicity, Limited, Accra. 
In Great Britain they may be obtained from :— 

Edward Stanford, Limited, 

12-14 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd., 

67 St. James Street, London, S.W.1. 
Philip, Son & Nephew, 

20 Church Street, Liverpool. 
J. E. Cornish, Limited, 

16 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Limited, 

Easter Road, Edinburgh. 


SURVEY MAPS (PrIncIPAL Pusuications ONLY). 

















Price, 
Description. On Linen | 
and | Paper 
| folded. | only. 
Layered Maps... 1: 250,000 or nearly four miles to one inch. 4/- | 2} 
The height of the ground is 
indicated by different 
colours. 
Standard Maps _... 1: 125,000 or nearly two miles to one inch. 4J- | je 
Topographical Maps or nearly one mile to one inch. 4/- 2)- 
Town Plans oe One Plan for each town: 8f- 4}. 
Koforidua, Kumasi, Keta 
Sekondi, Cape Coast, Axim, 
Tarkwa, Dunkwa, Nsawam, 
Sun, ani, Saltpond, 
Winneba, Asamankese, 
vemale, Takoradi, Oda, 
Town Plans ve 1: 6,250 Accra, Northern Section 10/6 | 8]- 
Town Plans os 1: 6,250 Accra, Southern Section 10/6 | 8/- 
Town Plans 1: 1,250 of several of the largest towns _- 2]. 
in the Colony. 
For the number of plans to 
each town, see Maps 
Catalogue obtainable from 
all Agents, Survey Depart- 
ment and Government 
Printer. 
Road Map «+. 1: 500,000 Southern Section of the Colony 8/- 4]- 
General Map 1: 1,000,000 complete map of the Gold 8/- 4} 
ast. 
Geological and 1: 500,000 Southern Section of the 10/- | 8/- 
Mining Map. Colony. 
Geological Map... 1: 500,000 Southern Section of the 8/- 6/- 
Colony. 
10/6 | 8/- 





Accra and Environs 1: 20,000... ase oe 


‘Wall Map of West Africa 1: 1,500,000. 
Size 100 x 50 inches. Mounted on cloth and rollers ... 


- £1 


School Map Book se nee 
Size 88 x 66 inches. 


Wall Map of the Gold Coast (3rd and Revised Eaition). 
Mounted on cloth and rollers... see we 
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SURVEY H. Q. ACCRA 1935. 


Reports, etc., of alle and Colonial Interest 


MIGRATION. - ‘ 
Report to the Seoretary of State for Dominion ‘Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
‘i amental Committee on Migration Policy,  [Cmd.4689.] 1s. 6d. {1s.-8d.) 
MALTA: ~~ : 
-Report of Royal Commission, 1931. {Cmd. 3993.}.3s. 6d. (3s. .11d:). 
‘* “Minutes of Evidence. {Colonial No. 68.]. | 5s. (58. 9d.).. 
IMPERIAL ‘CONFERENCE, 19380.- ee 
Summary of Proceedings. ~ [Cmd. 3717.) 2s. (28. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. ©  [Cmd. 3718.} 4s. (48. 4d.). 
Report of ‘the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference). (Cmd. 3716.]. 3d. (34d,). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. , eae 
Summary of Proceedings. . (Cmd. 3628] 28. (28. 2d.). 
“ee to the Summary of ‘Proceedings. {Cmd. 3629.] 38. (3s. 3d.). 
Ki 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1992. 3s. (38, 4d.). 
Report by the Pinan Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questiona 
in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates ’and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


[Cmd. 4235.] Is. 6d. (18. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
"ICmd. 4182.) 2s, 6d. (2s, 8d.). 
ea cuca Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth AnnualReport, 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financia) and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March, 19338. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.). 


{Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 


SWAZILAND. 
Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
[Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d, (28. 9d.). 
MALAYA, 


Report of Brigadier-General Sir 8. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit ducing 1932. (Cmd. 4276.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES, 
Financiai Situation. Keport of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financia] Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Cmd. 4034.] 46. 6d. (48. 10¢.). 
WEST INDIES, 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] 1s, (1s. Id.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 
ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 2s. (28. 2¢.). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.} 48. 6d. (4s. 1Gd.). 

BRITISH GUIANA. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931 


{Cmd. 3938.] le. (1s. 2d.). 
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PART I.—THE COLONY. 
I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Falkland Islands lie in the South Atlantic Ocean some 300 
miles east and somewhat to the north of the Straits of Magellan 
between 51° and 53° south latitude and 57° and 62° west longitude. 
In addition to the two main islands, known as the East and West 
Falklands, which are divided by the Falkland Sound, running 
approximately north-east and south-west, the group comprises 
about 200 smaller islands clustered around them within a space of 
120 by 60 miles. The area of the group, as computed by measure- 
ment from the Admiralty chart, is as follows : 


cats Miles. 
East Falkland and adjacent islands... 2,580 
West Falkland and adjacent islands... see 2,038 


Total area of the group es ten we 4,618 
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“The islands have a very deeply indented coast-line and possess 
many excellent harbours and anchorages. The surface is hilly, 
attaining its maximum elevation of 2,315 feet in Mount Adam on the 
West Falkland. There are no rivers navigable at any distance from 
the coast. The entire country is covered with wild moorland 
interrupted by outcrops of rock and the peculiar collection of angular 
boulders called ‘stone runs” the origin of which is scientifically 
disputed. There is no cultivation except in the immediate vicinity 
of the farm settlements and shepherds’ houses where vegetables 
and in some places oats and hay are grown. The soil is chiefly 
peat, but considerable areas of sand also occur. In comprehensive 
appearance the Falkland Islands are bleak and inhospitable. Trees 
are entirely absent and the scenery is said to resemble parts of 
Scotland and the northern islands. The only town is Stanley, 
the capital, situated on a natural harbour entered from Port William, 
at the north-east corner of the group. It has about twelve hundred 
inhabitants. Smaller settlements have been established throughout 
the Colony as the headquarters of the various farm stations into 
which it is divided; of these the most important is Darwin, the 
headquarters of the Falkland Islands Company, with a population 
of about one hundred persons. 


The climate of the Falkland Islands is characterized by the same 
seasonal variations as in the United Kingdom. These are, however, 
less noticeable in the Colony on account of its scant vegetation. 
The winters are slightly colder and the summers much cooler than 
in London, which is about as far north of the equator as Stanley 
is south. The average midsummer temperature of the Colony 
is even lower than the annual mean at London. While the 
relatively low temperatures are mainly due to the oceanic 
circulation, the daily weather is largely dependent on the direction 
of the wind, which, not infrequently, is so inconstant as to give 
rise to wide ranges of temperature within short intervals. Though 
the annual rainfall is not excessive, averaging only 26 inches, 
precipitation occurs on two out of every three days in the year, 
and, in consequence, the atmosphere is usually damp. A large 
proportion of the days are cloudy and tempestuous, calm, bright 
weather being exceptional and seldom outlasting twenty-four hours. 


The Falkland Islands, called by the French “‘ Isles Malouines ” 
and by the Spaniards “Islas Malvinas’, were discovered on 14th 
August, 1592, by John Davis in the Desire, one of the vessels of 
the squadron sent to the Pacific under Cavendish. They were 
seen by Sir Richard Hawkins in the Dainty on 2nd February, 1594, 
and were visited in 1598 by Sebald Van Weert, a Dutchman, and 
styled by him the Sebald Islands, a name which they still bear on 
some of the Dutch maps. Captain Strong in the Welfare sailed 
through between the two principal islands in 1690 and called the 
passage, where he landed at several points and obtained supplies 
of wild geese and fresh water, the Falkland Sound, in memory of the 
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well-known Royalist, Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, killed at the 
battle of Newbury in 1643; and from this the group afterwards 
took its English name of “‘ Falkland Islands ”’ although this name 
does not appear to have been given to it before 1745. 

The first settlement on the islands was established in 1764 by 
de Bougainville on behalf of the King of France, with a small colony 
of Acadians transferred from Nova Scotia, at Port Louis in the 
East Falkland Island on Berkeley Sound. In the following year 
Captain Byron took possession of the West Falkland Island and left 
a small garrison at Port Egmont on Saunders Island, which lies 
off and close to the north coast of the mainland. 


The Spaniards, ever jealous of interference by other nations in 
the southern seas, bought out the French from the settlement at 
Port Louis, which they renamed Soledad in 1766, and in 1770 
forcibly ejected the British from Port Egmont. This action on the 
part of Spain led the two countries to the verge of war. The 
settlement was restored, however, to Great Britain in 1771, but was 
again in 1774 voluntarily abandoned. The Spaniards in turn 
abandoned their settlements early in the nineteenth century, and 
the entire group of islands appears for some years to have remained 
without formal occupation and without inhabitants until in 1829 
Louis Vernet, enjoying the nominal protection of the Government of 
the Republic of Buenos Aires, planted a new colony at Port Louis. 
Vernet thought fit to seize certain vessels belonging to the United 
States’ fishing fleet and in 1831 his settlement suffered from an 
American punitive expedition. Finally, in 1833, Great Britain, 
who had never relaxed her claim to the sovereignty of the Falkland 
Islands, expelled the few Argentine soldiers and colonists yet 
remaining at Port Louis and resumed occupation, which has been 
maintained without break to the present day. 


The Colony was under the charge of Naval Officers engaged in 
making Admiralty surveys until 1843, in which year a Civil Adminis- 
tration was formed, the headquarters of Government being at Port 
Louis until 1844, when they were removed to Stanley, then called 
Port William. Prior to the opening of the Panama Canal, the Falk- 
land Islands lay on the main sea route from Europe through the 
Straits of Magellan to the west coast of South America, and in the 
days of sail frequently harboured vessels which had been worsted 
in the struggle to round Cape Horn. On 8th December, 1914, 
they were the scene of the naval battle in which Sir F. C. Doveton 
Bturdee defeated and destroyed the German Squadron under 
Admiral Graf von Spee, and a memorial commemorating this 
victory was unveiled at Stanley on 26th February, 1927. 


II.— GOVERNMENT. 


At the head of the Government of the Colony is the Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, who is advised by an Executive Council 
consisting of five official and one unofficial members. There is 
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also a Legislative Council composed of four official and two unofficial 
members, the latter being nominated by the Crown. The Colony 
received a regular grant-in-aid from the Imperial Treasury until 
1880, and a special grant for a mail service until 1885, since which 
date it has been wholly self-supporting. There is no local govern- 
ment in the Colony. 


IlI.— POPULATION. 


The inhabitants of the Falkland Islands are of European and 
chiefly of British descent, in which Scotch blood is marked. There 
is no indigenous or native population. 


The estimated population on 3lst December, 1934, was 2,437, 
made up of 1,366 males and 1,071 females. The density of the 
population is about ont person to every two square miles. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the inhabitants live in Stanley, the capital, and 
the remainder are divided more or less equally between outlying 
districts of the East and West Falklands. The number of births 
registered in 1934 was fifty-four, and of deaths twenty-eight, or 
respectively 22-16 and 11-49 per 1,000. Twenty-seven marriages 
were celebrated during the year. One death occurred among infants 
under one year of age. One hundred and five persons arrived in 
the Colony and one hundred and twenty-one persons left in the 
course of the period under review. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


The general health of the community has been good. There 
were small outbreaks of scarlet fever, ringworm, measles, chicken- 
pox, influenza and impetigo, but these were quickly suppressed. 

The climate is very healthy, though somewhat trying to people 
from the United Kingdom owing to constant high winds in summer. 
Weather conditions are definitely more pleasant in winter than they 
are in the greater part of England. The conditions of living 
generally are of a reasonably good standard, though limited resources 
and horizons render the country unsuitable for persons of a neuras- 
thenic tendency. An adequate variety of diet is obtainable and 
the quality of the food is good. Good vegetables of different 
varieties can be grown. Fruit has to be imported from Montevideo. 

The general oral hygiene of the people is improving in proportion 
to their greater attention to their dental condition. During the 
year the Government Dental Surgeon made tours of the East and 
West Falklands. That these visits are essential is evidenced by 
the number of people attending from various districts. 

All children of sixteen years and under receive free treatment and 
advice from the Dental Surgeon, who makes frequent visits of 
inspection to the schools in Stanley. A special clinic for school 
children is held every Saturday morning. 
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Vaccination is compulsory under the Vaccination Ordinance, 
1868. The majority of children born in Stanley are vaccinated 
before they are a year old. Those born in outlying districts are 
vaccinated by Medical Officers when on tour. 


There was a decrease in the number of cases of appendicitis, 
twenty-eight coming under operative treatment as against thirty- 
two in 1933. 


Seventeen cases of tuberculosis were observed during the year ; 
of these, seven were pulmonary, four osseous, four abdominal 
lesions, and two, cases of cervical adenitis. This is an increase 
over the year 1933, when seven cases were reported. Seven deaths 
resulted. This disease shows definite signs of being on the increase. 


The incidence of coughs and severe colds during the month of 
August was high. Influenza broke out during the year and spread 
to the West Falklands. 

There were three cases of scarlet fever during the year; no 
deaths resulted. 

There was an outbreak of measles limited to one family in Stanley ; 
outbreak traced to Magallanes. 


A few cases of ringworm from last year’s outbreak appeared for 
treatment. No fresh cases were reported. 


The Government maintains out of public funds a hospital in 
Stanley, under the style of the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital. 
The hospital comprises twelve beds, an operating theatre, quarters 
for nurses, stores, and an out-patient department. Outside 
buildings provide an office and workshop for the Dental Surgeon, 
and also a drug store and laboratory. An improved type of X-ray 
apparatus has been installed. 

The staff of the Medical Department includes the Senior Medical 
Officer, two Medical Officers, one of whom is stationed on the West 
Falkland Island, a Dental Surgeon, a Nurse Matron and a qualified 
Nursing Sister, in addition to Junior Nurses locally recruited and 
trained. 

The Medical Officer made periodical tours of outlying districts in 
the East Falkland. Satisfactory reports on health conditions were 
received. It is to be observed in this connexion that the Falkland 
Islands Company, Limited, maintain their own Medical Officer at 
Darwin. 

The out-patient department of the hospital provides ante-natal 
and post-natal services. Maternity nursing services are provided 
for Stanley and outlying districts. 

During the year 1934, 102 persons were admitted as in-patients. 
The out-patients showed an increase in number over the previous 
year. Five deaths occurred in the hospital. Ninety-three opera- 
tions were performed with uniformly good results and many minor 
operations were carried out in the out-patient department. 
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The medico-electrical section of the out-patient department has 
carried out successful work during the year with radiant heat, 
vapour and Turkish baths, especially valuable in skin disease and 
muscular rheumatism. 


Artificial sunlight treatment has been carried out in cases of 
adenitis and anaemia in children, and also in cases of tubercular 
bone and joint diseases. 

Sewage in the town of Stanley is disposed of partly by the water- 
carriage system and partly by the earth-closet method. It is 
satisfactory to record that the number of inhabitants taking advan- 
tage of water-carriage facilities is steadily increasing. The night 
soil from earth closets is removed by means of special carts under 
the control of the Public Works Department. The disposal of 
sewage, which is deposited in the harbour, is efficient, as it is 
carried out to sea by the strong tidal currents. 

In accordance with the Public Health by-laws, all ashes and 
household refuse must be stored in properly constructed bins which 
are required to be emptied once a month at least. This system is 
found to work satisfactorily. 

The water supply is wholesome and satisfactory. Water is 
brought by pipe-line from a distance of three miles and stored in a 
reservoir and a tank with an aggregate capacity approximating to 
500,000 gallons. Distributing mains have now been extended so 
as to serve the whole of Stanley. The inhabitants have taken 
advantage of the facilities offered, and the use of rain water from 
tanks and barrels is gradually disappearing. 

The system of roads in Stanley is now adequate to present needs. 
The drainage system of the town continues to be improved. 

There are three licensed slaughter-houses in Stanley: these were 
inspected with reasonable frequency and were found to comply 
with the Board of Health by-laws. Meat for human consumption 
was also inspected at regular intervals. 

Dairies were inspected from time to time and found to be fairly 
satisfactory. Samples of milk tested showed that the standard of 
cleanliness has been maintained. No sample was found to contain 
bacilli of tuberculosis. 

Bi-annual rat weeks continued, with considerable success ; rats 
appear to have diminished as a result, but they are still numerous 
enough to warrant periodical poison-baiting of rubbish dumps, 
waste lands and the foreshore. 


V.—HOUSING. 

Certain new houses were erected during the year. The buildings 
erected are of a suitable type, and conform to the requirements of 
the Board of Health both as regards construction and sanitary 
arrangements. 
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There is now no overcrowding in Stanley, the rate of building 
being adequate to the needs of the population. In the majority of 
cases, the wage-earning population own their own houses, which are 
well built and comfortable. Building loans are made by the Govern- 
ment in suitable cases, to facilitate the construction of new houses. 
The Government also maintains sufficient accommodation for its 
officials, and two blocks of tenement dwellings which are rented to 
the more necessitous families in the community. 


All premises in the town are regularly inspected by the Sanitary 
Inspector, and householders are required to keep their premises in 
as sanitary a condition as circumstances permit. In case of need, 
powers exist to condemn premises as unfit for human occupation. 


In recent years housing conditions have been much improved by 
the provision of an adequate water supply, and also by the disposal 
of sewage by water-carriage. 


VI.— PRODUCTION. 


Wool, skins, and tallow are the principal products of the Colony 
at the present time. All produce is exported to the United 
Kingdom. 


Sheep farms vary approximately in extent from 24,000 acres to 
150,000 acres, and carry on the average between 8,000 and 35,000 
sheep, or, say, one sheep for every three to five acres. 


No statistics are kept of the actual quantity of wool produced in 
any one year, as distinct from the quantity exported. The average 
production during the past six years was four million pounds 
annually. The actual return of wool exported during 1934 was 
3,992,984 lb. valued at £130,325. The average price realized was 
just over 73d. per lb., as against an average price of about 6d. per 
Ib. in 1933, and 7d. per Ib. in 1932. 


Economic conditions showed a slight improvement in the year 
under review, and, if specie exports be disregarded, the total value 
of exports was the highest recorded since 1930. 


Hides and skins exported realized £9,257, as against £8,807 in the 
preceding year, or an increase of £450. 


Live stock.—During the year a number of rams were imported 
from the United Kingdom, for the purpose of improving flocks in 
the Colony. 


General—Apart from the commodities above described, the 
Colony has no resources of known commercial value. Forage 
crops are produced to a limited extent, but with this exception 
there is practically no agriculture in the Colony. 
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VII.— COMMERCE. 


The state of the trade of the Colony, as reflected by the values of 
imports and exports during the year 1934, and as compared with 
previous years was as follows :— 


Imports. 1980. 1981. 1982, 1988. 1934. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Food, drink, and tobacco ... 44,584 40,267 33,117 28,858 35,113 


Raw materials and articles 13,057 12,093 8,210 5,902 9,125 
mainly unmanufactured. 

Articles wholly or mainly 53,613 56,965 89,561 33,729 45,644 
manufactured. 

Miscellaneous and unclassified 5,191 1,415 =—-1,162 747 1,815 











Bullion and specie... aes = 35 _ 25 750 
Total imports ... ... £116,445 110,775 82,050 69,261 91,947 
Exports. 1930. - 1981. 1982. 1933. 1934. 
£ & £ £ £ 
Wool a. ids ve ... 190,948 125,818 109,475 100,749 130,325 
Hides and skins ce w. 14,704 8,941 5,119 8,807 9,257 
Tallow ... sd ies 5% 722 1,860 1,150 1,768 1,867 
Live stock ve ka nee 473 _ 246 _ — 
Seal oil ... ase See 5 5,920 _ 5,000 4,660 16 
Bullion and specie... a _— 8,000 or = ome 
Other articles ... re es 1,179 2,334 957 988 1,249 
Total exports ... ... £213,941 146,953 121,947 116,972 142,714 





The actual quantity of wool exported in 1934 was less than 
that in the preceding year, by 28,460Ib. but the price realized 
was approximately 2d. per lb. better. 


Imports. 
The principal articles imported during 1934 were, in value :— 
£ 
Provisions 19,985 
Hardware... 13,268 
Drapery, etc... See on ree .. 7,718 
Coal, coke, and oil fuel ... tes os we 8,705 
Timber ... bee a waa hss .. 5,420 
Paints, etc. ee tie ay me a 5,404 
Chemicals... eh sk ie a we 4,604 
and in quantities :— 
Beer... we ve te ... 17,922 gallons. 
Spirits ... oe eee ony fet 83807) 35 
Tobacco... sas ee .». 14,121 Ibs. 


Wines 1,635 gallons. 
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Approximately 80 per cent. of the total imports came from the 
United Kingdom. 


The countries of origin were as follows :— 


£ 
United Kingdom aos an ay » 78,284 
Other parts of the British Empire... a 84 
Total from the British Empire... ..- £73,318 
Uruguay ... Fs nes a ee + 9,780 
Argentine 268 ne — a «8,459 
Chile she Sos ook we ahs «3,530 
Other countries .. eee +. 1,860 
Total from foreign countries wa ++» £18,629 
Exports. 


Almost the whole of the export trade of the Colony was to the 
United Kingdom, exports to other countries only amounting to 
a value of £721. 


The following is a comparative table showing the quantities 
exported during the past five years :— 


1980. 1981. 1982. 1933. 1934. 
Wool (Ib)... 8,690,572 3,981,595 3,934,852 4,021,444 3,999,984 
Tallow (lb.) ... +. 158,368 275,520 164,642 425,712 235,200 
Hides and sheepskins 52,091 73,566 56,565 77,679 100,844 
(No.) 
Seal oil (barrels)... 2,424 — 1,701 1,806 8 
VIIIL.1— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 





The average rate of wages for unskilled labour is 1s. 2d. an hour 
and for skilled labour, 1s. 4d. an hour. Artisans receive 1s, 7d. an 
hour. The hours of work are eight hours a day, with a total of 40 
to 45 hours a week. 

In domestic service, monthly wages with board and lodging, for 
housemaids vary from £2 to £3 10s. 0d.; for cooks, from £3 to 
£4 10s. Od. 

Owing to the continued depression in the sheepfarming industry 
there was no reduction in the number of men seeking employment 
in Stanley. The majority were employed on works undertaken by 
the Government to relieve unemployment, and in consequence 
there was no actual distiess. 

The average rate of wages on farm stations was £6 to £7 a month 
with quarters, fuel, meat and milk free. 
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The cost of living has varied little during the year. The average 
prices of the main articles of food were as follows :— 


Mutton... es nee ... 8d. per Ib. 

Beef aa ve bee ... 5d. per lb. 

Pork, fresh... eee one «Is. per Ib. 

Fowls oe £0 a .. 28, to 3s. each. 
Fish, fresh ... #8 i ... 2d. to 3d. per Ib. 
Eggs Pres ne s ... 2s. to 3s. per dozen. 
Milk a aise sa ... 8d. to 1s. per quart. 
Potatoes ... wes Ps we» 14d. to 3d. per Ib. 
Bread As ie or ... Is. per 4 Ib. loaf. 
Sugar a at we ... 3d. per Ib. 

Tea... hse ee He ... 28. to 3s. per Ib. 
Coffee Pei oo Ss ... 1s. 10d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Fresh vegetables ... Fe ... 5d. per lb. 

Butter (imported)... ey ... 1s. 4d. per Jb. 


The supply of fresh fish, fowls, and fresh pork is uncertain and 
irregular and in consequence diet is somewhat limited in variety. 


On the whole the cost of living is moderate. There are no hotels 
in Stanley in the accepted sense of the term, but there are several 
boarding-houses which offer a reasonable degree of comfort and 
convenience at charges ranging from £2 2s. 0d. to £3 3s. Od. per 
week, 


Unfurnished houses for workmen cost from £2 to £3 per month. 


In the majority of cases the Government provides houses for its 
officials. Houses, if not provided by the Government, are difficult 
to obtain and the average rent of an unfurnished house suitable 
for occupation by an official is £50 a year. 


1X.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The education of children between the ages of five and fourteen 
years residing in Stanley is compulsory. In Stanley there are two 
elementary schools, one maintained by the Government and one 
under Roman Catholic management. Provision is also made at the 
Government school for attendance at a continuation class for a 
two-year course of more advanced study. Grants are made in 
approved cases to enable children from country districts to be 
taught in Stanley. 


For the benefit of children who are unable to come to Stanley, 
the Government maintains three itinerant schoolmasters on the 
West Falkland Island and one on the East Falkland Island. 


The Falkland Islands Company, Limited, also maintains a school- 
master at its settlement at Darwin, and in addition certain 
itinerant schoolmasters for service in the outlying districts of 
Lafonia. : 
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There are no facilities in the Colony for higher or vocational 
education. 


There are no Government institutions, orphanages, or Poor Law 
institutions, and no legislative provision for maintenance in the 
event of accident, sickness, or old age. 


Poor relief is granted by the Government in certain necessitous 
cases. The cost in 1934 amounted to £199. 


A society known as the Stanley Benefit Club insures its members 
for sickness and death. 


There are three social clubs, namely, the Colony Club, the Falkland 
Club and the Working Men’s Social Club. 


There are football, badminton, golf, and hockey clubs, all of which 
are flourishing. 

The Stanley Sports Association holds an annual sports meeting in 
December of each year for horse racing and athletic events. 


The Defence Force Rifle Association, which is affiliated to the 
National Rifle Association, holds an annual Meeting at Stanley on 
the lines of those held at Bisley. The Falkland Islands team won 
the Junior Kolapore Cup at Bisley in 1930, and again in 1934. In 
the latter year it also secured third place in the Junior Mackinnon 
competition. Miniature rifle shooting on the modern and well- 
equipped miniature range in the Drill Hall is very popular during 
the winter months. The local Miniature Rifle Association has 
been eminently successful in the competitions inaugurated by the 
Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, having won the trophy put up in 
the Colonial Rifle Associations Small Bore Match on two occasions, 
namely in 1932 and 1934, whilst it carried away the honours in the 
Dominion Clubs’ Team shoot in 1933. 


Physical training forms an important part of the regular curri- 
culum of the Government school and in it are included football, 
hockey and gymnastics, as well as the formal Swedish drill. 

There are also public baths, and a well-equipped gymnasium. 

The Town Hall, Stanley, is well equipped with modern appliances 
for theatrical productions. It can seat an audience of 500 people 
in comfort and safety. It has a very fine dance floor and is much 
used for that purpose particularly during the winter months. 


The Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, and Rover Sea Scouts continued 
their useful work. There are also troops of Cubs and Brownies. 

There is one cinema in Stanley. There is also a public library 
at which books to suit every taste may be obtained. 





X.— COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Communication between Stanley and the outside world is effected 
principally through Monte Video to which port a service is main- 
tained by the s.s. Lafonia, a vessel of some 600 tons dead weight, 
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belonging to the Falkland Islands Company, Limited, and running 
on a mail contract for a period of five years from October, 1931. 
In addition, calls homeward and outward are made at Stanley at 
irregular and infrequent intervals by cargo vessels of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, Limited. The calls made in 1934 
totalled seven homeward and outward. 

The distance from Stanley to Monte Video is rather more than a 
thousand miles and the time taken on the voyage by the s.s. Lafonia 
averages four and a half days, and by other vessels from three to 
five days according to the class of vessel. ; 

The average time occupied in the transit of mails to and from the 
United Kingdom, via Monte Video, is 26 days ; by the direct route 
passenger vessels complete the journey in the same time and the 
cargo vessels require upwards of a month to five weeks on the 
voyage home, which is performed almost invariably from Stanley 
to London without intermediate stop, and on the outward voyage 
upwards of five weeks dependent on the number of intermediate 
stops. 

On the average, opportunities for the receipt and despatch of 
mails are available every four to five weeks. 


Provisional arrangements were made with the Falkland Islands 
Company, Limited, for the maintenance of communication with 
South Georgia by the s.s. Lafonia which makes four voyages during 
the year. The time taken on the voyage between Stanley and 
South Georgia averages three and a half days. 

During the whaling season, October—April, opportunities occur 
from time to time for the conveyance of mails between Europe and 
South Georgia by means of floating factories and transports engaged 
in the whaling industry. i 

A wireless station for external traffic is operated by the Govern- 
ment at Stanley under the style of the Falkland Islands Radio. 
Regular communication is maintained direct with London and 
Monte Video, while the South Georgia Radio at Grytviken provides 
a link between Stanley and that Dependency. 

Telegraph charges to the United Kingdom are 2s. 6d. a word for 
“ordinary,” 1s. 3d. a word for “deferred,” and 1s. 6d. a word 
for “code ” messages. 

There are no submarine cables. 

The postal rate for the United Kingdom and the Empire is one 
penny per ounce. 

At the end of 1934 there were 44 wireless sets licensed. 

The Government maintains a broadcast relay service. The 
licence for subscribers to this service is £1 per annum and the 
number of licences issued in 1934 was 113. The principal overseas 
Programmes are relayed from the Broadcasting Studio to sub- 
scribers. Local programmes of gramophone records are also given 
as well as news and sports items from England. 
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There are no railways in the Colony. Certain roads suitable for 
motor traffic have been constructed to a limited extent. Internal 
communication is carried out on horseback or by boat. The inter- 
insular service for mails and passengers is carried out by the 
8.8. Lafonia. 

There are no inland telegraphs, but a telephone system is main- 
tained by the Government in Stanley both for official and general 
use. In the outlying districts privately-owned lines join up with the 
Stanley system on the East Falkland, and on the West Falkland 
converge at Fox Bay, where the Government also maintains a small 
radio station for the purpose of local traffic. Two farm stations 
have constructed radio stations of low power for local communica- 
tion. 

There are no omnibuses or tramways in the Colony and no air 
mail and passenger service. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
. MEASURES. 


The only bank in the Colony is the Government Savings Bank. 
The rate of interest paid is 24 per cent. perannum. At the close of 
the Bank’s financial year on the 30th of September, 1934, the total 
sum deposited was £201,302, and the number of depositors 1,041. 
The average amount standing to the credit of each depositor was 
£193, or about £83 per head of the population. 


There is no agricultural or co-operative bank or similar institution 
in the Colony. 

Remittances for the credit of any person or firm in the Colony 
can be made through the Commissioner of Currency and the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, a charge being payable at the rate of one 
per cent. A similar service is undertaken by the Falkland Islands 
Company, Limited, who act generally as bankers or financial agents 
for the farm stations. 

The legal tender currency is British sterling and a paper currency 
of 10s., £1 and £5 notes issued by the Colonial Government under 
the Falkland Islands Currency Note Ordinance, 1930. It is esti- 
mated that on 3lst December, 1934, there were £3,000 of coin and 
£22,000 of currency notes in circulation. 

The system of weights and measures in use in the Colony is the 
same as that in the United Kingdom. 


XII.—_PUBLIC WORKS. 


During the year, the road leading eastwards from Stanley to 
Surf Bay on the south shore was completed. This road, which has 
been constructed at a cost of about £7,000, will prove a boon from 
the aspect of both health and pleasure, and also in providing easy 
means of access to the peat deposits adjacent to its route. 
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Work was continued during the year on the construction of roads 
towards the north camp and Mount Harriet on the Darwin track. 
Good progress was made, but for reasons of economy the work 
has since been discontinued. 


Considerable work was carried out on the erection of sea-walls to 
the east and west of Stanley. 


During the year, the bridge over the Fitzroy river was completed. 
The bridge was constructed by the Falkland Islands Company, 
Limited, who received from the Colonial Government a subsidy of 
£800 towards its cost. 


A necessary work was commenced in the construction of roads 
towards the peat deposits. These roads when completed will 
facilitate the transport of peat fuel. 


Improvements were effected in the town of Stanley during the 
year, particularly in regard to drainage facilities for the new building 
area to the south of the town. The roads were also improved by 
treatment with bitumen solution. 


During the year, the water mains were extended. Applications 
for water-supply connexions showed a steady increase, but to meet 
these, an additional water supply will have to be provided. 


There was an increase in demand for electric light, and in conse- 
quence it was found necessary further to extend the system. 


In addition to its other activities, the Public Works Department 
undertakes the usual maintenance services, including conservancy, 
and water supply for the town. The Department is also responsible 
for the considerable quantity of peat fuel which is required for 
Government services. To its charge are committed, furthermore, 
the general upkeep of all Government buildings and property, in 
particular of plant, sea-walls, bridges, fences, jetties and harbour 
lights, and in addition, the maintenance of the lights on William 
Point and on Porpoise Point near North Arm. 


The total expenditure incurred under the Public Works and 
Electrical votes was £27,411 in 1934. An average number of 137 
men, exclusive of monthly employees, were on the pay roll during 
the year, as compared with 130 in 1933, and 78 in 1931. 


XIII.—JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


The judicial system of the Colony is administered by a Supreme 
Court, in which the Governor sits alone as Judge, and a Magistrate’s 
Court in Stanley. The majority of the farm managers are Justices 
of the Peace, and as such, have power to deal with minor offences. 
The local Police Force consists of four constables and a chief con- 
stable, and is stationed entirely in Stanley. The Police Force ig 
adequate to provide generally for the peace of the Colony and the 
security of life and property. There is practically no crime in the 
Colony. Three persons were dealt with in 1934 for minor offences 
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in the Summary Court and all were convicted. No criminal issue 
went to the Supreme Court during the year or in the previous year. 
One case only came before the Juvenile Court. 


The Chief Constable is Gaoler-in-charge of the gaol in Stanley- 
The gaol was inspected regularly by the medical authority, and was 
found to be in a highly satisfactory condition. 


XIV.— LEGISLATION. 


Eleven Ordinances were passed by the Legislative Council in 
1934, the most important of which were as follows :— 


The Whale Fishery (Amendment) Ordinance, 1934, regarding 
licences granted under the Principal Ordinance, and providing 
security for the granting of whaling licences. 

The Dangerous Drugs (Amendment) Ordinance, 1934, providing 
for the import and export of dangerous drugs. 

The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance, 1934, pro- 
viding for quotas in respect of textiles manufactured in foreign 
countries, which may be imported. 


The following subsidiary legislation was also enacted during the 
year :— 


Regulations made on 9th February, 1934, under the Pensions 
Ordinance, 1927, repealing and replacing Section 25 of the 
Principal Regulations. 

Regulations of 29th March, 1934, under the Stanley Water 
Supply Ordinance, 1927, repealing and replacing The Stanley 
Water Supply Regulations, 1927. 

Regulations of 14th June, 1934, under the Wireless Tele- 
graphy Ordinance, 1925, regarding the interpretation of the 
word “Colony ” in the Wireless Telegraphy Regulations, 1926. 

Regulations of 31st July, 1934, under the Pensions Ordinance, 
1927, amending Section 2 of the Pensions (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1934. 

Rules made under the Falkland Islands Currency Notes 
Ordinance, 1930, regarding the withdrawal from circulation of 
Currency notes of the “A” and “B”’ series. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The revenue of the Colony for the year 1934 from all sources was 
£102,700, as compared with £66,417 in 1933, and from ordinary 
sources £101,584, as compared with £59,333 in 1933. The excess 
in 1934 was due to the appreciation of the market value of the 
Colony’s Investments. 

The expenditure on recurrent services was £37,519, or more by 
£363 than that in 1933, and less by £64,065 than the revenue from 
ordinary sources. In addition, extraordinary expenditure 
amounting to £16,944 was incurred mainly in connexion with the 
measures undertaken to relieve unemployment. The revenue from 
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all sources during the year exceeded the total expenditure of £54,464 
by £48,236. 

The following table gives the comparative figures of the expendi- 
ture and the revenue for the past five years :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Ordinary. Total. Ordinary. Total. 

£ £ £ £ 
1930 ... w. 62,004 82,812 39,128 69,979 
1931... «51,805 78,397 38,977 12,676 
1932... .. 64,199 98,463 38,711 54,798 
1933... we 59,333 66,417 37,156 52,335 
1934 ... ... 101,584 — 102,700 37,519 54,463 


The Colony has no public debt. The excess of assets over 
liabilities on 31st December, 1934, amounted to £307,007, made up 


as follows :— 





£ 
Land Sales Fund... oA tee 241,129 
Other Surplus O57 ase 65,878 
£307,007 





The Colony’s Reserve Fund on 31st December, 1934, amounted 


to £39,142. 
The main heads of taxation are -— 
1, Customs import and export duties. 
2. Rates levied on house property. 
The Customs import duties are on wines, malt, spirits, tobacco 
and matches, at the following rates :— 


Wines _.. 8s. @ gallon in bulk or 3s. 6d. a dozen bottles of 
reputed pints. 

Malt _.. 6d. a gallon in bulk or 6d. a dozen bottles of 
reputed pints. : 

Spirits ... 20s. a gallon. 

Tobacco ... 48. pound. 

Matches ... For every gross of boxes not exceeding 10,000 
matches, 4s. 


A preferential rate of nine-tenths of the full duty is allowed on 
tobacco and cigarettes of Empire production and manufacture and 
matches of Empire manufacture and provenance are admitted duty 


free. 
Export duties are collected on wool, whale oil and seal oil at the 


following rates :— 
Wool .- 1s. for every 25 lbs. 


Whale oil and seal oil “qs, 6d. for every barrel of forty 
gallons, or 9s. a ton. 


The yield in 1934 from each source was as follows :— 


Import Duties ai a is wee 7,264 
Export Duties oro a ies ... 8,006 
Rate on house property .. oe a 829 


There are no excise or stamp duties and no hut tax or poll tax 
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PART II.—THE DEPENDENCIES. 
I.— GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
General. 


The Dependencies are divided into two main groups, the one 
consisting of South Georgia with the South Orkneys and the South 
Sandwich Islands, and the other of the South Shetlands with 
Graham’s Land. 





Geography. 

The island of South Georgia lies about 800 miles to the east of 
the Falkland Islands, in 543° south latitude, the South Orkneys 
and the South Sandwich Islands being 450 miles to the south- 
west and south-east, respectively, of South Georgia. The northern 
point of the South Shetlands is about 500 miles to the south of the 
Falkland Islands. South Georgia with the South Orkneys and South 
Sandwich group of Dependencies is bounded by the fiftieth parallel 
of south latitude and by the twentieth and fiftieth meridians of 
west longitude, and the South Shetlands and Graham’s Land by 
the fifty-eighth parallel of south latitude and by the meridians 
of longitude fifty and eighty west. South Georgia is the principal 
island in the Dependencies and is the only portion of them inhabited 
throughout the year except for the meteorological station which 
is maintained by the Argentine Government on Laurie Island in 
the South Orkneys. It has an area of about 1,450 square miles 
(statute), is about 100 miles in length with a maximum breadth 
of 20 miles, and consists mainly of steep mountains from which | 
glaciers descend. There is but little flat land and the island is almost 
entirely barren, the south-west side being permanently frozen. 
The main vegetation is some coarse grass which grows on the north- 
eastern side of the island, where the snow melts in the summer. 
There are no indigenous quadrupeds other than seals but reindeer 
have been introduced and are thriving well. There are many 
sea-birds including penguins and albatrosses. The sea-elephant, 
the sea-leopard and the Weddell’s seal frequent its shores. The 
coast line has been indifferently charted but much useful work 
has been done in this direction during the past five years by the 
“Discovery ” Expedition. 


Climate. 


Although Grytviken in Cumberland Bay, South Georgia, is little 
over a hundred miles further south than Stanley the difference in 
climate is very marked, that of the former approximating closely 
to conditions in the Antarctic. The mountains are ice-bound and 
snow-capped throughout the year and glaciers descend on the grand 
scale right to the sea. During the year 1934 the average mean 
temperature was 37-11° Fahrenheit. Rain fell on 121 days 
and snow or sleet on 120 days. 
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Within recent years instances of volcanic activity at Deception 
Island, South Shetlands, have been frequent. The first earthquake 
of which there is any definite record occurred in 1923, though it 
is stated by some of the whaling community that shocks were 
felt in 1912. In February, 1924, a strong tremor was experienced, 
when a large rock forming the crest of a natural arch, and known 
locally as the “‘ Sewing Machine,” at the approach to Port Foster 
was disturbed, and, in 1925, during the absence of the whaling 
factory Ronald, one of the giant columns in the entrance of the 
harbour disappeared. Again, in the season 1928-29 several earth- 
quake shocks were felt, the most pronounced being in March, 1929, 
when a large quantity of rock fell, completely changing the formation 
of the ridge on the east side of the harbour. The water in the harbour 
of Port Foster frequently becomes agitated by the subterranean 
heat, the shores in places being completely obscured by the dense 
vapour emitted. 


History. 


South Georgia and the South Shetland Islands were sighted 
and taken possession of for Great Britain by Captain Cook in 1775, 
and the South Orkneys were discovered by Captain Powell of the 
British ship Dove who landed on Coronation Island on 7th December, 
1821, and took possession of the group in the name of King George IV. 
The South Shetlands were discovered by Mr. W. Smith in the brig 
Williams in 1819 and were examined by Captain Bransfield in 1820. 
Captain Bransfield also discovered the first part of Graham’s Land 
and Mr. John Biscoe discovered the west coast in 1832. Profitable 
sealing voyages to South Georgia were made prior to 1793 and 
British whalers are reported there in 1819. The fur-seal industry 
in the Dependencies achieved such proportions in the early part of 
the nineteenth century that expeditions were made to them in the 
two seasons 1820-21 and 1821-22 by no less than ninety-one vessels. 
So recklessly did they slaughter, however, that they are said prac- 
tically to have exterminated the fur-seal, James Weddell stating 
that in 1822-24 these animals were almost extinct. 


The meteorological station on Laurie Island in the South Orkneys 
to which reference has been already made was established in 1903 
by the Scottish Antarctic Expedition under Mr. W. Bruce and was 
transferred by him in 1904 to the Argentine Government. A new 
and valuable survey of the South Sandwich group was carried out 
in 1930 by the Royal Research ship Discovery IT of the “ Discovery ” 
Expedition. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


Constitutionally the Dependencies are subject to the same 
authority as the Colony proper, that is to say to the Governor 
and to the Executive and Legislative Councils. Ordinances enacted 
by the latter body, however, in respect of the Colony do not have 
application to the Dependencies unless they are specially applied. 
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The Dependencies, in contradistinction to the Colony, are peopl 
almost exclusively and utilized mainly by foreigners and a 
governed from the Falkland Islands with a central administration 
common. A resident magistrate and official staff are maintains 
at South Georgia, and control over whaling operations in the oth 
Dependencies is carried out by representatives of the Governmer 
who accompany the expeditions. 


There is no local government in South Georgia ; in fact ther 
are no communities other than the whaling stations which ar 
run by the managers on behalf of the several companies ownin; 
them. 


III.— POPULATION. 


As has been stated in the preceding chapters, there is no permanent 
population in the Dependencies except in South Georgia where the 
figures fluctuate with the seasons of the whaling industry. The 
population in South Georgia is entirely resident either on the 
privately-owned whaling stations or at the Government Headquarters 
at King Edward Cove in Cumberland Bay. During the summer it 
exceeds 1,000, practically all males, but during the winter it is not 
more than one-third of that number. At the census taken on 26th 
April, 1931, the number of persons at South Georgia, including 
shipping, was recorded as five hundred and sixty-three and at the 
South Shetlands as one hundred and forty-six; among these one 
female only appears. The British inhabitants of South Georgia 
are limited practically to the Government staff and to the crews of 
British vessels. The remainder are almost exclusively Norwegian 
or Scandinavian. One death, and one birth occurred in the 
Dependencies in 1934. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


There is very little sickness in the Dependencies, even colds being 
of rare occurrence, though some unhealthiness arises from the lack 
of fresh food-stuffs. 


No Medica] Officer is maintained by the Government in the 
Dependencies, hut the whaling companies have their own doctors, 
the Government contributing a share of the salary of the doctor 
stationed at Grytviken. At South Georgia there are well-equipped 
hospitals maintained by the whaling companies. 


Weather conditions in 1934 were worse than any experienced 
for some years, but, as usual, health conditions were relatively 
good except that the monotony of the climate and the lack of 
sunshine tended to produce a state of mental depression bordering 
in some cases on melancholia. 
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V.—HOUSING. 


The question of housing does not really arise in South Georgia 
or in the other Dependencies. All the officials are suitably housed 
in the quarters at King Edward Cove and the arrangements made 
by the whaling companies to accommodate the personnel working 
on their stations are fully adequate. 


VI PRODUCTION. 


Two whaling companies operated during the season at South 
Georgia, as against one in the previous season. The land station 
at Deception Island remained closed. The depression in the whale 
oil market continued ; the arrangements for limiting the production 
of oil by quota broke down; but, in spite of this, there was a 
decrease in the production, due mainly to the exceptionally adverse 
weather conditions which prevailed throughout the season. 

The total catch at South Georgia amounted to 1,575 whales, 
made up of 556 Blue, 836 Fin, 23 Humpback, 35 Sperm, and 125 
Sei. 


The quantity of oil produced was 108,261 barrels, with an average 
per “ Standard ”’ whale of 105-90. 

There were also produced 91,073 bags of guano, each of 100 
kilogrammes. 

The following table shows the oil and guano production, and the 
average of oil and guano per ‘“‘ Standard ”’ whale for the past five 
seasons at South Georgia :— 


Actual “Standard” Oil Produced. Guano. Averages. 
Season, Whales. Whales. Barrels. Bags. Oil. Guano. 
1930-81... 2,736 1,846 188,044 181,152 101-86 98-13 
1931-32... 2,206 1,310 124,337 113,420 94-91 86-58 
1932-33... = 996 631 54,583 49,572 86-50 78-56 
1933-34... 2,864 1,431 132,190 123,996 92-37 86-65 
1934-35... 1,575 1,022 108,261 91,073 106-90 89-09 


During the season a number of Falkland Islands labourers were 
employed in the whaling industry by the Compania Argentina de 
Pesca and the South Georgia Company, Limited. 


It is expected that two of the land stations in South Georgia will 
operate during the 1935-36 season, and there appears some prospect 
of the land station in Deception Island reopening in the coming 
season. 


VII. COMMERCE. 


The value of the total trade of the Dependencies in 1934 was 
£660,332, of which £204,854 represented imports and £455,468 
exports. Of the imports, whale oil (for re-export) accounted for 
£93,842 ; coal, coke and oil fuel, £70,585; hardware, £13,778 ; 
and provisions, £6,593. The export of whale and seal oil amounted 
to £374,687, and of guano and bone meal to £67,359. 
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The following table gives the comparative values of the trade o1 
the Dependencies during the past five years :— 


£ £ £ 
Imports. Exports. Total. 
19830... 499,829 2,726,173 3,226,002 
1931 ray ae 311,388 1,748,467 2,059,855 
1932 3 one 228,952 369,542 598,494 
1933 ae ae 200,557 337,363 537,910 
1934 ves ake 204,854 455,468 660,322 


As noted in the preceding chapter, depression in the whaling 
industry continued, and this, coupled with the increased number of 
factories operating outside the territorial waters of the Dependencies, 
is responsible for the decline in the value of the import and export 
trade. Excluding importations and exportations of whale oil from 
and for the “ High seas,’’ about 30 per cent. of the value of the 
imports came from the United Kingdom. About 90 per cent. of 
the total exports were shipped to the United Kingdom. The bulk 
of the coal imported was obtained from the United Kingdom, and 
of the fuel oil from the Dutch West Indies. About 60 per cent. of 
the hardware came from Norway and 28 per cent. from the United 
Kingdom, while provisions show 23 per cent. from Norway, 25 per 
cent. from the Argentine, and 49 per cent. from the United Kingdom. 

Whale and seal oil and guano were exported principally to the 
United Kingdom. 


The price of oil during 1934 ranged from £10 to £15 a ton, ac- 
cording to grade. 


VIII—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Labour in South Georgia and on board the floating factories is 
specially recruited on contract terms, almost exclusively from 
Norway. The bonus system on production is generally in vogue, 
the total earnings of an ordinary labourer ranging from £10 to £15 a 
month with all found. As there are no shops and no private trade 
in the Dependencies and as all food-stuffs are provided by the whaling 
companies for the personnel engaged on their station the question 
of the cost of living does not arise. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


There are no children in the Dependencies and therefore the 
problem of education does not arise. 

The whaling companies operating in South Georgia run private 
cincmatograph shows for the benefit of the men employed on their 
stations. Interest is taken in football and in other forms of sport 
such as ski-ing during the winter months, when there is deep snow. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


As has been stated in a previous chapter of this report, pro- 
visional arrangements for four voyages a year have been made with 
the Falkland Islands Company, Limited, for the conveyance of 
mails to and from South Georgia. During the whaling season 
direct sailings from Europe to South Georgia and vice versa are in 
the normal course not infrequent, and there is a fairly reliable 
service three times in the year between Buenos Aires and Grytviken 
fumished by the motor auxiliary s.v. Tijuca, of the Compania 
Argentina de Pesca. The majority of the vessels of the high seas 
whaling fleet call at| South Georgia on their way to the fishing 
grounds in October, and on their return journey in April. 

Mails are received and despatched either direct or via Stanley as 
opportunities offer. Postal rates are the same as those from and 
to the Colony proper. 

The Government maintains a wireless station at Grytviken, 
whichis in regular communication with Stanley, through which traffic 
is passed beyond the limits of the Colony. The Argentine Govern- 
nent is permitted to maintain a wireless station on Laurie Island, 
in the South Orkneys. 

There are no railways or roads in the Dependencies. Grytviken, 
South Georgia, and Port Foster at Deception Island, in the South 
Shetlands, are the only ports of entry. 

The following table shows the number of vessels which entered at 
South Georgia during 1934 :— 





Steam. Sailing. 

Nationality. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
British ae 37 111,520 = oe 
Foreign (mostly Norwegian) ... 19 24,579 1 734 
"66 136,099 1 734 





XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


No banks—commercial, agricultural, or co-operative—are in 
existence in the Dependencies. Such facilities as are afforded in the 
Colony through the Treasury at Stanley, for example, by the 
Government Savings Bank for deposit or by the Commissioner of 

ney for remittances, are available in South Georgia through 
the agency of the Magistrate at Grytviken. 

The legal tender currency is British sterling and Falkland 

ds notes. 

Weights and measures are generally British or Norwegian standard. 
Whale and seal oil is calculated by the barrel at six barrels of forty 
gallons to the ton, and guano and other by-products of the whale 
in hundreds of pounds or in kilograms. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


-No public works of importance or interest were carried out by 
@ Government during the year. 
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XHI.—JUSTICE AND POLICE. 

The Magistrate, South Georgia, sits at Grytviken in a court of 
first instance and the Supreme Court of the Colony at Stanley is 
common to all the Dependencies. During 1934 no case of serious 
crime was brought before the Court. Despite the trying conditions, 
the personnel of the whaling industry forms a most peaceful and law- 
abiding community, seldom calling for the intervention of the civil 
authorities : a fact which in itself speaks highly for the standard of 
discipline maintained by the managers of the several stations. 


XIV.— LEGISLATION. 
See under Chapter XIV of Part I of this Report. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 

The Dependencies’ revenue is derived almost entirely from the 
whaling industry and amounted in 1934 to £14,892. The expendi- 
ture excluding that from the Research and Development Fund was 
£14,892. 

The following table shows the comparative figures of revenue and 
expenditure during the past five years :— 

Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 


1930... oe eae 84,647 21,597 
1931 ayy aie see 48,133 31,129 
19382... Res oon 17,446 20,143 
1933 toe one eee 12,081 18,384 
1934 . * . 14,892 14,892 


The continued decline in the returns, both of revenue and of 
expenditure, is due to the drastically restricted scale on which 
whaling operations were conducted during the year by reason of 
the depressed conditions of the oil market. 

The Dependencies have no public debt. The surplus of assets 
over liabilities as at 31st December, 1934, was £386,710, earmarked 


as follows :— 
£ 
Research and Development Fund ... ..» 381,199 
“ Discovery ” Pension Fund = .. «6,511 
£386,710 


The main heads of taxation are Customs duties on the importation 
of alcoholic liquors and tobacco, and on the exportation of whale 
and seal oil and by-products of the whaling industry such as guano. 
Import duties amounted to £550 in 1934 and export duties to £11,904. 
The Customs tariff on importation is the same as in the Colony. 
The export duty on whale and seal oil stood at 1s. 6d. a barrel or 
9s.aton. The export duty on guano is at the rate of 14d. per 100 Jb. 

There are no excise or stamp duties, and no hut tax or poll tax. 
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APPENDIX. 
Bibliography. 
Books relating to the Falkland Islands. 
Title. Author. Date. Publisher. steer 
a 
Egmont Port, Account of Bernard Penrose 1775 - - 
leat expedition.* 
Falkland Islands, G.T. Whitington 1840 Smith, ElderandCo. — 
and J. Ridgway. J 
Falkland Islands, Sir W. L. Allar- 1909 Garden City Press, — r 
dyce, G.C.M.G. Letchworth. 
Soy of the Falkland Sir T. R. St. 1920 Colonial Secretary’s = — 
Inandsand Dependencies. © Johnstone, Office, Stanley. 
K.C.M.G. 
The Falkland Islands. V. F. Boyson 1924 Clarendon Press 10 0 
Falkland Islands, a short J. M. Ellis 1933 Colonial Secretary's 1 0 
notice prepared on the Office, Stanley. 
occasion of the Centen- 
ary of the Colony. 
Antarctica, Nordenskjold and 1905 Hurst and Blackett 18 0 
Anderson. 
Memorandum on the Sir John Middle- 1924 Colonial Secretary's 2 6 
sheep-farmingindustry ton, K.C.M.G., Office, Stanley. 
in the Falkland Islands. K.B.E. * ; 
Report of an Investiga- Hugh Munro 1924 Colonial Seoretary’s 2 6 
tion into the Conditions Office, Stanley. 
and Practice of Sheep- 
farming in the Falkland 
Tal Rego 1924 Colonial Secretary's 2 6 
rt on Geological H. A. Baker lonial Sec 8 
Investigations in She Office, Stanley. 
Falkland Islands, 1920-2. : 
The Climate and Weather C. E. P. Brooks 1923 Colonial Seoretary’s 1 0 
of the Falkland Islands. Office, Stanley. 
A botanical survey of the Carl Skottsberg 1913 Almquist and Wik- 11 6 
Falkland Islands. sells, Uppsala. 
Thetrations of the Flower- E.¥F.Vallentin 1921 Reeve. 
ing Plants and Ferns of 
the Falkland Islands.* 
Voyage of a Naturalist. Charles Darwin 1882 John Murrey = 
Falkland Islands, Wild A. F. Cobb 1910 GowansandGray 0 6 
life in. 
Birds of the Falkland A.F.Cobb,B.A., 1938 H.F.&@.Witherby 7 6 
Islands. E.B.G.S8. 
Books relating to the Dependencies. 
Report of the Inter- Cmd. 657 1920 H.M. Stationery 2 6 
departmental Commit- Office. 
tee on Research and 
Development in the 
Cynara of the 
South reams wal L. Harrison 1931 Simpkin and 1B OO 
Matthews. aoe Raracierty Ltd. ee 
ing i ic. A. G. Bennett 01 
Whaling = ee ater Pee we 1929- Cambridge University Various 
Researches. Re \. Press. prices. 
Blue Book. Annual 





The above publications, except those marked *, may be consulted in the Library 


Of the Colonial Office. 
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